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Arise t Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

*Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 


sr«w m 

*RT OTHTT: I 

r«tt a^rf fafgtf pifa: n 


$T<ft 

tftu *TC?TT SfRRiRT I 
ar^T ^rerni: TOTfa 

Tfrirer 5T5*ftr?lf5c!Tr6r II 


1. O Brhaspati! 1 the eternal word 
(vdk) is the highest ( agram ); it originated 
first ( prathamam ). Impelled by it (yat- 
prairaia) the ancient sages gave names to 
various objects.? This (primordial word 
which is) the best {bestham) and 1 sinless 
( aripram ), lies hidden m the cave of the 
heart. But (goddess Sarasvati) reveals it 
out of love {prena)? 

Htt-Veda 10.71.1 

2. The seers mentally create words (with 
as much care as a person) sifts barley flour 
with a sieve. Through words friends recog¬ 
nize friendship. 4 Laksmi, the goddess of 
auspiciousness, dwells in words.* 

Rg-Veda 10.71.2 


* Given here are the opening verses of the important Rg-Vedic Jmma-snkttmu Hyrrn 
to Knowledge. Jnfina. meaning knowledge of supreme Brahman, is regarded as the deity 
of this hvmn. To the Vedic seers knowledge meant the Vedas, and they regarded the 
Vedas as the manifestation of the unmanifested eternal Word (vn/:> or Sabda Brahman. 
Words have two powers : to reveal and to create. Ordinary words reveal objects, the 
Vedas reveal the supreme Rcai'lv. Again, the whole universe is created out of 
the primordial Word, as a tree is produced from a seed. How did words first originate in 
the world? What is the process which produces words in us? What is the connection 
between words and their objects? These were the questions that the ancient 
sages asked themselves, and some of these are implied in the present hymn, 
t- The seer of the hymn is Brhaspati; here he is addressing himself. 

2- According to Sayana, the first line refers to children's first utterances. Elders first 
give names to objects, children follow them. 

3. Prena is according to Sayana the poetic form of prenuta ‘through love'. He inter¬ 
prets the second line as, ‘At the time of studying Vedas, Sarasvati reveals with love the 
true meaning of Vedas. 

That is, words are the medium of communication among friends. 

5 How many people have attained prosperity through the skilful use of words, ant) 
how much unhappiness is produced by the wrong use of words! 



TO OUR READERS 


With this issue Prabuddha Bharat a or 
Awakened India enters the eighty-seventh 
year of its publication. On this happy 
occasion we send our greetings and best 
wishes to our subscribers, readers, contribu¬ 
tors, reviewers, publishers of books, adver¬ 
tisers. friends and sympathizers, and take 
this opportunity to express our gratitude to 
them ah. 

This is one of the oldest among the popu¬ 
lar religious journals of the world. Its title 
Awakened India represents the two-fold 
vision of its founder Swami Vivekananda. 
One is the spiritual awakening of India 
which, he believed, would lead to the 
political awakening and material prosperity 
of the nation. The other is the spiritual 
awakening of the West the impulse for 


which, he believed, would go forth from 
India. Anyone who has rightly discerned 
the present-day world situation cannot fail 
to noiice that both these expectations of 
Swami Vivekananda have been fulfilled to 
a considerable extent. However, no one can 
afford to ignore the fact that immorality, 
materialism, violence, communalism and 
other destructive forces have also become 
stronger in human societies all over the 
world. The best way to combat these 
powers of darkness and ensure individual 
fulfilment and social harmony and peace is 
to stress spiritual values in all walks of life. 
This is the task Prabuddha Bharat a has set 
itself. You can help in this cause by 
popularizing this journal among your 
friends. 


ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


From the standpoint of the macrocosm, 
upasands have been classified into two 
groups: virddupdsana and antarydmyupd- 
satvl. This month’s fditorial shows how 
the latter leads to the attainment of a higher 
harmony in life. 

In FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA I 
naklndrana ill Swami Prabhananda of 
Rainakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, pieces together considerable 
research material to recreate the original 
Dakshineswar scenario. 

Swami Siddhinathananda, Fditor, Prabud¬ 
dha Keralam, shows that the spiritual 
foundations of a just society envisaged 
by the Hindu tradition are the varna and 
dsrama dhamtas. The article is based on 
a paper presented by the author on 2.6. 81 
«n the Hindu-Christian Dialogue held at 


Rajpur, Dehra Dun, under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches. 

In THE pi .ace of negation in advaita 
Prof. S.S. Raghavuchar, former Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Mysore Univer¬ 
sity, makes the important observation that, 
according to Saiui'.ara, the true nature of 
Brahman can be indicated only through 
‘neti, neii'. and not through positive state¬ 
ments like the muhuvdkyas. Scholars will 
find the learned author's thesis challenging. 

Marie Louise Burke (Gargi), the author 
of the well-known volumes on Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in the West—New Discoveries, needs 
no introduction to our readers. In advaita 
for the west she makes a brilliant attempt 
to trace an evolutionary sequence in 
Swamiji’s ideas expressed in the West which 
reached their climax in Advaita as an all- 
encompassing ideal for mankind. 



HIGHER HARMONY THROUGH MEDITATION 

(EDITORIAL) 


Meaning of upasana 

The lerm upasana means both concentra¬ 
tion and worship. It is concentration of 
mind practised as a form of worship. What 
is worship ? Worship is the establishment 
of a loving relationship with an adorable 
form of God. Any act which promotes a 
deep personal relationship with God through 
concentration on, and love for, God is 
upasana. Meditation is practised by Yogis, 
Buddhists, occultists and, in modern times, 
by a large number of people as a form of 
relaxation and psychotherapy. Its aim is 
to isolate the individual soul from its 
entanglements with nature. Meditation jn 
Vedanta differs from all these forms of pure 
concentration in that it is invariably looked 
upon as a means of uniting the individual 
soul with God, through worshipful concen¬ 
tration. Veduntic meditation is called 
upasana. Without the idea of devotion and 
union upasana has no meaning. 

Tt is now clear that sitting quietly with 
c1o.,cd eyes is not the only form of upasana . 
Work can also become upasana if it is done 
with meditative awareness and devotion. 
What is really important in upasana is not 
how you keep your limbs—whether folded 
tip or freely moving. The important point 
is the state of your consciousness. It is of 
course true that sitting still with the eyes 
closed is a great help in practising concen¬ 
tration on God. But that is not the essen¬ 
tial point. The essential point is to main¬ 
tain an awareness of the ‘eternal relationship 
between the eternal soul and the eternal 
God’ always. This awareness comes when 
the buddlii or intuitive faculty awakens in 
man. When work is done with this aware¬ 
ness. it becomes ‘working meditation’. The 


Gita calls it karma samadhi Centuries 
before Zen Buddhism popularized the 
idea, the Gita taught that meditation and 
work are relative terms, and that all work 
could be done with meditative awareness. 

Whether upasana is done as ‘sitting medi¬ 
tation’ or ‘working meditation', its aim is 
to unite the individual soul with God. This 
experience of unity alone can give us lasting 
security and peace and harmony with all 
creation. 

Cause of disharmony 

What is the basic cause of disharmony in 
our lives ? The ego has built walls in con¬ 
sciousness which cut us off from the stream 
of universal life, liach individual lives in 
his own private world. Almost all the prob¬ 
lems of life arise from the fact that the 
individual’s private world docs not corres¬ 
pond with the harsh realities of the outside 
world. Sometimes this understanding comes 
to us as a shock. Thomas Huxley said, 
‘When you err. Mother Nature raps your 
knuckles and leaves you to find out why’. 
Disappointments and suffering, which shatter 
the house of cards that the ego has built, arc 
often necessary to wake us up from our 
dreams and to make us realize the truth of 
larger life. 

Tn the well-known advaitic treatise 
Pancadmi, Vidyaranya speaks of two types 
of creation : isvara-spsti (divine ci cation) 
and pva-sr-sti (self-creation). The former 
is the world as it really is. The whole 
universe is produced by the mighty creative 
power of God. One of the Upanisads 


.. . afraJtstnfyirr i 

Bhagavad'Ottil 4.24 
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states : ‘Under the rule ol' this very Abso¬ 
lute, O Gargi, the sun and moon are held 
In their own courses. Under the rule of this 
very Absolute, O Gargi, heaven and earth 
hold their own positions...' 2 The mean¬ 
ing of this passage is that everything in the 
universe is controlled by universal laws. 
One of the most important of these laws is 
the law of Karma which states that the 
experiences of happiness and sorrow are 
the result of man's past actions. There is 
order, rhythm, harmony in Uvara-srsti, God’s 
creation. It is neither good nor evil. In 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition evil is per¬ 
sonified as the Devil who always works 
counter to God's designs. But in Vedanta 
evil is regarded only as a mode of experience. 
Everything in the phenomenal world is the 
play of the three gunas—sattva, rajas and 
tamos. Good and evil are only degrees or 
gradations in the way these gunas influence 
us. The Atman is beyond the three gunas. 
and so it remains unaffected by good and 
evil. God’s creation is selfless, that is it is 
meant for the enjoyment of the jlvas and 
aims at the welfare of all beings. 

Jiva-sr#(i or ego’s creation is the world as 
we understand it. It is our own interpreta¬ 
tion of the actual world created by God. 
It is the world of values. Our value-judge¬ 
ments are based on past experiences, some¬ 
times experiences of previous lives. If you 
tell a story to a child it will not merely listen 
but will add its own meaning to the story. 
A child does not merely see and hear. It 
also judges and interprets every experience. 
What is the basic criterion by which the 
individual judges liis experiences? Tt is self- 
preservation. The urge to protect oneself 

2i *t arerwr *nf»r 

fasser:, qcn^r wr arertfsr srvrro% *ttRt 

ffPsscT:... i 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.8.9. 
A similar idea occurs in Taittirlyopanisad 2.8.1 
and Kathopanisad 2.3.2-3. 


is the basic instinct in all living beings. This 
instinct makes us act and react in three 
different ways: towards an object (attach¬ 
ment), against an object (hatred), away 
from an object (fear). Actions give rise 
to happy or unhappy experiences which 
leave their impressions ( samskaras ) in the 
mind. Behaviour, experience and impressions 
arc the three raw materials which the ego 
uses to build up its own private world. 
This building process goes on all through 
one’s life. This is jiva-sr#tu the world of the 
ego. 

Self-preservation, self-centredness, is not 
the only characteristic of jiva-srsti. It has 
a second characteristic: symbolization. 
Our private world is not entirely built out 
of our actual experiences in life, in which 
case we would all have become hard-core 
realists. A major part of the human mind 
is occupied with symbols of various kinds. 
The human mind does not remain satisfied 
with experiencing actual objects and people. 
It idealizes them, clothes them with sym¬ 
bols and ideas, and builds out of them a 
conceptual world. Usually some correspon¬ 
dence is maintained between the conceptual 
world within and the actual world outside. 
But often this contact is lost, and then one 
fives in a dream world. 

‘The symbol-making function is one of 
man’s primary activities like eating, looking 
or moving about’, says Susar.ne linger. 
Tt is the fundamental process of his mind 
and goes on all the time.’ 3 As object in a 
factory assembiy-line. all sorts of ideas and 
emotions arc continuously moving through 
our mind in the never-ending streams of the 
unconscious. Only a small fraction of these 
thoughts is directly related to real events; 
the rest is all useless. The urge to symbol¬ 
ize or conceptualize manifests itself in differ¬ 
ent ways in our life. One way is talking 
to oneself : when we are not talking to 


3 * Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key 
(New York : Mentor Books), p. 4. 
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others we are chaptering lo ourselves. An¬ 
other way is indulging in day-dreams and 
fantasies. Then there are the actual dreams 
which occur during sleep. As if this were 
not enough people borrow the fantasies 
and imaginations of others in the form of 
short stories, crime fiction, cinema, etc. All 
this is jiva-srxtj the world of the ego created 
by itself. 

God does not create sorrow or happiness, 
good or evil. These are the creations of the 
ego. Says Vidyaranya, ‘Objects created by 
Isvara do not alter, they remain the same. 
But one man may feel happy on obtaining 
a gem, another may feel disappointed at 
failing to get it, while a person who is not 
interested in it looks at the gem without 
feeling happiness or sorrow. Through per¬ 
sonal relationship the same woman appears 
as a wife, a daughter-in-law, a sister-in-law, 
a cousin and a mother, but she herself 
remains unchanged.’ 4 He gives another 
example. ‘A liar told a man whose son had 
gone to a far-off country that the boy was 
dead, although he was still alive. The father 
believed him and was struck with grief. If 
on the other hand, his son had really died 
abroad but no news had reached him, he 
would have felt no grief. This shows that 
the real cause of a man’s bondage is his 
own mental world.’ 5 

It is the ego’s creation that is the source of 
all conflict and trouble. It is this imperma¬ 
nent and illusory world of the ego that all 
religious teachers ask us.to renounce. The 
Isvara-sTsti, the real world created by God 
will endure until pralaya. cosmic dissolution. 
It is not an obstacle to spiritual life, says 
Vidyaranya. Rather, it could even be a help 
to the attainment of freedom.* Tf we know 
how* to practise constant discrimination and 

4* Vidyaranya, Pancadasi 4.20-23. 

s. Ibid 4.34, 35. 

6 - awnpir otsw w fenftwrftfirav i 

Pancadasi 4.42 


keep ourselves open to reality, we learn 
many lessons from the real world around us. 
A wise man is one who converts every ex¬ 
perience into a means of God realization, 
who uses every object us a stepping stone to 
reach Truth, who ‘finds tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything'. 

A good deal of the modem man's time is 
spent in the unreal world of his own cre¬ 
ation. The more a person gets shut up in 
his own world, the more he moves away 
from the universal stream of life and the more 
ignorant, insecure and unhappy he becomes. 
Moreover, the continuous creation of images, 
ideas, and desires, and getting emotionally 
involved in the private worlds of other peo¬ 
ple cause sheer waste of mental energy. Too 
much of thinking and reading, constant 
feeding and stimulation of the mind,, is one 
of the chief causes for the restlessness and 
mental troubles of the modern man. Every¬ 
one has to face real problems and diffi¬ 
culties in life. But brooding over them and 
worrying about them will only make them 
worse. So the IJpanisad says, ‘Do not 
reflect on many words; for it exhausts the 
poweis of speech.’ 7 Here comes the im¬ 
portance of practising updsann, Vedantic 
meditation. It is only when we practise 
meditation that we become aware of the 
conceptualization process incessantly going 
on automatically within us, filling the mind 
with rubbish and dissipating its powers. 

True meditation is something more than 
ordinary concentration, something more than 
an attempt to reduce surface thoughts. It 
strikes at the very root of the conceptual¬ 
ization process. Tt penetrates into the depths 
of the unconscious and controls mental auto¬ 
matisms and the creation of useless images 
and ideas. In other words, it checks the 


7 * *T$aron^ sr^-*rs5i?r frontf 

ff SRT | 

Brhndaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.21 
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ego’s buikling activities, the jiva-srftL Not 
only that. More important, meditation 
unites the individual soul with the cosmic 
Reality of which it is a part. In the Yoga 
system of Patafijali the aim of meditation 
is to isolate the soul from its entanglement 
with Prakrti. But in the Vcdantic tradition 
this kind of meditation is regarded only as 
a preliminary step. The real purpose of 
Vedanlic meditation is to integrate die indi¬ 
vidual with the cosmic Reality. This is what 
the word upasand really means. 

Integration of the individual with the 
cosmic 

In the Upanisads we get two fundamental 
insights into the nature of Reality. One is 
that God is the only reality. The universe 
is not regarded as something separate from 
God. The Mundaka Vpanisad says, ‘The 
Supreme Self alone is all this'. 8 Explaining 
this passage Sri Samkara says, ‘There is no 
such thing as the universe apart from the 
Self’. 0 The very word Purusa (Self) is 
explained as ‘that by which all this is 
filled’. 10 Even an uncompromising dualist 
like Madhvacarya holds that the only reality 
is Brahman who is the source (himha); 
everything else in the universe is derived 
from It and so is only a reflection (prati- 
bimba) of Brahman. &rl Ramanuja regards 
the universe as the body of God who is the 
Supreme .Self immanent in all sentient and 
non-sentient beings. Thus all schools of 
Vedanta hold an integral view of Reality. 

The second fundamental insight of the 
UpanLsadic sage?; is that the microcosm and 
the macrocosm, the individual and the uni- 


»■ trite fas* I 

Mundakn Vparti.ynd 2.1.10 

9 - st fate fafasfiF* i 

Samkara, Commentary on ibid. 
; l0 * $5*: I 

Samlcara. Commentary on Katha Upanifad 4.12 


versa], are built on thfc same pattern. 11 
Reality has different levels and at each level 
the nature of the individual corresponds to 
the nature of the cosmic Reality. 

At the highest level is the Absolute, the 
Supreme Brahman without attributes 
C nirguna ), who is the ultimate and immut¬ 
able cause of the universe. The next in 
order conies the conditioned Brahman with 
attributes (saguv-a), called Hiranyagarbha. 
This is God regarded as a Person (Purusa). 
He is the sum total of all selves and is their 
inner controller (antaryamin) . He mani¬ 
fests himself as the Viraj, the third order 
of reality. Viraj consists of three worlds : 
the gross universe (hhuh). the subtle world 
of the manes (bhuvah ) and the subtle world 
of the gods (suvah). The Viraj is the 
wheel of transmigratory existence (samsdra). 
Living beings are first born in the physical 
world. After death they go according to 
their Karma either to the world of manes 
or the world of gods. From there they are 
reborn in the physical world again. In 
order to get liberation from this cycle of 
births and deaths, the soul must go beyond 
Viraj and attain union with the personal 
God. According to Ad vail a this is only an 
indirect or graded form of liberation called 
krama mukti. Direct and final liberation is 
obtained only when the soul realizes its 
oneness with the supreme, impersonal Brah¬ 
man. This in brief is the Vedanlic view 
of the macrocosm, the Reality regarded as a 
whole. 13 

Corresponding to these three cosmic 
levels, the individual self also has three 
levels : the Prajiia, the Taijasa and the 
ViSva. If the cosmic levels are likened to 


1,1 • Cf. Swamiji’s lectures on ‘Jfta.no. Yoga* in 
The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1976). Vol. 2, 

pp. 203-225. 

The various schools of Vedanta describe 
these levels in different ways. What is given 
above is a generalized picture based on 
BrhadSranyaka Upartisad 1.2.1-7: 5.5.1. 
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the storeys of a big mansion, the individual 
levels may be regarded as the stairs leading 
to these storeys. If we want to contact the 
cosmic Reality at a higher level, we should 
first attain the corresponding higher dimen¬ 
sion of our self. So spiritual progress may 
be regarded as a movement from Visva to 
Taijasa and from Taijasa to Prajna, and 
realizing the cosmic Reality corresponding 
to these levels. 

It should be mentioned here that in tra¬ 
ditional Vedantic books the ViSva is regard¬ 
ed as the self in the waking state, the Taijasa 
as the self in the dream state and the 
Prajfia as the self in the deep-sleep state. 
Hence they may not appear to represent 
lower and higher spiritual levels. But this 
view applies only to the unenlightened self 
which is covered with ignorance. Dream 
and dcepslccp are like going up the stair¬ 
case blindfolded, while spiritual experience 
is like going up the staircase with eyes wide 
open. When ignorance covering Visva is 
removed, it will no longer remain deluded by 
the pleasures uf the world but will see the 
universe as God in the form of Viriij. When 
the ignorance covering Taijasa is removed, 
it will no longer dream but will see God 
as Huanyagarbha and get the visions of 
various gods and goddesses. When the 
ignorance covering Prajna is removed, it 
will no longer remain immersed in deep 
sleep but will have the direct realization of 
the impersonal aspect of God. All these 
changes take place at 'different stages in 
upas and. 

Thus upa sand or Vedantic meditation 
involves a double process : the progressive 
transformation of the self and its integra¬ 
tion. with the divine Reality at different 
levels. 

Two types of updsana 


groups: pratlkopdsand (meditation on an 
Image) ndmopdsand (meditation on a 
Mantra) and aharhgrahopasand (meditation 
on the Self). 13 This classification is from the 
standpoint of the microcosm. There is 
another classification from the standpoint of 
the macrocosm. Depending upon the level 
at which the contact between the individual 
soul and the divine Reality is 'established, 
updsana may be grouped into two: virdd- 
updsand and anlarydmyupasand. 

God manifesting Himself through the 
whole universe is Viraj. Worship of Viraj 
is called viradupdsand. All living beings 
are parts of Viraj. Among them man is the 
highest manifestation of the Divine. To 
serve one’s fellow men as God is one of the 
best ways of doing Viradupdsand. Says 
Swami Vivekananda, 

\ 

This is the only God that is awake, our race 
- ‘everywhere his hands, everywhere his feet, 
everywhere his cars, he covers everything'—all 
other gods arc sleeping. What vain gods shall we 
go after and yet cannoL worship the god that we sec 
all round us, the Virat? When we have worshipped 

this, we shall be able to worship all other gods_ 

The first of all worship is the worship of the 
Virat—of those all around us. 1 * 

. Discharging one's duties of life or help¬ 
ing others oul of aliuchmcnt or compassion 
is only good Karina. To become an upd- 
sand or Yoga, work must be done as wor- 
• ship and with meditative awareness. In 
other words, work should become karma 
samdilhi, ‘working meditation'. Everything 
that we enjoy comes from the universe 
around us, the energy for all our work too 
comes from the universe, every form of life 
is a part of the universal life—the Viraj. 
Knowing this, the wise man surrenders the 
fruits of his actions to Viraj. This is viratl- 
upasand of the best type. 

There are. however, other forms of virdd- 


In an earlier context we showed that , 3 . Scc June ivsi Editorial. 

upSsanas could be classified into three 14 . The Complete Works 0973), Vol. 3, p. 301. 
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updsand like ritualistic worship and prayer. 
The divine image (murti or vigraha ) wor¬ 
shipped in temples are really symbols of 
Viraj. According to Sri Ramanuja, a 
special aspect of Cod called area manifests 
Himself in properly consecrated images. The 
area may be regarded as an aspect of Viraj. 
Most of the worldly prayers too belong to 
the realm of Viraj. When a man prays for 
wealth or when a woman prays for a child, 
he or she is really praying to God in the 
form of Viraj, and it is from the Viraj that 
the response comes. The Rg-Veda is full 
of such prayers. 

Similarly the so-called meditation 
attempted by a beginner in spiritual life 
should also be regarded as a form of virdd - 
u pa sand,. The divine form he meditates 
on is only a gross mental reproduction of the 
deity’s picture he has seen outside. The 
divine name he repeats is not the subtle 
mantric potency of the deity, but only a 
gross sound (belonging to the madhyatnd 
or vaikhan stage of thought). When he 
tries to meditate on his own higher Self, he 
only succeeds in thinking about his ego. All 
these are only aspects of Viraj. As long 
as the aspirant's meditation does not go 
beyond his body and mind, it is nothing 
but another form of Karma. There is not 
much difference between this kind of medi¬ 
tation and Karma Yoga. Both are forms 
of virddupasand. 

What are the results of virdd updsand ? It 
undermines the unreal world created by the 
ego—the jiva srsti. It reduces egoism and 
selfishness. The attainment of selflessness 
is the real purification of the mind. As the 
mind gets purified, the light of the inner 
Self manifests itself more and more. 
Another result of virdd updsand is that it 
brings the individual into greater harmony 
with universal life. This kind of harmony 
based on selflessness is superior to the har¬ 
mony based on selfishness and attained 
through social adjustments. However, 
Hindu tradition holds that virddupasand 


in itself is not enough to assure 
liberation, mukti. It may lead to the attain¬ 
ment of some higher world after a person’s 
death. But to attain liberation one must 
realize the real nature of one’s Self and its 
oneness with the Supreme Self. The seeker 
of liberation should not, therefore, remain 
satisfied with virddupasand, however import¬ 
ant it is during the early stages, but should 
move on to higher stages of spiritual life. 

The next higher stage in updsand (from 
the standpoint of the macrocosm) is 
an tarydmyupa sand, meditation on God as the 
antaryamin, the Inner Controller. The 
nature of the Inner Controller is discussed 
at great length in the Upanisads, especially 
in the Brhaddraviyaka. 1 ' 1 Like the golden 
thread stringing the pearls in a necklace, 
God exists in the souls of all beings as the 
siitrdtmd, the spiritual continuum. He is 
called Hiraiiyagarbha, the Golden Womb, 
because the whole universe (as Viraj) comes 
out of him. He is the Purusa. the supreme 
Person, of whom all souls are parts. The 
famous hymn known as Pitrusa-suktu des¬ 
cribes the emergence of the Viraj (the uni¬ 
verse with all its beings, sun and nioon 
and seasons) from the Purusa. Aficr 
cosmic dissolution when a new creation is 
about to begin, God first manifests Himself 
as the Hiranyagarbha who as the cosmic 
Soul becomes the creator and protector of 
the universe and the lord of all beings, the 
Prajapati. 10 In Vedanta He is known as 
Saguna Brahman, lower Brahman. 17 


65. Cf. Brhaddrunxaka Upanifad 3.6.1-3.7.23. 
16. f^ouipf: spredfllir 7J51CT 5 TTcT: qfctfcp 

srrrftcT i 
Rg-Veda 10.121.1 

fiftW TTaRfU I 

Mundaka Upani$ad 1.1.1 
■17. In the V&rtika school of Advaita (to which 
belong Surcsvara. Sarvajftatma Muni and 

Sad&nanda—the author of VedBnta tiara) the terms 
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In the Brhadtiranyaka Upanixad the sage 
Yajfiavalkya is asked, how many gods are 
there ? He at first puts their number as 
three thousand and three. When further 
questioned, he reduces the number to thirty- 
three, then to three, and finally to one. That 
single god is Praria or Hiranyagarbha. 18 The 
idea is that all gods and goddesses are only 
different aspects of one supreme Deity, the 
Hiranyagarbha. The Tailtiriya Upanifad 
says, *Bhuh bhuvah and surah are the three 
worlds (of the Viraj). The sage Mahaca- 
masya discovered a fourth world—the 
(lower) Brahman ; it is the Cosmic Soul; 
all gods are parts of it\ la While initiating 
a disciple into meditation, the Guru usually 
asks him to choose a deity as his i?ta- 
devata. All these ‘chosen deities’ arc really: 
the ddhtdaivika aspects of the one supreme 
Deity. Behind every image you meditate 
on is the light of this supreme Deity. Behind 
every mantra you repeat is the supreme 
Word. But to reali/e this important truth 
the aspirant must rise above the forms, 
words and symbols produced by the ordi¬ 
nal y mind. In other words, he must rise 
from viradupasatui to antaryauiyupasam. 

The transition from lower meditation to 
higher meditation cannot be clfccted by a 
change in imagination. It is the result of 
an inner transformation. As already men¬ 
tioned, in order to contact the cosmic Real¬ 
ity at a higher level it is necessary to rise 
to a corresponding higher dimension of onc’^s 
own self. How is this inner chance broueht 

Saguna Brahman and Inner Controller are 
applied to a third level of Reality called Isvara 
who occupies a position in between the supreme 
and Hiranyagarbha. Tn other schools the supreme 
Brahman itself is regarded as Isvara; this view 
is- followed here in our discussion. 

18* Brhadtiranyaka Upanixad 3.9.1-9. 

19 ' wr SJIgcm: | 

*5 i ?f«( i h arrarr i ai?p»i"iT i 

Tailtiriya Upanixad 1.5.1. 


about? Through purification of miud and 
intense aspiration. It is intense longing, 
what Sri Ramakrishna calls vydkulatd, for 
God that opens the door to the inner shrine. 
Prayer is the most powerful expression of 
this inner yearning. 

In the Upanisads there is considerable 
discussion on this point. The sun is there 
regarded as a symbol of Viraj. Hiranya¬ 
garbha, the Inner Controller, is symbolized 
as the Purusa, the Person, within the solar 
orb. Again and again wc come across in 
the Upanigads statements such as, ‘He that 
is here in the human person, and He that 
is there in the Sun are one’. 30 In the 
Upanisads we find several prayers addressed 
to the sun. These are really addressed to 
the Viraj with the aim of realizing the 
Hiranyagarbha. Take for instance the prayer 
in the Im-Upanisad : ‘The face,of Truth 
is hidden under a golden vessel. O Sun. 
do thou open it so that I, who am devoted 
to Truth, may see it’. 21 As samkara’s com¬ 
mentary on this verse makes it clear, here 
the ‘golden vessel’ stands for Viraj and ‘the 
Truth’ (salya) stands for Hiranyagarbha. 
The well known prayer beginning with ‘Lead 
us from the unreal to the Real...is also, 
like the above, a prayer for the attainment 
of Hiranyagarbha, as ftamkara’s commen¬ 
tary on it shows. The celebrated Gayatri, 
the sacred prayer of the twice-born, too 
belongs to this category. 

In mtaryamyupiisand the aspirant medi¬ 
tates on the unity of the jivdlman, the indi- 


‘°- ¥T traw I qjUTfPSifeiiSr I ?T I 

Tailtiriya Upanixad 2.8.5 
The same idea occurs in Ixavaxyn Upaniyad 16 
and Brhudurunyaka Upanixad 5.5.2-4. 

ai - trwTfqfgT i 

bt* ii 

ha-U paniyid 15. 

*■ SHITt JTT ?T^T*T*T ... I 

Brhadflraiyyaka Upanixad 1.3.28. 
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vidual Self, with the paramdtman, the 
Supreme Self, the Inner Controller. How 
does he do it ? First of all he looks upon 
his own Self as light. Then he regards the 
Inner Controller as the Light of this light— 
that is, as the true Light which illumines 
even the light of his own soul. This is not 
a process of imagination but an actual intu¬ 
itive experience. The mind then remains 
absorbed in the interior Light. The image 
of his Chosen Deity no longer remains a 
picture, but becomes identified with the 
Inner Controller and becomes the very 
source of the interior Light. Or it may 
merge in that Light and disappear. It is 
through this upusana that the aspirant 
realizes that God is infinite and dwells in 
the hearts of all beings as the Inner 
Controller. 

According to Advailu Vedanta, this is the 
highest realization attainable through upa- 
sams, also called vidyns, described in the 
Upanisads. Beyond this lies the uncharted 
realm of the impersonal Brahman, the 
Absolute; which can be realized only by 
following the path of negation, the Jnfina 

What are the results of aniaryfimyupil- 


sand ? It expands our consciousness. It 
gives an infinite dimension to our life. Dur¬ 
ing the early stages of spiritual life the as¬ 
pirant usually thinks of himself first and then 
tries to accommodate God and the world in¬ 
to his mental frame. Atitarydmyupusand 
reverses this process. The aspirant now 
spontaneously comes to regard the Infinite 
as of primary importance and himself as of 
secondary importance. He realizes that con¬ 
sciousness is infinite, that his own Self is 
only the individual ( ddhyatmika ) aspect and 
his Chosen Deity only the thcistic ( ndhidai- 
vika) aspect of that infinite consciousness. 
He sees the whole universe governed by a 
divine order and harmony—the Logos. The 
harmony that his life now attains is un¬ 
changeable because it is grounded in the 
Infinite. 

A person's life, especially spiritual life, 
attains maturity only when he experiences 
the Infinite. The Infinite can be contacted 
at different levels, and the course of a per¬ 
son's life depends upon at what level he 
establishes this contact. Human life becomes 
full only when it partakes of infinite life. 
Livery person is great in proportion to his 
share of the Infinite. 


FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKHISIINA : NAHENDHAN ATII 


SWAM I I’KABHAN ANI >A 


[A hundred \cars ago in December 1881 an event of great significance to the 
modern world look place in a quiet suburb of Calcutta- ■ the meeting of Sri Raina- 
krishua and Swami Vivckananda (then known as Narendranath) at Dakshincswar. 

It marked the end of the ancient age and the dawn of a new renaissance. However, 
the event signified not merely the transition of one age into another but more importantly, 
it actualized the transmission of the spiritual wealth of ancient India into an incipient 
new nation and through that the establishment of a spiritual channel between the East 
and the West. As a centenary commemoration of this historic event, we arc publishing 
the following article which recreates the original scene with a wealth of research 
details -Ed. ] 

Every great world teachei had a dynamic message. Christ had Peter and later on 

counterpart, a chief apostle, to spread his Paul, Sri Krsi.m had Arjuna, Buddha had 
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Ananda. Gouranga had Nityananda, and the 
latest of God-men Sri Ramakrishnu chose 
Naiendranath to serve as the chief apostle 
of his mission. 

If Narendranath was the symbol of the 
modern spirit, Sri Ramakrishna represented 
the best of India in the ancient tradition. 
In fact, the transformation of the former 
into Swami Vivckananda may be regarded 
as the resultant force of the convergence of 
the two personalities, Sri Ramakrishna and 
Narendranath. The relationship between 
these two great personalities was not merely 
that of Guru and disciple. It was the fu¬ 
sion of two mighty wills and the creation 
of a tremendous spiritual power which hurst 
upon the world like a new sun rise. It was 
the fusion of the ancient and the modern, 
of the Fast and the West nf religion and 
science, of love and knowledge, of devo¬ 
tion and service. The meeting of these two 
great personalities is thus an important his¬ 
torical event. 

Born in Simulia, Calcutta, on January 12. 
1863. of an aristocratic Kayastha family, 
Narendra grew up into a handsome young 
man, possessing presence of mint!, keen 
intelligence and prodigious memory, a 
ras'.ion for truth and devotion to purity in 
thought and action. His father VRwunaih 
Dulta, a distinguished attorney of the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court, was a man of independent 
spirit, agnostic about religion, a lover of 
travel, literature and •music and a critic of 
social conventions. But the grandfather. 
Durgacharan. a rich and cultured man had 
renounced his wife and children at the age 
of twenlv-four and had become a Sannyasin. 
From his boyhood Narendra felt an irresist¬ 
ible desire to realize the ultimate Truth. 
T ? is mother Bhuvancswari Devi was a pious 
"'n^n woman of regal bearing. Deeply 
■ of heroic spirit, she was a source 

'o-s 4 -n* inspiration to him all through 
h’s I’fe. 

About Narendranath’s adolescent period 


one of his college friends Brojcndranath Seal 
wrote : 

He was undeniably a sifted youth, sociable, 
free and unconventional in his manners—an 
excellent singer- the soul of social circles—a 
brilliant conversationalist, though somewhat 
bitter and caustic, piercing with shafts of wit 
the shows and mummeries of the world—sitting 
in the scorner’s chair but hiding the tendcrcst 
of hearts under the mask of cynicism--altogether, 
an inspired Bohemian hut possessing what 
Bohemians lack, an iron will ... and withal 
possessing a strange power of the eye which 
could hold his listeners in thrall. 

Distinguished for his brilliant intellect and 
phenomenal memory, he studied with zest 
world history, astronomy, mathematics, 
philosophy, art, music, etc., and tried to 
‘weld Hellenic beauty and Indo Germanic 
thought into one harmonious whole'. 1 

During his college days the views of 
Western philosophers had unsettled his faith 
in God. He wanted a demonstration of God 
before he could accept Him. Though uni¬ 
versal reason was having the upper hand 
in his mind, his emotional nature became 
dissatisfied with mere abstraction >. He 
longed for a concrete support, a guru, who 
embodying perfection in the flesh would be 
able fo guide him. This attitude distin¬ 
guished him from his contemporaries, t 'nlike 
most of iiis college friends, he felt the urge 
for a spiritual life, as distinct from the 
philosophical pursuit. 

It was this spiritual quest that took him 
to several religious leaders of the time who 
belonged to the Brahmo Samaj. He had 
a meeting with Maharshi Devendrnnath 
Tagore who encouraged him. He was for a 
time influenced by the magnetic personality 
of Keshab Chandra Sen and his eloquent 
sermons. He joined as a singer in his choir 
and was a member of the ‘Band of Hone’. 
With the formation of the Sadharan Brahmo 

1 R R >llan F '/'hr f.'f- of Ra'ookrshna 

(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama. 197tf. p. 221. 
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Samaj, he 'became an initiated member of 
the Samaj’. 2 He also participated in other 
activities like mass education, the Hindu 
Mahfimelft of Navagopal Mitra. etc. 

Narendra heard the name of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar for the first 
time perhaps from Principal Rev. William 
Hastie of General Assembly’s Institution 
where Narendra was a student. Rev. Hastie 
introduced Sri Ramakrishna by way of 
illustration to bring home the concept of ‘a 
momentary trance’ in Wordsworth’s poem 
‘Excursion*. Tt is also quite likely that 
Narendra heard about the saint of Dakshin¬ 
eswar mentioned in the Rrahmo circles he 
was closely acquainted with. Eulogistic 
accounts of the saint used to appear in 
Brahmo journals and books and, a voracious 
reader that Narendra was, he might have 
read about the saint. Besides, it is not 
unlikely that he heard of the saint from his 
neighbours Ramachandra Dutta and Suren- 
dranalh Mitra. both greatly devoted to the 
saint. In fact the saint came to be widely 
known in the Simulia locality after Rama- 
chandra became a staunch disciple of his in 
1879. Nevertheless, it may be concluded 
that such pieces of information did not 
prompt him to pay a visit to the saint of 
Dakshineswar. 

As to when and under what circumstances 
Narcndrnmith met Sri Ramakrishna for the 
first time there are several surmises. The 
first edition of The I.ife of Swami Vivek' 
tnunvia by his Eastern and Western Dis¬ 
ciples (Vol. 1. p. 53). mentions the meeting 
of the t'vo at Dakshineswar as ‘their first 
meeting* although it makes a hrief reference 
to a meeting of the two at Surcndranath 
Mitra's house in November, 1881. Swami 
Saradananda. in his Sri Rrmakrishna the 
Great Master, categorically claims that the 
first meeting took place at the house of 

*• Dr. R. C. Majumdnr, Swami Viveltmancla, 
a Historical Review, published by General 
Printers and Publisher*!. Calcuita. 1965. p. 6. 


Surendranath Mitra just before Narendra’s 
F.A. Examination which began from 
November 28, 1881. Rakhal Chandra 

Ghosh, who had first met Sri Ramakrishna 
about six months earlier and was said to 
have been present in that meeting, supports 
this viewpoint." Curiously enough Naren¬ 
dra does not mention this when he gives 
Mahcndranath Gupta (the author of the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) an account of 
his first meeting with Sri Ramakrishna. 
Nevertheless many biographers have finally 
agreed that an early meeting of llie two at 
the house of Surcndranath Mitra did take 
place in Simulia. and hold that it served as 
a prelude to the ‘historic first meeting' of 
the two at Dakshineswar. 

Narendranalh was then preparing himself 
for the final F.A. Examination of Calcutta 
University. Surcndranath Mitra had invited 
the saint of Dakshineswar to his residence 
at Simulia and organized a small festival in 
the evening, ft was probably in the month 
of November, 1881. 4 As no other good 
singer was available, Surcndranath persuaded 
Narendra to treat the audience to devo¬ 
tional songs. Narendra’s delightful voice 
charmed the car of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Very little i-' on record about this ‘chance 
meot'Rg’ of Narendra with Sri Ramakrishna. 
He was not perhaps much impressed by the 
‘Paramahamsa of Daksliincsv/ar’. In fact 
to Narendranalh. ‘he looked just like an 
ordinary man with nothing remarkable about 


a * See Swami Hrahmananda (Bengali). fCni 
eiitfci: Udhodhan, 2nd edition), p. 48. 

4* Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Master, tr. by Swaini Jagadunanda, Raina- 
krishna Math, Madras, p. 715. The claim by 
‘The Life’ (1956 edition, p. 30) and Remain 
Holland that the first meeting came off in Nov¬ 
ember. 1880. does not fit into the circumstances. 
Like a few other biographers, Priyanath Sinha 
(his pen-name being Gurudas Burman), a class¬ 
mate of Narendranath. does not at all mention 
of the meeting nr Surcndra's place in his ‘ Sri Sri 
Riimakrishnn Charit' (Bengali), 
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him’."’ On the other hand, the piercing in¬ 
sight of Sri Ramakrishna, helped him dis¬ 
cover in the tormented and storm-tossed 
youth, as Narcndra then was, the apostle he 
had been waiting for. Evidently, he felt 
attracted towards the young man." He 
talked with Surendranath Mitra and then 
with Ramachandra Dutta. a relation of 
Narendranattv and collected relevant infor¬ 
mation about the young man. The singing 
over, Sri Ramakrishna came close to the 
singer, carefully studied his physical fea¬ 
tures and lovingly invited him to visit 
Dakshineswnr temple at an early date. 

However, Sri Ramakrishna had earlier 
seen Narcndra in a mystic vision. In later 
years he described this vision to his close 
disciples. One day, absorbed in samiidhi, 
he found his pure mind soaring high along 
a luminous path till it crossed the barrier 
between the phenomenal universe and the 
Absolute and entered finally the transcen¬ 
dental realm. There he saw seven sages, 
superior even to gods in wisdom and holi¬ 
ness, absorbed in meditation. While he was 
admiring their spiritual attainments, he 
noticed a portion of the undifferentiated 
Absolute becoming condensed, as it were, 
to take the form of a divine child. .Sitting 
upon the lap of one of the sages and gently 
clasping his neck, the child whispered some¬ 
thing into his car. At this the sage awoke 
from meditation and looked upon the won¬ 
drous child. The child seemed to be the 
treasure of his heart and *lhal their famili¬ 
arity was of eternity. The child joyously 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, Mayavati Memorial edition, vol. 4. p. 179. 

c - Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, p. 715. 
Swami Brahmananda said that they clearly felt 
that the Master was very much attracted towards 
Narendra as soon as he saw him that day. 

7* According to Swami Gambhirananda, Rama¬ 
chandra Dutta was the maternal uncle of 
Bhubancswari Devi, and not a cousin as claimed 
by Mahcndranath Dutta. (Yitgaimvak Vivek¬ 
ananda. [Bengali] 3rd edition, vol. I. p. 94 F.N.V 


said to him, ‘1 am going to the earth; you 
must come with me*. The sage's tender 
look expressed his consent. Soon thereafter 
the sage was again immersed in sumddhi. 
Sri Ramakrishna was astonished to observe 
that a pari of the mind and body of the sage 
descended to earth where Narendra lived. 
When Sri Ramakrishna saw Narendra for 
the first time, he recognized him to be that 
sage. Subsequently on being asked, Sri 
Ramakrishna admitted that the divine child 
was none other than he. 

ft is now almost certain that the first real 
‘encounter’ between the Master and the dis¬ 
ciple look place someday in December, 
188l. s Soon after Narcndra took his FA. 


8- Very rightly the new revised and enlarged 
edition of The Life of Swami Vivekananda, 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1980), vol. 1, p. 60. 
holds that Narcndra *in the company of two of 
his friends went for the first time to Dakshincswar 
one day in December, 1881’. Swami Gambhir¬ 
ananda in his article on ‘Tyagi Bhaktader Sri 
Ramakrishna-Samipc Agaman' (Udbodhan, ft.S. 
1357, Aswin and Kartik) puts December, 1881 
as the time of first meeting. S. N. Dhar's asser¬ 
tion that ‘the historic first meeting at Dakshines- 
war between Naren and Sri Ramakrishna took 
place on Sunday, January 15, 1882 and his argu¬ 
ments in favour of it fRcf. ,4 Comprehensive 
Hiograpliy of Swam; Vivekananda , published Hv 
the Vivekananda Kendra. Kanyakumari. vol. 1. 
p. 110) are not tenable. For we find that Mano- 
meihan. Ramachandra. Surendranath. Narendra 
and Nitvagnpal- -five of them visited Dakshincswar 
on Sunday. January 29. 1882. To the familiar 
audience Sri Ramakrishna gave a brilliant 
exposition on Mother Kali, (vide Tattwamanjari, 
vol. 9, no. 11 p 200>. Bv that time Narendra 
seemed to have become quite a familiar figure. 
According to S. N. Dliar, Narendr.Vs second 
visit to Dakshincswar took piace on February 5, 
1882. and the third visit on February 12. 1882. 
Again we find Narendra present at Dakshincswar 
on Sunday. February 19, 1882, the birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna (vide Tattwamanjari. vol. 10. 
no. 1, p. 11). Rut he was absent o:» Tuesday. 
February 7. 1882 when Ramachandra and Nitva- 
gopal visited Dakshineswar. fvidc Tattwamanjari, 
vol. 9. no. 1, p. 3). 
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examination/-* liis father decided to give 
Narendra in marriage to a girl of his choice. 
There was also the tempting offer of a large 
dowry that might enable Narendra to go 
to England to take his I.C.S. Examination. 
Narendra stubbornly refused, for he appre- 
hended that marriage might deter his spiri¬ 
tual progress. Since his adolescence two 
contrasting visions of life—one of the 
worldly life of comfort, ease and luxury, 
and the other of a mendicant's life of renunci¬ 
ation and pursuit of Truth tossed his niind, 
particularly before he went to sleep at night. 
The latter, however, used to dominate. It 
gradually formed into a strong urge in him 
for realizing the Truth, and he became rest¬ 
less to find out the way for the same. 
Ramachandra Dutta came to his help and 
suggested, ‘If you have a real desire to real¬ 
ize God, then come to the Master at 
Dakshineswar instead of visiting the Brahnio 
Samaj and other places’. 10 


S. According to 'Sri Sri Lain Maluirajcr Smriti 
Katha’ (Bengali), 2nd edition, p. 101, Narendra 
was visiting Dakshineswar frequently. Lain met 
Narendra at the lattcr*s residence on the day 
following Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday, i.c. on 
February 20. 1882. Latu said. ‘Yesterday there 
was great festivity at Dakshineswar. Why did >ou 
not go. dear? He (Sri Ramakrishna) inquired of 
you repeatedly. Please accompany me to 
Dakidiineswar. He wants to see you'. 

Naren : ‘I have no time to visit him now. The 
examination is knocking at the door. How can 
I spare time for the mad Brahmin?' Here the 
‘examination’ perhaps refers to internal ex¬ 
amination held at the college. U> this time 
Narendra must have visited Dakshineswar several 
times. It also agrees with the fact that Narendra"s 
first visit to Dakshineswar took place soon alter 
the F.A. Examination. The examination was 
held for five days commencing from November 
28, 1881. 

10 * Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, p. 715. 
On hearing this persuasive advice. Narendra 
requested his uncle Jnan to visit the saint of 
Dakshineswar. The latter complied with his 
request and reported back to the effect that the 
so-called Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar was but 
a mad-cap. This view of Akshay Kumar Sen 


Whether it was Rev. Hastie, Ramachan¬ 
dra Dutta, Surendranath Mitra or some 
other person who urged Narendra to visit 
Dakshineswar, it was, nonetheless, the young 
man’s spiritual fire, profound thirst for 
Truth and above all the chain of circum¬ 
stances that drove him to take refuge at the 
feet of Sri Ramakrishna. According to 
Bhuvaneswari Devi ‘it was Ramachandra 
who brought Naren to Ramakrishna’. 11 But 
some of his biographers bold that Surendra¬ 
nath invited Narendra to accompany him to 
Dakshineswar and the latter accepted the 
offer. One day he along with two or three 
friends of his accompanied Surendranath in 
his horse carriage to Dakshineswar. 12 What 


in his ‘Sri Sri Ramakrishna Puntin', p. ?28-29 
does not find support from any other author. 

H. Bhupcndranath Dutla, Swami Vivekamncla, 
Patriot Prophet —A Study, Calcutta. 1954. p. 155. 

12 . According to Gurudas Burman. Narendra 
went to Dakshineswar in the company of Rama¬ 
chandra Dutla alone. Baikunthanath Sanyal, to-', 
holds the same view (Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
l.ilamrita [ Bengali ], 2nd edition, p. 286). Girish 
Chandra Ghosh also holds this view (Girish 
Chandra Ghosh. ‘Sri Ramakrishna and Vivek- 
ananda*. Udhodhan . vol. 7. 15 Magh. 1311 B S.). 

But. Akshay Kumar Sett claims that Narendra 
went to see Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar 
in the company of Surendranath Mitra alone. 

Vlanomolutn Mitra wrote in Tat.'wamaniari 
(quoted in Rhaktu Manomohtm . Bengali, pub¬ 
lished by Udhodhan, Calcutta, p. 78) ‘Tn the 
month of Pous (December-Januarv), '1881., the 
devotees Ramachandra Dutta. Surendrana'h Mitra. 
Narcndranath Dutta and this humble servant 
went to Dakshineswar in a carriage’. Thereafter 
he describes how Narendra was introduced to 
Sri Ramakrishna by Ramachandra Dutta. 

Swami Suddhananda’s diary, a major source 
material of Swami Vivckananda’s biography, 
gives a completely different account. He writes 
that Narendra first visited Dakshineswar in «h-' 
company of Hemali. a common acqua : n f anrc of 
his and Rakhal, and several other voung »cn 
They went in a hired boat. Thev pa : d the h-'-« 
men four annas as fare for the trip. Ra’ h^t h"-' 
already visited Sri Ramakrishna several t»mes 
and he served as the guide of the party. Accord¬ 
ing to this account, however, this was Narcndra’s 
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is definite is that the historic event took 
place one winter afternoon in the month 
of December, 1881. 18 

There was Sri Ramakrishna, 45, who had 
discovered through a series of intensive 
experiments the wonderful truth that the 
paths of Hinduism, fiuddhism, Christianity 
and Islam lead to the same goal, God, who 
is called by different names in different 
religions. Sri Ramakrishna pointed out that 
economic life, social life, or aesthetic life 
can be secured only when human life is 
anchored on the spiritual ideal. People were 
charmed at his simplicity of manners and 
humility. Such was his spiritual power that 
just by a touch, or simply by a look, by a 

second mccliug with Sri Ramakrishna. the first 
one being at Surendranath's. Again, this tallies 
satisfactorily with Swami Saradanamla's descrip¬ 
tion that the party entered Sri Ramakrishna's 
room through the western door. Those who used 
to come by carriage or on foot from Calcutta 
used to enter through the eastern door. I lie 
northern door was enclosed b\ bamboo screen 
against northern wind. 

While Swami Saradunanda holds the view that 
Narcndra’s first visit to Dakshincswar was his 
second meetir.g with Sri Ramakrishna, ‘M’ (in the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, p. 981) records the 
following conversation : 

‘M": ’You must remembei vividly your first visit 
to him’. 

Narcndra : 'Yes, it was at the temple garden at 
Dakshincswar, in his own room. That day I 
sang two songs'. 

However, the statement found in the Bengali 
Gospel, vol. 5, Appendix I, that ’Three years 
earlier (1882) Narcndra in 4hc company of a 
few Brahmo friends of his came to sec Sri Raina- 
krishna and stayed there overnight’, perhaps 
refers to some subsequent visit. Nonetheless, it 
is evident that ‘M’ was not present on the 
occasion of Narendra's first meeting. 

The Gospel , p. 1017, mentions that 
Narcndra, Rakhal, Kedar joined in the annual 
festival of Simla Brahmo Samaj, held on January 
1, 1882 at the house of Jnan C’howdhury. It has 
been recorded also ‘Narcndra had met the Master 
only a few days before at the temple garden at 
Dakshlneswar. He used to participate now and 
then in the worship at the Simla Brahmo Samaj 
and sing for the congregation'. 


word or by a wish he could transform their 
lives. His method of unfolding individual 
aspirant's religious potential along the path 
best suited for him was unique. About him 
Narcndra said later, 'All my life 1 have not 
seen another man like that, and 1 have 
travelled all over the world. When 1 think 
of that man, 1 feel like a fool, because 1 
want to read books and he never did. He 
never wanted to lick the plates after other 
people had eaten. T hai is why he was his 
own book’. 11 In another context he said, 
‘Those lips never cursed anyone, never even 
criticized anyone. Those eyes were beyond 
the possibility of seeing evil, that mind had 
lost the power of thinking evil. He saw 
nothing but good*. To him ‘Sri Ramakrishna 
is a force. You should not think that his 
doctrine is this or that. Bui: he is a power 
...working in the world*. 15 This wjis the 
person that young Narcndranalh came to 
meet. 

It may be presumed that .Sri Kumukrishna 
was seated on the small couch in his room. 
He was dressed in a red bordered ordinary 
dhoti. Very likely he hail pul on his usual 
winter garment, a green coloured moleskin 
shawl bordered with red. A man ol medium 
height, he was thin to emaciation and of 
extremely delicate health. The slightly 
veiled eyes and the short beard he wore could 
hardly give a visitor the impression that ail 
extraordinary personality lay hidden behind 
them. He had a bewitching smile, i lis rustic 
Bengali spoken with a slight though delight¬ 
ful stammer held his listeners spell-bound. 

Sri Ramakrishna recounted Narcndra's 
visit in the following words. 

Naren entered this room on the first day through 
the western' door (lacing the Ganga). I noticed 
that he took no care of his body; the hair of 
his head and his dress were mu at all trim; like 


H. The Compleie Works of Sntiitii Vivek- 
ananda, vol. 6. p. 64. 

t-” 5, '.I'he Complete Works of JSwami Vivek- 
ananda. vol.- 5, p. 269. 
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others, he had no desire at all for any external 
objects; he was, as it were, unattached to any¬ 
thing. His eyes indicated that a major part of 
his mind was perforce drawn ever inward. When 
I saw all these, I wondered, 'Is it possible that 
such a great spiritual aspirant possessing a 
superabundance of Sattva, should live in Calcutta, 
the home of worldly people? There was a mat 
spread on the floor; 1 asked him to sit down. 
He sat down near the jar of Oanga water. A 
few acquaintances of his also came with him 

that day-On enquiry, I came to know that 

he learnt two or three Bengali songs only. 1 
asked him to sing them. He began singing the 
Brahmo song, ‘O nvnd, come, let us go home’. 16 

16. According to Swami Suddhananda's diary, 
Sri Ramakrishna recognized Narendra to have 
seen him at Surendra Mitra’s. He said to 
Narendra, T wish much to hear you sing. That 
day you sang. They were pleasant to listen to’. In 
those days he knew classical songs in Hindi and 
a few devotional songs composed by the Brahmos. 

Swami Nikhilananda's translation of the Bengali 
song composed by Ayodhyanath Pakrashi runs 
like this : 

Let us go back, once more, O, mind, to our 
own abode I 

Here in this foreign land of earth 

Why should we wonder aimlessly in stranger’s 
guise? 

These living beings round about, and the 
live elements. 

Are strangers to you. all of them; none is 
your own. 

Why do you thus forget yourself. 

In love with strangers, O my mind? 

Why do you thus forget your own ! etc. 

(vide. The Gospel, p. 981). 

According to Narcndra’s own narration as 
found in the Gospel, p. 982, he also sang an¬ 
other song composed by Bccharam Chatterjee. 
It runs as follows : 

O Lord, must all my days pass by so utterly 
in vain? 

Down the path of hope I gaze with longing, 
day and night. 

Thou art the Lord oi all the worlds, and 1 

but a beggar here. 

How can I ask of Thee to come and dwell 
within my heart? 

My poor heart's humble cottage door is 
standing open wide; 

Be gracious, Lord, and enter there but once, 
and quench its thirst ! 


As if in meditation he sang it with the whole 
of his mind and heart. When I heard it, I could 
not control myself and was in ecstasy. 1 ? 

As his mind descended to normal con¬ 
sciousness Sri Ramakrishna with a radiant 
smile lighting his face, said, 'Behold! how 
Naren beams with the light of Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning ! M8 Those present 
in the room were surprised at these words 
but could hardly appreciate their import. 
On being questioned by the Master, 
Narendra replied that every night as be 
closed his eyes to sleep he saw a ball of light 
between his eye-brows. Sri Ramakrishna 
was delighted and observed that it indicated 
Narendra’s inborn capacity for meditation 
on the transcendental Self. 

Here is Swami Vivekananda's own 
account of what happended then. 

Shortly alter, he suddenly stood up, and taking 
me by the hand, led me on to the northern veran¬ 
dah. It was winter and the open spaces between the 
pillars were covered with bamboo mat screens 
to keep out the cold northern wind. Therefore, 
on entering the covered verandah, when the 
door leading to the verandah was closed, he 
could not be seen by anyone from within the 
room or from the other side of the verandah. 
As soon as the Master entered the covered 
verandah he closed the door behind us. 1 thought 
he might perhaps give me some instruction in 
private. But what he said and did next was 
beyond my comprehension. AH on a sudden he 
caught hold of my hand and began shedding 


From Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, 
p. 716. 

16 > The ‘Life of Swami Vivekananda’ has put 
this episode after Sri Ramakrishna had fed 
Narendra sweets, etc. We have followed here the 
sequence followed in the diary of Swami 
Suddhananda. 

According to Manomohan Mitra's account in 
Tattwamanjari, Narendra sang only the song, 
‘Fix your mind in the One Ancient Person with¬ 
out blemish', etc. The song transported Sri 
Ramakrishna into ecstasy and his face beamed 
with joy. The Gospel, p. 535, however, corrob¬ 
orates the fact that Narendra sang the two 
above quoted songs. 
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profuse tears of joy. He addressed me very 
tenderly, as if I were somebody familiar to 
him for, a long time, ‘Ah ! is it nice that you 
should come so late? Why have you been so 
unkind as to make me wait all these days? My 
cars arc tired of hearing the futile talks of 
worldly people. Oh, 1 thought I would burst, 
not having found anyone to whom I could com¬ 
municate my inner experiences.’ And so he went 
like that all the time raving and weeping. The 
next moment he stood before me with folded 
palms showing me the respect due to a divine 
being and addressed me, ‘Lord, I know that you arc 
the ancient sage Nara,w the incarnation of 
Narayana, born on earth to take away the 
sufferings and sorrows of mankind'. 2 *) 

I was altogether taken aback by his conduct — 
I was startled. ‘What is this I have come to 
see’. I thought, *He must be stark mad ! Why, 
1 am but the son of Viswanath Dutta, and yet 
he dares address me thus !' However, I kept 
quiet and then let the madman talk. The next 
moment he asked me to wait there and brought 
some butter, candy and sandesh from the room 
and began to feed me with his own hand. He 
paid no heed to my repeated requests to give them 
to ntc so that F might share them with my com¬ 
panions saying. They will get some later. You 


tfl* During Narendra's third visit to Dakshincs- 
war Sri Kamakrishna fell into a trance and 
touched Narcridra and the latter lost all out¬ 
ward consciousness. Sri Ramakrishna said, 
‘When Narendra had lost his normal conscious¬ 
ness l asked him that day many questions, such 
as who he was, where he came from, why he 
was bom, how long he would be in this world 
and so on and so forth. Entering into the depth 
of his being, he gave proper answers to all these 
questions. These answers of his confirmed what 
l thought and saw and knew in my vision about 
him. It is forbidden to say all these things'. 
(Sri Ramakrishna. the Great Master, p. 736). 

Truly Romain Rutland comments that in 
the first few words Sri Ramakrishna spoke to 
Narendra ‘he settled for Vivekananda the duty 
of social service, to which he was to devote his 
life’. (The Life of Ramakrishna. by Romain 
Rolland, footnote on p. 2S0). 

According to the Gospel , p. 981, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna during the third meeting with Narendra 
and Narendra's second visit to Dakshineswar 
praised him as if he were God. He said to hint, 
‘O Narayana, you have assumed this body for 
my sake', etc. 


please eat these yourself.' Saying so he fed me all 
these delicacies and said. ‘Promise me that you 
will come back soon to see me alone'. Unable 
to evade his importune request. 1 had to say, 
'Yes'. I returned with Sri Ramakrishna to the 
common parlour and sat down beside my com¬ 
panions. 2 ) 

Narendra quietly sat watching Sri Rama¬ 
krishna minutely but could not find anything 
abnormal in Sri Ramakrishna's words, 
demeanour or behaviour towards others. On 
the other hand, his illuminative talk and 
ecstasy suggested that he was truly a man of 
renunciation and there was a marked con¬ 
sistency between, precept and practice in his 
life. He spoke lucidly about renunciation. 

Suddenly it struck Narendra, ‘Can this 
man be a great teacher ?’ He crept near 
to Sri Ramakrishna and asked him the 
challenging question which he had ^already 
oiked various religious men. 

‘Do you believe in God, Sir?’ 

‘Yes’. 

‘Have you seen God, Sir?' 

‘Yes, 1 see Him just as 1 see you here, 
only in an intenser sense. And if you want 
to see, you too can see Him.‘- lu 

Sri Ramakrishna continued, 

. Cit'd can he wen and spoken with, just as I 
am seeing you and speaking with you, hut who 
wants tv’ dv> so? People grieve and shed potfuls 
of teai s at the death of their wives and sons and 
behave in the same way for the sake of money 
■and properly, but who does so because he 
cannot realize God? If anyone is really equally 
anxious to see Him and calls on Him. He will 
certainly reveal Himself to him.22 

Narendra could not but believe that Sri 
Ramakrishna was saying (hen like a divinely 

21 • .{'ri Sri Rcimakryiia LUuprasanga. vol. 5, 
pp. 68-70. 

211 • Swami Vivekananda’s lecture on *My 
Master', vide The Complete I Corks of Swami 
Vivekanatuht . vol. 4. p. I7‘>. The last portion 
of this dialogue is from Gmudav lturniun. 
p. M2. 

22. Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, p. 718. 
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inspired man from the depths of his realiz¬ 
ation. Recounting later its impact he said, 

That impressed me at once. For the first time 
I found a roan who dared to say that he saw 
God, that religion was a reality, to be felt, to be 
sensed in an infinitely more intense way than we 
can sense the world.23 

Nevertheless, Naren could hardly recon¬ 
cile the picture before his eyes of this 
unostentatiously simple and serene man with 
his strange conduct he had just witnessed. 
He was tempted to conclude that Sri Rama- 
krishna must be a monomaniac, and even 
thought that perhaps he himself had been 
subjected to a trick of hypnotism or mes¬ 
merism by the old man. However, he said 
to himself, ‘He may be a madman but only 
a fortunate few can have such renunciation. 
Even if insane, this man is the holiest of the 
holy, a true saint, and for that alone he 
deserves the reverential homage of man¬ 
kind’. Nursing such conflicting thoughts, 
he managed to bow before Sri Ramakrishna 
and begged his leave to return to Calcutta. 
Sri Rainakrishna took hold of him and said 
endearingly, ‘Come again, won’t you, 
please ? 1 feel greatly anxious for you. 
Will you come again ?’ Narcndra could 
not resist saying ‘I shall try, sir'. 

Sri Ramakrishna had already made an 
assessment of Narendranath. He later des¬ 
cribed Narcndra as a nityasiddha, Ihvara- 
koti, etc. In his characteristic way he spoke 
of Natendra as a thousand-pctalled lotus. 
‘Others are pots and jugs. Narendra is a 
huge water-barrel. Among fishes he is the 
huge, red-eyed carp, others are small variet¬ 
ies of fish.... He is like the male pigeon 
who, if held by its beaks, forcibly breaks 
away from you.... I feel Strong, when he is 
with me in a gathering*. He was never tired 
of pointing out the superiority of his gen- 

*3- The Complete Works of Smimi Vivek- 
ananda, vol. 5, p. J79. 


ius, nor of foretelling his great future. He 
himself used to test his disciples through 
secular and spiritual means and would ask 
them, ‘Test me as money-lenders test their 
coins. You must not accept me until you 
have tested me thoroughly’. As Sri Rama- 
krishna saw in him the ‘future great man’, 
he accorded him the highest place among 
his disciples. 24 He publicly placed the 
recognized fame of Keshab Chandra Sen 
below the potential greatness of Narendra, 
who had accomplished nothing as yet. 
Narendra however, did not feel flattered by 
what he regarded as the saint’s exaggerated 
estimate of his potentialities. 

Narendra returned home but was at a 
loss to make a definite estimate of Sri 
Rainakrishna. His philosophical and scien¬ 
tific thinking had received a severe jolt. In 
his next visit to the saint, which took place 
almost a month later, Narendra was deter¬ 
mined to assess the ‘real nature and power 
of the strange individual’. However, as Sri 
Ramakrishna drew near him in an ecstatic 
mood, muttered some words and placed his 
right foot on his body, he was swept off by 
a powerful spiritual experience. He saw ‘with 
eyes open, that all the things of the room 
together with the walls were rapidly whirling 
and receding into an unknown region and 
my 1-ness together with the whole universe 
was, as it were, going to vanish in an ail- 
devouring great void’. 25 He cried out in 
consternation. Sri Ramakrishna laughed, 
stroked his chest and brought him hack to 
normal consciousness. On his way to his 
home Narendra mused, ‘How can a man 
who shatters to pieces a resolute and strong 
mind like mine be dismissed as a lunatic?’ 
He determined to be more careful next time. 

But he did not fare better even during his 


Swami Ramakrishnananda: Sri Rama- 
krislma and His Mission, published by Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Madras, 1955, p. 46. 

23 ‘ Sri Ramakrishna, the Crcat Master, p. 737. 
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third visit. Sri Ramakrishna walked with 
Narendra for some time in the adjacent 
garden of Jadunath Mallick. In the parlour 
Sri Ramakrishna went into an ecstatic 
trance and touched him. Narendra com¬ 
pletely lost his external consciousness. Sri 
Ramakrishna asked him many questions 
regarding Narendra's past, his mission in 
the world, his span of life in the world. 
About this incident Sri Ramakrishna later 
on said, ‘Entering into depth of his being 
he gave proper answers to all these ques¬ 
tions. These answers of his proved what T 
thought and saw and knew in my visions 
about him*. 20 He learnt also that Naren¬ 
dra was a great sage who had attained per¬ 
fection in meditation, and the day he recog¬ 
nized his true self he would give up his body 
through yoga. The effect of this mystic 
experience lingered with him almost for a 
month, like an intoxication. 

What, however, drew Narendra irresist¬ 
ibly to the Master was the latter's unbound¬ 
ed love. He later admitted that Sri Rania- 
krishna had bound him over to him by his 
love. His intense love for others and deep 
concern for others' welfare distinguished all 
his activities and to Narendra he appeared 
as love personified. After the Master’s pass¬ 
ing Swami Vivekananda once wrote : ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna has no peer; nowhere else 
in this world exists that unprecedented per¬ 
fection, that wonderful kindness for all that 
does not stop to justify itself, that intense 
sympathy for men in bondage*. 27 So over¬ 
joyed Sri Ramakrishna used to be at times 
at. the sight of Narendra that he would pass 
into samadhi, saying ‘There he is—Na—'. 
Sri Ramakrishna would feed him with his 
own hands. Sri Ramakrishna lovingly called 


Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, p. 740. 
27. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek - 
ananda. vol. 6, p. 2?I 


him ‘Sukadeva'. 28 Anxious to bequeath his 
own spiritual treasure to his heir-elect as 
early as possible, Sri Ramakrishna trained 
him m many ways and granted him several 
deep spiritual experiences. 

However, despite these convincing experi¬ 
ences and demonstration of the incompre¬ 
hensible power of Sri Ramakrishna. and in 
spite of the Master’s immeasurable love for 
him. Narendra had considerable difficulty in 
fully accepting him as a world teacher. He 
never abdicated his reason for a moment. 
He would accept nothing that could not be 
rigorously tested by reason. When asked 
by the Master, Narendra would bluntly say, 
‘A thousand persons may look upon you 
as an avatnra, but T will refuse to do so un¬ 
til T am convinced about it*. Sri Rania- 
krishna was not. annoyed in the least for he 
knew truth will triumph in the end. 1 

The transformation of Narendranath from 
an apparently unbelieving youth into an 
ardent believer in the prophethood of Sri 
Ramakrishna and the torch-bearer of his 
master's message to Ihc work! is, according 
to his biographers, a guarded secret of Swami 
Vivekananda’s inner life. It no doubt 
involved stupendous spiritual struggles and 
manifold spiritual experiences. The out¬ 
come of this transformation was a new 
revelation to the world, the dawn of a new 
Age. So closely connected are the life and 
message of Sri Ramakrishna with those of 
Swami Vivekananda that Sister Nivedita 
wrote about them in her hook The M ister 
as 1 saw Him : 

It was said to me lately by one of the older 
generation that 'Ramakrishna had lived for the 
making of Vivekananda’. Is it indeed so? Or 
is it not rather impossible to distinguish with 
such fixity between one part and another, in a 
single mighty utterances of the Divine Mother- 


20- Mahendranath Dtitia, Sri Sri Rnmakrishner 
Anudhyana (Bengali), published by Mahcndra 
Publication Committee. Calcutta 700 005. 1st 
Edition, p. 83. 
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heart? Often it appears to me. in studying all ends, in relation to him. the sphere of those of 
these lives, that there has been with us a soul others, or that there begins his own.^i 
named Kamakrishna-Vivekananda. and that, in - 

the penumbra of his being, appear many forms, The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 

some of which arc with us still, and of more of (Calcutta: Sister Nivedita Girls' 'School, 1967), 
whom it could be said with entire truth that here vol. 1, p. 68, 


SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF A JUST SOCIETY 

SWAM! SIDDHINATHANANDA 


The word ‘Society’ may mean a human 
community or the entire body of mankind. 
Either way, society is composed of men. 
Man is the primary unit of society. But any 
collection of individuals does not make a 
society. It must have a set pattern and a 
code of conduct to regulate the relation 
among its members. Here comes the ques¬ 
tion of justice. Justice means righteousness, 
uprightness, fairness, etc. So a just 
society is one wherein the mutual relations 
of its members are guided and regulated by 
justice. In a small group, this may be 
practicable to some extent; but in the vast 
mass of mankind is it a practicable proposi¬ 
tion? Is it not Utopian? It may be Uto¬ 
pian. but it is worthwhile to have it, for man¬ 
kind must have a noble ideal to strive for. 
If no such ideal is kept in view, it will be 
the jungle law. and not human law, that will 
prevail among mankind. Trains may run 
late, but can any train run without a time¬ 
table ? Rules may be observed more in their 
breach, yet society cannot survive without 
certain regulatory rules. So. even as a 
Utopian ideal there must be the conception 
of a just society. The point of our dis¬ 
cussion here is. what con Id be the true 
foundation of a just society? 

Where do we begin, at the individual end 
or the social end ? Evidently at the indi¬ 
vidual end, because, the individual is the 
starting point. The personality of man has 
ihree levels : the animal, the human and the 


divine. Tn common with the sub-human 
creatures, man is naturally interested in. 
preserving and perpetuating his life. At 
this level, he is not far removed from the 
quadrupeds. But endowed as he is with 
(he power of thinking, he soon finds that 
for his very survival he has to depend on 
others. He learns that unbridled selfishness 
is suicidal. He has certain basic needs like 
food, clothes, shelter and family to live and 
multiply. The objects of enjoyment exist 
in limited quantities but man’s greed is 
unlimited. Therefore a workable adjustment 
with other individuals becomes indispens¬ 
able. At least a sort of non-aggression pact 
must prevail in society for each individual’s 
survival. The posture of confrontation can¬ 
not continue for long, for it causes constant 
anxiety. So men developed certain social 
rules. These social rules are only a form of 
organized selfishness. They cannot with¬ 
stand the stress and strain of self-interest. 
It is only the fear of retaliation that actually 
keeps each man in check. Prison, police, 
and penal codes are only the organized 
forms of collective retaliation. Governments 
function at this level. 

However, this is not the whole truth about 
human society. Man has a spiritual dimen¬ 
sion loo. He has an innate conception of 
goodness and freedom. This he derives 
from his divine essence. Only when he 
becomes aware of his true spiritual essence 
docs he deserve to be called man. Every- 
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one thinks, 1 am, 1 must be, free. 1 value 
my being for itself.’ This sense of self¬ 
value leads us to accept and respect those 
values for our fellow-beings also. 

What is the source of this sense of value 
and what is its sanction ? The source is 
niy own being; it is not imposed from out¬ 
side. In my essence J am the Spirit, the 
Atman, which knows no destruction. I am 
the witness of all the changes, but I am 
changeless. Eternally I am. I cannot con¬ 
ceive of a lime when I was not, or, when 
( will not be. I must be there as the wit¬ 
ness of both being and non-bcing. Pure be¬ 
ing is my essential nature. Being knows no 
spatial or temporal limitation. The Infinite 
can be only one. Hence all existence is one 
in the Infinite Spirit. This is the ultimate 
experience of great spiritual masters and the 
testimony of great scriptures. This is the 
conclusion of Vedanta. It is this oneness 
of existence that gives sanction to all moral 
values. Why should 1 love my neighbour ? 
Why should I do unto others as I would 
want others to do to me ? If it serves my 
purpose, why should I not hate my neigh¬ 
bour ? The reason is, by hating my neigh¬ 
bour I am hurting myself, for I and my 
neighbour are one in the Spirit. This spiri¬ 
tual oneness of all existence is the source 
of all moral sense, and it is the spiritual 
brotherhood of the human race that gives 
sanction to the moral Governance of society. 

It is the moral value that gives rise to the 
sense of justice. So, spiritual oneness is the 
ultimate foundation on which a just society 
may be built up. Hindu society was organ¬ 
ized on the basis of this spiritual foundation. 
This scheme had twin goals to achieve : 
individual salvation and social justice. Tt 
is callfed v:ir>ja-asrama-flharma—Si code of 
living based on one’s social status and stage 
of spiritual evolution. Varna originally 
meant a division of labour according to each 
one’s aptitude. There was the intellectual 
class devoted to study and teaching. They 
were known as Brahmins. The ruling class 


was called the Ksatriyas. Next in social 
order was the business community called 
the Vaisyas. Then came the labouring 
class known as the Sudras. Each varnu 
had its alloted duties and certain privileges. 
The emphasis was always on the discharge 
of duties and never on privileges. It was a 
composite scheme for the common welfare 
of the whole society. But what was orig¬ 
inally a division of labour based on the apti¬ 
tude and capacity of each individual, be¬ 
came hereditary as the powerful classes 
started stressing their privileges more than 
the discharging of the social obligation, and 
that led to its degeneration and ruin. 

The mrama dhrama is a course of dis¬ 
cipline for self-improvement. As a student 
one learns the end and means of a perfect 
life which forms the foundation of his whole 
future. Tt is called Brahmacarya, the, life 
of discipline essential for the acquisition of 
sacred knowledge Next is the life of the 
Grhastha, the householder. The health and 
welfare of the society depend on him. His 
is a life of service. Man depends on ever 
so many factors for his existence. His debts 
to the world are innumerable. The ancients 
have fixed five natural debts which every 
one ought to discharge. The gods give us 
sun and rain; the Risis have, through their 
austerity accumulated a vast store-house of 
wisdom; the parents have provided us with 
the body; we depend on other men for 
mutual help; the dumb creatures we depend 
on for milk, manure and transport. So we 
are indebted to all of them. The debt to the 
gods is discharged by offering oblations in 
the fire. The Rsis will be pleased by our 
studying and teaching the Vedas. To pro¬ 
pitiate the departed ancestors one has to 
offer libations to the manes and also pro¬ 
duce progeny for the perpetuation of the 
family tradition. One must render hospital¬ 
ity to fellowmen. The dumb creatures have 
to be looked after with care and kindness. 
These are called the five daily yajiias of a 
householder. Here only duties are pre- 
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scribed; there is no mention of any privi¬ 
leges for the householder. This is social 
justice in practice. It embraces the whole 
creation from the gods down to the animals. 

After discharging one's duties as far as 
possible and on reaching the age of fifty, 
one has to retire from social and domestic 
duties, entrusting them to one's son. The 
retired man goes to some sacred place, and 
enters on a life of severe penance and medi¬ 
tation. He is called a Vanaprastha, an 
anchorite. In due course, he cuts himself 
off. from all worldly ties and takes to 
sannynsa, a life of total dedication to Cpod. 
Thus the airama dharma is a scheme for 
the attainment of spiritual freedom through 
the fulfilment of one’s domestic and social 
duties. The twin schemes of varva and 
airama dharmas is the practical applica¬ 
tion of the moral obligations of each towards 
his fellow-beings. Its ultimate basis is the 
spiritual oneness of all existence. Each for 
all and all for each, is its directive principle. 
It is a scheme based on the ideal of yajha, 
sacrifice. Occasions for friction and injus¬ 
tice are reduced to the minimum. Selfish¬ 
ness is the root of all injustice. The varna 
and asrama dharmas aim at the eradication 
of all selfishness. 

Of late, this scheme has fallen into disuse. 
The Brahmacarya and Vanaprastha 
asramas have almost disappeared. Garhas- 
thya remains though not exactly in the 
ancient form. Sannyasa too survives to 
some extent. The other two stages also 
deserve to be resuscitated in modern times. 
Without a proper foundation provided by 
the Brahmacarya asrama, a noble and fruit¬ 
ful life cannot be built up. The problems 
of the present day generation gap and of 
old age could be solved if a proper VSna- 
prastha order is organized. 

The home being the unit of society, the 
search for justice in society must start with 
the home. Truly has it been said, charity 
begins at home. India had an age-old 
family system which ensured the security 


and welfare of each member. It was the 
joint-family system where members of three 
or four generations lived together under a 
senior member. Under this system, none 
was neglected. The aged and the ailing, 
the crippled and the orphaned, 
the dull and the retarded, all 
were taken care of. To each according to 
his need and from each according to his 
capacity, was the principle on which this 
system was based. Necessarily, this involved 
a great deal of self-sacrifice which restricted 
the individual’s freedom. Justice involves sac¬ 
rifice. Modern man in search of personal 
freedom has broken up the joint-family 
with the result that each Individual is left to 
fend for himself. As a consequence, society 
is faced with the problems of the orphans, 
the aged, the sick and the forsaken. Old 
people feel insecure and neglected. Society 
and the individual have to pay a heavy price 
for modem man’s unbridled assertion of 
individual freedom. 

Selfishness is the mother of all injustice. 
Fear of punishment may keep it in check 
to some extent. But the effective check can 
come only from within. This is possible 
only when one learns to value each indi¬ 
vidual for himself, for ‘I and my neighbour’- 
are one in Spirit. Here is the spiritual 
foundation for a just society. This spiritual 
contact with God and the neighbours in and 
through God lias to be assiduously culti¬ 
vated. Prayer and meditation play a very 
important par-, in daily renewing this con¬ 
tact. This awareness is real religion, and 
all moral values are derived from religion. 

In modern times some countries are experi¬ 
menting with the idea of building up a model 
society disregarding religion. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, the very protagonists of the system 
may have got such an idea from the ancient 
monastic communities. Have they succeed¬ 
ed ? The present indications are that they 
have not. Material poverty they may have 
removed to a certain extent; but at what 
price? The whole nation is suppressed. 
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The individual has no freedom. A few who 
control the State machinery dictate and 
decide what is good or bad for the whole 
country. A society without freedom is not 
worthy to be called a society, much less a 
just society. Justice springs from freedom 
and it thrives in freedom, it is impossible 
to build a society where justice finds an 
honourable position without the moral values 
derived from religion. For only religion can 
make man truly unselfish and enable him 
to recognize another’s need as greater than 
his own. Love of God is true religion, and 
love of man in and through God is true 
morality which is the source of all justice. 
A life without prayer and meditation will 
be barren. It cannot beget true justice 
The common people follow the example 
set by the rulers and leaders of society. 
Sri Rama was dharma-vigraha, justice per¬ 
sonified. There is a fine description of the 
condition of the people under Rama's 
benign rule: ‘At the time, no woman suf¬ 
fered widowhood. None had any harm 
from reptiles. Nobody sulFered from any 
ailment. There were no thieves or rob¬ 


bers in the land. None had any mishap. 
There was no occasion for old people to 
perform the funeral rites of young people. 
All were happy; all were devoted to jus¬ 
tice. Free from ailments ami anxieties they 
lived long. Edible roots and fruits were 
plenty. Plants and trees were always in 
bloom. Rain fell when people needed rain. 
The wind blew soft and pleasant. The 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and the Sudras 
were devoted to their allotted duties, were 
happy in doing them and were free from 
greed. When Rama ruled, people were 
truthful and just. All were in fine shape and 
upright.’ 

The glorious period of India's history was 
when Ashoka, one of the world’s great 
emperors presided over her destinies. The 
concluding verse of the Bhagavud-Gita 
reads : ‘Where Kr$iia. the Lord of Yoga 
and Partha with his bow stand together, 
there prosperity, victory, dignity and justice 
reign supreme; have no doubt about it'. 
When good men are ready to fight for jus¬ 
tice with God as their support, then justice 
will prevail in society. 


THE PLACE OF NEGATION IN ADVAITA 

PROF. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 


In all mystical philosophies such as that 
of Plotinus, theological systems as that of 
Saint Acquinas and Idealistic monism like 
that of Samkara, the approach to the abso¬ 
lute reality comes to be formulated in nega¬ 
tive teems. The reason for this inclination is 
obvious. Human thought and language 
arise in empirical consciousness and are 
forged in relation to objects and situations 
obtaining in the materialistic and pluralistic 
order of experience. Hence no affirmative 
characterization of the superempiricul 


ultimate in terms relative th:.t order i-. 
possible. But an ascent to the Absolute 
must be effected. The only alternative 
method of access to that ahiiude should be 
by negation. The seli-cancellation of the 
lower is the way to the L.t>ainmeni of the 
transcendent. This mode of progress 
through negation is best exemplified in the 
Advaita of Samkara and a study of his pro¬ 
cedure is found to shed illumination on the 
entire methodology of transcendentalism. 


Samkara enters the Indian philosophical 
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scene not as an originator of a new Jine of 
thought but as a commentator, in spite of 
his great intellectual brilliance and spiritual 
profundity. All his astounding powers of 
intellect and intuition and his inimitable 

scholarship are devoutly harnessed to the 
elucidation, thorough and penetrating, of the 
perennial classics of Vedanta, the Upanisads, 
the Brahma-sutra and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

It is in the course of his interpretation of 
these texts, that the negative mode of 

designating the ultimate Principle acquires 
substantiation. While all these texts illus¬ 
trate and embody the method, it is 
particularly in the Upanisads, the really 
foundational authority, that the method is 
inculcated in a great variety of ways. In 
explaining these, Sariikara presents the 
negative approach to the absolute in all 
requisite amplitude. Among the Upanisads, 
the greatest and the longest one, the 

Brhadaranyuka, is the focal classic for the 
purpose. The formula of ‘netl, neti’ is its 
characteristic contribution. We will do well 
to attend to saiiikara's exposition of the 
formula, both in the commentary on 
the Upanisad and in the connected dis¬ 
cussions in his interpretation of the Brahma- 
sutra. 

3 

There are two arresting features in this 
connection in the Brhatiarunyaku. In the 
first place, the neti. neti passage is not 
found in any other Upanisad and is unique 
to this Upanisad. In the second place. >t 
occurs five times in this Upanisad. 1 We 
can make out thereby that it is both special 
and pervasively fundamental to it. In the 
traditional exegetical estimate, it enjoys both 
upuvvatii and ahhyasa. It appears that the 
first enunciation of the principle is of the 
greatest importance, and the subsequent 

!• Brhadaran yak a-U pa it if ad, 2.3.6 : 3.9.23 ; 

4.2.4 ; 4.4.22; 4.5.13. 


incorporations of it in the course of the 
wide-ranging Upanisad is just confirmatory 
of its importance and almost borders on 
formal acknowledgement. 

It is necessary to go through the first 
passage in some detail. It is the concluding 
part of a section named ‘MQrtamurta 
Brahmana’ which opens with the declaration 
that Brahman has two forms (ruptt : gross 
(maria) and subtle ( amurtd ). The two 
forms are analysed into two sets of factors— 
composing the framework of the external 
world and that of the corresponding in¬ 
dividual personality. The details of these 
factors are not of importance for our pur¬ 
pose on hand. All that is essential to note 
here is that two forms arc ascribed to 
Brahman, the gross and the subtle, and 
each form finds embodiment both in the 
cosmos and the individual living being. 
The discourse proceeds thence to the heart 
of the teaching. It declares neti, neti ‘Not 
this. Not this*. What could this mean? It 
manifestly signifies an emphatic negation. 
It is further asserted, ‘there is no other, 
transcending this’. Brahman is proclaimed 
to be sutyasya satyam ‘the Reality of 
realities’. 2 

Let us follow the elucidation of sariikara 
in the commentary on the Upanisad and 
also his detailed discussion in Brahma- 
sutra, 3-2-22. 

(«) What is it that is negated? It cannot 
be both Brahman and the forms predicated 
of it. Such a total negation would be 
absurd, for all negation requires an affirm¬ 
ative basis.3 Nor can Brahman, the same as 
the Atman, be negated as it is a self-estab¬ 
lished and self-luminous reality. It is the 
pre-supposition of all cognitive affirmations 
and negations. The negation, in so far as it 
is the exercise of cognitive consciousness, is 
itself based on it. The ‘contingent’ 

*• Ibid. 2.3.6. 

Samkara, Commentary on Brahma-sutra 
2.2.81; 2.3.7; 3.2.22. 
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phenomena can be negated as their 
non-existence is conceivable. The Self is a 
‘necessary* entity in the sense that its 
opposite is self-contradictory. The forms 
attributed to it can be negated without self- 
contradiction. But why does the sacred text 
attribute forms to it and then negate them? 
There is a strong reason behind the pro¬ 
cedure. The manifold of existence given in 
empirical consciousness, is first of all denied 
independent reality. It has no being outside 
Brahman as supposed in popular under¬ 
standing. And then its existence in Brahman 
as its attribute or form or mode is also 
denied. That way a total negation of the 
phenomenal is achieved. The procedure of 
the Upanisad in this connection is perfectly 
suited for achieving such a completeness of 
negation. 

(b) Why should predication of forms to 
Brahman be discarded? Principally there 
are two reasons. The categories of thought 
and speech apply validly to the objects of 
experience, and the At man-Brahman is 
never an object. It is avimyantafypati, 
meaning it does not fall into the realm of 
objects but constitutes the transcendent 
subject. Further, all our categories of con¬ 
ception and verbalization apply to the 
pluralistic world of mundane experience 
and cannot signify the absolute Self devoid 
of all plurality. In this predicament the only 
way of thinking of an utterance that can 
serve to lead us to Brahman is the negative 
one. Through negation thp empirical en¬ 
crustation on Brahman is removed and the 
self-luminous reality allowed to shine 
irrepressibly in our consciousness un¬ 
obstructed. 

(c) Why does the Upanisad employ two 
negations, neti, neti ? The superficial justi¬ 
fication would be that the gross and subtle 
attributions are cancelled by the two 
negations. The deeper and radical inter¬ 
pretation would be that the repetition serves 
to repudiate all possible predications. This 
is a consummate technique of the text to do 

4 


away with all positive characterizations. 

(d) The Upanisad leaves us in no doubt 
that it is perpetrating no nihilism. ‘There 
is no other, transcending this* : this state¬ 
ment means that everything other than 
Brahman is a fictitious construction 
destined to pass away on the dawn of en¬ 
lightenment. This positive intent in spite of 
the negative characterization is brought out 
in the conclusion that Brahman is the 
‘Reality of realities’, satyasya satyam. 

(e) Samkara discerns an alternative and 
deeper import of the statement, ‘there is no 
other, transcending this’. He understands it 
to mean, ‘there is no way of indicating 
Brahman other than and superior to the 
negative process of denying the cosmic 
manifold’. His words are crisp and clear 
ntihi pro pa ficaprattled har u pad dan fit anyat 
param ddemnam brahmano asti.* That .only 
when a conditioned presentation of Brahman 
mixed with error is enough for the purpose 
on hand will the Upanisuds advance a posi¬ 
tive characterization, is his considered 
observation. 5 

Nothing more seems to be needed to 
emphasize the ultimate status of ‘neti, neti ’ 
as the presentation of the essential nature 
of Brahman. 

4 

Human thought and words are bound up 
with the pluralistic and objective world of 
phenomena. They cannot be instrumental 
in cognizing and indicating the ultimate 
Principle, which is both the ultimate subject 
and absolutely free from plurality of all 
kinds. Rut it is not something which can 
be negated, for it is the substratum of all 
experience and knowledge including our 
negative judgements. Tt is eternally given in 
self-consciousness. It is an indisputable 

4. Ibul, 3.2.22. 

5 gamkara, Commentary on Bfhadaranyaka- 
Upanifacl 2.3.6. 
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reality, and it cannot be positively affirmed 
by the inherently vitiated modes of thought 
and speech. Hence the way, nay, the only 
way, to it is the removal of the fictitious 
superstructure imposed on it by the radical 
error of human understanding. World-can¬ 
cellation is the most authentic apprehension 
of the Absolute: nahi prapanca-prati- 
Sedharupadesanat anyat purarii bmhmano 
ddcfytham usti. Human bondage is, in 
essence, the superstructure in question and 
its dismissal through enlightenment by way 
of neti, neti, is man's supreme emancipation. 

Such is the crux of philosophical position. 

5 

There is some complication in posl- 
Sarokara Advaita on this question. The 
Samksepa Sdnruka of Sarvajnatma Muni 
attributes the view of the primacy and 
ultimacy of the negative propositions of the 
Sruti to some Advaitin, whom one of his 
commentators identifies as Mandana, and 
vigorously controverts it by upholding the 
supremacy of affirmative texts such as 
. tuttvainasi, ‘That thou art’. The negations 
are regarded as accessory clarifications. The 
work commends another Advaitin as sharing 
this estimate, who seems to have regarded 
the negations as just restatements of the 
negative implications of the inclusive and 
primary affirmations. The latter Advaitin 
is identified by the commentator as 
Padmapuda.u But Sarvajnatma Muni 
apparently violates Sarivkara's assertion in 
the Sutra-Bhdsya that there is no way of 
indicating Brahman other than the negation 
of the world, and the Acarya's assertion in 
the Brhf.dunmyaka Bfijyya that the funda¬ 
mental nature of Brahman is signified by 
the negative texts such as neti, neti and 
positive texts can present only the condi¬ 
tioned Brahman. In the later context the 

CT. Sumkdu'pa Saririka ch. 1. verses 250- 

263. 


positive texts adduced by Samkara as in¬ 
stances are vijnanam anandarh brahma and 
vijhdna-gkana eva brahmdtmd. Traditional 
scholars may try to get over the difficulty 
by insisting that the positive texts men¬ 
tioned are not mahdvtikyas, and that in 
relation to the mahdvtikyas such as tat tvam 
asi and ahum brahmdsmi, neti, neti can 
function only in an accessory capacity. 7 
That Samkara placed the mahavdkyas above 
neti, neti and the other affirmative texts such 
as the ones he adduces were placed lower 
than it, is an arbitrary contention without 
a shred of evidence in Samkara’s inter¬ 
pretation. Further, the Sutra-Bhasya 
passage that there is no way of instruction 
about Brahman other than and superior to 
the negation of the phenomenal order, offers 
an insuperable difficulty to those who seek 
devices to get over the primacy of the nega¬ 
tive approach. 

A closer attention to the mahavdkyas 
strengthens this conclusion remarkably. A 
mahdvdkya is an identity-proposition in 
which the subject-term refers to the cog¬ 
nizing self and the predicate signifies 
Brahman. The two cannot be identified as 
they appear to the first look, on the sur¬ 
face, as it were. The predication of Brah- 
man-hood has to knock out in the notion of 
the self all that is incompatible with Brah¬ 
man-hood. In reality even the supposedly 
affirmative mahdvdkya such as uhani 
brahmdsmi exhibits a fundamentally nega¬ 
tive character. Surcsvara elucidates that 
mahdvdkya precisely in this manner. 8 The 
serpent in the standard example of illusion 
is described as the rope in the correcting 
judgement for purposes of negating the 
illusory serpent in its substratum, the rope. 
The apparently affirmative statement is a 

1- This possibility was suggested by Prof. 
Hiriyanna in the course of a persona] discussion. 

Suresvara, Naifkarmya-Sidtlhi, ch. 2, verse 
29. The above understanding of Sureswara is 
endorsed in Paiundasi, ch. 8, verse 44. 
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cancellation-statement. In ‘Brahman’, the 
T is pruned down to its essential nature 
by virtue of the identification propounded. 
In the traditional Advaitic terminology this 
is a case of badhartha-samdnadhikarariya, 
apposition or co-ordination with a negative 
purport. 

The position is not altered in the case of 
the other equally great mahdvakya , tat tvam 
asi. Samkara himself includes it in the 
category of identification for purposes of 
negation. He lists four modes of sdmdnd- 
dhikaranva. apposition or equation: 

(a'' Substantive and adjectival relation 
= vi&esyavisesana. 

(h) Terminological equation ~ ekatva. 

(c) Superimposition = adhydsa. 

(d) Sublation or cancellation —apavada. 9 

It is pertinently revealing that he assigns 

tattvamasi to the last type of co-ordinate 
apposition. This would have been enough by 
itself to establish the negative character of 
the identification that obtains in tattvamasi 
in his view. 

Samfcara, Commentary on Brahmn-siitra 

3.3.9. 


But he goes further and furnishes a fuller 
and more forceful demonstration of the 
negative mode of the import involved. In 
the penetrating shorter and independent 
treatise (Jpadesa Sdhasri, we have the fol¬ 
lowing statement. “The term t at has the 
meaning of the term tvam. that is, the 
Innermost Self. The term tvam has the 
meaning of the term tat. Thus the two to¬ 
gether sublate the ‘subjection to evil’ in 
the connotation of tvam and ‘non-selfhood* 
in the connotation of the term tat’’. 10 By 
virtue of the identity propounded, each term 
mutually works out in relation to the other, 
the principle of neti. neti. The elucidation 
installs neti, neti in the very core of tat¬ 
tvamasi. Nothing more seems to be necessary 
for substantiating the completeness and 
finality of the neti, neti procedure. 


10 - 5F5015?: I 

Samkara, XJpadesa Sahasri. verse portion, 
ch. 18, verses 197-198. 


ADVAITA FOR THE WEST 

MARIE LOUISE BURKE 


1 ' 

The paper has to do with the philo¬ 
sophical teachings Swr.mi Vivekananda gave 
during his first visit to the West. More 
explicitly, it has to do with my own present 
understanding of those teachings—an under¬ 
standing which is, I believe, shared by many 
others, but not by all. To put it briefly, my 
understanding is that during the years of 
1895 and 1896, when Swami Vivekananda 
gave his most fully formutated and detailed 


teaching of Vedanta, he not only taught 
Advaita Vedanta with increasing emphasis, 
but, actually, taught nothing else ; that is 
to say, he did not teach the other schools 
of Vcdantic thought as equally acceptable 
religious philosophies for mordern limes. 
As I said, I do not think this view is uni¬ 
versally held. 

It has been said, for instance, that since 
Advaita is one of the three Vedantic ways 
of understanding God and man and the 
world, Swamiji, by virtue of his great uni¬ 
versality, would not have taught it exclus- 
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ively. rt is interesting to note that this 
view has existed from the very beginning of 
his mission and was held, or seems to have 
been held, by no less prominent a disciple 
of his than Sarah Ellen Waldo, who, as is 
well known, expertly took down his classes 
at Thousand Island Park. About two years 
later, after Swamiji had returned to India, 
she wrote a letter to Swami Saradananda, 
who was then in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and whom she had come to know during 
the previous year. I quote from her letter : 

1 And in many people, a tendency to identify 
Vedanta with Advaita. Mrs. (Annie) Besant does, 
and even Van Haagen (a New York disciple of 
Swamiji’s) does and thinks that you do. 

When I gave him a definition of Vedanta as 
including the three stages of dualism, mono¬ 
dualism, and monism, he wanted to strike out 
dualism and said he was sure 1 was wrong in 
calling that Vedanta. My understanding is that 
what Swamiji is striving for with all his might 
is precisely to wipe out the idea that only Advaita 
, is Vedanta and to impress everyone w ; th the 
clear idea that it includes the three. I have 
heard him say so over and over again, and it is 
in even his Madras speeches. Mrs. Besant told 
me in so many words that her idea of Vedanta 
is that it is an intellectual system of reasoning, 
so carefully worked out as to be impregnable 
against any argument that the human mind can 
devise against it. hut as having in it little help to 
everyday life— ... a mere dry philosophy with¬ 
out any of the vivifying power of love, a dead 
abstraction.... And this view is quite general 
among scholars and those who know anything of 
Eastern thought. That is wh> I mean to sub¬ 
scribe for a translation of Ramanuja's Bhasya ... 
(to prove) that Vedanta is not Advaita alone but 
includes vishishtadvaita equally. There is no 
doubt that the latter is really more attractive and 
better suited to the majority of Western minds.l 

The views that Miss Waldo expressed 
here seem to me to be representative of 
views that exist even today; that is why T 
have quoted her. And those views are 
entirely respectable. There is no question 

Sarah Ellen Waldo to Swami Saradananda. 
April 15, 1897, papers of Sara C.\ Bull. 


that there are three main schools of Vedanta 
—that is to say, three main interpretations of 
the Vedantic scriptures, and Swamiji did 
indeed say in Madras in 1897 (and else¬ 
where as well) that the word Vedanta, as 
he used it, applied to every sect in India 
that based its authority upon the Upanifads. 
‘This is what I mean by the word Vedanta,’ 
he said, ‘that it covers the ground of dual¬ 
ism, of qualified monism, and Advaitism in 
India.’ 2 

That statement was perhaps what Miss 
Waldo was referring to. But in this same 
Madras lecture Swamiji went on to say that 
the three main schools of Vedanta—over the 
respective merits of which commentators and 
pundits, philosophers and devotees daily 
engaged in rousing battles on the ghats of 
Benares — were, in fact, harmonious. He 
said : 

Tt was given to me to live with a man who 
was as ardent a dualist as an Advaitist, as ardent 
a Bhakta as a Jnani. (He was speaking, of 
course, of Sri Ramakrishna). And living with 
this man first put it into my head to understand 
the Upanigads and the texts of the scriptures 
from an independent and better basis than by 
blindly following the commentators; and in my 
opinion and in my researches, 1 came to the 
conclusion that these texts arc not at all con¬ 
tradictory ... but wonderfully harmonious, one 
idea leading up to the other. But the one fact I 
found is that in all the Upani$ad$, they begin 
with dualistic ideas, with worship and all that, 
and end with a grand flourish of Advaitic ideas.3 

Again, in Calcutta Swamiji said. “This 
is my attempt, my mission in life, to show 
that the Vedantic schools are not contra¬ 
dictory, that they all necessitate each other, 
all fulfill each other, and one, as it were, is 
the stepping-stone to the other, until the 
goal, the Advaita, the Tat Tvam Asi (the 

2* The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, 3:230 (Vivekananda Centenary Memorial 
Edition, throughout). 

3- Ibid., 3:233-34. 
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identity of the individual with the univer¬ 
sal), is readied.*’ 4 

Now, my understanding is that what 
Swamiji was saying here is not that he was 
preaching all the Vedantic schools, but that 
he was giving an interpretation of the Upa- 
nisads that accommodated them all. And. 
again if I am not mistaken, his interpreta¬ 
tion was made in the light of ultimate One¬ 
ness, as voiced by Advaita. Neither dual¬ 
ists nor qualified monists look upon their 
religions as ‘stepping-stones* to monistic 
truth. Indeed, dualistic, or theistic, religions 
consider monism to be blasphemous. 

The Advaitin, on the other hand, looking 
back, as it were, from a transcendental 
viewpoint, can see that dualistic teachings, 
from the most crude to the most noble and 
exalted, arc rooted in the divinity and abso¬ 
lute freedom of the soul and are reaching 
toward a realization of that divinity and 
freedom. It is the Advaitin who can say 
that other viewpoints are not wrong, that 
they are right as far as they go, that they 
arc necessary stages through which the soul 
passes on its way to a full realization of its 
identity with Brahman. Thus it seems to 
me that in his oft-repeated declaration that 
the varying interpretations of the Upanisads 
are necessary and harmonious steps leading 
to the ultimate truth and that they are 
representative of various religions of the 
world. Swamiji was not, as T said, preach¬ 
ing them all but. rather, was explaining them 
and throwing a wonderful harmonizing light 
on them, pointing out that they were never 
to be disparaged or condemned, but 
accepted in the light of and as ways to 
Oneness, as stages in man's flight toward 
the discovery of that One Being, which he 
himself is. 

It is, I think, of interest to note here that 
in the exposition of his message in the West, 
Swamiji led his audiences step by step 
through the stages of dualism and qualified 

4- Ibid., 3:324. 


monism, explaining these first. Just as the 
Upanisads begin with dualistic ideas (as he 
pointed out) and end with a grand flourish 
of Advaitic ideas, so in each of his series 
of Western lectures, as well as in some 
of his individual lectures, he would 
begin with dualistic ideas and end 
with a grand assertion of Advaita. This 
method, which he employed in both New 
York and London, is not always obvious in 
the Complete Works , for, generally speak¬ 
ing, his lectures are not there arranged in 
the order in which he gave them, but, very 
probably, in the order in which they came 
to light through the years. But however 
that may be, it was through a chronological 
reading of his American and English lectures 
of 1896 that I was struck by the notion 
that he was following a method and by the 
realization that for the sake of his listeners 
this almost had to be so. His effort was to 
impress upon an entire culture a new and 
startling and, in some respects, a very diffi¬ 
cult philosophy and way of thinking—and 
this within a few short months, less than a 
year. With the tremendous power of his 
intellect he gave his message so that it 
could be understood, digested, and acted 
upon. He did not speak in a haphazard, 
emotive, or poetic fashion—there was not 
time. Thus, even he. whose every word 
was truth itself, had to be methodical. I 
should hasten to add, however, that to say 
Swamiji gave his message with method is 
not to say that he did not speak with divine 
inspiration. His lectures were in themselves 
free flowing; he was truth embodied. But 
divine inspiration does not exclude intel¬ 
ligence. Indeed, to make the Vedanta phil¬ 
osophy in all its practical and theoretical 
aspects clear and living to the Western mind 
was an intellectual achievement of stunning 
proportions. On the other hand, he would 
never have undertaken that mission were it 
not for the vastness of his being. IT is 
words poured from him: he lectured as an 
act of love and worship, and thus while he 
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knew precisely what he was doing, he was 
at the same time fully spontaneous. 

But as I was saying, Swamiji expounded 
his message in steps, leading the mind of 
his audience (which was by and large the 
same audience for any one series of lec¬ 
tures) from the beginning of religion to its 
final goal. In 1896 his public lectures in 
New York were, first, ‘The Claims of Relig¬ 
ion', in which he defined religion in gen¬ 
eral and showed the necessity for it in all 
human life, and, second. ‘The Ideal of a 
Universal Religion', in which he gave a 
further definition of religion in general and 
of various religions or creeds in particular, 
showing the harmony between them. He 
then went on in his third and fourth lectures 
—‘The Macrocosm’ and ‘The Microcosm'— 
to answer some age-old questions, which in 
modem form were agitating the nineteenth- 
century mind. ‘Whence came this vast 
external universe? Where is it going? 
Why ? How ?’ And next, ‘Who is this 
“I” that witnesses the external world ? Who 
and what is man?’ In these two lectures 
Swamiji explained in some detail the cos¬ 
mology and psychology of Vedanta. Through 
a cosmological argument he posited the 
existence of an immanent God and through 
a psychological argument the existence of the 
individual, self-luminous, and eternal soul 
hehind the changing phenomena of body 
and mind, in other words, in these lectures 
he reached the pinnacle of dualistic thought. 

In his fifth New York lecture. ‘Bhakti 
Yoga’, Swamiji did not at once take up the 
thread of philosophy where he had left off. 
Rather, he spoke new of the path of love. 
Here, too, he began with a dualistic ap¬ 
proach. He spoke of the early stages of 
the relationship between the individual soul 
and the Personal God, and he ended with 
an ecstatic assertion of Iheir oneness. 


love selfish; at the end came the full blaze of 
light, when that self had become the Infinite. 
That God who at first was a Being somewhere, 
became resolved, as it were, into Infinite Love. 
Man himself was also transformed. He was 
approaching God, he was throwing off all vain 
desires, of which he was full before. With 
desires vanished selfishness. And, at the apex, 
(man) found that Love, Lover, and Beloved were 
one.B 

ft was not until his sixth lecture ‘The 
Real and the Apparent Man*, that Swamiji 
took up the philosophical thread of the 
Vedantic argument and after reviewing the 
dualistic position, he at last came to its 
resolution in monism. He said : 

It is not that the Soul and the mind and the 
body arc three separate existences, but this 
organism is one; It is the same thing which 
appears as the body, as the mind, and as beyond 
the mind and body.... There is but one all-com¬ 
prehending existence, and that one appears as 
manifold. This Self or Soul or Substance is all 
that exists in the universe. That Self or Sub¬ 
stance or Soul is, in the language of non-dualism, 
the Brahman appearing to be manifold by the 
interposition of name and form.ti 

In one grand, rolling sentence after the 
other, he poured forth the luminous truths 
of Advaita Vedanta. 

This whole universe is that One Unit Existence; 
name and form have created all these various 
differences.... There is but one Atman, one 
Self, eternally pure, eternally perfect, unchange¬ 
able, unchanged; it has never changed; and all 
these various changes arc hut appearances in that 
one Self.... It is the greatest of all lies that we 
are mere men; we arc the God of the universe. 
We have been always worshipping our own 
hidden Self.? 

In June and a part of July of 1896. 
Swamiji’s public lectures in London followed 
the same pattern as those in New York, 
as their titles alone suffice to show : ‘The 


There wc find the highest culmination of that with 5. ibid., 2:53. 

which man begins. At the beginning it was love G. Ibid., 2:274. 

for the self, but the claims of the little self made ?• Ibid.. 2:275. 279. 
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Necessity of Religion'. 'The Ideal of a Uni¬ 
versal Religion’, ‘The Real Nature of Man’ 
(which last covered the same ground as the 
New York lectures ‘The Macrocosm' and 
‘The Microcosm’), ‘Bhakti Yoga*. ‘Renun¬ 
ciation’, and ‘Realization'. 

From here on, beginning with the fall of 
1898 in London—the last season of his first 
visit—it was, it seems to me. all Advaita. 
His class-lectures on Maya, on the Upani- 
.sads, and.on Practical Vedanta had their 
beginning, middle, and end in a glowing 
discussion of the philosophy and practice of 
monism. (1 may mention here that during 
his second visit to the West he laid strong 
emphasis on the innate divinity and freedom 
of man, as though underscoring that which 
he considered most important.) He said 
toward the end of 1896: 

This is what 1 feel to be absolutely necessary 
all over the world. These doctrines arc old. 
older than many mountains possibly. All truth 
is eternal. But it has to be made practical, to 
be made simple (for the highest truths are 
always simple), so that it may penetrate every 
pore of human society and become the property 
of the highest intellects and the commonest minds, 
of the man. woman, and child at the same time. 8 

Lei us go back for a minute to Miss 
Waldo’s letter to Swami Saradanunda in 
which she cited Annie Besant's criticism of 
Advaita as a mere dry philosophy without 
any of the vMfying power of love. This 
was, and perhaps still is, a view held in 
some circles. But to Swamijr the concept of 
Brahman as the sole Reality was not in 
any possible sense a dry or life-denying phil¬ 
osophy. On the contrary, it was life-giv¬ 
ing ; it was the teaching, the vision, that 
could, in the face of the lurking nihilism of 
modem* times, reveal the eternal reality and 
meaning of human life. ‘Philosophy insists’, 
he said, meaning Advaita philosophy, ‘that 
there is a joy which is absolute, which never 
changes.... Vedanta (again meaning 

«• Ibid , 2:358. 


Advaita) shows that everything that is joy¬ 
ful in this life is but a particle of that real 
joy, because that is the only joy there is. 
Every moment really we are enjoying the 
absolute bliss, though coveted up, misunder¬ 
stood, and caricatured.''-' 

Of course, there are some who do not 
care for this. 1 am reminded of a univer¬ 
sity student who was taking a course on 
Eastern Philosophy and who announced that 
he did not like Vedanta. Why ? Because 
all it had to olTer was Absolute Bliss. But, 
as a matter of fact, for those who are dissat¬ 
isfied with Absolute Bliss, Advaita Vedanta 
has other things to offer. It was, indeed, 
the practical, everyday applicability of 
Advaita that Swumiji stressed and explained 
over and over with all the vivifying power of 
his own being, knowledge, and love. The 
idea behind renunciation, he often said, is 
not to turn away from the world but to 
understand what the world really is. And 
it is only through the Impersonal that one 
can truly understand what the world really 
is, for it is the Impersonal that holds within 
Itself all personalities from the immanent 
God to the individual soul. It is the true 
reality and glory of all things, indeed, ‘the 
Impersonal instead of doing away with the 
personal, the Absolute instead of pulling 
down the relative, only explains it’, as 
Swamiji said, ‘to the full satisfaction of our 
reason and heart'. 10 And again. ‘The Per¬ 
sonal God is the highest reading of the 
Impersonal that can be reached by the hu¬ 
man intellect, and what else is the universe 
but various readings of the Absolute ?’” As 
long as we stand apart, as it were, and read 
the Absolute in our various ways, there 
will ever be the Personal God, and wc will 
ever be related to Him in a bond of love. 

Bhakti Yoga, the path of love, can cer¬ 
tainly therefore, be a path toward the real- 

»• Ibid., 2:166-67. 

18- Ibid., 2:338. 

12- Ibid.. 2:321. 
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ization of the identity of the Self and Brah¬ 
man. From the start, the bhakta’s effort 
can be to know himself as spirit, even as 
God is spirit. Indeed, any path can lead 
to the highest truth of Vedanta—a truth not 
to be attained as a far-off goal, but to be 
seen through the correction of faulty vision 
as the present fact. There are many ways 
to cure that obdurate blindness of ours, all 
of which Swamiji taught and harmonized, 
all the while teaching that we are even now 
one with Brahman. 

To return to Miss Waldo. According to 
her, as well as to many others, ‘there is no 
doubt that (vishishtadvaita) is really more 
attractive and better suited to the majority 
of Western minds’. Now, it may well be 
that the majority of people in any country 
are more comfortable in a Iheistic religion 
which teaches (as does Vishishtadvaita) that 
the individual souls though parts of the 
Personal God, are eternally distinct from 
Him and dependent on Him. But it does 
not follow that because of this Swamiji 
taught Vishishtadvaita as an alternative and 
adequate view. ‘No doubt', he said in 
connection with dualism, ‘... each one 
must have his own path, but the path is not 
the goal’. 1 - Again and again he thunder¬ 
ously urged his listeners to go forward, to 
push on to a higher ideal and a broader 
vision, to assert and to realize their own 
full divinity and freedom to continually seek, 
through love or knowledge or action, or 
through all of these, the Reality (with a 
capital R)— the Reality that God is and 
that we are. Listen to Swamiji speaking to 
English housewives: 

However terrible (the monistic idea) may seem 
now, the time will come when we shall look 
back, each one of us, and smile at every one of 
those superstitions which covered the pure and 
eternal soul, and repeat with gladness, with truth, 
and with strength, I am free, and was free, and 
always will be free.. This monistic idea will come 

«• Ibid., 2:231. 


out of Vedanta, and it is the one idea that 
deserves to live. la ... 

If this be the truth, why let people drink 
ditch water when the stream of life is flowing 
by? If this be the truth, that they are all pure, 
why not at this moment teach it to the whole 
world? Why not teach it with the voice of 
thunder to every man that is born, to saints and 
sinners, men, women, and children, to the man 
on the throne and to the man sweeping the 
streets? ... Dualistic ideas have ruled the world 
long enough.... Why not make a new experi¬ 
ment? It may take ages for all minds 
to receive monisms, but why not begin 
now? If we have told it to twenty persons in 
our lives, we have done a great work. 1 * 

There arc many, many such unequivocal 
statements in Swamiji’s Western lectures, in 
which he asserted his conviction that 
Advaita was the suitable religion and philos¬ 
ophy for this age; that it was, in fact, ‘the 
only remedy there is’. 16 

2 

One of course has to consider what the 
dominant characteristics of this age are be¬ 
fore one can discuss what kind of religion 
may or may not be suited to it. But before 
I continue, let me say that the title of this 
paper should perhaps be ‘Advaita for the 
World*. It is true that Swamiji taught 
Advaita Vedanta in the West and for the 
West, but I believe that the reason he did 
so was that he knew Western culture was 
spreading throughout the world ; Western 
thought was in some sense becoming world 
thought, or so integral a part of world 
thought that we could no longer speak of 
East and West as two distinct and separate 
cultures. To teach Vedanta for the 
modern West was to teach it for the modern 
world. 

Now, one of the most striking things 
about the world-wide modern age is its radi- 

13. 7b7d ~2: 200. 

14- Ibid.. 2:199-200. 

is- Ibid., 2:199. 
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cal difference from any age that has preceded 
it Some have compared the magnitude of 
that difference not to the movement from 
one culture to another but to that from pre¬ 
historic times to civilization. We have 
entered a totally new epoch containing won¬ 
ders and perils for which we have had al¬ 
most no preparation at all; everything is 
different 

First, there is the fantastic increase of our 
scientific knowledge, the acquisition of 
which accelerates so rapidly that no one 
person can possibly keep abreast of it. 
Nor does it help any more to specialize, 
for the various branches of science are 
melting into one another—chemistry into 
biology, biology into physics, physics per¬ 
haps soon into metaphysics, as Swamiji 
predicted. And in any event, as we probe 
deeper and deeper into the heart of the uni¬ 
verse, trying to discover some basic force 
or unity, we come upon deeper and deeper 
mysteries, and with each astonishing disclos¬ 
ure. our awe and our bafflement grow. As 
the scientist Lewis Thomas recently said, 
‘The greatest of all the accomplishments of 
twentieth-century science has been the dis¬ 
covery of human ignorance*. 10 One thing, 
however, seems fairly clear to us, and that 
is that whatever the basic nature of the uni¬ 
verse may turn out to be, its explanation lies 
within itself; it is guided by its own laws ; 
it evolves out of its own being; it is play¬ 
ing its own game and dancing Its own 
dance; it exists in and for itself. What, 
then, has happened to God ? At least one 
thing has happened : the concept of an 
cxtracosmic force or being acting upon the 
universe from outside as its creator, guide, 
and destroyer has died. This demise has, 
of course, been recognized for a very long 
time, and today no educated and thinking 
person will deny it; it has become an 
integral part of our culture. 

Lewis Thomas, “Debating the Unknow¬ 
able,** The Atlantic Monthly , July 1981, pp. 49-52. 


As for the concept of an immanent Per¬ 
sonal God who projects the world of name 
and form out of His own being—that con¬ 
cept at its best is not, I think, altogether 
opposed to science at its best. But still it 
does not satisfy the search for unity, which 
is one of the most powerful motives of 
modern times; nOr does it stand up to 
reason; nor does it provide an explanation 
of, let alone a solution to, the problems of 
today—the very urgent problem, for instance, 
of evil. The Personal God, when looked 
upon as ultimate, must, by definition, be 
infinite. But how is one rationally to relate 
the Infinite to the finite—to the phenomenal 
and changing world ? There is no satis¬ 
factory way. Again, how does one relate a 
necessarily benevolent and omnipotent God 
with the existence of unspeakable and ram¬ 
pant human misery—or, for that matter^ with 
any kind of misery and evil at all ? Such 
questions have plagued theistic religions 
from their beginning. That is one reason 
why the Indo-Aryan sages did not stop with 
dualism; the human mind cannot stop there. 
But it is only after these many centuries, 
only now, with our immense increase of 
scientific knowledge (which the ancient rsis 
had fully grasped in principle) that we in 
the West are understanding that we must 
go ahead. We cannot seek for unity in the 
external universe and at the same time be 
satisfied in our spiritual life with an unre¬ 
solved duality; we cannot split ourselves 
in two and remain whole. 

The educated and thoughtful men and 
women of modern civilization need a relig¬ 
ion they can believe in and practise with 
conviction, a religion that will not militate 
against humanity’s invaluable heritage of 
reason or ever contradict its hard-won 
scientific knowledge. I believe that Swamiji 
came to teach that religion. Despite his 
own immensity, which defies classification 
of any sort, which could pour itself into any 
mould and out again, I believe that in his 
role of compassionate World Teacher, with 
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which we are here concerned, he was giv¬ 
ing to mankind the religion that it so des¬ 
perately needs. 

Are there other solutions ? One solution, 
of course could be to betray our reason 
and retreat to blind faith or irrationalism of 
one kind or another. But I do not think 
this is an acceptable way out for us; indeed, 
I have used the words betray and retreat 
advisedly. 

Another solution would be to give up 
religion altogether. This, also of course, 
is no solution at ail, for while there is a 
sort of grandeur in the idea of man as an. 
accidental phenomenon standing solitary in 
a vast and mindless cosmos, responsible to 
himself alone, there is no real possibility 
here of establishing moral values, for there 
are no universal ideals or principles to refer 
them to or judge them by; there, is no basic 
meaning to life, and thus even the concept 
of grandeur or heroism is itself nullified. 
This existential nihilism—if there is such a 
term—has possessed our culture to a greater 
extent than I think we are generally aware 
of. The idea that human life has no mean¬ 
ing and that moral values have no reality 
or authority has seeped throughout our social 
structure like dry rot; whether it is ar¬ 
ticulated or not, it is there, undermining our 
ideals; and these are not times in which we 
can risk the collapse of ideals. To repeat, 
this age cries out for a philosophy and a 
religion that will accord with our new 
knowledge, with our search for unity, with 
our demand for a rational approach to the 
problems of metaphysics as well as with 
those of science, and with our critical need 
for universal principles in which our ideals 
can be rooted. That is our intellectual posi¬ 
tion, and Advaita Vedanta with its teaching 
that ‘there is but One Eternally Blissful 
Principle, (which) is manifesting Itself as 
all this variety’ is the only satisfactory 
answer to it. ‘Advaita—the nonduality, the 
Oneness, the idea of the Impersonal God,' 
Swamiji said, ‘is the only religion that can 


have any hold on any intellectual people.' 17 
To know ourselves as that Reality is to 
know as well the underlying Reality of the 
universe, which all our modem science and 
all our philosophy and all our dreams seek. 
‘That One is manifesting Himself as fnany’, 
Swamiji said, ‘as matter, spirit, mind, 
thought, and everything else. ... Let the 
world resound with this ideal and let super¬ 
stitions vanish.’. 18 

There is another aspect of our culture 
that is also radically different from that of 
previous cultures. It concerns the heart. 
It is the awareness that has come over every¬ 
one on earth that the r e are o*her people on 
earth—real people with real feelings an 
real hungers. There is, I believe, this very 
genuine sense of comiv»ss r on abroad in the 
world—a sense of anguish over the anguish 
of others, whether or not they are tribal «v 
related to us, a sense of responsibility for 
the welfare and freedom and dignity of all 
human beings, whoever they may be. We 
have, in short, a social conscience that takes 
in the whole world. But, at the same time, 
just see what is taking place in this humane 
world of ours! What is going on every day 
and in almost every part of the globe is 
the exact opposite of our ideals. The word 
is rife with hatred, fear, and suspicion, with 
oppression, concentration camps, terrorism, 
torture, genocide, persecution, unspeakable 
cruelty. I do not think there is any way 
to exaggerate the horror of things that have 
gone on, and are going on, in this highly 
civilized twentieth century, for they could 
scarcely be worse. But I do think it is 
safe to say that the vast majority of sane 
men and women do not condone these 
flagrant violations of human rights. Indeed 
many people of goodwill and courage mili¬ 
tate against them. Then why do they con¬ 
tinue ? It is as though some diabolical 


w - Complete Works, 2:139. 
«• Ibid., 2:304. 
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force were loose on earth, acting with a will 
of its own. 

In a sense that is precisely the case, and 
1 think it has always been the case; such is 
the nature of the relative world. There is 
good, and there is evil. Things seem worse 
today because we are more closely interre¬ 
lated with one another than ever before, 
because our conscience is keener, and also 
because the forces of evil have the where¬ 
withal to blow us out of existence at any' 
time. The world is today hanging by the 
thinnest of threads, a thread that any pol¬ 
itical leader can break by tugging at some 
other thread in the same global web. The 
power of evil is perhaps not any more viru¬ 
lent or prevalent than it has ever been, but 
today we simply cannot afford to give it 
free rein. But it is not possible to bring it 
under control on the level where it has 
developed and proliferated—the social-politi¬ 
cal level. I think there is only one possible 
way to deal with it: our ideals—those 
humane ideals I was speaking of—must 
become so potent and so unshakably rooted 
as to overpower it and hold it firmly in 
check. 

There is nothing new in this idea. There 
is no religion that has not told people to 
love one another ; we have heard this end¬ 
lessly, and we do not doubt in the least that 
mutual love is the answer to our problems. 
There is just one trouble about it : how are 
people going to love one another? Stand¬ 
ing by itself, the dictum tends.to be mean¬ 
ingless, if not fatuous. As long as we live 
and have our values on the level of matter 
(and cn the level of mind that is bound up 
with matter), as long as we are ordinary 
people thinking ordinary thoughts, we are 
just not capable of loving one another in 
any way that will play the least part in 
defusing the massive time-bomb of world 
affairs. On the level where we ordinarily 
Jive, much of our compassion, however 
vocal and emotive it may be, is ilimsy; 
much of our love is self-love and fickle; it 


is full of demands, physical and psycholog¬ 
ical and when there demands are not met, 
disappointment, frustration, anger, even 
hatred are the results. Generally speaking, 
this is the sad story of almost all human 
relationships and while this kind of love 
(better called attachment) may make the 
world go around, it will never make it go 
around peacefully. 

There is only one way that this world 
can change, and that is for many men and 
women everywhere to start seeing themselves 
and others on a deeper level, on the level 
of spirit. It is not, certainly, an easy mat¬ 
ter for anyone but a born spiritual genius 
to change his entire outlook upon the world; 
it requires a profound inner transformation, 
brought about by intense practice, by 
renunciation, self-discipline, and meditation. 
But if we at least try by every means to seek 
the Oneness of Being, if we try to deepen 
our perception and to act from this deeper 
level of awareness, then our love for others 
will deepen, and our ideals, rooted in the 
oneness of ail life, will be strong, our activ¬ 
ity will become a form of yoga, and we 
ourselves will become invulnerable in the 
knowledge of who we really are. Said 
Swamiji: 

Nothing but going towards reality will make 
us strong and none will reach truth until he is 
strong.... Strength, therefore, is the one th'ng 
needful.... And nothing gives such strength as 
this idea of monism. Nothing makes us so moral 
as tlvs idea of monism. Nothing makes us work 
so well at our best and highest as when ail the 
responsibility is thrown upon ourselves. 1 ? 

It is the strong men and women, the 
thoughtful and courageous, who will under¬ 
take to remake the very texture of their 
lives. And it is they who can set the stan¬ 
dard of any given culture; it is they who 
can influence others—not by talking, but by 
living in accordance with their ideals. 
Thought is the crown of the human race. 

Ibid., 2:201. 
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and there is nothing more powerful in hu¬ 
man society than ideas —living ideas, ideas 
that spring from the basic need of the times 
and that are put into consistent practice 
with full conviction of their truth. Though 
the whole world at first stands against them, 
the world will come around. The deeper 
and more selfless a thought is, the more 
powerful it is, for the more clearly does it 
reflect the spirit. Again, the more persist¬ 
ently a person puts a spiritual thought into 
practice, the more he or she becomes a com¬ 
plete man or woman—strong, fearless, 
ennobled in every respect, and a dynamic 
source of good. For instance, if the com¬ 
passion that we sincerely want to feel for 
humanity were consciously rooted in ideal 
of the unity and divinity of all human 
beings—then it would have irresistible power, 
for who and what can resist that which 
directly expresses Reality itself? 

Now, 1 am not saying, nor do I think 
Swamiji said, though he said he wished it 
could be so, that all people everywhere will 
soon take to the principles of Advaita 
Vedanta and strive toward the realization of 
man’s divinity. No. But it would seem 
to me that if hundreds of people in many 
countries made a strenuous, all-out effort to 
stand and live by the monistic ideal, by 
whatever name they may call it, their good¬ 
ness and love would have more power than 
any force on earth—and this even in a world 
that scents to be spinning wildly out of con¬ 
trol. This qualitative change in thinking 
and feeling, this influx of spiritual thought 
and selfless love, would in time—in time 
enough, one hopes— lift the entire level of 
world thought very noticeably and effec¬ 
tively. We might then be able to realize 
that dream we have had of a united world 
in which all nations will form a cooperative 
whole. The resources of the earth together 
with the technology that is available even 
today, can, it is said, support the population 
of this earth many times over. All that is 
lacking are numbers of men and women of 


profound compassion, self-sacrifice, broad 
intelligence, and an indomitable will-rail in¬ 
fused with spirituality. In a word—what is 
wanted are real men and real women—and 
these of all types : householders, monastics, 
and those in between. 

One more thing before I dose. Do we 
care whether or not the world survives? 
Those of us who are seeking God—what do 
we care about the world ? It will go its own 
way—or, if you like, God will take care of 
it, or it is all Brahman anyway; our concern 
is to know Truth and leave the world behind. 
Yes. this is certainly one way to look at 
things; it is perhaps the traditional way of 
spiritual seekers. But I honestly do not 
believe that we can get away with this sort 
of thinking today, and I do not think 
Swamiji recommended it. As I pointed out, 
we human beings are intimately connected 
with one another and, despite much evidence 
to the contrary, we do care about one 
another—that is the dominant spirit of the 
times. I may of course be very wrong, but 
I do not think that spiritual practice can 
flourish when it moves too hard against the 
current. Our spiritual life is not so sepa¬ 
rate apart of life in general that we can turn 
our backs on the world and spend all our 
time doing japa or waving incense before 
an altar or meditating in a cave; that is 
not the way of this age. As Swamiji said, 
‘the fictitious differentiation between religion 
and the life of the world must vanish, for 
the Vedanta teaches Oneness—one life 
throughout.’ 20 One of his main endeavours 
was to bring the principles of Vedanta into 
the marketplace, and I suspect that if we 
are to follow him, our spiritual effort must 
include the whole world and everyone in it. 
Indeed, is not the motto of the Ramakrishna 
Order ‘For one’s own salvation and for the 
good of the world’? How, then, are we 
going to follow Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda except by feeling for others. 


«>V Ibid., 2:291. 
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by serving others as God, by realizing the 
highest truth within ourselves and outside 
of ourselves as well ? How can we help 
ourselves on any level if we do not serve 


the world? And how can we serve the 
world if we do not become as great as 
Swami Vivekananda wanted everyone to 
be? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


DANTE AND SRI AUROBINDO : by Dr. 
Prkma Nandakumar. Published by Affiliated 
East-West Press Pvt. Ltd., 20 Montieth Court, 
72 Montieth Road, Madras 600008. 1981. Pp. 
160. Rs. 54/-. 

Dr. Prema Nandakumar's Dante and Sri Auro- 
bindo : A Comparative Study of The Divine 
Comedy and Savitri is a work that should pro¬ 
vide food for thought for both the general reader 
and the specialized student of literature. Not 
that she says something that is strongly original 
but the weight of research has toned her state¬ 
ments admirably, specially when she is trying 
to compare Milton's Paradise Lost with either 
Savitri or The Divine Comedy. One feels she is 
justified in her, what may be said to be, 'reveren¬ 
tial' approach to both Dante and Sri Aurobindo 
If the best criticism of Shakespeare is mostly 
reverential, there seems to be scope enough in 
such a type of criticism. Yet, the author is not 
too reverential to lose sight of the literary aspect 
of the two poems. 

Justifiably Prcina Nandakumar has disagreed 
with Eliot - -not a safe person to disagree with , 
though—who remarks, ‘Whatever the Comedy is, 
an epic it is not.’ For that matter, from Aristo¬ 
telian point of view the tragedies of Shakespeare 
would be wanting. Admittedly, geniuses not only 
work within an accepted framework but also 
forge a new one. 'Critics need not hesitate to 
call The Divine Comedy an epic.’ In support 
of her contention she gives relevant excerpts from 
Sri Aurobindo’s The Future Poetry (p. 35). What¬ 
ever some Western critics (like Landor and 
Sidgwick) may think of The Divine Comedy, the 
author of the book under review is singularly free 
from prejudices. 

Similarities and contrasts between the two 
great poems have been shown clearly. Perhaps 
Savitri is influenced by the Comedy but is an 
extension of the religio-philosophic consciousness 
of man since the Middle Ages. From the point 
of view of structure The Divine Comedy is a work 
of craftsmanship which Savitri strictly speaking 


is not, but that does not detract from making the 
latter a great poem. The author has relevantly 
quoted from Sri Aurobindo's The Future Poetry 
and has shown that Sri Aurobindo was attracted 
by ‘the journey of the seer through the three 
worlds beyond us.’ Whereas in The Divine 
Comedy we encounter Dante the traveller, in 
Savitri we encounter Ashwapathi the traveller. 

Dr. Prema Nandakumar has very ably juxta¬ 
posed the features of Dante's Inferno with Sri 
Aurobindo's The Book of Eternal Night. Because 
of the superior spiritual brilliance of Sri Auro¬ 
bindo’s mind his description is according to the 
author ‘an infinitely more exciting and dynamic 
experience than our passage through Dante’s 
Hell', (p. 91) She rightly concludes that Dante’s 
soul is quite conscious of sin, fear and frailty, 
but Savitri’s is drenched in purity, power and 
love. In other words, there is a negative 
approach in the former, whereas there is 
strength and positivity in Savitri . 

This perhaps marks the essential difference 
between an over-awareness of sin in Christianity 
and the awareness of positive forces in Hinduism 
derived from the Vedic concepts of humanity as 
amrtasya put rah —’Children of immortal bliss’. 
Savitri is a great mystical work filled with the 
light of the Spirit. The focus is throughout on 
the divine possibilities inherent in the soul. Here 
one is also reminded of Sri Ramakrishna's 
admonition that one who constantly thinks of 
sin becomes a sinner and one who constantly 
thinks of freedom verily becomes free. Fear of 
hell has no place in the triumphant march of the 
Spirit wrenching immortality from the hands of 
Death 

The literary value of the book under review 
cannot be over-emphasized. For students of both 
comparative literature and comparative religion 
this book is extremely useful. There arc relevant 
references to Michael Madhusudan Dutta’s 
Meghanada Vadha Kuvya, the Riimayatia and the 
Mahabhoratu ; to Virgil, to Milton : making it 
a fruitful work of research. 
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Divided into twenty-two chapters this book has 
a plan which enables the author to draw com¬ 
parisons and conclusions. Between medievalism 
and modernism instead of being a gap there 
appears to be an evolutionary progress. One feels 
that there would not be any two opinions when 
the author says, ‘Where Dante crystalizcs ideas 
into strikingly memorable images, Sri Aurobindo 
shapes large chunks of spiritual experience into 
symbolic powers and personalities. Dante's 
poetic genius is essentially lyrical; Sri Auro- 
bindo's on the contrary, is massively epic. Dante 
strives to achieve jewelled compression; Sri 
Aurobindo's creative urge is towards the radiant 
extension of consciousness. They seem to func¬ 
tion poetically in quite different ways, although 
their goal be the same : to project a great vision 
of man's future.' (P. 14). 

However, in spite of everything, one would 
have expected the book to be more thoroughly 
revised and the binding a little better than what 
it is. In a book of such depth it is unfortunate 
several printing mistakes have crept in, as for 
instance at the beginning of Chapter 7. 

The book is a notable addition to Indo-Anglian 
literary criticism and a significant contribution to 
the growing literature on Sri Aurobindo. 

Dr. S. Chakravartee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Reader, Department of English 
Ranchi University 

REFLECTIONS ON TALKS WITH SRI 
RAMANA MAHARSHI : By S. S. Cohen. 
Published by Sri Rarrunashramam, Tiruvanna- 
malai, S. India (Third edition). 1979. Pp. ix+192. 
Rs. 8/-. 

This is one of the best compilations bringing 
the teachings of Ramana Maharshi under a 
definite doctrinal classification. Most of the 
teachings have been taken from Talks with 
Ramana Maharshi and Cohen has added his own 
valuable expository comments after each teach¬ 
ing. A glossary at the end explains many of the 
Sanskrit words related to spiritual practices and 
concepts. Throughout Sri Ramnna's teachings 
the bold underline is seek the seeker. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is very significant and important to note 
the practical approach of this lowering jnani to 
questions regarding happiness and misery, life, 
death and rebirth, guru, God, grace and advanced 
stages of spiritual disciplines. Being based on the 


realization of the highest Truth, his views on all 
these different aspects of life have a deep 
spiritual significance, and what Cohen has done 
is to bring this out. 

To the question how to avoid misery, the sage 
replies, ‘Has misery any shape? Misery is only 
an unwanted thought. The mind is not strong 
enough to resist it It can be strengthened by 
worship of God.... Will-power is normally 
associated with sure success, whereas, actually it 
should be understood as the strength of mind 
which meets success and failure with equanim¬ 
ity-Surrender, and all will be well. Throw 

all responsibility on God.’ About happiness he 
says, ‘What is usually sought as happiness is 
better called pleasure, and that depends on our 
effort. Absolute happiness concerns a state beyond . 
effort and effortlessness.' 

Another teaching: ‘You 'will see you are not 
the doer. Then you will be free. This requires 
the grace of God, for which you should pray 
to Him.... One may also seek the company of 
holy persons and serve them, but finally, the 
1-am-the-body idea must vanish.’ 

As it happens our spiritual quest often gets 
bogged in wanting to know about miracles, 
psychic powers, reincarnation, memory of past 
lives, etc. Sri Ramana's teachings help us 
develop the right attitude towards these ques¬ 
tions: ‘See to whom these questions arise. Un¬ 
less the questioner is found, these questions can 
never be set at rest. People look at the body 
only and want siddhis. A Jaunt will not waste 
a thought on them. Atman alone is to be 
realized. Atman is self-evident. Know it and 
be done with speculation.’ 

Sri Ramana’s teachings, free of prejudice, 
dogma and tradition, have a universal value. 
They do not disturb the faith of any man but 
only elevate it. Though based on an eternal 
perspective, the teachings nevertheless have a 
tender human quality. Those who would like 
to try a method of spiritual growth and experience 
that at the very first does not threaten to dislodge 
a seeker from his tradition, culture, reason and 
identity will find the teachings of Bhagawan 
Ramana Maharshi a great help. The present 
book should serve as an admirable introduction 
to these teachings. 

Swami Atmaramananda 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Ranchi 
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RAMAKRilSHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA 
VRINDABAN 

Report for April 1980 to March 1981 

Begun in 1907 as a small homoeopathic dis¬ 
pensary, the Sevashrama has grown into a well- 
equipped, 121-bed allopathic hospital serving the 
needs of the large indigenous as well as floating 
population of Vrindaban and its neighbouring 
districts. The hospital has departments ‘of 
General Surgery, Ophthalmology, Dentistry, 
General Medicine, and a Homoeopathic Out¬ 
patient Clinic. The General Surgery Department 
performed a wide variety of operations including 
E.N.T., orthopaedic, cancer and gynaecology; 
a neurosurgeon has recently joined the faculty. 
Faciftics exist for conducting electrocardiograph, 
rad : ographv, physiotherapy and basic laboratory 
tests. Also worthy of mention are the Ophthalmic 
Out-patient Department and the 8-bcd Cancer- 
Ward. In order to make available the services 
of the Ophthalmic Department to the rural 
population, a fortnightly out-patient eye clinic 
is conducted at Koshi-kalan, a small town 38 
km. from Vrindaban, for patients from the sur¬ 
rounding villages. An eye camp is also organized 
there once a year. 

During the year the In-patient Department 
treated 3.249 patients, the total patient-days' 
being 18.560. Operations of various types in the 
department numbered 468. Entire free treatment 
was given to 22% and the remaining 78% were 
subsidized by the hospital to the tune of 80%. 

The total attendance at the Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment was 2,27.053, new cases numbering 41,354 
and operations 561. All out-patients receive free 
consultation and medicines. A large number also 
get the benefit of free investigations.. 

The Homoeopathic Clinic treated 1,548 cases, 
the Radiology Department handled 2.875 tests 
and the Clinical laboratory made 23.292 
examinations of various kinds. The hospital has 
attached to it a School of Nursing which can 
accommodate 30 students. 9 students appeared 
for the first year examination and passed credi¬ 
tably. 

Future Plans : (a) In order to achieve diag¬ 


nostic excellence and deliver equality health care, 
equipment is necessary for a modern laboratory 
in which a wide spectrum of tests may be con¬ 
ducted. (b) In order to achieve excellence in 
diagnostic radiology, specialized 700 MA X-ray 
equipment is needed which can detect diseases 
involving arteries, veins, brain, kidneys and other 
vital organs, (c) An 8-bed intensive care unit 
with monitoring facilities is needed to help the 
Sevashrama save more lives, (d) India ranks 
third in the world in the number of head in¬ 
juries. Yet with a population of 660 million, 
528 million of whom live in villages, there are 
only about 100 neurosurgeons, most of whom 
are in big neurosurgical centres in cities. In 
order to overcome this gross imbalance in health¬ 
care delivery, the Sevashrama wishes to estab¬ 
lish a Neurosurgical Unit, (e) A large percentage 
of the illnesses that are prevalent in India is 
directly related to poverty, ignorance and lack 
of sanitation. The Sevashrama wishes to partici¬ 
pate in the eradication of communicable diseases 
through education of the community, training of 
health workers, and adoption of some nearby 
villages whose total health care would be covered 
by the institution. (f) An incinerator is needed 
for the scientific disposal of wastes in order to 
prevent the possibility of disease transmission. 
0?) Hospital linens need to be washed and dried 
very hygienicallv to check infections. Therefore 
the facilities of a modern laundry are urgently 
needed. 

Immediate Needs : (a) The financial position 
of the institution is not very good. The cver- 
incrcasing cost of foodstuffs, medicines, appliances, 
etc. has taken the expenditure bevond the 
slender resources of the Sevashrama. In view of 
this, the generous public is requested to contrib¬ 
ute liberally to the Hospital Maintenance Fund. 
(b) Persons desirous of endowing beds in memory 
of their loved ones mav do so by donating 
Rs. 30000/- per bed. (r) Donations may also be 
made for any of the items listed under ‘Future 
Plans’ above. 

All donations may kindly be sent to the fol¬ 
lowing address, specifying the purpose : The 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Vrindaban, Dist. Mathura (U.P.) 281 121. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

North and South 

Did the North-South summit conference held in Cane im. Mexico, in 
October, 1981 only serve to add one more term to the existing stock of political 
verbiage? Whether the summit produced any concrete results may be doubted, 
but its relevance in the. present world context can never be called in question. 
For one thing, it was brought about by a new awareness of international ethics 
animating world forums : the need for a more equitable sharing of wealth 
by all the countries. 

It is now widely admitted that the present monetary system is based on 
world conditions that prevailed thirty-five years ago . when. American economy 
and the dollar were powerful, the riches of the major European countries were 
built on colonial exploitation, and the Third World had not emerged as a vocal 
bloc. A dozen rich nations of the North now control about three quarters of 
the world's wealth. They dictate the rules of world trade and finance. They 
reaped the benefits of the Industrial Revolution and now. armed with mighty 
nuclear weapons and backed by vast military-industrial establishments, mani¬ 
pulate world politics to their own economic advantage. Though there 
is much talk of inflation in Western ‘countries, a World Bank report 
states that these nations are steadily growing richer., while the per capita 
income of poor nations is not likely to rise much in the coming decade. The 
GNP per head in the U.S. is 7060 dollars while the figure for India is ISO 
dollars 1 The poor nations are not begging for the wealth of richer nations. 
What they are asking for is the establishment of a new international economic 
order (NIEO\ It was the recognition of this need that led to the formation 
of the Brandt Commission, the first visible outcome of which was the Cancun 
conference* 

Even earlier studies had made disturbing revelations. Of the 1400 million 
tonnes of food and feed grain produced annually, developed countries eat half, 
and their animals eat a quarter of the grain equivalent of the total human con¬ 
sumption of China and India put together. The U.S.A. with only 6 per cent 
of world population consumes a third of world production of energy and raw 
materials. According to reports, world food production has grown significantly 
faster than world population. After the Second World War production of food 
between 1949 and 1975 increased by 155 per cent, while the population increased 
only 67 per cent. Over the same period the quantity of rice available per 
person doubled. This gives the lie to the assertion frequently made in 
developed countries that the increase of population in under-developed countries 
is the main cause of all the economic problems of the world. 

The Brandt Commission’s recommendation to transfer resources from the 
rich to the poor countries in substantial measure—50 to 60 billion dollars 
annually over current levels—within the next five years has not evoked any 
enthusiastic response in the North. One point, however, is to be remembered. 
The U.S. and some European countries now spend billions of dollars on pro¬ 
viding arms to the countries of the Third World with the ostensible purpose of 
containing Russian domination, but this does not prove to be an answer to the 
challenge of Soviet ideology. Some constructive steps to reduce the wide 
economic disparities between developed and underdeveloped countries will be 
the only effective answer to that challenge. 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 


U^7 7P7: 777h7R7!T- 

srfaszi i 

errorvwi erf 

C 9 w* 

^7T 3Tfa 7 77% II 


1. Through sacrifice [the wise] followed 
£lie trail (/xidaviyam ) of the Word and 
found that she had entered the hearts of the 
Rsis. They brought her out and distributed 
her in different places. 1 The seven 
singers 2 chant her. * 

Rg-Veda 10.71.3 


2. One man who has the nectar of true 
knowledge in his heart ( sthirapitam ) is 

c7 ff733faf7i§- called a member of the assembly ( sakhyc) 

77 7rf3^5 I of the wise ; he is not excluded ( ahinvathti) 

3T7f7T 7Tfa 7T777 from important matters (vajinegu). 

« [Another man who has only book knowl- 

7W 3T55Tr7inTr7 II edge] wanders in illusion (mnyaya) like a 

barren cow ( udhenvii ) or like a tree which 
does not produce flowers or fruits 
( aphaldmapunpam) . 3 

Rg-Veda 10.71.5 

* The Jiiiina-sukiam begun last month is continued here. The hymn is an exaltation 
of the power of the Word* All knowledge is conveyed through words. Words are not 
artificially created by men, who only discover anew words which already exist in 

the cosmic mind. All words originate from vak . the primordial supreme Word which is 

the symbol of Brahman. It is to be noted that vak is in the feminine gender. This 
suggests that just as woman is the creative power and counterpart of man, so the vak. 
the Word, is the creative power and counterpart of consciousness. The whole manifested 
universe is revealed through words, and when words merge in consciousness, as happens 
in Samadhi and deep sleep, the universe ceases to exist for that person. 

I 1 - The general idea of this mantra is this : through sacrifice the sages attained 

purification of mind. In their purified hearts the knowledge of the Vedas was revealed. 

Thev taught this knowledge to different people. 

2- According to SSyana. the seven singers are the seven Vcdic metres like Gayalri. 
Anu$tubh, etc. 

3- The meaning given is based on Sayana's interpretation. According to him. the 
first half of the verse praises the man who has realised the truth of scriptures in his life; 
everybody seeks his advice. The second half ridicules the person who knows only how 
to chant the Vedas. 
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This month's editorial discusses the 
importance of self-knowledge in meditative 
life. 

In the article on conversion Swami 
Budhananda, Secretary of the New Delhi 
Ramakrishna Mission centre, presents the 
view of the Ramakrishna Mission on a vital 
issue agitating Hindu society at present. 

As an expression of man’s experience of 
the sacred and as a social institution, pil¬ 
grimage occupies an important place in all 
religions. However, not many people even in 
the West know much about the traditions of 
pilgrimage in Christianity. Our readers will 
find the lively personal account of Christian 
pilgrimage in the article the religious 
pilgrimage in Europe interesting and in¬ 
formative. Its author Swami Vidyatmananda 
of Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Gretz, 


France, is widely known, under his pre¬ 
monastic name John Yale, for his book A 
Yankee and the Swamis. 

Dr. Sampooran Singh M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
Director (Rtd.), Terminal Ballistic Research 
laboratory, Chandigarh, presents several 
thought-provoking ideas in his article the 

CONCEPT OF MAYA IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
PHYSICS. 

At this time when all sorts of divisive 
forces have started operating overtly and 
covertly in India, threatening its very exist¬ 
ence as a nation, no other theme is more 
relevant and significant to its people than 
national integration. Swami Mukhyananda, 
Acharya, Probationers’ Training Centre. 
Belur Math, places the whole question in 
historical perspective in the article Indian 
THOUGHT AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION. 


MEDITATION AND SELF-IDENTITY 


(EDITORIAL) 


One of the basic prerequisites for the 
practice of meditation is self-identity, knowl¬ 
edge of who the meditator is. For ordinary 
prayer and worship self-knowledge may not 
be so very necessary. But when one reaches 
the stage of meditation self-knowledge 
becomes important. 

There are two reasons for this. One is 
that meditation is a fully corscious process. 
Therefore the aspirant must know what is 
consciousness, and consciousness is ident¬ 
ical with the self. Ordinary concentration 
involved in normal activities mostly un¬ 
conscious or subconscious. Meditation is a 
self-directed, self-controlled process. With¬ 
out self-awareness or self-remcmbrancc 
meditation will become mechanical. 

Secondly, u pa sum. as Vedantic meditation 


is eallcd, is the establishment of a direct 
relationship between the soul and God. This, 
however, is not a subjcct-objcct relationship 
in the ordinary sense of the term. Your 
relationship with your book, your chair, 
your friends and relatives is a subject-object 
relationship. They are objects because they 
are outside your self. Even internal images 
and ideas produced by memory and imagin¬ 
ation are outside your real Self and hence 
are objects. God is not an object of this 
type. He is the innermost Self, the Soul of 
all souls, the Supreme Self (paramatman ), 
the Inner Controller { antaryumin ) imma¬ 
nent in the souls of all beings. Unless you 
know your soul how can you know the 
Soul of all souls ? Unless you realize your 
own true Self how can you realize the 
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Supreme Self? When a devotee is asked 
to worship God as his Master, Friend or 
Mother, what is implied is not an ordinary 
human relationship. It is a purely spiritual 
relationship the meaning of which cannot 
be understood without Self-realization. The 
Gopis of Vrindavan looked upon Sri Krsna 
as their Beloved. But though they were 
poor cowherd women, they were fully 
aware of the spiritual nature of their rela¬ 
tionship. In one of the famous hymns of 
the Bhagavatam, the Gopis state, ‘Thou art 
not a mere son of a cowherd-woman but the 
innermost Self and Witness in all beings .' 1 

Vedanta books speak of three kinds of 
difference ( bheda ). The difference between 
two species, like a tree and a stone, is 
called vijdtiya. The difference between two 
things belonging to the same species, as 
between one mango tree and another man¬ 
go tree is called sajduya. Inherent 
differences existing in one and the 
same thing, like the branches, 
leaves, and flowers of a tree, are termed 
svagata* The difference between God and 
the soul does not fall under any of these 
types. God is all-pervading; He is both 
immanent and transcendent ; He is inside 
and outside the soul. He is both the Sub¬ 
ject and the Object. Sri Ramanuja calls 
the relationship between God and the soul 
uprthak-siddhi , ‘inseparability’. The advait- 
ins admit no difference at all between the 
two; they regard Reality as akhanda, indi¬ 
visible. In order to practise upnsand, the 
aspirant should know the exatt nature of 
the relationship between the soul and God. 


Sri mad Bhagavatam 10.31.4 
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This is a mystery bidden deep within one's 
soul. 

God is generally regarded us unseen. If 
one's own true Self is also regarded as un¬ 
known, no real relationship can be estab¬ 
lished between the two. Therefore one must 
first of all realize one's true Self, the jivat- 
man, the luminous spiritual entity within, 
which is separate from body and mind. The 
search for God begins with the Self. God 
is to be sought not in the outside world nor 
in the mind. His real abode lies in the 
depths of the Self, and so the primary pur¬ 
pose of meditation is to discover this divine 
centre within us. 

When you sit for dinner, your relation 
with the rice, dal and curries served before 
you will be a subject-object relation at first. 
But once these things have gone into your 
tummy, this relation will cease, for they 
have now become a part of your body. Tiiis 
may be taken as a rather crude illustration 
of what happens during meditation. Medi¬ 
tation usually begins with a divine image in 
the mind. The aspirant's relation with the 
image is a subject-object relation at first. 
But as concentration deepens, the object 
moves closer to the centre until, when the 
awakening of the Self takes place, the image 
gets absorbed into the Self. Now the image 
alone shines, being illumined by the light 
of the Self. Though the mind still exists, 
its presence is no longer noticed as the light 
of the Self has engulfed it. It is as if the 
Self had taken the form of ihc image . 3 
Further progress lies in the sinking of the 
image deeper in the light of the Self. From 
now on the relation between the two is no 
longer that of subject and object; it may 

3 ‘ Patanjali has succinctly described the whole 
process in the following aphorism : ‘When the 
mind is purified of memory (of distracting objects) 
and appears as if devoid of its own nature, then 
the object alone will shine in it. 

Yoga-sutra 1.43 
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be described as ‘co-inherence ’. 4 (t is only 
when the aspirant has reached this stage 
that he will understand the real significance 
of describing God as the Inner Controller 
( antaryamin ), Supreme Self ( paramdtman ), 
etc. 

The above discussion should make it 
clear why self-knowledge is important in 
the practice of updsand or Vedantic medi¬ 
tation. It is the only door to God-realization. 
All the great mystics of world religions 
know this. St. Bernard, one of the great 
mystics of the West, says, ‘Knowledge of 
yourself is a step to the knowledge of God ; 
and from His image which will be renewed 
in ybu He Himself will be seen’. 

There is yet another reason why a certain 
degree of self-knowledge is essential for the 
practice of meditation. If there are deep 
divisions in one’s personality caused by con¬ 
flicts and complexes, one will find it diffi¬ 
cult to meditate. Meditation involves your 
whole life. It is not a form of recreation 
or pastime or an isolated activity. You 
may sit down to meditate only for a short 
period once or twice a day, but your life 
during the rest of the day must be regarded 
as a preparation for it. Meditation becomes 
successful only when it is supported by 
your whole life. And your whole life 
depends upon what you think of yourself. 

Self-acceptance and change 

The first qualification needed for the 
acquisition of true Self-knowledge is self¬ 
acceptance. Before embarking on the journey 
to God the aspirant should know where he 
stands, what his defects and drawbacks are. 
He must have a realistic picture of himself 
and accept it. In modern limes many 
young people arc exposed the deleterious 

4* This is what Sri Ramanuja calls aprthak- 
siddhi ; it is somewhat similar to the NySya prin¬ 
ciple of samavaya. See M. Hiriyanna Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy (London : George Allen and 
Unwin, 1956). p. 399. 


influences of modern culture. Traumatic 
experiences of childhood and adolescence, 
evil effects of films and bad company, 
and the alienating and unsettling effects of 
urban life produce wrong impressions, 
wrong impulses and wrong attitudes 
which darken and warp the soul. The pic¬ 
ture of themselves that many young people 
have when they turn to meditative life is 
not very edifying. But unless they accept 
themselves with all their limitations, they will 
not make much progress. Pretending to 
be greater than what one really is, blindly 
imitating spiritually advanced people and 
other forms of self-deception are a great 
obstacle to a beginner. A seeker of Truth 
must be truthful to himself. Spiritual life 
built on self-deceptions and illusions wilt 
one day tumble down like a house of cards. 
‘The sickest mental patient is the one who 
hotly denies that there is anything wrong 
with him’, says Dr. William Menninger . 15 

The second qualification that an aspirant 
must have is the will to change himself. 
Self-acceptance does not mean brooding 
over the past, self-condemnation and other 
negative attitudes. To change one's charac¬ 
ter, to remove deep-rooted desires and ten¬ 
dencies, is no doubt difficult, but it can be 
done through pcrseverence. Many people 
begin spiritual life with much enthusiasm 
but, when they meet with obstacles, their 
fervour will cool down. Speaking about 
the need for unflagging zeal in order to con¬ 
trol the mind. Gaudapadn says that it should 
be like the determination of a person to 
empty the ocean drop by drop with the tip 
of a kusa grass . 6 

Perscvercnce must be one-pointed. What 
an aspirant should have is an unwavering. 


5* William Menninger, You and Psychiatry 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948). 

6 * gravita i 

Munifukya-litirika 3.41 
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one-pointed will. This is what the Gita 
calls vyavasayatmikd buddhiJ Says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘Take up one idea. Make 
that one idea your life ; think of it, dream 
of it, live on that idea. Let the brain, 
muscles, nerves, every part of your body 
be full of that idea, and just leave every 
other idea alone. This is the way to success, 
and this is the way great spiritual giants arc 
produced *. 8 A sincere spiritual aspirant 
gives his whole life to meditative life. Even 
while engaged in work a part of his mind 
always remains fixed on the ideal. 

What gives unity or one-pointedness to 
perseverence ? Perception of the ideal. 
This, then, is the third requisite of medita¬ 
tive life : to live for an ideal. Says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘Live for an ideal, and that 
one ideal alone. Let it be so great, so 
strong that there may be nothing else left 
in the mind ; no place for anything else, no 
time for anything ’. 9 

Ideals arc of two types : subjective and 
objective. The objective ideal is the object 
of your meditation, a dcilv or divine being 
whom you love and adore, who draws all 
your powers towards him like a magnet. It 
is called the Chosen Ideal, ixia-devatd. At 
the same time every spiritual aspirant must 
have a subjective ideal, an ideal which he 
wants to become, an image of his own 
higher Self. Tt is called the Self-ideal. 
There is a close connection between these 
two ideals which is governed by an import¬ 
ant law of consciousness. 

A fundamental law of consciousness 

Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to slate here this law of consciousness 
which holds good at all levels of human 
existence. It may be staled as follows : 

t- Bhagavad-dta 2.41 

• The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. 1, p. 177. 

»• ibid (1973). vol. 5. p 251-252. 


our understanding of reality, depends upon 
our understanding of ourselves. A child has 
little self-knowledge, and its knowledge of 
the external world does not go beyond the 
toys and dolls he plays with. As he grows 
cider, the focus of his interest is shifted to 
games like football and cricket, and later 
on to books, friends, social life, money, etc. 
Growth is a process of inner development. 
The greater the inner development, the 
wider becomes one’s knowledge of the world 
around him. 

This is true of spiritual growth too. A 
person who identifies his self with his phy¬ 
sical body can conceive God only as an 
embodied being or as an image or idol. One 
who has identified his self with his mind can 
understand God as Cosmic Mind. To have 
a more advanced understanding of God one 
must go beyond ordinary selfhood, the ego. 
The knowledge of God derived from books 
is like the toys of a child. To realize God as 
the Supreme Spirit is not possible unless 
one realizes oneself as the Spirit. God 
knowledge is directly proportional to Self- 
knowledge. As one advances in spiritual 
life, both the types of knowledge grow until 
they ultimately get united in the non-dual 
experience. This is the reason why in the 
Advaita system no distinction is made be¬ 
tween the two types of experience. 

In other Schools of Vedanta, especially 
in that of srl Ramanuja, self-realization is 
clearly distinguished from God-realization. 
The former, which he calls dimuvalokana, 
is considered to be an essential step to the 
latter. The law mentioned above has been 
succinctly stated by Ramanuja as follows : 
‘What a person regards as the goal of his 
life depends upon what he considers him¬ 
self to be ’. 10 This means a spiritual aspir¬ 
ant ne.eds two types of ideals : an ideal 

i0 - anernfarriffl *rr«r»r: gwm 
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for himself (called the Self-ideal) and an 
ideal to love and adore (called the Chosen 
Ideal). 

The concept of self 

We have used the word ‘seif frequently. 
It is now necessary to understand its real 
significance. In Indian thought the term 
‘self refers to the Atman, the unchangeable, 
immortal spiritual substance which is 
the basis of the notion of ‘1’ in 
man. Except the Buddhists who deny its 
existence, all Indian philosophers believe in 
the Atman though they hold different views 
regarding its real nature. Vedantic scrip¬ 
tures speak of different selves, but all these 
are only different levels or dimensions as 
aspects of one and the same self. These 
dimensions can be understood in several 
ways. Structurally, the self is spoken of as 
having five sheaths, kosas : the material 
sheath, the vital sheath, the mental sheath, 
the intellectual sheath and the blissful 
sheath, each representing a certain dimen¬ 
sion of the self. From the metaphysical 
standpoint the self is said to have three 
levels : the pdramdrthika or real, the vydva- 
hdrika or empirical and the prdtihhdsika 
or illusory. 11 Again, according to the state- 
waking. dream or deep sleep-in which it 
exists, the self is called visva. taijnsa and 
prajfia respectively. 

A detailed study of the nature of the 
self has to be postponed to a future occasion. 
Here we are interested only in the functions 
of the self. Functionally, the self is experi¬ 
enced in three modes: the hhnkta or 
enjoycr, the kartfi or doer and the jiidtd or 
knower. 

The bhoktd, enjoyer, is the aspect of self 
most familiar to us. It I*, consciousness 
identified with the mind and the five 
jiidnendriyas (sense-organs of knowledge). 
Through the five senses various types of 

11 • cf. LaghuvBsudeva-mananam. 


experience are coming to us. The bhoktd 
appropriates them for itself. Then we feel 
T am happy*. ‘I am unhappy*, etc. The 
term hhoktd means one who experiences 
hhoga. The word bhoga means the feeling 
of both happiness and sorrow. 12 Most of 
our experiences make us suffer, and so the 
bhoktd may be called the ‘suffering self*. 
Pleasant experiences create attachment 
(rfiga) to those objects, while unpleasant 
experiences produce aversion ( dve?a ) or 
fear ( hhaya ) for the objects concerned. 
Attachment, aversion and fear are, thus, the 
characteristics of the bhoktd. 

The kartd or doer is the self which is 
referred to when we say T did this*. ‘I- 
think so', etc. It is consciousness associated 
with the will and karmendriyas (organs of 
action). Actually, all activity is going on by 
the operation of universal forces. But the 
kartfi appropriates them to himself and 
claims himself to be their doer. Thus 
egoism is the chief characteristic of the 
kartfi. It is the self which gets into bondage, 
and so we may call it the ‘bound self*. 

The jfidtd is the self which ‘knows’ all 
experiences and actions. It does not enjoy 
or do, it docs not suffer nor is it bound. 
It simply exists and knows. It is the sdky 
the ‘witnessing self. Everything wc see, 
feel or do is presented to it. Every 
experience of an object and every action 
actually reveal this true spiritual centre 
within us. But owing to the restlessness 
of our minds we seldom notice it. It is 
through meditation that we discover and 
develop this sanctuary of peace lying deep 
within us. 

Meditation and self-surrender 

Behind the bhoktd or enjoycr stands the 
kartd or doer and behind the latter, the 
jfidtd or the witness. These three selves 
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represent three modes of our relation with 
the world. How do we relate ourselves to 
God ? Neither as the enjoyer nor as the 
doer. Enjoyment applies only to objects 
of pleasure and pain which God is not. 
Since God is the source of all power and 
movement, we cannot realize Him unless 
we give up the false notion. ‘1 am the 
doer’. The first two modes of the self arc 
unstable, being dependent on external con¬ 
ditions, and are the source of all suffering 
and bondage. This leaves the witnessing 
self as the only way of relating ourselves to 
God. To love God as one’s Master. Father, 
Mother or Beloved is good, but it should 
not be done with the first two selves. Our 
true relationship with God will begin only 
after we have reached the witness stage. 
To attain this we must transcend the other 
two selves. How to do this? 

Sri Krsna says, ‘I am the enjoyer of all 
austerity and sacrifice, and the supreme 
Lord of all the worlds’.'Here the Lord 
is identifying Himself with the Viraj, the 
cosmic Being. All beings arc parts of 
Viraj who is the real enjoyer. This knowl¬ 
edge makes us offer all our experiences, 
the fruits of all our actions to the Viraj. 
Through this viradupdsand or worship of 
the Cosmic Being (which is what Karnia 
Yoga really means) wc learn to identify 
ourselves more and more with the Cosmic 
Being, and gradually the bhoktd in us will 
become one with Him. Thus we transcend 
the enjoyer-self. 

A little careful observation of the uni¬ 
verse will teach us the truth of Newton’s 
First Law of Motion that motion is un¬ 
created. All movements, all activities, 
all forms of work are parts of 
one universal motion which must have a 
common centre of origin. There must be 
a centre from where started the primordial 
impulse. There must be a Prime Mover 

13 ‘ cf - tftaPC U5TcT«Wt I 
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who initiates and sustains universal motion. 
He is the Inner Controller ( antarydmin ) 
indwelling in the hearts of all beings. It 
is this knowledge that gives us the courage, 
freedom, license to sit down and practise 
meditation. If you arc not convinced of 
this truth, you should not attempt to medi¬ 
tate; you should rather go and do some 
work. 

Meditation Is an attempt to transcend the 
karta (the ego who thinks he is the doer 
of all his actions) by surrendering it to the 
Inner Controller. If Karma Yoga is exter¬ 
nal self-surrender, meditation is internal 
self-surrender. In Karma Yoga the bhoktd 
is surrendered, while in meditation the 
karta is surrendered. When you sit for 
meditation, the first thing you have to do is 
to surrender your ego, the doer, to the 
lx>rd. Before you enter the inner shrine* 
you must leave the doer-self outside its 
portals. The Gita teaches us to say, T take 
refuge in that Supreme Person alone who 
is the source of primordial activity’. M This 
is the attitude that a meditator must have 
when he practises meditation. 

Of course, in the beginning of meditation 
the mind has to be controlled, and so you 
will have the feeling ‘I am controlling my 
mind’. But as meditation deepens, concen¬ 
tration becomes spontaneous and you lose 
the idea that you are ‘doing’ meditation. 
Then (he object alone shines in the field of 
consciousness, and you just witness it in 
serenity and peace. You have now tran¬ 
scended the bhoktd and the karta and have 
become the witnessing Self. About this 
state Swami Vivckananda says, ‘And then 
along with it, there must be meditation. 
Meditation is the one thing. Meditate ! The 
greatest thing is meditation. It is the 
nearest approach to spiritual life—the mind 
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meditating. It is the one moment in our 
daily life that we are not at all material— 
the Soul thinking of Itself, free from all 
matter—this marvellous touch of the Soul l’ 1 *' 

Self-image and self-fantasy 

In Western thought the importance of 
self as an integrating principle gained 
recognition only in modern times, owing 
mainly to the efforts of psychoanalysts. 
Among the several useful concepts developed 
by them two have a special relevance in the 
present context. These arc self-image and 
self-fantasy. 

Every person has an idea of who he is. 
a view of himself as distinct from other per¬ 
sons. This self-image is actually a mosaic 
of several pictures. His own ‘body-image’ 
seen in the mirror is only a part of this 
mosaic. The rest of it is composed of the 
opinions of others about himself, and his 
own evaluation of his worth. The build¬ 
ing of the self-image goes on throughout 
one’s life. When a little boy hears elders 
telling him ‘Ramu, you are a gem of a boy', 
‘You foolish boy, you can’t do that’, and so 
on, he gels an idea of himself as an object, 
the ‘me’. As he grows, this self-image too 
goes on changing. However, the discarded 
earlier self-images do not disappear, but lie 
buried deep in the person’s unconscious. 
From there, without his knowledge, they 
influence his attitude towards himseif and 
other people. The popular notion that an 
adult person is able to have a realistic idea 
of himself is not true in the majority of 
cases. Most people have poor knowledge 
of themselves. 

It is with wrong self-images and colossal 
ignorance of themselves that many people 
turn to meditative life. Few among them 
understand that not only their prayer and 
meditation, but also their attitude towards 
God and Guru arc influenced by their self- 
images. Evidently, wrong self-image is a 
great obstacle to spiritual life. But fortu- 

15. Complete Works (1973), vol. 5, p. 253. 


nately, through proper self-analysis and 
guidance of a competent spiritual teacher, 
this defect can be rectified. Meditation it¬ 
self will gradually expose the hidden layers 
of the self and enable the aspirant to deal 
with them effectively. 

One's self-image is actually an image of 
one’s ‘me*. What about one’s T ? Every 
one is endowed with certain talents and 
capacities, desires and ambitions. These 
constitute the basic elements of a person’s 
T. But owing to lack of training in self- 
knowledge, he generally does not know how 
to understand his ‘I’. He always judges 
himself by his ‘me’, his self-image. The T 
always clamours for self-expression, to 
achieve something, to express its own in¬ 
herent powers. If, however, the environment 
is not favourable, it will lead to conflicts 
though the person may not be aware of 
them. To escape from these conflicts the frus¬ 
trated ‘I’ may seek false fulfilment through 
fantasy. A little boy may have developed 
the desire to become a famous cricket 
player. But his parents force him to study 
hard and become an engineer or a doctor. 
So when he sits down with his books, his T 
wanders to the cricket field. He creates 
through imagination an idealized T, a super- 
star who slams an unbeaten double century 
or skittles out the entire Australian cricket 
team for a meagre fifty runs! A person 
who has failed to achieve success in any 
field may create an imaginary self who, as 
ar. orator or musical prodigy, keeps a mil¬ 
lion people spell-bound or, as a scientist, 
discovers the panacea to all the illness of 
mankind, and so on. James Thurber has 
brilliantly portrayed the process of self- 
fantasy in his famous work The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty.. 

Generally people dismiss self-fantasy as 
day-dreaming. However, as the great psy¬ 
chologist Karen Horney has shown, though 
the phantasy is unreal it expresses man's 
real need. According to her, there is in each 
person an urge to attain greatness, glory. 
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magnificence, which she calls the search for 
glory. Her interpretation of self-fantasy or 
self-idealization : ‘In this process he endows 
himself with unlimited powers and with 
exalted faculties; he becomes a hero, a 
genius, a supreme lover, a saint, a god. Self¬ 
idealization always entails a general self- 
glorification .... And the idealized self 
becomes more real to him than his real 
self, not primarily because it is more ap¬ 
pealing but because it answers all his 
stringent needs’. 1 * 

From the point of view of Vedanta, the 
idealized self (self-fantasy) and the self- 
image both represent the pratibhasika jiva, 
the illusory self. Both originate in child¬ 
hood and their roots lie deep in the uncon¬ 
scious. Both are great obstacles to a spiri¬ 
tual aspirant. However, there are basic 
differences between them. The self-image 
is for the most part imposed from outside 
by the social environment. It can be cor¬ 
rected to a great extent through self- 
analysis, realistic living and guidance. The 
idealized self, on the other hand, is the 
expression of the person’s deeply felt needs. 
It cannot be removed by mere knowledge 
of its workings, which indeed many people 
do have. It can be overcome only by ful¬ 
filling the basic need which causes it. 

Self-ideal and Chosen Ideal 

The point ij, why does the illusory self 
exist at all ? There is no illusion which 
does not stand for some reality. Even 
behind a mirage there is a reality, only it 
is in the wrong place. The water ypu see 
in a mirage may not be in the desert but 
it certainly exists somewhere else; the snake 
you saw in the rope stands for the real snake 
which you had seen elsewhere. Similarly, 
the idealized self or self-fantasy, stands for 


1B - Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1950), chap. 
The Search for Glory’. 


the real glorious Self which is the true 
nature of man. There is perfection already 
in man. Fantasies and day-dreams are pro¬ 
duced by a dim, unconscious intuition of 
the supreme power, light, beauty and glory 
inherent in the Atman. 

There is a god, your own higher Self, hid¬ 
ing within your heart clamouring for ex¬ 
pression. The clamour cannot be supressed. 
The best way is to give the god freedom to 
express himself—not through fantasies, but 
through the systematic practice of spiritual 
disciplines. All one's ambitions and dreams 
are to be converted into a drive for Self- 
realization. All the energies now being 
wasted on sense pleasure and imagination 
are to be conserved and directed towards 
the Atman. 

However, many people find it difficult to 
conceive the nature of the true Self.* A 
direct experience of the Atman is the result 
of a transformation of consciousness. This 
involves purification of mind and the prac¬ 
tice of intense prayer or meditation. Dur¬ 
ing this interim period many aspirants need 
an image of their own true Self, the Atman. 
One may look upon oneself as a mass of 
light or as a luminous god or goddess or 
an angel. Wc may call this higher image 
of one’s higher Self the Self-ideal. No 
doubt this ioo is a kind of imagination, but 
it is different from self-fantasy. The ideal¬ 
ized self produced by fantasy or day-dream 
is a means of escape from reality, and the 
whole process of day-dreaming is controlled 
by the unconscious. But the Self-ideal is 
a means of facing the reality, and medita¬ 
tion. where it is mainly employed, is a fully 
conscious and self-directed process. 

The Self-ideal or higher image of oneself 
is necessary for most aspirants to make the 
Atman more real to them. Secondly, it 
helps the aspirant to counteract the false 
self-images produced through fantasy. 
Every time he feels he is about to be over¬ 
powered by fantasy or day-dream, he should 
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strongly visualize himself to be a pure light 
or a luminous god or goddess. Such visual¬ 
izations will also enable the aspirant to 
maintain his purity and to protect himself 
from temptations. The use of a Self-ideal 
is meant only for the beginner. Once the 
aspirant realizes the luminous splendour of 
his own true Self, the use of these images 
becomes unnecessary. Says Swami Vivek- 
ananda, ‘When the soul has wrestled with 
circumstance and has met death, a thousand 
times death on the way, but nothing daunted 
has struggled forward again and again and 
yet again—then the soul comes out as a 
giant and laughs at the ideal he has been 
struggling for, because he finds how much 
greater is he than the ideal. 1 am the end, 
my own Self, and nothing else, for what 
is there to compare to my own Self?’ 17 

A higher Self-ideal, a divine Self-image 
is necessary for spiritual aspirants for yet 
another reason. Those who follow the path 
of devotion are usually advised to look 
upon God as their Master, Father, Child 
or Beloved. In order to cultivate this atti¬ 
tude, the aspirant must have a spiritual 
image of himself. If he wants to look upon 
God as Master, then he should look upon 
himself as a servant. If he wants to look 
upon God as Father or Mother, he should 
look upon himself as a child. If he wants 
to look upon God as Child, he should look 
upon himself as a mother. 

It is here that the fundamental spiritual 
law mentioned earlier comes into operation. 
To restate it: our understanding of real¬ 
ity depends upon our understanding of our¬ 
selves. The law has still deeper implica¬ 
tions. In the theistic tradition an aspirant 
is advised to choose an aspect of God like 
Aiva, Visnu or Devi as his ista-devata . 
Chosen Ideal. The law o{ierates in the 
choice of the deity. There must be com¬ 
patibility between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. This means the aspirant must 

!"■ Complete Works . vol. 5, p. 252-253. 


have in him some rudiments of the qualities 
of the deity whom he adores. In order to 
adore Siva as your ideal you must have some 
qualities of Siva in you, in order to accept 
Jesus as your ideal you must have some 
qualities of Jesus in you. Bach aspirant 
should choose that divine Being who is the 
fullest embodiment of his aspirations, of his 
potentialities. 

Choosing the wrong deity may impede 
an aspirant’s spiritual progress. But to 
choose the right deity the aspirant must 
have some self-knowledge. However, this 
is seldom found, and therefore many as¬ 
pirants need the guidance of an experienced 
teacher. One day Sharat (who later on 
became Swami Saradananda), then a young 
college student, was sitting in Dakshines- 
war listening to. Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Master was talking about the unique vir¬ 
tues of the deity Gane£a. Suddenly Sharat 
said, ‘Well, sir. J like the character of 
Ganesa very much. He is my Ideal’. The 
Master at once corrected him saying, ‘No. 
Gane£a is not your ideal. Your ideal is 
Siva. You possess Siva-attribules\ ls Sri 
Ramakrishna himself has been accepted now 
as the Chosen Ideal by thousands of people. 
The advantage of the Ramakrishna-ideal is 
that it is in harmony with the temperaments 
and aspirations of modern people. More¬ 
over, it docs not clash with other ideals. 
Not only that; Sri Ramakrishna represents 
the Universal Ideal which interlinks all 
other Ideals. 

In its real essence the individual Self is a 
part of the Supreme Self. This is man's 
real identity. But owing to ignorance he 
has lost contact, with his own true Self. The 
purpose of meditation is to restore this lost 
identity to man. When we meditate on 
God, the divinity lying dormant in us gets 
awakened. Hindu scriptures illustrate this 

fl&.' ’Swami Garnbhiranandar. The Apostles of 
Ramakrishna (Calcutta: Advaila Ashrama, 1967), 
p. 173. 
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truth with the help of the maxim of the 
wasp and the worm ( bhramara-klta nyaya). 
It is common observation that the wasp 
takes grubs and caterpillars to its nest to 
serve as food for its young ones which later 
on emerge as full-fledged wasps. This has 
given rise to the popular belief that the 
worm, by intensely thinking of the wasp, 
transforms itself into the wasp. 

It is by meditating on God that man 
recovers his true identity as the immortal 
Atman. About this realization the Upanisad 
says : ‘Purusa, the indwelling Self, of the 


size of a thumb, is ever seated in the hearts 
of men. One should unerringly separate 
Him from one’s body like a stalk from the 
munja grass. Him one should know as 
pure and immortal. Him one should know 
as pure and immortal’. 11 * 
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ON CONVERSION 

SWAMI BUDHANANDA 


r The mass conversion of Hindus into Tslam at Mecnakshipuram in South India, 
and its fall-out in other parts of the country, have brought to focus a serious age- 
old problem of the Hindu society. Many earnest attempts are being made by 
socially conscious and good-hearted organizations and persons to solve this problem. 
In order to discuss the issue at a public forum and to emphasize and demonstrate 
the solidarity of the Hindu population, a mammoth public meeting under the name 
Viral Hindu Sammclan was organized by the leaders of several Hindu organizations 
and representatives of Jains and Sikhs at the Boat Club, New Delhi, on 18 October, 
1981. The meeting was addressed, among others, by Swami Budhannnda, Secretarv. 
Raniakrishna Mission. New Delhi. An English translation of the Swami’s speech, 
originally delivered in Hindi, is given below.— Ed. J 


T shall try to place before you the think¬ 
ing of the Ramakrishna Mission in this 
regard. 

The Mission thinks that for seeking an 
ideal solution of the problem, jt should be 
set in perspective. 

The Rg-Veda breathed one cardinal 
principle of the Eternal Religion in these 
words : ekam sad viprd hahudhB, vadanti. 
‘Truth is one: sages call Tt by various 
names’. Ari Kistia emphasized the same 
truth in the Bhagavad-Cntd. Acarya 
Satiikara harmonized various sects of 
Hinduism in the same spirit. In the modern 
age Sri Ramakrishna gave practical demon¬ 
stration of this ideal through practising the 
sadhanas of different religions and uphold¬ 


ing their spiritual truths from his experi¬ 
ence. 

This is one of the greatest ideals which 
the modern age requires, not only in India, 
but all over the world—that all religions 
finally lead to the same goal, to God 
realization. 

Any other idea which is discordant with 
this great ideal, which this country has 
cherished for millennia, will only retard the 
progress of this nation and bring about dis¬ 
unity and disintegration of the life of the 
nation. 

ft is because of this great ideal that Parsis 
and Jews could come here and settle down 
as refugees and follow their religions with¬ 
out any disturbance. 
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The Hindus expect that followers of other 
religions in the country will respect this great 
Hindu ideal, for any interference will not 
be acceptable to the Hindus and will create 
a reaction. Moreover, it is absolutely necess¬ 
ary if all of us, of different religions, are 
to live together as one nation. 

It is in this perspective that the Mission 
views the problem of conversion, and seeks 
to be of service in building a world order 
in which fodlowers of all religions can prac¬ 
tise their own faith without interference from 
and interfering in, other faiths. 

The problem which Meenakshipuram 
symbolizes calls for a good deal of heart 
searching of the Hindus. Hindus must have 
the boldness to do this. Swami Vivekananda 
teaches us that we should try to find the 
cause of the defects of society within us 
and not outside. Diseases attack the body 
only when it is weak and not when it is 
strong and vital. The Hindu society is 
weak on account of various dissensions and 
rank superstitions and prejudices which do 
not form a part of the Hindu religion. This 
weakness and want of unity, have corroded 
the Hindu society and subjected it to attacks 
from outside. Make the Hindu society 
strong and united, then every thing will be 
all right and none will dare to touch it. 

Read the agonized statements of the new 
converts as to why they embraced Islam. 
All of them bitterly complained that the 
inhuman, cruel and insulting practice of un- 
touchability in Hindu society had driven 
them to Islam. 

It is an undeniable fact of history that 
the Harijans have been kept outside the 
Hindu social fold as outcastes for centuries 
and they have been treated inhumanly by 
Hindus. Therefore the first and foremost 
thing to be done in solving the problem of 
mass conversion is the complete eradication 
of untouchability from India. 

The Ramakrishna Mission asks: Can 
you and your friends together organize the 
Hindus of your locality to wipe out un¬ 


touchability and maltreatment of the Hari¬ 
jans, and raise them to a better status ? 
Will you allow them to enter the temples 
and your houses, and use your wells and 
tanks which were denied to them so long? 
Can you awaken the conscience of Hindus 
through mass media and impress upon them 
(he urgency of wiping out untouchability, 
which has amply proved itself to be 
suicidal ? 

We read in newspapers that some con¬ 
verts gave expression to their painful feel¬ 
ings about how before their conversion they 
hud been harassed in their own villages by 
some people, and how benefits meant for 
them could not reach them. If it be true, 
cannot you and your friends in the locality 
give such harassed people active protection 
against oppression and harassment and sec 
to it that benefits meant for them reach 
them properly? 

The backward and tribal people, and 
specially the Harijans, must be raised on all 
the planes—physical and economic, intellec¬ 
tual and cultural and finally spiritual. They 
must be given proper education, cultural and 
religious ideas through audio-visual aids, 
simple discourses, Harikathas and dramas 
etc. Facilities for hygiene, sanitation and 
better forms of living should be made avail¬ 
able to them. 

The foremost duly, however, is to im¬ 
prove thier economic condition by giving 
them training in handicrafts, cottage indus¬ 
tries etc., so that they may overcome their 
poverty. This is of primary importance. 
‘Empty stomach is not good for religion’, 
said Sri Ramakrishna. So, the Hindus as‘ 
one body should try to ameliorate the 
economic condition of all their co-relig- 
ionists—especially the poorer and backward 
classes, like our Banaba&is, Harijans and 
Girijans and others and then disseminate 
among them our intellectual, moral and 
spiritual ideals. 

In short, our object should be to see that 
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every, one down to the lowest of the low mokta. That will be the most authentic 
of our people be helped to attain fulfilment way of solving the problem symbolized by 
in life through dharma, art ha, katna and the Meenakshipuram incident. 


THE RELIGIOUS PILGRIMAGE IN EUROPE 

SWAMl VIDYATMANANDA 


Early in my book A Yankee and the 
Swanns I reflected on man's universal 
enthusiasm, for going on religious pil¬ 
grimages. Since the most ancient times sites 
considered sacred have attracted the pious, 
the venturesome, and the curious. Holy 
places in Egypt and Chaldea drew devotees. 
Jews regularly made the prescribed annual 
trip to Jerusalem at the time of the Pass- 
over. Greeks went periodically to their 
temples at Athens and Delphi and to 
Olympus. Since many centuries Muslims 
from all over the world have felt duty- 
bound to visit Mecca at least once during 
their lifetime. Buddhists undertook pil¬ 
grimages to sanctuaries in Tibet, India, and 
Sri Lanka. For the Christian, Jerusalem. 
Rome, and Santiago de Compostela were 
eminently important. 

The Hindu longed to go to the four 
supremely sacred spots of India : Rames- 
waram, Puri, Dwaraka, and Kedarnath; or 
at least to three of them, so that his dis¬ 
appointment in not having been to the fourth 
would remain in his mind as* a holy senti¬ 
ment at the time of his death. Indeed, the 
book A Yankee and the Swatnis is the 
story of a Westerner's pilgrimage to some 
of the sacred spots of India, tradition-sanc¬ 
tified as.well as modem. In the pages of 
this book I spoke of the different categories 
of holy destinations and of the reasons why 
people made and make an effort to go to 
•them. As categories I listed : natural spots 
having a spiritual attraction, old and power- 
chaiged temples, and religious communities. 


And reasons for going—these I listed as : 
curiosity and distraction, the seeking of 
some boon or favour, and devotion. 

In trying to understand what happens, 
what interchange takes place when a pil¬ 
grim reaches a holy destination, I reasoned 
that tibe spiritual deposit stored up at a 
sacred site is communicated to the pilgrim 
through Vibrations’. That is to say, a 
subtle power abides in such a site, which is 
available to anyone going there with long¬ 
ing in his heart. I used the word Vibra¬ 
tions' for want of a better term. It is diffi¬ 
cult to define exactly what happens when 
a pilgrim finds himself face to face with his 
objective. Western writers have used the 
word ‘encounter*. Indians speak of the 
event as ‘gaining darshan'. Darshan may 
be defined as seeing or experiencing. Pay¬ 
ing respects to a holy place or person by 
a ceremonious visit is called seeking 
darshan, and the purification felt in the 
presence of holiness is referred to as obtain¬ 
ing darshan. I find this explanation the 
best which one can hope for and would 
apply it equally to the process in Europe. 
In making religious pilgrimages Western 
pilgrims are seeking and oblcming darshan. 
although most of them would never have 
heard the word. 

Sri Ramakrishna's comments on the relig¬ 
ious pilgrimage and the utility of visiting 
holy sites are enlightening. He himself 
enthusiastically visited shrines in and 
around Calcutta, and in 1868 he made a 
four-months’ pilgrimage to Benares and 
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Brindaban. Sri Ramakrishna said that God 
is especially manifest in those places where 
people have made a practice of praying, 
worshipping, and meditating. No doubt 
God pervades all creation, but he is more 
easily accessible in such sites, just as one 
can dig for water almost anywhere and 
eventually reach it, but will find water more 
readily accessible in wells and reservoirs. 
In addition, holy sites attract not only ordi¬ 
nary seekers but highly evolved spiritual 
souls as well, and these latter reinforce and 
augment by their presence the power al¬ 
ready there. In established spiritual sites 
the thought of God has become, as it were, 
solidified; hence pilgrims to such destina¬ 
tions can there easily ‘extract’ thoughts of 
God. 

Having lived at the Centre Vedantique 
Ramakrichna at Gretz in France for the past 
sixteen years, I have had occasion to 
examine the phenomena of the religious pil¬ 
grimage in Europe. It is an absorbing 
study. Ore finds that pilgrimages and pil¬ 
grims in Europe are not so very different 
from pilgrimages and pilgrims in India. 
They behave in much the same way, and 
for many of the same reasons. Tn this 
article I shall try to describe the religious 
pilgrimage in Europe, although necess¬ 
arily in a condensed fashion, as the sub¬ 
ject is vast. 

The author of a serious study is obliged 
to state his sources, and this T shall now 
do. In preparing myself to write this 
article T received general guidance from the 
work of Professor Alphonse Dupront. 
President of the University of Paris, and an 
authority on the religious pilgrimage in 
Europe. Another helpful source was a 
small book by Romain Roussel, Lev 
Pelerinages, published by the Presses Uni- 
versitaircs de France. A third was Pdlerins 
du Moyen Age by Raymond Oursel, pub¬ 
lished by Fayard. Descriptive works such 
as the following proved useful : Iberia by 


James A. Mitchner, Will Durant’s The Age 
of Faith, Henry Adams* Mont-Saint- 
Michet and Chartres, and L’Enigme des 
Vierges Noires by Jacques Huynen. Pilgrim 
guidebooks from pilgrimage centres, proved 
helpful. The fourth and best source of 
material on pilgrimages was the pilgrimage 
itself, which 1 made (although not on foot!) 
to Rome, Assisi, Lourdes, La Salette, 
Rocamadour. Chartres, Einsiedeln, Vczelay, 
and Mont-Saint-Michel. 

This article naturally organizes itself into 
four parts : 

1. Physical aspects of the religious pil¬ 
grimage ; 2. Motivations; 3. Means of 
obtaining darshan; and 4. Pilgrim desti¬ 
nations. There is, finally, a brief summary, 
at the end. 

1. Physical aspects of the religious pil¬ 
grimage 

Conquest of space. We may think of 
the religious pilgrimage as an allegory of 
life itself—an arduous, lengthy journey by 
a stranger in a strange land (the word pil¬ 
grim comes from the Latin word for ‘stran¬ 
ger*). This stranger is inspired by the hope 
of a happy resolution of a problem. His 
expedition is a microcosm of man’s traverse 
of lime; of man’s struggles on earth: of 
man’s search for meaning and final peace. 

The pilgrimage, properly speaking, 
involves a distant place, and getting there 
must entail time and hardship. Ideally the 
pilgrim must go on foot; sometimes the 
last part of the journey is made on one's 
knees or even by measuring the distance with 
one's body. 

For the medieval European, the conquest 
of space was a strenuous undertaking. The 
dangers submitted to were formidable: 
sickness, accidents, and robbery took their 
toll, so that only a partial number succeeded 
in reaching their destinations, and an even 
smaller percentage managed to return home. 
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There were hundreds, even thousands 
(one figure given is ten thousand) of pil¬ 
grim shrines authorized by the Catholic 
Church, some perhaps no farther away than 
the next village. But there was an excite¬ 
ment to be experienced, and perhaps 
increased virtue to be obtained, if the voy¬ 
age was long and difficult. 

Many accounts have come down to us 
recalling the rigours of the voyages. Roads 
were often mere tracks, sometimes laid with 
rough stones, sometimes not. Simply to 
maintain the feet in walking condition was 
a problem. Resthouses were often few and 
far between, so that the pilgrim was 
required to sleep out of doors or in any 
makeshift shelter he could find. He washed, 
if he washed at all, in rivers. His clothes, 
generally of heavy wool, became begrimed. 

(Indeed, it has been suggested that the 
liberal use of incense in churches at that 
epoch was more in the interest of fumigat¬ 
ing the congregation than for pleasing the 
Lord!) 

Raymond Ourscl has reprinted from the 
wall of a guesthouse in Aubrac, France, a 
revealing text, which in translation reads as 
follows : 

O God, who made Abraham leave his country 
■old who kept him safe throughout his travels- 
give your children the same protection. Sustain 
us in dangers, lighten our steps. Be for us a 
shade against the sun, a cloak against the rain 
and cold. Aid us when we are fatigued and guard 
us against all perils. Be the statT that keeps us 
from falling down and *a welcome haven from 
disasters of the sea. All this so that we, guided 
by you, may safely reach our goal and return 
home safely. 

Because of tnese rigours, not all could set 
out to distant places. Then the community 
might choose and send one of its members 
as its representative. He bore with him the 
aspirations of the flock at home and \icari- 
ously presented the needs and longings of 
the members at the pilgrimage’s end, claim¬ 
ing its benefits for them in absentia. Upon 


his return this representative was received 
as an object of wonder and of reverence. 

Some older pilgrims made the trip in the 
intention of never returning. They would 
wait for death at the holy site; to die there 
would assure them their salvation. It was 
generally supposed that death in the Holy 
Land provided the shortest possible route 
to paradise. (This idea is familiar to all 
those who, since times immemorial, have 
made Benares their home in old age.) 

The conquest of space was an important 
clement of the religious pilgrimage. The 
act of getting to the holy destination was a 
cleansing austerity. It was usually proceed¬ 
ed by a solemn vow of intention. (What 
an abomination, for example, to drop in 
on Amarnath in an afternoon by helicop¬ 
ter in place of walking many days to reach 
the sacred cave and many morp days to 
come down!) The time needed permitted 
the pilgrim to focus his mind intensely on the 
objective and to build up readiness. It 
allowed him an opportunity for self-examin¬ 
ation. * The pilgrimage has been called walk¬ 
ing prayer, and many seem to have made 
the trip in an indrawn mood. He compared 
himself and his ordeal with Jesus* heavy toil 
in dragging to Calvary the cross on which 
he was to be crucified. He fingered the beads 
of his rosary as he walked. (For some, of 
course, the chance to get away from home 
gave an opportunity for every kind of 
license.) The hardships encountered and 
overcome increased the pilgrim's ardour. It 
induced a buildup of longing, which spiri¬ 
tual directors such as Swami Brahmananda 
consider essential. These great European 
voyages were often taken in groups, and the 
pilgrimage was scheduled so that the pil¬ 
grims reached the sacred destination on some 
important holy day. The collective enthusi¬ 
asm, the group spirit, eneigized each indi¬ 
vidual. The texts of some songs composed 
and sung en route have come down to us. 

Preparing for the encounter. As the spire 
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at journey’s end, the silhouette of the shrine 
to which he had for so long been making 
his way, came into view, the pilgrim felt his 
enthusiasm intensify. The first sight of 
Rome is said to have elicited from the 
weary pilgrims a full-hearted hymn of 
gladness: 

O noble Rome, of all this world the queen, 
Ruby red with martyr’s blood. 

Yet white as lilies with purity. 

We offer thee our salutations again and again. 
We, and all generations which have gone before, 
and all which will fallow, salute thee. 

Now the pilgrim prepared himself actively 
for the encounter, for obtaining darshan. 
He bathed, had his hair cut, put on fresh 
clothes (if he had any), went to confession, 
perhaps did the Stations of the Cross, 
fasted. Circumambulation of the holy of 
holies, so common in India, is said to have 
been practised at some shrines in Europe. 
He would likely enter the church as part of 
a procession, the banner of his group flying 
above him, singing in full voice in an 
ecstasy of delight. Processions in which the 
participants danced were not uncommon, 
(it must have been like the frenzy of excite¬ 
ment I witnessed when I first visited Jagan- 
nath and mingled with the shouting, leap¬ 
ing crowds, surging forward toward the holy 
of holies, crawling under and over the great 
pole that had been laid across the opening 
from the pilgrims’ chamber to slow the 
surge.) 

The encounter (obtaining darshan ). The 
pilgrim was at last face to face with the 
sacred. He had expected something to 
happen, and quite often something did 
happen. He obtained darshan ; he came 
into the presence of the sacked and entered 
the field of its radiation. The word ’encoun¬ 
ter’ is equally descriptive because it implies 
a two-way event. The pilgrim had done his 
part; now the Divine must respond. (My 
own experience at Jagannath, when I sensed 
the power and immensity of the sacred as 
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something tangible, is proof to me that the 
term encounter is apt) 

What happened ? For some a revelation, 
a psychological opening out, a strengthen¬ 
ing of conviction, a reassurance, a cleansing, 
an absolution, a conversion. For some, 
physical healing. And, it is hoped, for all 
joy, a sense of satisfaction, a renewal of 
courage, some moments of peace of heart: 
T have done my part, I have offered the 
sacrifice of conquest of space; I have pre¬ 
pared for the encounter. The sacred has 
responded*. 

2. Motivations 

The pilgrimage, then, is the carrying out 
of a kind of contract. The pilgrim’s idea 
is : Tn making this effort, I will do all that 
I can to gain the grace I am seeking, and 
the Divine will surely respond’. There is a 
sound psychological basis for this. Sadhana 
is necessaiy to achieve results in the spiri¬ 
tual realm, and the pilgrimage is a gross 
sadhana. The miraculous response which 
the pilgrim expects to find at the destination 
may be considered a physical counterpart 
of the opening up of the spirit whose pil 
grimage is interior and whose sadhana is 
austerity, japa, and meditation, expects to 
discover in his own inner being. 

What, then, were the objectives of those 
making these great pilgrimages in Europe ? 

Distraction. There can be no doubt that 
one motive was tourism. Life in medieval 
Europe was rather colourless and routine. 
The majority of the population huddled in 
poorly lighted and inadequately heated, huts 
in winter, and worked from early till late 
in the fields in summer. The principal relief 
from this life was an occasional festival 
offered by the local church to commemorate 
some annual holy day. (It has been said 
that in medieval times, long before legisla¬ 
tion and the existence of labor unions gave 
workers the right of repose, it was only the 
church’s holy days, which all had the right 
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to celebrate, that saved the common, people 
of expiring of overwork and boredom.) 

Churches, and particularly those at the 
great pilgrimage sites, permitted themselves 
a splendour few could approximate in their 
homes. The buildings were impressive and 
were filled with precious things, lavishly 
displayed. Music, gorgeous vestments, and 
colourful rituals made the services impress- 
ive. Besides, there was the attraction of 
the prodigious, of the miracle-working relics, 
for which the site had become famous. It 
was a treat for all the senses to be a pilgrim 
who had arrived at his destination. 

Physical healing ; The average pilgrim 
was without doubt inspired by a mixture 
■of motives. There was the element of dis¬ 
traction, of adventure. For some, in an 
epoch when the practice of medicine was 
rudimentary, pure physical healing was a 
principal motive. Different shrines were 
celebrated for the curing of different com¬ 
plaints—one for barrenness, another for 
troubles of the eyes, a third for maladies of 
the skin, and so on. 

Psychological aid. Surely there was a 
psychological advantage to be gained from 
the pilgrimage. Even if one's motive was 
physical healing, and one was not cured, 
one's morale certainly was boosted by the 
experience, and one obtained grace to bear 
the suffering. The change of scene, Ihe 
excitement of meeting many types of people 
en route, the attractions found at the dcs- 1 
lination—all were therapeutic. The pilgrim¬ 
age provided a renewal, a recharge of psy¬ 
chic energy. 

Judicial motives. Sometimes pilgrimages 
were taken as the preferable alternative of 
punishments. There were those common 
criminals who, having been told by the 
judge to go to jail or to a certain pilgrimage 
site, might choose the latter—often Santiago 
de Compostela. They were required by the 
court to obtain a certificate at the destina¬ 
tion and bring it back with them, proving 
that they had fulfilled the condition of their 
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release. And many went and presumably 
were benefitted. But accounts reach us also 
of some who chose an easier way. At the 
Spanish border there was a lively black- 
market in such certificates. Thus the sen¬ 
tenced man. if he succeeded in obtaining 
such a certificate, could avoid the rigours of 
crossing the Pyrenees and a long march 
across northern Spain; he could idle away 
his time as he wished, and reappear before 
the sentencing judge seven months later, 
his obligation to all intents and purposes 
discharged. 

Penitence and salvation. Of course the 
declared motivation of most pilgrims was 
salvation. Or at least penitence which is 
the prerequisite of salvation. Penitence is 
defined in Christian theology as a virtue 
which inspired a sinner to regret having 
offended God and which caused him 
to atone for his errors and not 
commit the same in the future. Sometimes 
penitential pilgrimages were self-imposed 
and sometimes the undertaking of such pil¬ 
grimages was ordained by the Church as a 
condition to the granting of absolution. 
Without absolution one stood in awe of the 
Last Judgement and dismal prospects in the 
afterlife. 

In medieval times these pious displace¬ 
ments were sometimes forced upon very 
highly placed individuals. Church courts 
used the pilgrimage as a means for correct¬ 
ing influential citizens who could not be 
dealt with in the ordinary way, such as 
great nobles guilty of political crimes, cor¬ 
ruption, or offences against the church. As 
punishment Church tribunals assigned such 
individuals to make pilgrimages in expiration, 
often to distant sanctuaries, sometimes even 
carrying a placard proclaiming their offence. 

3. Means of obtaining darshan 

We have spoken of the encounter. What 
does the pilgrim do at the moment of en¬ 
counter? That is to say, by what means 
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does he absorb the ‘vibrations’ available at 
the pilgrim destination? How does he 
imbibe the darshan? 

Sight. For some, seeing is enough. 
Knowing that he has actually arrived, that 
he is physically in the presence of the 
levered object, that it is there in plain sight 
before his eyes—this will satisfy some. One 
remembers an incident cited by Swami Atul- 
ananda in Atman Alone Abides concerning 
an individual who travelled to Tiruvanna- 
malai to obtain the darshan of Ramana 
Maharshi. He saw the Maharshi passing 
from one room to another, and was satis¬ 
fied : ‘Now I have seen the Maharshi’. 

Touch. But most pilgrims will want to 
approach as close as possible the sacred 
relic and if feasible touch it—with the hand, 
with the forehead, with the lips. The outer 
protection at the saint’s tomb, the reliquary 
in which the relic is kept—this must be 
touched or kissed. All who have been to 
St. Peter’s basilica in Rome are impressed 
by the fashion in which the right foot of 
the bronze figure of St. Peter (said to date 
from the Sth century) has been worn down 
by ithe pressure of the lips of the faithful. 

Absorption. One may want to eat or 
drink something closely associated with the 
revered object. Earth from the holy desti¬ 
nation may be carried home, or a leaf, a 
pebble, a flower. On Good Friday at the 
famous sanctuary of Loreto in Ttaly the 
janitors sweep the church and put the col¬ 
lected dust in sachets. This powder, sold 
to pilgrims and taken by them mixed in a 
drink, is supposed to provide immunity 
against misfortune and disease. 

The idea of prasad may not be under¬ 
stood in the West. However, Holy Com¬ 
munion, which is one of the culminating 
events of pilgrim festivals, in which the 
devotee eats bread as a symbol of the 
Saviour’s sacrificed flesh and sips wine 
(vicariously through the priest) representing 
blood shed for his salvation, has as its 
objective the same as consuming prasad. 


The objective is to draw close to the Divine 
by imbibing something intimately associated 
with the Divine. The water that pours from 
the side of the grotto at Lourdes is sipped 
as reverently as that of tfie Ganges, and 
bottles of it, in the same fashion, are carried 
home or sent to friends. So also with the 
waters of the River Jordan, in which Jesus 
was baptized. Often at pilgrimage sites 
there are holy wells, from which it is cus¬ 
tomary to take a purifying drink. 

Immersion. We may think of immersion 
as absorption in reverse. That is to say, 
instead of taking the sacred water on the 
inside, it is taken on the outside. This idea, 
of course, is familiar to all Hindus. The 
sanctifying bath is much in evidence at 
Lourdes where specially built basins have 
been installed through which flows the water 
from the Virgin’s grotto; and it is during 
the immersion that those who go to Lourdes 
for healing may expect this miracle to occur. 
Long ago many of the pilgrims making the 
journey to Palestine carried in their bag¬ 
gage their intended burial shroud so as to 
be able to make it holy for its ultimate use 
by dipping it in the waters of the Jordan. 

Participation. Most pilgrims will want to 
make some gesture expressing their gratitude 
for favours anticipated or received. The 
usual form of participation is an offering. 
In the past this might be agricultural pro¬ 
duce or a farm animal; now it is generally 
money. The rich may offer a new oigan, 
stained glass windows, vestments, or archi¬ 
tectural embellishments. 

Another form of participation is to leave 
one’s name behind, so as to remain, as it 
were, present. Hence sharing in the graces 
available at the pilgrimage site, although 
departed. In some places guestbooks are 
available, where the pilgrim may leave an 
enduring record of his passage. Or the pil¬ 
grim may use the less formal means of writ¬ 
ing his name and the date of his visit on 
some convenient wall. All pilgrimage cen¬ 
tres ate covered with graffiti. 
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Offer of the ex-voto. Tlie ex-voto is a 
physical evidence presented to a sanctuary 
testifying to a benefit received there. This 
may be a plaque giving one's name or in* 
itials and the date on which some wished- 
for benefit was received. The walls of some 
pilgrimage sanctuaries are covered with 
such ex-votos. If healing or the rapid 
mending of some injury is asked for, a 
charming habit is to leave a miniature or 
even full-size model of the member which 
was healed—a limb or a heart or other organ 
modelled in wood and hung in the sanc¬ 
tuary. (A model heart may carry a meta¬ 
physical message, as well: thanks to the 
Divine for mending a broken love affair.) 
At Saas-Fee, Switzerland, where winter ski¬ 
ing accidents are frequent, the chapel which 
Swami Vivekananda visited in 1896 is 
embellished with a whole string of miniature 
arms and legs representing those broken on 
the ski slopes and mended through the grace 
of the Virgin. At Lourdes rows of crutches 
and other prosthetic devices are displayed 
as testimony to miracles performed. Some 
ex-votos will graphically depict dangers 
avoided, such as model ships to indicate 


marine disasters eluded, or paintings show¬ 
ing calamities circumvented. 

Souvenirs. And finally, to imprint a last¬ 
ing remembrance, the pilgrim will want to 
take home with him some tangible re¬ 
minder of the visit—a souvenir, so named 
because the word in Latin means *to remem¬ 
ber*. This may be some manufactured item 
such as a statuette, a rosary, a medal, or 
a banner. Nowadays the pilgrim will make 
or buy a set of photographic slides pictur¬ 
ing the holy precincts and perhaps a 
recording reproducing the music heard 
there. The souvenir is kept in one's home, 
as a reminder, a talisman, and a tangible 
evidence of the encounter; and a topic of 
conversation with one’s friends for years 
after. 

Medals from a pilgrimage site are part of 
the most ancient traditions of the religious 
pilgrimage in Europe. Such a medal might 
reproduce in miniature the most important 
feature of the shrine. Returning from a 
great pilgrimage, the pilgrim placed the 
souvenir on his outer garment and would 
permit, for a small consideration, those he 
encountered cn route to kiss the medal. 

{To he continued) 
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galactic space; it is the basis of the whole 
cosmos and beyond the cosmos. The phy¬ 
sical universe—the stars, the planets with 
life and without life, etc.—with all their mul¬ 
tiplicity is an expression or manifestation 
of the Active Reality. 18 

■is. For an elaboration of this thesis see: 
Sampooran Singh, Dynamic Interplay Between 
Science and Religion (lodhpur: Jainson Publica¬ 
tion, 1978). 


The attributes of the Universal Conscious¬ 
ness are Existence-Consciousness-Bliss 
Absolute, or Truth-Knowledge-Freedom, or 
Truth-Holiness-Beauty, or Life-Light-Love. 
Whatever be the way we describe it, it 
means a state of existence which transcends 
maya. Perhaps the most redeeming feature 
of modem physics is that it unmistakably 
points to the possibility of such a transcen¬ 
dental state. 




THE CONCEPT OF MAYA 
IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN PHYSICS 

DR. SAMPOORAN SINOH 


Introduction 

The concept of m&ya is admitted in 
several systems of Indian philosophy, though 
not precisely in the same sense. It has its 
roots in the triple text of Vedanta—the 
Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras, and the Gita 
—and its outlines are found in the writings 
of pre-Samkaracnrya philosophers. But 
Samkara, the great non-dualistic philos¬ 
opher, was the first to develop and work out 
the theory of maya in logical terms. 

The Upanisads declare categorically that 
Brahman (Universal Consciousness) is the 
non-dual, formless, attributeless. Truth and 
Reality and that the whole cosmos (world 
of objects) is nothing but Brahman, and 
that the Atman (Individual Consciousness 
indwelling each being, fe identical with 
Brahman. But in our common experience, 
we do not see this unitary infinite Truth 
but find multiplicity, and each being is fi¬ 
nite, relative, limited, conditioned and ever- 
changing. The doctrine of maya explains 
the limitations of the unlimited, the condi¬ 
tioning of the unconditioned, the relativity 
of the Absolute. In the waking state of 
mind, maya is a reality, as space, time and 
causation—which may also be summarized as 
name and form—are the very stuff of maya. 
In the superconscious state, maysi is 
negated. 

Modern physics has had a profound 
influence on contemporary philosophical 
thought. Jt has revealed a surprising limi¬ 
tation of classical ideas and has led to a 


thorough revision of many of our basic con¬ 
cepts on matter, object, space, time, cause 
and effect. The dramatic changes in theor¬ 
etical physics has created a new awareness. 
This article presents the relevance of this 
new awareness to the concept of maya. To 
be more precise, the influence of the Einste- 
inian world view on the concept of maya 
is presented here. The philosophical aspects 
emanating from this new awareness and the 
characteristics of Universal Consciousness 
are also discussed. 

The world view of modern physics 

Two great theoretical systems of modern 
physics were developed between 1900 and 
1927. One was the Quantum Theory, deal¬ 
ing with the fundamental units of matter and 
energy. The other was Relativity, dealing 
with space, time, and the structure of the 
universe as a whole. Quantum theory deals 
with the microcosm and Relativity describes 
the macrocosm. Both describe phenomenon 
in their fields in terms of consistent, mathe¬ 
matical relationships. The two systems rest 
on entirely different and unrelated theoret¬ 
ical foundations. 

Man’s world picture is a construct of his 
sensations, perceptions, memory and knowl¬ 
edge. Schrodinger concludes. The stuff 
from which 'our world picture is built is 
yielded exclusively from the sense organs 
as organs of the mind, so that every man’s 
world picture is and always remains a con¬ 
struct of his mind and cannot be proved to 
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have any existence*. 1 Capra says. ‘All the 
concepts we use to describe nature are 
limited, they are not features of reality,... 
but creations of the mind ; parts of the map, 
not of the territory*. 2 

Relativity theory has shown that space is 
not three-dimensional and time is not a 
separate entity. Both are intimately and 
inseparably connected and form a four- 
dimensional continuum which is called 
‘space-time*. This concept of space-time 
was introduced by Hermann Minkowski in 
a famous lecture in 1908 with the follow¬ 
ing words: 

‘The views of space and time which 1 wish to 
lay before you have sprung from the soil of 
experimental physics, and therein lies their 
strength. They are radical. Henceforth space by 
itself, and time by itself, are doomed to fade 
away into mere shadows, and only a kind of 
union of the two will preserve an independent 
reality’.3 

Space and time are now reduced to the 
subjective role, so space and time are ‘noth¬ 
ing but names, forms of thought, words of 
common usage*. The subjectivity of time 
is best explained in the words of Lincoln 
Barnett, Mendel Sachs and Albert Einstein : 

The sense of time, like the sense of colour, is 
a form of perception. Just as there is no such 
thing as colour without an eye to discern it, so 
an instant or an hour or a day is nothing without 
an event to mark it. And just as space is simply 
a possible order of material objects, so time is 
simply a possible order of events.* 

The real revolution that came with Einstein's 
theory ... was the abandonment of the idea that 
the space-time coordinate system has objective 
significance as a separate physical entity. Instead 

!• Schrddinger, E., Mind and Mailer (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1958), p. 44. 

2 Capra, F., The Too of Physics (London: 
Fontana/Collins, 1979), p. 167. 

3- Minkowski, Hermann, Quoted in Einstein. 
A., et al.. The Principle of Reality (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1923), p. 75. 

4. Barnett, L., The Universe and Dr. Einstein 
(London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1949), p. 39. 


of this idea, relativity theory implies that - the 
space and time coordinates are only the elements 
of a language that is used by an observer to 
describe his environments.® 

The experiences of an individual appear to us 
arranged in a series of events; in this series the 
single events which we remember appear to be 
ordered according to the criterion of ‘earlier’ and 
‘later’. There exists, therefore, for the individual, 
an 1-time, or subjective time. This in itself is not 
measurable. 8 

Time-space is not the framework of the 
world of nature or objective world but the 
world of our perception. Time cannot exist 
without events and events cannot exist with¬ 
out an observer, a thinker (the mind). The 
time-space coordinate system has no objec¬ 
tive significance as a separate physical en¬ 
tity, and so it has no real existence of its 
own. The time-space section constructed by 
a frame of reference, is only a subjective 
experience. For each frame of reference, 
there is a scale of time and a scale of length. 
As different persons have different frames of 
reference, each person will describe the 
phenomena in a different way. Each person 
lives in his own time-space section and psy¬ 
chological space, that is his imaginary world. 
Einstein used the velocity of light—one of 
the mysterious constants of the universe—as 
a measuring rod to correlate events in dif¬ 
ferent inertial frames of reference. 

These developments—the unification of 
space and time and the equally important 
concept of the equivalence of mass and 
energy—have had a profound influence on 
our picture of matter. Subatomic particles 
are dynamic patterns which have a space 
aspect and a time aspect. Their space aspect 
makes them appear as objects with a cer¬ 
tain mass, their time aspect as processes in¬ 
volving the equivalent energy. Capra says, 

5" Sachs, M., ‘Space Time and Elementary 
Interactions in Relativity', Physics Today, Feb¬ 
ruary 1969, vol. 22, p. 53. 

fl * Einstein, A., Quoted in Barnett. I,., op. cit., 
p. 39-40. 
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‘(The physicist) has become aware of the 
essential unity of all things and events. More 
than that, he has also learnt that he himself 
and his consciousness are integral parts of 
this unity.’ 7 

Many of the paradoxical situations in 
atomic physics are connected with the dual 
aspect of matter. An electron, in fact, any 
physical entity on the atomic scale, shows 
both particle and wave properties. Nature 
is so made that an experimental arrange¬ 
ment designed to test the ’particle aspect* 
automatically excludes an experimental 
arrangement to test the 'wave aspect*. Hie 
two experimental conditions are mutually 
exclusive. This is due to the fact that every, 
act of observation is accompanied by a cer¬ 
tain minimal disturbance which cannot be 
eliminated and which is inherent in the very 
nature of things. It is this ’uncertainty 
principle*, first propounded by Heisenberg, 
which accounts for the mutual exclusion of 
experimental arrangements for investigation 
of wave and particle properties. 

Quantum theory reveals, 

a basic oneness of the universe. It shows that 
we cannot decompose the world into independently 
existing smallest units. As we penetrate into 
matter, nature does not show us any isolated 
’basic building blocks', but rather appears as a 
complicated web of relations between the various 
parts of the whole. These relations always in¬ 
clude the observer in an essential way. The 
human observer constitutes the final link in the 
chain of observational processes, and the pro¬ 
perties of any atomic object can only be under¬ 
stood in terms of the object’s interaction with 
the observer.^ 

The universe is seen as a dynamic web of inter¬ 
related events. None of the properties of any 
part of this web is fundamental; they all follow 
from the properties of the other ••arts, and the 
overall consistency of their mutual interrelations 
determines the structure of the entire web. 9 

T. Capra, F., op. cit., p. 322-23. 

8. ibid., p. 71. 

9. ibid., p. 302. 


Id Quantum theory ,, the observed objects 
processes /events can only be understood In 
terms of the interaction between various pro¬ 
cesses of observation and measurement, ’the 
end of which lies in the consciousness of 
the human observer’. 10 Tn atomic physics, 
the scientist cannot play the role of a 
detached objective observer, but becomes 
involved in the world he observes to the 
extent that he • influences the properties of 
the observed objects'. 11 John Wheeler sees 
this involvement of the observer, and he 
suggests replacing the word ‘observer* with 
the term ’participator*; so we are partici¬ 
pators in a participatory universe.™ Man 
is not a spectator but he is an actor where 
he interacts with other actors in the great 
drama of existence. 

The exploration of the subatomic world 
reveals the intrinsically dynamic nature of 
matter. ’Every subatomic particle not only 
performs an energy dance; but also is an 
energy dance; a pulsating process of cre¬ 
ation and destruction.* 13 ’The whole uni¬ 
verse is thus engaged in endless motion 
and activity; in a continual cosmic dance 
of energy.’ 14 

A modified concept of mdya 

The philosophical thought based on 
modem physics suggests that the observer 
and the observed, the subject and the 
object, interact with each other and both 
undergo mutations, and are thus continu¬ 
ities -of change. 15 We have seen that 
Einstein used the constant velocity of light 


io. ubid.. p. 318. 

M. ibid., p. 145. 

42. Wheeler. J. A., Quoted in Mehra, J. (ed.). 
The Physicist’s Conception of Nature, Reidel, D.. 
Dordrecht, Holland, 1973, p. 244. 

18. Capra, F., op. cit., p. 258. 

•M. ibid., p. 236. 

'is. Cf. Sampooran Singh, An Extension of the 
Theory of Relativity to States of Mind, The 
Vedanta Kesari, 1981. LXVIT1. no. 6. p. 215-21 
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as a measuring rod to correlate external 
events. As an analogy, we may compare 
the mind to a measuring instrument, which 
measures time and length as a function of 
the velocity of thought. Each frame of 
reference corresponds to the velocity of 
thought of a particular person; it constructs 
a specific time-space section. So different 
time-space sections are measures by the 
measuring instrument We define ‘maya’ 
as the measure by the measuring instru¬ 
ment 16 The fundamental measure is sub¬ 
jective time, so maya plays the role of sub¬ 
jective time in our thinking process. The 
measure is a four-dimensional time-space 
framework constructed by the mind but we 
tacitly assume it to be closely parallel to 
the external objective world. The measure 
has no objective significance as a separate 
physical entity, that is, it has no real exist¬ 
ence of its own. The external objective 
world is, therefore, an appearance with mind 
as the frame of reference. The objective 
world apart from the mind does not exist, 
so the world is an appearance, an unreality. 
If the frame of reference is assumed to be 
the objective world, then the objective world 
is a physical entity or reality on its own 
merit. But with mind as the frame of refer¬ 
ence, time-space, velocity, momentum are afi 
relative, and unreal. To consider these 
concepts as real is itself ignorance, nescience, 
maya, a creation of our own fantasy, an 
optical illusion, a delusion of mistaking the 
map for the territory. Time-space is an 
abstraction, but when an abstraction is taken 
to be something real, it contradicts itself. 
We must conquer illusion, or to be more 
precise, transcend the time-space section, 
thought, and sensual space, before we can 
hope* to know reality. Reality must be 
endowed with permanence, otherwise it will 
not be real. 

Knowledge is based ultimately on 

W. Madhavtirtha, Swami, Maya (Velad: 
Vedant Ashram, 1943) presents an outline of this 
definition. 


measurement and all measurements are 
relative consisting merely in the application 
of a standard to the magnitude measured. 
In those areas of life’s experiences where 
measurement has validity, objective com¬ 
municable statements become possible only 
about pairs of sense impressions—not about 
single sense impressions. For measurement 
always needs pairs of sense impressions, 
measurement is always a relation betwen 
two points or objects. It is this which elim¬ 
inates the subjectivity of sense impressions, 
eliminates the T, and is the basis of the 
objectivity of science. In those areas of 
life's experience where measurement has 
validity, the subjective element of measure¬ 
ment is eliminated, which means that the 
concept of maya is transcended; such 
experience gives us factual knowledge or 
scientific knowledge. Hence in these areas 
science and technology are, and must remain, 
supreme. But we have to understand that 
man’s essential fields of experience is psy¬ 
chological where measurement has no valid¬ 
ity. Truth, love, beauty, joy are not 
measurable commodities and yet man’s 
happiness is intimately related to them. 
These belong to the realm of values, and 
here science and technology must remain 
silent, for values are outside their domain 
and purview. 

For centuries man has worshipped at the 
altar of the mind. Let us now have a closer 
look at the thinking process. When there 
is a new challenge or a new subjective 
experience, the mind first of all enters into a 
state of non-verbal or thought-free percep¬ 
tion or pure perception. The next step is 
that the mind identifies (recognizes), verbal¬ 
izes, names and stores this perception; this 
is called psychological memory and knowl¬ 
edge. The identification and naming is ba¬ 
sically comparing the new index card with 
the old memory. The old memory absorbs 
the new and becomes modified into new 
memory. The naming and the feeling are 
instantaneous. The memory is the past 
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time, so the naming reduces the new to the 
old, this brings in feelings of pleasure or 
pain, like or dislike, and so on. When we 
bring time into our thinking, that is when 
we introduce the concept of time or m&ya 
in our thinking we bring contradiction, pain, 
misery. So every activity, based on the con¬ 
cept of maya—which is time or psychologi¬ 
cal memory or psychological knowledge— 
is destructive leading to a great deal of 
misery, confusion and sorrow. It is the 
concept of maya in our thinking that sus¬ 
tains and gives continuity to memory, the 
‘me’, the self-centred activity of the mind. 
If man wants to get rid of pain, he must 
jettison the concept of maya, jettison the 
self-centred activity of the ‘me’, jettison the 
psychological memory and knowledge. It 
means liberation from subjective time or 
psychological time; it is going beyond the 
ordinary experience of time, a movement 
from time to the timeless state of mind. 
Time means contradiction, friction, resis¬ 
tance, imperfection, bondage. So real life 
should be a movement from friction to frie- 
tionlessness, from resistance to resistanceless- 
ness, from imperfection to perfection, from 
bondage to freedom. 

By comparing memory’s new index card 
with the old memory, we create multiplic¬ 
ity. It is the mind that creates multiplic¬ 
ity. Thus creation of multiplicity is a sub¬ 
jective act. The mind brings time between 
challenge and response, fact and action, and 
this also creates multiplicity. Out of our 
many experiences, we unconsciously select 
those only in which we are interested, and 
this creates multiplicity. When the reality 
appears multiple, it is because we see the 
many and do not see the root of the mul¬ 
tiplicity in its concreteness in which the 
whole is one. The real problem in life is 
to penetrate through the variety and particu¬ 
larity, the multiplicity of the manifest 
world, to the undifferentiated unity that lies 
embedded in every creation. The real con¬ 
flict in life is not between good and evil. 


but between intelligence and ignorance. The 
greatest need of our world is not the dis¬ 
covery of a new scientific marvel or a new 
momentary pleasure, but the discovery of a 
new understanding of life. It is to under¬ 
stand the relationship of imperfection to 
perfection; of multiplicity to oneness, to 
unity; to live beyond the realm of time- 
space section and psychological space. This 
understanding leads man from the unreal 
to the Real, from darkness to Light, from 
death to Immortality; in other words, this 
understanding leads to spiritual realization. 
This realization is not the vision of some¬ 
thing different, but it is seeing everything 
differently. 

The human problems are created by 
thought, which is based on past time. Our 
thoughts have become time-space bound 
and can get no grip on concepts beyond 
time and space. The problems are the 
creations of time; and are a variety of sys¬ 
tems, of theories, of ideas, of relationships, 
and our problems are always multidimen¬ 
sional. A one-dimensional thought can 
never give a total solution to a multidimen¬ 
sional problem. A problem is a creation 
of our one-dimensional thinking which by its 
very nature cannot see the wholeness and 
fullness of the real situation. Thinking or 
intellectual approach has not really solved, 
and will not solve, any of our human psy¬ 
chological problems. 

Each mental frame of reference constructs 
its own time-space section. Each one of us 
constructs his own world model. All hu¬ 
man problems—the relationship between I 
and thou, between 1 and mine—are the cre¬ 
ation of our thought, our mind. We our¬ 
selves are the greatest problem ! The answer 
to all our problems must come from ‘within*. 
The perception of truth arises 'within*. So 
truth is, as it should be, a part of ourselves. 
All intelligence is structured in our con¬ 
sciousness. 

If we realize that the observer and the 
observed are not two separate entities but 
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one only; the maker of effort and the ob¬ 
ject toward which he is making effort are 
the same; then our response will be entirely 
different and our effort will not be destruc¬ 
tive. We can say that there is no sense 
of separateness only when there is no 
sense of T or ‘me’ dominating. It is in 
this state of true being, when there is no 
becoming, that there is real understanding. 
One of the conditions for a right understand¬ 
ing of relationships is the destruction of the 
sense of separateness in one's inner-workl; 
when this sense is destroyed, one secures 
oneness or wholeness. Evil pertains to the 
individual, not to the wholeness of things, 
not to the universal. 

Thought is emitted in a discontinuous 
stream. So thought does a discontinuous 
scanning of an event (the perceptual image) 
at its surface in one-dimensional system 
and in one plane, and further the X-coor- 
dinate is also changing non-randomly. 
Rational knowledge is a system of abstract 
concepts and symbols, characterized by the 
linear, sequential structure, which is typical 
of our thinking and speaking. The limi¬ 
tations of our thought, speech, rational 
knowledge have become increasingly appar¬ 
ent, as all our effort is one dimensional 
and limited. The natural world, on the 
other hand, is one of infinite variety and 
complexity, a multidimensional world, where 
things do not happen in sequence, but all 
together. As a one-dimensional system 
cannot perceive the multidimensional world, 
so thought cannot determine the results; it 
is Nature that determines the results. This 
means that man is the director of effort 
only, which is always one-dimensional, while 
results, which are multidimensional systems, 
are controlled by Nature or Universal Con¬ 
sciousness. We should put in our maximum 
effort but should not worry about results. 

Philosophical aspects of the new vision 

Mind unconsciously projects its percep 
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tions into space and then views the objects 
of its own making. What is immediately 
seen as the outside thing is really the men¬ 
tal picture, or the perceptual image, which 
is only a construct of the mind. We make 
an abstraction from all possible appearances 
of an object, and then proceed to assert 
that we have seen the object. The abstrac¬ 
tion by the mind produces experience. The 
experienced unity comes from the integrat¬ 
ing character of the self-conscious mind. 
Mind is the only instrument by which u 
man becomes self-aware or self-conscious 
of his own inner thoughts. The laws of 
nature tell us little or practically nothing 
about nature, but certainly something about 
ourselves. Assertions about the world are 
really assertions about our understanding of 
the world. 

In order to know the Truth we have to 
correct and increase the sensitivity of our 
instrument of measurement. As the frame 
of reference moves from imperfection to per¬ 
fection there is relativistic time-space trans¬ 
formation. For the study of the external 
world, we assume quantum uncertainty 
(Heisenberg's principle) in the instru¬ 
ment and no quantum uncertainty in 
nature. Similarly, in the study of 
inner or spiritual fife also it is 
our own mind that introduces confusion 
and uncertainty. So Heisenberg's Uncer¬ 
tainty Principle can be applied to man's 
inner world also—in a general way. The 
inner spiritual progress does not depend on 
outer conditions so much as the way we 
react to them from within. It is our way 
of thinking about the external world that is 
to be modified, and not the external world 
itself. We have to rise above the relative 
plane and experience the truth beyond the 
multiplicity of the phenomenal world. Spiri¬ 
tual freedom implies the complete self¬ 
transcendence of time, space and causality, 
which implies transcendence of all relational 
objects/processes, things/events. The con¬ 
cepts of time, space and causality can only 
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be understood and lived by right thinking 
and right observation. 

The. history of physical science in the 
twentieth century is one of transcending 
matter and a progressive emancipation 
from the purely human angle of vision in 
the waking state. The emphasis has now 
shifted to understanding the dynamics of 
the human mind, the mechanics of the 
thinking process. We cannot know the 
world without knowing the ‘knower’, or to 
be more precise, the ‘participator’, and his 
instrument of knowledge. The highest real¬ 
ization the intellect can have is to realize 
that it is limited and conditioned and is there¬ 
fore incapable of seeing truth. This is the 
supreme realization for the intellect, and 
realizing this it becomes silent and still. It 
is only when the illusion-bound intellect 
with its noisy self-assertion is quiet for a 
while, that the voice of the living truth can 
be heard. Truth comes out of life, and we 
must live the right life in order to know 
Truth. 

Every thought and act that endeavours to 
maintain a merely material existence is a 
waste of energy and a lost opportunity to 
progress spiritually. The more the measure¬ 
ment is independent of perceptual magni¬ 
tudes. the more efficient or sensitive the in¬ 
strument becomes. Independence of percep¬ 
tual magnitude means the ending of the time- 
bound activity of the *me\ which means the 
ending of thought, the ending of the time- 
space section, and all this implies the end¬ 
ing of the concept of maysi. Maya appears 
to be real in the waking state and dream 
state; it is absent in the deep-sleep state; 
and is negated in the superconscious state. 
The art of true living lies in jettisoning the 
discontinuous, distracted mode of mind, and 
to live a holistic life which is the dynamic 
interplay of the rational mode and -the intu¬ 
itive mode of mind. 

.. The observer while imposing a structure 
onthe universe through the natural concep¬ 


tualization going on in his mind, introduces 
‘levels of perception* or ‘frame of reference’ 
as a new element in the description of the 
physical reality. Each of these levels of 
perception is characterized by a set of con¬ 
cepts and assumptions which determines the 
structure of the time-space section. A totally 
concept-free observer is one in whom the 
self-centred activity of the ‘me’ has ceased; 
he sees a universe without any structure, 
that is, a homogeneous, undifferentiated and 
dimensionless universe. An observer in the 
waking state of mind who is bound by psy¬ 
chological memory and knowledge will sec 
a homogeneous time-space continuum as 
heterogeneous, differentiated and multidi¬ 
mensional solely by the action of observa¬ 
tion. It is the observer that creates multi¬ 
plicity, finitude, relations and continuous 
change to be more precise, what we experi¬ 
ence as relative is nothing but the Absolute 
experienced in a special way by the condi¬ 
tioned mind; and if the mind is uncondi¬ 
tioned, it will experience the Absolute, the 
Truth. 

As long as we live lower values of life, 
our measures are subjective time and sub¬ 
jective space, so maya is ‘relatively real*, 
or is an ‘empirical reality', that is, it has 
its ‘reality’ in the empirical world of sub¬ 
ject-object relationships. In this state of 
mind, we are deeply attached to our egos, 
time-space sections and have relative rela¬ 
tionships with people and things; we are 
inwardly fragmented which results in pain 
and misery. But when we live the highest 
values of life, which are spiritual values, 
our measure of time and space is 
jettisoned; the mind then remains in a 
timeless state; the observer and the observed 
coalesce and vanish; there is no longer any 
subject-object relationship; hence maya 
ceases to be real, that is, it has no absolute 
reality, it is unreal. To live a holistic way 
of life is possible only by transcending 
maya. In this trancendental state there is no 
fragmentation, no contradiction; hence 
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pain and misery are absent; we live in free¬ 
dom, love and bliss. 

Universal consciousness 

Every object is known to us simply, as 
the sum of its qualities, and since qualities 
exist only in the mind, the whole objective 
universe of matter and energy, atoms and 
stars, does not exist except as a construc¬ 
tion of human consciousness, an edifice of 
conventional symbols shaped by the senses 
of man. Barnett says, 4 Einstein carried this 
train of logic to its ultimate limits by show¬ 
ing that even space and time are forms of 
intuition, which can no more be divorced 
from consciousness than can our concepts of 
colour, shape, or size’. 17 Universal Con¬ 
sciousness or the Self is the fundamental 
Reality and the mind is only its derivative. 
The mind is an instrument at the disposal 
of the Self. When the mind is impure, 
which means accumulation of psychological 
memory and knowledge, the sensitivity, of 
the instrument decreases and it becomes 
conditioned, limited, prejudiced, dull. When 
we introduce the concept of subjective time 
or maya in our thinking, our minds lose 
their holistic perception or intuition. Every 
activity based on the concept of maya— 
which is subjective time or psychological 
hindrances—fragments life and this leads to 
a great deal of misery, confusion and sor¬ 
row. Living in the notion of maya or time 
means sensual gratification, remaining 
tethered to self-protecting demands and 
pursuits, attached to the acquisitive spirit 
which arises from the desire for security, 
and so on. When the mind is pure, which 
means, when psychological memory and 
knowledge come to an end or the self- 
centred activity of the ‘me' ceases, the instru¬ 
ment becomes highly sensitive, pliable, alert, 
clear. It is only when we are aware of 
every movement of our own thought and 


feeling in our relationship with people, with 
things and with nature that the mind be¬ 
comes sensitive. Sensitivity, of mind comes 
with deep intuitive awareness. The pure 
mind is the fountainhead of creativity, and 
this comes into being when at all moments 
there is awareness of the structure and dy¬ 
namics of mind. Creative living is freedom' 
from the concept of maya, the objective 
time. To live creatively is to live in free¬ 
dom, peace and bliss. 

A concept-free mind or pure mind is 
‘pure consciousness' or Brahman. Oscilla¬ 
tions of the mind are its impurities, even 
meditation is an expression of impurity as 
it is the expression of a wish for realization. 
When the mind is absolutely pure, it will 
see the subject as ‘pure consciousness'. The 
substratum of the subject is ‘pure Con¬ 
sciousness’—pure in the sense that it is con¬ 
tentless, objectless, free from subject-object 
and time-space divisions. It is simply an 
awareness of awareness itself. 

This Universal Consciousness is an infinite 
continuum. The distinguishing character¬ 
istic of a continuum is that the interval 
separating any twe points may be divided 
into an infinite number of arbitrarily small 
steps. Infinity is not infinite continuation 
in one direction but infinite variation at 
every point. Out of the Universal Con¬ 
sciousness or the Spiritual Continuum or the 
‘Passive Reality' evolves the individual 
‘Centre of Operation’ or ‘Perfect Point' or 
‘Continuum Point’, that manifests activity. 
If the Continuum is the ‘Passive Reality’, 
the Continuum Point is the ‘Active Reality'. 
The Universal Consciousness is indivisible 
into Passive Reality and Active Reality, or 
Silence and Activity. The Passive Reality 
and the Active Reality are complementary 
to each other, which are different modes of 
the same Reality, the obverse and reverse 
affirmations. Passive Reality is the affirm¬ 
ation of the non-dual, formless, attributeless; 
it permeates all the galaxies and the inter- 
(Continued on page 59) 


17 • Barnett. L., op. cit.. p. 14. 



INDIAN THOUGHT AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION* 

(A Historical Perspective ) 

SWAM! MUKHYANANDA 


India 1 is a vast country with varied phy¬ 
sical features. It was inhabited even in 
most ancient times by the Indo-Aryan 
people of different ethnic groups and also 
numerous hill tribes. Dwelling in different 
parts of India, generally separated from one 
another by mighty rivers and high mountain 
ranges, they gave rise to several regional 
and linguistic groups. There were differ¬ 
ences from region to region in dress and 
food habits, customs and manners, language 
and thought, social organization and relig¬ 
ious beliefs, and levels of civilization and 
culture. They were often insulated from 
each other without contact or were, in some 
cases, in conflict with each other. With this 
complex inheritance and confusing milieu, 
we find the beginnings of Indian history 
throwing a challenge to its great minds to 
integrate this heterogeneous mass of peoples 
into a homogeneous nation devoted to cer¬ 
tain common noble ideals and outlook on 
life, 2 and with love and loyalty for the 
country as a whole. 

The ancient period 

Away in the dim historical beginnings of 
the Vedic civilization, over 5000 years ago, 
the challenge was accepted by the sages of 
India and the problem was tackled on differ¬ 
ent levels—socio-economic, political, religio- 
cultural, and spiritual—adopting the prin¬ 
ciple of UNITY in variety, rather than 


* The expanded version of a talk, given over 
ihc All India Radio, Jaipur, on 14th November, 
1V73, in the India through the Ages’ series. 

4* For die purpose of this article, ‘India’ sig¬ 
nifies the entire sub-continent. 

s ‘Kfnvantd visam-Brywm ’—transforming the 
whole world into noble people—was the ideal. 


a steam-rollered uniformity, destroying all 
diversity, by the domination of a single 
powerful culture. They had the deep in¬ 
sight and farsight to know that that was 
the only way, and the most desirable way, 
to bring about unity and integration in this 
vast country with its variegated background 
and to preserve and foster its richness of 
thought and culture. They abjured force and 
strove for the inner growth and evolution 
towards unity of each group from where 
it stood, rather than adopting hasty, violent 
methods and destroying their individuality. 
We do not find from the ancient literature 
of the country that they preached an arti¬ 
ficial adjustment or forced amalgamation, it 
seems they thought that, instead of tackl¬ 
ing the problem frontally and superficially, 
it would yield better and lasting results if 
ideas and ideals of a universal nature were 
propagated among the people through litera¬ 
ture. religious institutions, and common 
socio-religious customs and practices. This 
would help each section to grow towards 
unity without sacrificing its individuality. 

At the very start we find the great Vedic 
dictum which guided their methodology : 
ekam sad viprd bahudha vadantP— Truth or 
Existence is One (and Infinite); It is de¬ 
scribed by the wise variously (as Its mani¬ 
festations are manifold).’ In and through 
nature and life, that Infinite Truth is ex¬ 
pressing Itself in numerous ways, and as 
such we should try to see its reflection every¬ 
where. Accordingly, in the philosophico- 
religious field, while emphasizing the 
absoluteness of the Infinite Impersonal 


*• Rg-Veda, 1.164.46; cf. also ‘Satyam-JnSnam- 
Anantam Brahma '—Brahman is Absolute Exist- 
cncc-Knowledge-Infinity {Taj. Upaniyad, 2.1.), 
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Existence. known as Brahman or Atman 
beyond name- and form, freedom was 
allowed to worship Its personal manifesta¬ 
tion in relation to the universe as its Lord 
and Ruler ( Isvara , God) according to one's 
own tradition, and under whatever name 
and form one chose, on the principle of the 
Itta Devatd (chosen form of the Deity, or 
Lord). It was inculcated that all worship¬ 
pers are travelling towards the same goal— 
God—through different paths,* and the God, 
of all religions is One and the same/* 

In social matters different manners and 
customs were accepted as relevant to the 
different groups and were not interfered with. 
Each group was allowed to grow and de¬ 
velop according to the law of its own being 
with realization of the highest spiritual ideals 
as the goal. 0 Amidst the numerous groups 
that existed, with varying levels of socio- 


4* ‘In whatever way men worship Me, in the 
same way do I reach him forth : it is My path 
that men tread in all ways’ (Gift, 4.11); Even 
those devotees who, endued with devotion and 
faith, worship other gods, they too worship Me 
alone, though not by the scripturally approved 
method' (Gita, 9.23). cf. also, ‘As the different 
streams having their sources in different places all 
mingle their water in the sea, so, O Lord, the 
different paths which men take through different 
tendencies, various though they appear, crooked 
or straight, all lead to Thee', (Siva-mahimna 
Stotra, 7), quoted by Vivekananda at the 
Chicago World Parliament of Religions, 1893. 

‘He who is worshipped as Siva by the 
Saivites, as Brahman by .the Vedantins. as 
Buddha by the Buddhists, as KartX by the 
Naiyayikas (logicians) versed in reasoning, as 
Arhat by those who are devoted to the teachings 
of Jinas, as Karma by the MunSmsakas—may 
that Hari, the Lord of the three worlds, fulfil your 
desires' (from HanumatnStaka —11th or 12th cen¬ 
tury temple inscription). 

•• ‘Devoted each to his own duty, man attains 
the highest perfection. How engaged in his own 
duty, man attains perfection, to that listen: from 
whom is the evolution of all beings, by whom 
all this universe is pervaded, worshipping Him, 
. with his own duty, a man attains perfection' 
(Gl/ti. 18. 45-46). 


economic structure, customs, religious beliefs 
and attainments, a type of harmony and 
inter-communion was. sought to be estab¬ 
lished through a broad-based socio-spintual 
and politico-economic framework applicable 
to the whole country, cutting across the 
barriers of language, regions, customs, relig¬ 
ious affiliation, etc. The claims of society, 
and the individual were harmonized by a 
system of duties to be performed and values 
to be realized. Perfection of the individual 
was held up as the goal, for which every¬ 
one was to strive, at whatever stage he be. 
It was taught that Perfection or Divinity is 
inherent in every being and in the universe, 
and it can be realized by fulfilling one’s own 
duties ( svadharma ) to the society, in which 
the Divinity of the individuals is collectively 
reflected (Viral), in a spirit of dedication 
and worship. This was the original basis 
of the caste (vorna) system. Recognizing 
the slow and evolutionary nature of individ¬ 
ual development, as also the inevitability 
of different stages of development of individ¬ 
uals, according to age, ability and aptitude, 
provision was made for the fulfilment of 
different types of human aspiration : artha 
or acquirement of wealth: kama or pursuit 
of desires; dharma or cultivation of moral 
and ethical virtues through self-sacrifice and 
service; and mok?a or final emancipation 
through the realization of Divinity within. 7 
Orderly, graduated stages of development 
called asrarna were also envisaged in individ¬ 
ual life to climb up the ladder to individual 
perfection by progressive cultivation of 
higher spiritual virtues and worldly detach¬ 
ment. For facilitating the process of the 
realization of Divinity within, or Divine 
Communion, practical methods called the 

7. It may be noted that in this entire socio¬ 
spiritual scheme, more self-renunciation and self- 
discipline were prescribed as one rose up. The 
twin ideals of social welfare (abhyudaya) and 
spiritual felicity ( nihsreyasa ) were sought to be 
combined harmoniously (cf. Samkara's introduction 
to his commentary on the GUd). 
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Yogas were evolved to suit different tem¬ 
peraments and aptitudes. 8 

On the cultural level, the development of 
Sanskrit, by freely borrowing words from 
the prakrt and other regional languages, as 
a common medium of thought and inter¬ 
communication, helped to evolve common 
concepts and values all over the country. In 
ancient literature India was pictured before 
her people as the blessed holy land (punya- 
bhumi) where even the gods wished to take 
birth. 0 Though there were numerous politi¬ 
cal divisions, they did not affect the cultural 
unity of the people or their life. The one¬ 
ness of the country was defined and idealized 
as the holy land extending from the Him¬ 
alayas to the southern sea or Kanyakumari, 
and it was Bharatavarsa 10 There was 


8- ‘With a view to effecting the liberation of 
human beings, I have inculcated three Yogas or 
methods, ... the Path of Knowledge ( Jnana-yogd ) 
is for those who have attained detachment in 
work and have no attraction to it; for those who 
have not yet attained to this state and desire fruits 
of work, the means is the Path of Work ( Karma- 
yoga ); and for those who have somehow 
developed a veneration for narrations about Me 
(God) and such other things (like the grace and 
love of God), and who is neither withdrawn from 
work nor attached to it, the Path of Devotion 
(Bhakti-yoga) is highly fruitful' (Bhugavata, 
11.20.6-8). The GHa provides a number of per¬ 
mutations and combinations of these three yogas, 
and also gives the Path of Mind-control {Raja- 
yoga). which is generally accepted as common to 
all the other Paths. 

®* *ITilPrl ^T: PF5T Jfld+lfa, 

^r: ^TTrf II 

(Verily, even the gods sing the glory of those 
blessed people who have atta : ncd birth in the 
holy land of Bharata, which is conducive both 
to earthly prosperity and heavenly bliss, and who 
far cxcell the gods). Vifnu Parana, 3.2.24. 

10 - 3rTt *Tci i 

spf HTTrf JTTW VfTTrfr tnr ii 

ibid.. 3.2.1 


unrestricted movement throughout the 
country for all. The political unity was 
sought to be achieved by the ideal of 
cakravarti-\drvabhauma or asamudra-k&ii&a, 
the universal emperor, whose writ would 
run through the whole country. This was 
the ideal which emperors like Ashoka and 
Samudragupta tried to realize. Though this 
political ideal remained unfulfilled, the unity 
and oneness- of the country was a fact 
ingrained in the minds of all, including the 
kings of different States. Politics was con¬ 
fined to the kings and was not allowed to 
disturb the general life of the population. 
Further, all the kingdoms were practically- 
guided by the same Niti-iastras (works on 
political science), though there was no para¬ 
mount power for the country as a whole. 
Also mostly the same set of law-codes 
( Dharma-snstras ) applied all over the 
country. 

Pilgrimage to important holy places 
located all over India,—from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari and from Kamrup (Assam) 
to Kutch—was prescribed and eulogized. 
All the important religious sects, whether 
gaivas, Sfiktas, or Vaisnavas, Buddhists or 
Jains had their holy places scattered all over 
India. T he whole of India ( dsetu-himacala ) 
was the natural unit for all the religio- 
philosophic and cultural activities. Through 
myths and legends also the unity, of the 
country was impressed on the minds of the 
people : Piirvatl as Kany.i (virgin) is 
depicted as making tapas at Kanyakumari 
for the hand of Siva who dwells at Kailiisa 
in the Himalayas. Sati's corpse which Siva 
was carrying while roaming in sorrow was 
cut into fifty-one pieces which fell in all 
the four quarters of the country. These 
spots were designated Sakti-pitfias and 
were considered holy places of pilgrimage. 
Similarly, the twelve Jyotirlingas and the 
four Dhamas (abodes of spirituality) were 
spread all over the country. Kumbha and 
other religious fairs ( melds ) were instituted 
to which people, including kings, flocked 
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from all parts of Bharatavar^a. The seven 
holy rivers, 11 the seven holy mountains, 13 
and the seven holy cities. 13 which were daily 
remembered, included those from the north 
as well as the south. 

The great Samkara and other Acaryas 
established their religious institutions in the 
four quarters and tried to cover the whole 
country in their ministration. 14 The Gita, 
the Ramdyana, the Mahabhdrata, and the 
Puranas, especially in their vernacular ver¬ 
sions, became the common heritage of the 
people, and preachers and wandering monks 
carried their moral and spiritual teachings 
to every nook and corner of the country. 
This helped to develop common cultural 
and spiritual ideals throughout the country, 
so much so that, though people followed 
different religious persuasions, foreigners 
designated all the people of India under the 
common epithet ‘Hindu’, and called the 
country ‘Hindusthan’. It is well to remem¬ 
ber that the term ‘Hindu' is a geo-cultural 
designation and is equally applicable to all 
the people of Tndia, irrespective of their 
religious faith. 15 

The middle ages 

While thus a nation with common socio¬ 
political, cultural, and spiritual ideals was 


U* Gangs, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, 
Narmada, Sindhu, Kavcrl. 

12- Mahcndra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktiman, Rk$a, 
Vindhya, Pariyatra. * 

13. Ayodhya. Mathura. Maya (Hardwar), 
KasT, Kanci, Avanti, Dvaiaka. 

•W- 1 Acarya Samkara (7th century) established 
his four cardinal monasteries (Mathas) at Badri- 
nath is the Himalayas, Puri on the east coast, 
DvSraka on the west coast, and at Srngeri down 
South. 

'15- ‘Hindu’, as is well known, is corruption 
from ‘Sindhu’, ‘S’ being pronounced as ‘H* by 
the Persians who gave the name. Sindhu in 
Sanskrit means the river, sea, or ocean. So Hindu 
culture,- may be taken to signify ‘the ocean of 
culture into which all other cultural streams pour 
forth their quota.* 


emerging with the motto of ‘Unity in Diver¬ 
sity', the advent of alien people on the scene 
in waves, from about the close of the 
twelfth century, with violence of deed and 
demeanour, and with quite different social 
and religio-cultural values, upset the whole 
process and threw fresh challenges to the 
spirit of assimilation and integration. As 
against the diffuse state of political power 
in India, and the softer nature of her people 
given to cultural and spiritual values, these 
alien people were rugged and accustomed to 
hard life, and were newly inspired by the 
message of Islam which taught the brother¬ 
hood of all its followers, irrespective of all 
distinctions. The ideals of unity in divers¬ 
ity, spiritual equality of all faiths and the 
conception of the infinitude and many¬ 
facetedness of Truth were, however, beyond 
their purview. They had iconoclastic zeal, 
inherited from the Semitic tradition* and 
sought their own exclusive religious and 
political domination. Their political morals 
too were, different from those which had 
been evolved and practised in the country, 
which respected certain codes of political 
and military behaviour, and left the general 
populace untouched. Thus, the challenge 
was both political and socio-rcligious, and 
Tndia had to deal with entirely unsympath¬ 
etic aliens, intoxicated with the wide success 
of Islam elsewhere, and with the blind, un¬ 
compared, conviction that they possessed the 
best religion and all the Truth. It is often 
seen that political success leads to religious 
arrogance, especially if it is not based on 
philosophic thought. 

History shows that refined, age-old cul¬ 
tures are easily overpowered by vigorous and 
rugged new cultures. This happened here 
also. When India was vigorous in the past, 
it had assimilated several alien peoples like 
the powerful Greeks, Scythians, Huns, etc. 
But at the beginning of the Middle Ages 
(10th century) she had been weighed down 
with the undesirable accretions of her hoary 
antiquity. Due to over-liberality and com- 
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placency an insular outlook had developed 
in socio-political matters. The country was 
large enough for the play and interplay of 
various forces, and people never looked 
beyond its borders to see what new forces 
were gathering outside. Every day they 
wished for the peace and happiness of the 
whole world in their prayers and they 
assumed that people all over the world also 
thought the same way. 10 Added to this, 
the country was politically weak as inter¬ 
necine quarrels were frequent, and when the 
invading hordes rushed in, India was un¬ 
able to put up a united resistance. And she 
gradually seemed to succumb, politically, as 
wave after wave of invasions took place, 
and more and more regions of India came 
under Muslim rule. Consequently a good 
number of Indians were converted to Islam 
through force or otherwise. India was 
shocked by the virulence of violence and 
iconoclastic zeal of the invaders. Tts rever¬ 
berations shook the country out of its com¬ 
plaisance, successful resistance was built up 
at different places, and the Muslim march 
slowed down to a halt. 

As the tumult of violence calmed down 
in due course and the vision was cleared of 
the dust of unfamiliarity, the very living 
together brought in time mutual understand¬ 
ing to some extent as ideas and ideals were 
exchanged. India realized that a new type 
of integration, on a wider plane, was needed 
to meet this challenge through cultural 
assimilation and political adjustment. The 
old framework of evolutionary development 
of the individual through the scheme of 

ils - Bar gfanr: bb famruT: i 
b# *rsTf«i qwg, bt i 

(May all beings be happy, may all be free 
from diseases and evils, may all sec what is 
auspicious, mav none be subject to sorrow). Also 
'Lok&h samasiah sukhino bhavantu '—May all the 
worlds be happy. Several such verses seeking 
universal welfare are commonly repeated all over 
India, especially after a religious function. 


varna and asrama had to be modified to 
accommodate revolutionary social equality, 
the counterpart of spiritual equality, and 
individual fulfilment had to be supplemented 
by social fulfilment, as earlier taught by the 
Buddha —bahujana hitaya, bahujana 
sukhdya. The release of liberal socio-re¬ 
ligious forces was needed to bring this about 
and to awaken the masses. There now 
arose numerous great saints and sages all 
over the country to meet the situation— 
Jnanadev, Namadev, Ekanath, Tukaram. 
Ramadas and others in Maharashtra; Vyasa 
Raya, Purandaradasa and others of the 
Dasa-Kuta movement, and Basavesvara and* 
others of the Sivasarana movement in 
Karnataka; Ramananda, Kabir. Nanak, 
Dadu, Surdas, Tulsidas. Mirabfti, Narsi 
Mehta, Vallabha, Chaitanya, Samkaradeva. 
and others in the North. Through their 
devotional songs, hymns, and writings in the 
vernaculars, they inculcated among the 
people spiritual ideas and ideals and devo¬ 
tion to .God, irrespective of caste, creed, and 
status in life, and a liberal outlook and love 
towards all beings. They made philosophy 
practical instead of remaining as the debat¬ 
ing ground of learned scholars. This miti¬ 
gated the rigours of social distinction, 
brought cohesion, and helped to clean the 
undesirable accretions in social and spiritual 
life, to a great extent. 

On the other side, as the alien Turkish 
hordes, who were small in number, settled 
down in the country, struck roots, and be¬ 
came part and parcel of it, they were also 
influenced by the liberal climate of Indian 
thought, and in course of time shed some 
of their violence and bigotry. They too, 
to some extent, became participants in the 
process of integration through Sufi saints, 
broad-minded Muslim divines and poets, 
and liberal rulers. The process was facili¬ 
tated as the vast majority of Muslims in 
India were local converts accustomed to 
Indian ways of thought 

Thus, though there were severe conflicts— 
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they were mostly on the political level—as 
is natural when mutually opposed cultural 
values come together, there were processes 
of mutual assimilation as well. Sikhism is 
an outstanding example of this process on 
the Indian side, and the movements of 
Kabir, Dadu, Garibdas, and others are also 
evidences of it. On the Muslim side, the 
Sufis were greatly influenced by the Vedan- 
tic thought and Yogic practices, and taught 
liberal ideas to dives Muslims of fanati¬ 
cism. Akbar and Dara-Shikoh are outstand¬ 
ing examples of the influence of the Indian 
thought on the Muslim ruling classes. They 
strove for the harmony of all communities 
in general and the Hindu and'Muslim com¬ 
munities in particular. Dara-Shikoh visual¬ 
ized the ‘Mingling of the Two Seas’. 17 Guru 
jNanak pointed out: ‘na Hindu, nfl Musal- 
mari —‘There is no Hindu, no Musalman’; 
there is only One God for all; and all arc 
His children. When this process of forging 
the unification was still on the anvil, and was 
yet to be fully accomplished, there was a 
severe set back due to the re-emergence of 
fanaticism and violence under Aurangzeb, 
which eventually led to the destruction of 
Muslim political power in India. 

The challenge of Western culture 

At this juncture, new factors were emerg¬ 
ing on the Indian stage with the coming of 
adventurous European powers in the 17th 
century. In due course^ the establishment 
of British supremacy in India brought into 
the country the superiority-conscious Chris¬ 
tian Missionary religion, 18 the renascent 

47* A title of the book which DarS-Shikoh 
wrote in Persian. He also got translated into 
Persian some fifty of the Upaniijads (which in its 
Latin translation, ‘Oupenikhat* by Anquetil 
Duperon, deeply impressed and influenced Schopen¬ 
hauer and others), the Gita, the Yoga-Vasiftha, 
etc. 

is. There were small .groups of Syrian and 
Nestorian Christians who had settled in Kerala 
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Western culture, and also the powerful 
.Western materialistic rational thought and 
scientific achievements. Christianity and 
Islam had already faced each other and 
fought out their bloody religious battles for 
centuries long ago elsewhere, outside India. 
As such, the main brunt of the new challenge 
was to be borne by the hoary; culture of 
India. The nation had already been 
weakened and somewhat exhausted by the 
long struggles and conflicts with the Turkish 
invaders, and the process of assimilation and 
unification of Hindu and Islamic cultures 
had only been half accomplished. There¬ 
fore the country seemed to go down under 
this fresh and novel onslaught of the relig¬ 
ious and materialistic culture of the West, 
aided by political might and economic 
exploitation. 

But it was only for a while. The,British 
Empire in India served to bring about, may 
be as an unintended by-product, a unified 
national political consciousness, through 
common political and administrative insti¬ 
tutions, applicable throughout India, as also 
through the common media of the English 
language and the interlinking of different 
parts by means of the railways, etc. And 
soon enough, India gathered up her scattered 
spiritual forces to meet this new double 
challenge of Western religion and scientific 
materialism. Christianity was already an 
old and much weathered religion and it 
' had lost much of its violent spirit, though 
not its exclusiveness. Though like Islam 
it had its roots in the Semitic culture, it had 
also absorbed in the course of its develop¬ 
ment some of the religious features which 
were not alien to Indian culture. To some 
extent it was also spiritualistic and individ- 


long before Christianity went to Europe. But 
they were not a significant force and lived in 
harmony with Indian culture. Similarly early 
Jews had also settled in Kerala and the Parsis 
came to Surat around the 9th century. All these 
have lived in India peacefully, unmolested, and 
with full freedom to follow their religions. 
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ualistic in nature. Further, while the scheme of things. They forget Religion. 
modem scientific and technological inven- being the discovery and realization of Divine 
tions were new to India, the West had long Reality, is naturally, like science, universal 


traditions of rational and philosophic 
thought, tempered with the scientific spirit, 
and she had also witnessed several types of 
materialism and atheism in her long history 
and taken them in her stride. 

The comprehensive assimilative power of 
Indian thought is admirable. Its basic 
tenets of the infinitude and non-duality of 
Reality; the oneness and solidarity of ail 
existence; the harmony of the spiritual and 
the secular; the divinity of the soul; the 
recognition of the One in the many; its 
acceptance of infinite time and space and 
the strict law of causation as the framework 
of its conceptions and its scientific and 
philosophic attitude to religion that recog¬ 
nizes the Perennial Philosophy of the one 
Eternal Religion of which the different his¬ 
toric religions are but different temporal 
manifestations; and that religion is a matter 
of realization and not of mere belief—all 
these enable it to easily accommodate with¬ 
in its spacious bosom every sincere religious 
expression and scientific discovery. 18 As 
against this, those historic religions which 
depend on a Founder and are time-bound, 
but consider dogmatically that the particu¬ 
lar expression in which their religion is cast 
is the highest and the final one, and the 
others are all errors, naturally find it diffi¬ 
cult to accommodate either religious, philos¬ 
ophic, or scientific conceptions in their 

W- The modern far-reaching revolutionary 
developments in physics, astronomy, biology, and 
other sciences do not pose any problem to Indian 
thought or religion; rather, in some scientific 
conceptions it is more comprehensive and has 
gone far deeper than modern science to the heart 
of Reality. Moreover, Indian religio-philosophic 
thought is a growing tradition; it is neither ex¬ 
clusive, nor a time-bound dosed system. It en¬ 
courages investigation and enquiry and keeps its 
doors open and welcomes : ‘Let noble thoughts 
come to us from every side' (/t no bhadrSh- 
kratavo yantu visvatah, Rg.Veda, 1.89.1). 


and is not the property or prerogative of 
any one, exclusively, and try to impose their 
own version of it on others by some means 
or other. 

However, soon the innate powers of resil¬ 
ience and the assimilative spirit of India 
woke up and from the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century manifested themselves 
in a plethora of new movements like the 
Brahmo-Samaj, Arya-Samaj, Prarthana- 
Samaj, and other reform bodies and associ¬ 
ations to counteract the dogmatic attacks 
and to incorporate into Hindu culture the 
worthwhile new values from both Christi¬ 
anity and Islam, as also from the rational 
thought and scientific achievements of the 
West. Raja Ram Mohan Roy spearheaded 
the movement and Sri Ramakrishna demon¬ 
strated in his own life the oneness of Relig¬ 
ion and the common goal of all its expres¬ 
sions by practising and realizing the whole 
gamut of Religion, including Christianity 
and Islam. 110 As Kazi Nazrul Islam, the 
patriotic Bengali Muslim poet, has sung : 
‘Oh Sri Ramakrishna, prostrations unto you. 
take my salutations; you worshipped with 
the same faith and devotion the One God 
in the Hindu temple, Muslim mosque, and 
Christian church, and all the three worlds 
are filled with the sweetness of your love.’ 21 
Romain Rolland, Aldous Huxley, Arnold 
Toynbee, Aurobindo, Tagore, and a host 
of other eminent men have paid glowing 
tributes to the spirit of religious harmony 
which Sri Ramakrishna realized and propa- 


20* Romain Rolland says in his Life of Sri 
Ramakrishna (1928). ‘The man whose image 1 
here evoke was the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three hundred million 
people*. 

31. Mandire masjide sir jay, pujile brahma 

sama-sraddhay. 

Tava natna milk ha prem-niketane bhoriyache 
tttyi trisamsar. 
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gated. 28 His great disciple Vivekananda 
carried this universal message to the West 
and proclaimed it at the World Parliament 
of-Religions held in Chicago in 1893. 23 He 
also drew attention, in many of his lectures 
in the West, to the scientific approach in 
Indian thought.- 4 Romain Rolland desig- 


22- ‘Diverse courses of worship from varied 
springs of fulfilment have mingled in your 
meditation. The manifold revelation of the joy 
of the Infinite has given form to a shrine of unity 
in your life, where from far and near arrive 
salutations, to which I join mine own’, sang 
Tagore. 

Dr. Arnold Toynbee writes, in his Preface to 
Sri Ramakrishna and His Unique Message, pub¬ 
lished from London, ‘Sri Ramakrishna's message 
was unique in being expressed in action. Religion 
is not just a matter for study; it is something 
that has to be experienced and to be lived, and 
this is the field in which Sri Ramakrishna mani¬ 
fested his uniqueness. He practised successively 
almost every form of Indian religion and 
philosophy, and he went on to practise Islam and 
Christianity as well. His religious activity and 
experience were, in fact, comprehensive to a 
degree that had perhaps never before been 
attained by any other religious genius, in India 
or elsewhere.’ 

281 At the concluding session of the World 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago (1893), he 
declared : ‘The Christian is not to become a 
Hindu or a Buddhist (or a Muslim or any other), 
nor a Hindu or a Buddhist (or a Muslim) to 
become a Christian (or any other). But each must 
assimilate the spirit of the others and yet preserve 
his individuality and grow according to his own 
law of growth. If the Parliament of Religions 
has shown anything to the world it is this: It 
has proved to the world that holiness, purity and 
charity are not the exclusive possessions of any 
church in the world and that every system has 
produced men and women of the most exalted 
character. In the face of this evidence, if any¬ 
body dreams of the exclusive survival of his own 
religion and the destruction of the others, I pity 
him from the bottom of my heart, and point out 
to him that upon the banner of every religion will 
soon be written, in spite of their resistance, “Help 
and not Fight ", “Assimilation and not Destruc¬ 
tion", ",Harmony and Peace and not Dissension".' 

In his Indian lectures, he always advocated 
the coupling of Vedanta with modem science. 


nates the religious teachings of Vivekananda 
as ‘Universal Science-Religion’ in his bi¬ 
ography Vivekananda and the Universal 
Gospel.™ In the wake of Vivekananda, 
Sister Nivedita, Aurobindo, Tagore, 
Gandhi, Nehru, Radhakrishnan, and others 
have worked for national integration in a 
broad spirit, in the context of human or 
world integration. 3 * Gandhiji worked for 
Hindu-Muslim unity on the political level. 

He also used to say, ’Can you make a European 
society with India's religion?’ About religion, his 
idea was it should be ‘deep as the ocean and 
broad as the sky’, as illustrated in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

35. Romain Rolland characterizes Vivekananda 
in these memorable words in his biography: 
’In the two words equilibrium and synthesis 
Vivckananda's constructive genius may be summed 
up. He embraced all the paths of the spirit: 
the four Yogas in their entirety, renunciation and 
service, art and science, religion and action, from 
the most spiritual to the most practical. Each of 
the ways that he taught had its own limits, but 
he himself had been through them all, and em¬ 
braced them all. As in a quadriga, he held the 
reins of all four ways of truth and he travelled 
towards Unity along them all simultaneously. He 
was the personification of the harmony of all 
human energy.' 

It is evident that though such unique versatile, 
harmonious, individuals cannot be produced, 
except rarely, society as a whole can move to¬ 
wards this- harmonious ideal. 

On Vivckananda's achievements in the West, 
Sri Aurobindo remarked : ‘The going forth of 
Vivekananda, marked by the Master (Sri Rama¬ 
krishna) as the heroic soul destined to take the 
world between his two hands and change it, 
was the first visible sign to the world that India 
was awake not only to survive but to conquer 
the world by her message of love, goodwill and 
peace.’ 

38. Yatra visvain hhavati eka-rii(jam' (Taittiriya 
Arunyaku, 10.1.3), ’where the world becomes like 
a single nest for all the human beings to roost.' 

It is also interesting to know that for Swami 
Kamatirtha, Tagore, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan. 
and a few others, ‘India’ always stood more for 
a spiritual entity than a geographical unit. They 
wanted India to rise to serve the world. As 
Vivekananda declared, ‘India's gift to the world 
is light spiritual.’ Recently Jagadguru Rharati 
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The present situation 

So far as the national integration is con¬ 
cerned, the crux of the whole problem is the 
achievement of Islamic integration into 
Indian culture to their mutual benefit. But, 
unfortunately, the process of cultural integra¬ 
tion, set afoot in the Middle Ages, remained 
incomplete, due to the fanaticism of 
Aurangzeb and later on account of British 
political intervention, who naturally adopted 
the policy of divide and rule to keep up 
the empire, ultimately resulting in the parti¬ 
tion of the country. However, the threads 
are being picked up in the present-day India 
to achieve complete integration. In this, the 
Indian Muslims also have to play an active 
part to fit into the Indian cultural context, 
by assimilation and understanding co-oper¬ 
ation, to evolve a future great united India, 
the common home-land of all great religions 
and cultures. It should be remembered 
Islam is not confined to .India, but is widely 
spread in Asia and Africa with numerous 
followers. If Indian Muslims can assimi¬ 
late the liberal spirit of Indian culture and 
broaden themselves, they can play a great 
role in leavening the Islamic world in the 
spiritual field, as India once did in the field 
of knowledge during the times of Harun-al- 
Rashid and other great Arab kings. Here is 
an opportunity for Indian Muslims for self- 
fulfilment, and in the process they can also 
bring about a transformation in Indian 
society by their sympathetic approach, as 

Krishna Tirtha of Govardhan Math, Puri, during 
his tour of U.S.A. in 1958, pointed out: ‘BhSrata 
is tiie name for India. Btul, means light and 
knowledge (in Sanskrit); and rata means devoted; 
Bharata, means devoted to light, as against dark¬ 
ness. ... So, Bharata is not the name of a mere 
geographical entity placed in some corner of the 
world and having its own geographical, topo¬ 
graphical, and other limitations. Bharata stands 
for every individual soul that has this ideal of 
light, the dedication to the light, as against 
immersion in darkness'. ( Vedic Metaphysics 
Motilal Banarsidass. pp. 54-551. 


the Sufi saints did during the Middle Ages. 

Similarly, the Indian Christians, by 
Jndianizing their religion, and assimilating 
the Indian spirit, can play a great part in 
exerting liberalizing spiritual influences on 
Christendom. It is well known how 
Brahmabandhav Upadhyaya, a famous 
Indian Christian, tried to combine Christi¬ 
anity with VedSnta. 

We may recall here what Swami Vivek- 
ananda wrote to a Muslim friend. Moham¬ 
med Sarfaraz Hussain of Nainital, on 10th 
June 1898 : 37 

... I am firmly persuaded that without the help 
of practical Islam, theories of Vcdantism, how¬ 
ever fine and wonderful they may be, are entirely 
valueless to the vast mass of mankind.... We 
want to lead mankind to the place where there 
is neither the Vedas, nor the Bible, nor the 
Koran; yet this has to be done by harmonizing 
the Vedas, the Bible and the Koran. Mankind 
ought to be taught that religions are but the 
varied expression of THE RELIGION, which is 
Oneness, so that each may choose the path that 
suits him best. 

For our own motherland a junction of the two 
great systems, Hinduism and Islam—Vedanta 
brain and Islam body—is the only hope. I sec 
in my minds eye the future perfect India rising 
out of this chaos and strife, glorious and invincible, 
with VedSnta brain and Islam body. 

This is, however, a long-range process. 
But to come to the immediate problems, 
since Independence fissiparous tendencies on 
regional and linguistic basis are raising their 
head again and social differences are coming 
to the fore, fanned by narrow selfish politi¬ 
cal interests. These also require to be 
handled adroitly. The process of integration 
can be furthered not so much by harping 
loudly on integration on a superficial plane, 
but by developing common national values, 
in the international context, in a spirit of 
unity in diversity, and through intercultural 
contacts at depth in a silent and steady 

Letters of Swami VivekananJa (Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta.) 
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manner. To mitigate the conflicts, broad and 
healthy ideas, clean and hygienic living, and 
liberal cultural education must be spread 
among all. The uplift of the poor masses 
should be given priority. However, it should 
be pointed out here that the constant harp¬ 
ing on, and invoking of, caste, tribe, relig¬ 
ious minority, etc. in administration, politics, 
and public life only lead to their perpetu¬ 
ation, and do not eliminate the sources of 
conflict as events have proved. The impli¬ 
cations of the Advaitic principles of oneness 
of existence and Divinity and solidarity of 
humanity must be worked out in practice 
on the individual and national planes. 
Harmony of religions and ethical and moral 
values should be inculcated. Our economic 
and political life should be reoriented and 
imbued with moral principles as emphasized 
by Gandhiji so that we pursue material 
values in tire context of spiritual values. The 
people must be taught that there is a Spiri¬ 
tual Reality interpenetrating all beings and 
our happiness and misery consist in the 
happiness and misery of the other beings 
around us. Thus will emerge an India which 
will look upon the whole world as One 
Family (vasudhaiva kutumbakam ). 

India is a world in miniature, whether we 
look at her from the physical, racial, or 
religious points of view. Here are repre¬ 
sented various racial stocks and seven of the 


important (religions of the world —Hindu¬ 
ism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Christianity, and Islam, with a 
sprinkling of Jews thrown in. If she can 
work out the integration of all these fully 
in the Indian cultural milieu, in which her 
efforts have already partially succeeded, she 
will be not only achieving her own national 
integration, but also will become an ideal 
for the whole world. Says Troy Wilson 
Organ, a distinguished professor of philos¬ 
ophy at the Ohio University. 

India remains ‘a world in transition'. The big 
question is whether India can develop into an 
independent nation that is more humanistic than 
nationalistic, a nation that makes room for many- 
ness without jeopardizing oneness. Can there arise 
a political state whose end is the Perfection of 
Man? Such a nation would inspire the peoples 
of the world to the realization of a human 
Catholicism, a condition in which each ^person 
seeks reality, spirituality, integration, and 
liberation. The ideals are implicit in Hinduism. 
‘Meet together, talk together, let your minds 
apprehend alike. ... Common be your intention; 
common be the wishes of your hearts; common 
be your thoughts, so that there may be thorough 
union among you.’2a The realization is in the 
future. Man is yet to be led ‘from the unreal to 
the real, from darkness to light and from death to 
immortality.’* 


28 . Rg.Veda, 10.191.2, 4. 

28 - The Hindu Quest for the. Perfection of Man 
(Ohio University. 1970), pp. 346-7. 
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SRI KRISHNA—THE SUPREME IMMA¬ 
NENCE (A VEDIC CONSPECTUS) : by S. 
Subrahmanyam. Published by P. S. Subrahmaniam, 
26, 6th Main Road, R.A. Puram. Madras 600028. 
Pp. 100. Rs. 15. (Also available from P. R. 
Menon, 17/4, Ballygunge Station Road, Cal¬ 
cutta 700 019). 

Here is a nice little book from the pen of a 
hereditary student of Vedic wisdom who has made 
a laudable attempt to reveal the Vedic source of 
the supreme divine Reality Krishna, later per¬ 


sonified as an Avatara. He has also tried to 
explain the allegorical meaning of some of the 
wondrous and delightful legends (much maligned 
by the ignorant and the perverted) connected 
with His pastoral life at Vrindftbana in childhood 
and early boyhood, such as the prankish stealing 
of butter and curds, showing the universe in His 
mouth when chastised by YascdS. for eating 
mud, subduing the KSUya-Naga, lifting of the 
Govardhana Hill, rasa-kri<fa with the Gopis, 
grace on Kubja, killing of Kamsa, etc. Though 
earlier allegorical explanations are not lacking, 
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this is a novel approach in the Vcdic context. 
He has given quotations of over 35 verses from 
the Rg-Veda and also verses and passages from 
some early Vedic literature. Upanigads, the Gila, 
BhSgavatam, etc., with interpretations to support 
his thesis. 

It is interesting to note that the word ‘Krishna’ 
occurs in a good number of these verses, besides 
the words Gopa, Ghrta, Rohinl, Yuvati, Arjuna, 
river Amshumati (Yamuna), Gavah, Dhenavah, 
etc., associated with the later legends of Krishna, 
with esoteric meanings and significance. There 
is also reference made to the Chdndogya Upani- 
sad passage on Krishna-Dcvakiputra. 

Is such an allegorical interpretation justified? 
It is well known that from Vedic times to this 
day in our mystic literature spiritual truths are 
often represented in esoteric and allegorical 
language, the significance of which only the 
initiated can truly understand. That is why the 
interpretations of the Vedas by the uninitiated, 
especially by the unsympathetic Westerners 
brought up in an alien cultural milieu is often 
merely philological, naturalistic, and crude, and 
often prejudiced. The great Vedic exegete Yaska 
(8th Cent. B.C.), has laid down that the Vedas 
can be interpreted in three ways—naturalistic 
(i Odhi-hhautika ), mythical (adhi-daivika ), and 
spiritual ( adhyatmika). The same applies to all 
our esoteric mystic literature. Such a spiritual 
interpretation alone will yield true and meaning¬ 
ful results. And our author has attempted it. 

However, it does not mean the allegorical, 
mythical and poetic representations of Divinity 
are to be discarded. Par from it. For such 
literature has been purposely created to serve 
the emotional and mystic needs of pure souls 
hankering for the touch of the Divine. We cannot 
always live on mere abstract realities as long 
as wc are persons. They have to come alive 
clothed in flesh and blood and with colour and 
charm to live amidst us. The Indian mind is 
poetically mystic by nature and it wants to feel 
the divine presence concretely in all aspects of 
life. The realization that the Divine Reality is 
not merely transcendent, but is immanent in all 
life and existence, rather that the whole universe 
is nothing but Its playful manifestation, including 
all the beings in it, lends such poetic representa¬ 
tion significance and purpose. It helps us to 
occupy our thoughts with the Divine and to 
divinize and raise our ordinary emotions and con¬ 
sciousness to the incorporeal spiritual level. Our 
emotions cannot be eradicated, but only can be 
transformed by divine orientation. The allegory 


is to be realized and felt as mystic Divine Play 
on the spiritual plane, and not as sordid human 
activity. Those who confine themselves to the 
physical level and conceive only of a sombre, 
authoritarian, extra-cosmic God, sitting in stern 
judgement on poor erring humanity, and not as a 
living and loving presence in all, can hardly 
understand such allegorizations. But in the prolific 
Indian religious context, it has given inspiration, 
joy, and spiritual elevation for scores of cen¬ 
turies to innumerable pure souls, devotees, and 
mystics and inspired' writers, poets, musicians, 
artists, and sculptors. It is not a field for morbid 
minds. 

The Personal Divine is always to be seen in 
the background of the Impersonal Reality. They 
are one Reality. The Person is for the purpose- 
of devotion and meditation so that we may rise 
to the Impersonal, transcending our limited per¬ 
sonality. Hence the author has added at the 
end some mellifluous hymns used in the worship 
and contemplation- of the Divine Krishna from 
the Narada Parana, Narayaniyam and other works. 

Several of our elaborate Puranic stories, like 
that of Vamana measuring the earth in three 
strides, can be easily traced to the Vedic literature 
in germ form. In fact, all our Itihasa and 
PurSna literature is meant for illustrating the 
Vedic lore and principles Utihasapuranabhyam 
vedam samupabrhmayei ). Hence, it is no sur¬ 
prise if Sri Krishna as Reality and Divine Person 
can be traced to the Vedas. One can profitably 
refer to D. C. Sircar’s article on ’Early History 
of Vaishnavism' in the Cultural Heritage of 
hulia, Vol. 4. published by the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, where the Vedic 
Vi?nu-NarSyaria-Krishna identification and their 
solar association is dealt with. An admirable 
study of Krishna's divine play (tila) may also be 
found in The Divine Player reviewed in the Feb¬ 
ruary 1980 issue of this journal. 

However, there may be differences of opinion 
in regard to the interpretation of the Vcdic 
quotations. Since this is an original research 
work, it would have been useful if word for 
word meaning was given, with allegorical mean¬ 
ing in brackets, and the interpretation justified 
in notes. This can be done in the next edition, 
when the work may be suitably revised and 
several printing mistakes that have occured 
eliminated. 

SWAMI MUKHYANANDA 
A chary a, Probationersf Training Centre 

Belur Math 
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SANSKR1T-ENGLTSH 

ABHIJNANA-SAKUNTALAM : by E. P. 
Bharata Pjsharodj. Published by Kamadhenu 
Publications, P.O. Eranellur, Trichur District, 
Kerala State, 680 501. 1978, pp. 78+xxxiv, Rs. 5/-. 

This is a well known Sanskrit classic by 
Kalidasa, abridged and adapted to suit the most 
potent audio-visual medium of the day, the 
cinema. All the excellences of the original play 
(the dialogues and poetic expressions) have been 
retained here. The dramatic effect has been en¬ 
hanced through the screening directions; The 
original arrangement of the Acts has been 
modified and compressed into 60 scenes (of 120 
minutes' run) but the sequence in the original 
has been kept undisturbed. The interval has been 
indicated, when Sakuntaia leaves the asram with 
Gautami. Sarngrava and Saradvata. The skill of / 
the author lies in giving fine details of the visuals 


in between the dialogues. (These have been given 
in English). It would, of course, be upto the 
director of the film to adhere to these instruc¬ 
tions. But for a lay reader, the author's directions 
go a long way in enabling him to visualize the 
drama, right as he reads it. 

There have been screen adaptations of the 
classics in regional languages since long but this 
is, perhaps, the first attempt where a screenplay 
in Sanskrit is attempted. The text precedes with a 
synopsis and is followed by pagewise paraphrase 
in English. The book can be useful even for 
threatrical performance. Many more such adapta¬ 
tions of the classics would surely revive a general 
interest in them. 

Dr. Narendranaiw B. Path, M.A.. LL.B, Ph.D. 

Joint Director of Languages 
Bombay 
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RAMAKR1SHNA MISSION ASHRAM At 
CHANDIGARH 

Report for Afrii. 1980 to March 1981 

Spiritual and cultural : In the shrine apart 
from the daily service, there was fortnightly 
Ramanama sankirtan, and the birthdays of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Holy Mother, Swami Vivekananda, 
Sri Rama, Sri Krishna, Buddha, Jesus and other 
teachers were celebrated. Regular weekly dis¬ 
courses and classes were conducted. A weekly 
session on Sunday morning was organized for the 
benefit of youth and children. The library con¬ 
tinued its home-lending service for the members 
(total books : 2,217; books issued : 463). The 
book-sale section made available Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda and Vedanta literature in English, 
Hindi, Punjabi and Sanskrit* 

Narayan seva was conducted in a diversified 
way. There was a blood-donation camp, organized 
in collaboration with the local blood-bank in 
which a number of devotees, men and women, 
donated blood. The children of the local Bal- 
Niketan were fed sumptuously at Sakat, near 
Chandimandir; handicapped children were given 
fruits, biscuits, library books and games material. 

Medical : The free Homeopathic dispensary : 
patients served 2,617 ; new cases being 552. 

Educational : The Vivekananda Students' 

Home (started in 1960) provides accommodation 
for college students and promotes their study and 
character building. 


RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, DINAJPUR 
(BANGLA DESH) 

Report for April 1980 to March 1981 

Religious : The Ashrama conducted daily puja, 
bhajan and Ramanam sankirtan on Ekadasi days. 
Weekly religious classes on Gita, Upanishads and 
Kathamrita were held. Besides, religious lectures 
were delivered at different places. Birthdays of 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Holy 
Mother and other religious teachers were 
celebrated with due solemnity. 

Cultural and Educational : The Ashrama runs 
a small Students' Home where 13 boys resided of 
which 4 were free boarders and one partly free 
boarder. The Ashrama maintains a library and 
free reading-room, (total number of books : 
1,858; books issued: 700). The Ashrama pub¬ 
lished 6 books during the year. 

Medical : The charitable dispensary treated 
83,191 patients of which 39,594 were new and 
23,597 old. A Mobile Charitable Dispensary 
started in 1980 treated 39,644 patients through 
4 sub-centres. The Homeopathic dispensary 
treated 10,356 patients (new-. 5,679; old: 4,677). 

Relief : Pecuniary help of Tk. 3.584.35 was 
accorded to 61 persons. Educational help of 
Tk. 3,420.45 was given to 7 poor students. Clothes 
and other garments were distributed to 1,638 
families in 45 villages. Milk was distributed 
through 5 centres on card system. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS ' 

Taming the Savage 

An old Greek inscription states that the aim of mankind should be ‘to tame 
the savageness of man and make gentle the life of the world.’ Aristotle said 
that the city was built first for safety, but then that men might discover the good 
life and lead it. Has free India realized these ideals to a greater degree than 
what the British had imposed upon her? The contemporary national scene does 
not warrant such an assumption. All over the country there are innumerable 
pockets of barbarism. 

Barbaism is of two types. One is what Gilbert Murray calls ’effortless 
barbarism’—the harmless, homeless life of primitive tribes. The second type is 
the cultivated and perverted barbarism of the civilized man. This latter finds 
expression in three kinds of anti-social activity : communal riots, violence and 
crime. A Union home ministry report for 1979-80 states that the number of 
communal incidents rose from 169 in 1976 to 304 in 1979. Deaths caused by 
riots rose over the same period from 39 in 1976 to 261 in 1979. These are only 
official data, and the actual figures are certainly much higher. 

Equally distressing is the increase in acts of violence like the assassination 
of political and religious leaders. It is a pity that in a civilized society there 
exist people who believe that the best way to establish the superiority of their 
religious or political creed is to liquidate their opponents. 

The rise in crime has assumed the proportions of a tidal wave. Theft of 
private and public property, murder, molestation of women, kidnapping of 
children, bank robbery, banditry in running trains and other criminal acts have 
registered an unprecedented spurt, and have made life unsafe for normal citizens 
in cities. Haunted by the menace of dacoits, many villages in north India have 
become less safe than cities. From their hide-outs in the Chambal ravines a 
number of dacoit gangs are terrorizing countryside and villages and frequently 
commit mass murders with impunity. The most gruesome of these gory inci¬ 
dents was the pitiless massacre of 24 Harijans in Deoli, a village in the Mainpuri 
district of U-P. This outrage perpetrated in the name of caste has sent shock 
waves all over the country. 

The main cause for communal riots is the failure of education in India. 
Secular education has created ignorance of religions and mutual distrust among 
their followers, for it does not provide the scope for understanding different 
religions and settling religious disputes through dialogue. The cause of caste con¬ 
flicts is apparently more socio-economic than religious. It may be traced to the 
fear of land owning communities that the economic rise of Harijans might reduce 
the availability of cheap farm labour and upset the existing hierarchy of social 
status. Several causes like industrialization, unemployment, glorification of viol¬ 
ence in Hindi cinema, removal of prohibition, and the free availability of huge 
quantities of weapons- indigenously manufactured and smuggled in from neigh¬ 
bouring countries—have contributed to the alarming rise in crime. 

However, it cannot be denied that the ultimate cause of all these troubles 
is the lopsided emphasis on economic growth and the neglect of moral values in 
public and private life. Paradoxically, economic development itself produces 
discontent Democracy has no meaning unless it succeeds in taming the savage 
in man. 
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Arise 1 Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It hy various names' 



?arpft 3 sp* WPTT JT fa*T«Wr I 

^3 TO*IT^ *T: yt II 


1. Let us proclaim with a clear voice 
( vipanyaya ) the birth (jam) of gods, so 
that in future ages (uttare yuge ) people may 
see them when their praises are chanted 
(uktheyu sasyamunesu )- 1 

ffg-Vcda 10.72.1 


*fHl 3®? II 


2. As a blacksmith ( kannara ) blows 
[ into his bellows ] Brahmanaspati 3 .[breathed 
life into] the gods. In the primeval age 
before the gods (devdnam purvye yuge), the 
Manifested came out of the Unmani¬ 
fested .* 


Ifg-Veda 10.72.2 


.. * G'ven here is one of the important, though not well-known, metaphysical hvmns of 

the Rg-Vcda. It contains several seminal ideas which were mere fully developed in the 
Upanigads. Its central theme is the mystery of creation, and in this it resembles the famous 
Ndsadiyasukta of Rg-VeJa 10.12.9. Who created the universe? Could it be Brahma- 

naspati, the Primal Purusa? Or Aditi, the Universal Mother? Or was the universe created 

out of the cosmic dust Kicked up from the depths of space by the gods in their primordial 
dance? These arc some of the fascinating speculations of the great sages found in this 
striking hymn. 

I* Once an experience is recorded in words, it becomes the permanent possession of 

humanity, for words nave the power to re-create the original experience. Vedic sages 

recorded their experiences so that later generations might also see the gods as 
they had done. Patafijali says that when Mantras arc properly recited they lead to the 
direct experience of corresponding gods (Voga-siifra 2.44). 

’ *• According U> Sayaija, Brahmanaspati means ‘Lord of food* and here stands for 

Aditi, the Mother of gods. Or it may mean Hiranyagarbha. the Primal Purusa, of whom 
all gods are parts. 

3 ; This enigmatic statement is repeated in the Taittiriya-lfpani#ad 2.7 and Chandogva- 
Upatufad 6.2.2. A sat here does not mean ‘non-existence* but the unmanifested or uncon¬ 
ditioned Brahman. From that arose sat, the manifested or conditioned Brahman (Hiranya¬ 
garbha), who in turn produced the gods and the whole universe. 
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The theme of this month’s editorial is 
that Sri Ramakrishna is the ideal man for 
people of the present age. 

THE OURU AND SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE by 
Swami Yatiswarananda, late Vice-President 
of the Ramakrishna Order and Mission, is 
an illuminating talk delivered at the Vedanta 
Society of Philadelphia of which he was the 
founder-president. 

In life and consciousness Swami 
Shraddhanandaji, head of the Vedanta 
Society of Sacramento, California, U.S.A., 
shows that the distinction between life- 
energy and consciousness has an important 
place in spiritual life. 

In OIJR THREE-FLOOR MANSION Swami 
Nityabodhananda makes an original com¬ 
parison between the Jungian concept of 
psychoid and the Hindu concept of 
Samskara, and provides valuable hints on 
overcoming depression. The author who is 
the founder-head of the Vedanta Centre of 
Geneva, Switzerland, is a deep thinker and 
scholar and -has several books in French 
and English to his credit. 

The illustrated article temples of Bengal 
by Swami Someswarananda of Advaita 
Ashrama. Calcutta, describes the evolution 
and distinctive features of temple architecture 
in Bengal and places the Ramakrishna 
temples in perspective. The line drawings in 
this instructive and informative article are the 
work of the versatile author himself. 

(f the major religions of the world whose 
roots lie deep in the myths of the Axial 
Period (800 B.C.—200 B.C.) are to develop 
into a common universal religion for 
all mankind, certain basic conditions 
arc to be fulfilled : this is the theme of the 
thought-provoking article the church 


universal in this month’s Forum for Inter- 
religious understanding. It was originally del¬ 
ivered as a talk in the meeting of the North 
American Chapter of the I.A.R.F. at Dallas, 
Texas, U.S.A., in June 1972. Its enlightened 
author Dr. Donald Szantho Harrington is 
Senior Minister in the Community Church 
of New York. 

In PEOPLE OF THF NEW AGE Swanii 
Yogeshananda of the Vivekananda Vedanta 
Society of Chicago brilliantly portrays 
present day American youth who have conic 
under diverse Eastern influences. 

mahendra nath gupta by Swami Tathu- 
gatananda, head of the Vedanta Society of 
New York, gives a profile of M.. the famous 
author of the Gospgl of Sri Ramakrishna. 

come: again is a short poem by M. 
(Mahendra Nath Gupta) translated from 
Bengali by Swami Jitatmananda of Rania- 
krishna Math, Hyderabad. 

After an absence of three years the 
Musafir appears again in this journal. His 
musings this time are on the law of histori¬ 
cal justice working relentlessly at national 
and international levels. 

In jhe: place of prayer in vedanta l)r. 
Lcta Jane Lewis, Professor of Foreign 
Languages in the School of Humanities, 
California University, Fresno, shows the 
importance of prayer as a preliminary spiri¬ 
tual discipline in the life of a Vedantie 
seeker. 

Swami Vidyatmananda of the Centre 
Vedantique Ramakrichna, Gretz, France 
concludes the religious pilgrimage in 
Europe with an engaging account of his 
visits to some of the important pilgrimage 
centres in Europe. 



THREE ASPECTS OF THE RAMAKRISHNA IDEAL 

(EDITORIAL) 


The historical perspective 

Greatness is of two types : contemporary 
and eternal. An ordinary person who has 
attained greatness in any field like social 
service, religion, art or science, can influence 
the lives of a few thousand people but only 
for a short period, for his influence does 
not usually survive his death. But world 
prophets like Krsna, Buddha, Jesus and 
Mohamed influence the lives of millions of 
people for centuries. Their influence is not 
limited by time. Nay. it undergoes a pro¬ 
cess of time enlargement: with the passage 
of centuries the glory of these prophets, 
instead of decreasing, goes on increasing. 

There is another point of difference be¬ 
tween the two classes of great men. After 
their death ordinary great men cease to be 
real, if posterity remembers them, it is only 
as a good example or ideal, and the hom¬ 
age paid to their memory once in a while 
is only a symbolic act like saluting the 
national flag. On the contrary. Krsna. 
Buddha and Jesus are not mere symbols 
or legends but living realities, and it is upon 
their reality that millions of people have 
built their spiritual lives. 

There is a third difference. These great 
prophets are accepted by vast numbers of 
people as their highest ideal and goal. No 
ordinary man, however great he may be, 
can ever claim this uniqueness. Each prophet 
or world teacher comes as the embodiment 
of the dominant ideal of a particular 
age, and his life becomes the highest moral 
standard and goal for the people of that 
age. The lives of these world teachers are 
thus bound up with history and in order to 
understand their true significance, they 
must be placed in historical perspective. 

Man has been continually discovering 
new ways of exploiting nature and improv¬ 


ing the means of production of food, cloth¬ 
ing, other necessities and also the neans 
of. transport and travel. These changes in 
living conditions, and the incessant wars and 
social conflicts that result from these 
changes, bring into existence different ages 
or epochs in history. Each epoch with its 
changed conditions throws new challenges 
to the people. These external challenges can 
be met only by mobilizing the inner spiri¬ 
tual resources of the people. It is through 
ideas and ideals that the inner energies of 
man get mobilized. The new ideals necessary 
lor each epoch are developed by certain char¬ 
ismatic individuals who become prophets 
of new religions or new religious movements. 

A civilization can continue to exist only 
if it succeeds in evolving new ideals suited 
to different epochs, and for this it must, pro¬ 
duce a succession of charismatic religious 
leaders. Those civilizations which fail in 
this historical task get replaced by other cul¬ 
tures. That was how Egyptian, Sumerian. 
Greek and Roman civilizations came to be 
replaced by Christian and Islamic cultures. 
Such an eventuality did not overtake India 
as a whole because a succession of spiritual 
leaders enabled it to renew its immemorial 
culture periodically. 

It is to this class of prophets and world 
teachers that Sri Ramakrishna belonged. 
His birth was a historical necessity. The 
discoveries of science and technology and 
the diffusion of new social and political 
ideals had ushered in the modern age. There 
was the need for a charismatic individual 
who could create, and through his life vital¬ 
ize, the basic ideals of the present age. This 
Sri Ramakrishna fulfilled through the Rama¬ 
krishna ideal. 

The personality of Sri Ramakrishna had 
three dimensions: the individual, the uni¬ 
versal and the divine. Accordingly, the 
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Ramakrishna ideal is a composite of three 
distinct ideals : the ideal man of the present 
age, the prophet of the present age, the Deity 
of the present age. The being known to the, 
world as Sri Ramakrishna is the Power 
animating these ideals in the present age for 
the welfare of mankind. 

THE IDEAL MAN 
Meaning of the human ideal 

Beyond the bare rudiments of literacy, 
Sri Ramakrishna never had much formal 
education which he ridiculed as 'bread¬ 
winning education*. Most of his youth was 
spent in the intense practice of various spiri¬ 
tual disciplines. Though for a short period 
he officiated at the Kali temple, he virtually 
lived the life of a monk depending on the 
charity of others. How can such a person 
be regarded as the ideal man for the 
modern age which idolizes film stars, sports¬ 
men, scientists, politicians and, now for a 
change, miracle-working Yogis? Open any 
newspaper or magazine, and you will find 
displayed on almost every page pictures of 
men and women in all kinds of dress and 
posture who, while they advertise the qual¬ 
ities of a brand of soap or cloth, also pro¬ 
ject idealized images of contemporary 
society. No other age ever allowed 'lust 
and greed* ( Kamini-KAncana, as Sri Rama¬ 
krishna called it) to dominate the minds of 
its people so completely as the modern age 
has done. Everything in modern society is 
valued for the sake of money. Can Sri 
Ramakrishna who could not even touch 
money become the ideal for the people of 
such a society? 

The answer is that an ideal stands for 
perfection, and this imperfect individuals 
cannot give. Western culture considers 
beauty, truth and goodness the criteria of 
perfection. However, physical beauty is 
only skin deep and is as evanescent as youth 
itself. Truth is sought through science, but 


every new discovery of science only points 
to another mystery beyond. The basis of 
goodness is unselfish love, but in the market- 
oriented culture of modern society unselfish¬ 
ness is the most scarce commodity. The 
lives of scientists, artists and leaders of 
society are far from perfect As for the 
images you see in advertisements, they are 
false ideals meant to tantalize ignorant 
people. 

Perfection must be sought in the right 
place. Thousands of years ago it was dis¬ 
covered in India that perfection could not 
be found in the external world which is im¬ 
permanent and full of contradictions. Free¬ 
dom from all limitations is the Vedantic 
criterion of perfection. Immutable Truth, 
unity of Existence, boundless Bliss—this is 
what is meant by perfection in Vedanta. 
There is only one thing which is free from 
all limitations of time, space and causation : 
it is consciousness, ll is in the depths of 
consciousness that perfection is to be sought. 

The present state of consciousness of ordi¬ 
nary people is no doubt limited, but these 
limitations arc only products of ignorance. 
Through spiritual practice ignorance can be 
removed and consciousness can be made to 
expand, ‘Consciousness is the Infinite’— ’ 
Prajnnnam brahma —this was one of the great 
discoveries of fundamental importance made 
in India. By transforming and expanding 
his present consciousness man can attain 
freedom from all limitations of time, space 
and causation, freedom from the dualities of 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, love and 
hate. It is this total freedom that is the 
Vedantic criterion of perfection, and the 
individual who has attained this freedom is 
the ideal of perfection. He is known as the 
Jivanmukta, the Jiberated-in-life. 

When we speak of Sri Ramakrishna as an 
ideal man, what we mean is that he was the 
embodiment of this ancient Vedantic ideal 
of perfection in him. The characteristics 
of the fully liberated individual have been 
described in considerable detail in Hindu 
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scriptures especially in the Upani$ads where 
he is known as brahmavid (knower of 
Brahman), in the Gita where he is called 
sthitaprajha (man of steady wisdom), 
gunatita (one who has transcended the 
gtinas) and so on, and in Vivekacud&mani 
and other Advaitic treatises where he is 
known as Jivanmukta. However, a study of 
these descriptions reveal the fact that their 
emphasis is usually on negative qualities like 
detachment, renunciation and remaining 
unaffected by heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, praise and blame and other polarities. 
The world is looked upon as unreal, a prod¬ 
uct of Maya or a place of sorrow, and a 
liberated individual is one who has tran¬ 
scended the world. 

In modern society with its keen awareness 
of the miseries of life, greater social com¬ 
mitment, and greater interdependence of 
people, the ideal of a person remaining 
aloof, unaffected by the sorrows and prob¬ 
lems of his fellowmen, cannot inspire uni¬ 
versal acceptance. The ideal that Sri Rama- 
krishna lived and exemplified in his life was 
not exactly the Jivanmukta ideal of the 
ancient type. It was an extension or ex¬ 
pansion of the ancient ideal adapted to the 
needs of the modern age. He was conver¬ 
sant with the Jivanmukta ideal but was also 
aware of its limitations. However, unlike 
some modern reformers and thinkers, he did 
not reject it or condemn it. What he did 
was to charge it with the power of his spiri¬ 
tual realizations, to give it a new meaning 
and purpose, and to raise it to a higher level 
so that it might fulfil die aspirations of the 
modern man. The ideal person according 
to Sri Ramakrishna is one who, after attain¬ 
ing liberation for himself, strives for the 
liberation of others. Such a fully illumined 
soul he called a VijrUinf. It is as a perfect 
VijfianI that Sri Ramakrishna is said to be 
the ideal man for the modem age. 

The jivanmukta and the vijiiani. 

Sri Ramakrishna himself made clear the 


distinction between the two types of liber¬ 
ated individuals on several occasions : 

There are two classes of Paramahamsas, one 
affirming the formless Reality and the other 
affirming Cod with form. Trailinga Swami 
believed in the formless Reality. Paramahamsas 
like him care for their own good alone; they 
feel satisfied if they themselves attain the goal. 

But those Paramahamsas who believe in God 
with form keep the love of God even after attain¬ 
ing the knowledge.of Brahman, so that they may 
teach spiritual truths to others. They are like a 
pitcher brimful of water. Part of the water may 
be poured into another pitcher. These perfected 
souls describe to others the various spiritual dis¬ 
ciplines by which they have realized God. They 
do this only to teach others and to help them in 
spiritual life. With great effort men dig a well 
for drinking-water, using spades and baskets for 
the purpose. After the digging is over, some 
throw the spades and other implements into the 
well, not needing them any more. But some put 
them away near the well, so that others Inay Use 
them. 

Some cat mangoes and remove ail traces of 
them by wiping their mouths with a towel. But 
some share the fruit with others. There are sages 
who, even after attaining knowledge, work to help 
others and also to enjoy the bliss of God in the 
company of devotees.* 

The difference between the Jivanmukta 
and the VijfiSnT has its parallel in the 
Buddhist ideals of the Arhat and the Bodhi- 
sattva, though Buddhist Nirvana and Vedanl- 
ic mukti belong to two levels of experience. 
An Arhat is one who has attained Nirvana 
for himself. A Bodhisattva is one who turns 
away from Nirvana (even though it is with¬ 
in his reach) and works for the welfare of 
others. Sri Ramakrishna was the first great 
modern teacher to intrixluce into Hinduism 
a Vedantic counterpart of the Bodhisattva 
ideal, though it had been adumbrated by 
earlier teachers, notably by Sri Krsna. It was 
this ideal that Swami Vivekananda universal- 


l- The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda. (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math. 1974), pp. 457-458. For the Master’s views 
on Jivanmukta. see p. 694. 
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ized and placed before mankind as the ideal 
of the modem age. 

However, Sri Ramakrishna’s ideal of the 
VijfiSni differs from the Jivanmukta and 
the Bodhisattva in one important respect. 
The VijfiSni not merely works for the wel¬ 
fare of others, but has attained a greater 
degree of realization. In the vertical scale 
of experience, non-dualism may mark the 
highest level or degree; but in the horizon¬ 
tal scale of experience, there are other levels 
open to the illumined soul. Advaita may 
be the peak, but beyond the peak lie valleys 
of divine splendour. The VijhanT does not 
stop with the peak but moves forward to 
discover new realms of experience. Says 
Sri Ramakrishna : 

The Jflani gives up his identification with worldly 
things, discriminating, ‘Not this, not this'. Only 
then can he realize Brahman. It is like reaching 
the roof of a house by leaving the steps, one by 
one. But the Vijfiani. who is more intimately 
acquainted with Brahman, realizes something 
more. He realizes that the steps are made of 
the same materials, as the roof: bricks, lime 
and brick-dust. That which is intuitively realized 
as Brahman, through the eliminating process of 
‘Not this, not this', is then found to have be¬ 
come the universe and all its living beings. The 
VijfiSni sees jthat the Reality Which is nirguna, 
without attributes, is also saguna. with attributes. 3 

Jnana is based on analysis and negation : 
it divides reality into the real and the un¬ 
real, matter and spirit, knowledge and ignor¬ 
ance. Vijnana is based on synthesis and 
affirmation. It is a more complete form of 
experience, more integral. Says Sri 
Ramakrishna : 

But Vijpana means knowledge with a greater 
fullness. Some have heard of milk, some have 
seen milk, and some have drut;‘. milk. He who 
has merely heard of it is ‘ignorant’. He who 
has seen it is a JASni. But he who has drunk 
it has Vijfiana, that is to say. a full knowledge 
of it. After having the vision of God one talks 

2. ibid. p. 30. 


to him as if He were an intimate relative. That 
is Vijpana. 3 

Marks of a vifnarii 

What are the marks of a fully illumined 
soul ? According to Sri Ramakrishna. these 
are three: renunciation, knowledge and 
compassion. 4 The relevance of the VijfiSni 
ideal in the present-day world can be appreci¬ 
ated only when we understand how import¬ 
ant these three values are to the modern 
man's life. 

From time out of mind, renunciation has 
remained the bed rock of Hindu spirituality. ’ 
The Vedas declare. ‘The few pepole who 
attained immortality did it through renunci¬ 
ation alone, not through work nor through 
progeny nor through wealth'. 9 Renunciation 
is the key-note of the teachings of Buddha 
and Christ. Even Mohamed enjoined upon 
his followers to lead a simple life and 
renounce a part of their wealth as charity 
{zakai). One might think that in the 
modern world with its technological marvels, 
amenities and comforts, renunciation is an 
outmoded concept. Actually, however, a 
number of eminent thinkers have shown 
that it is the only way to lead humanity away 
from insanity and self-destruction. 

The meaning of renunciation in die 
modern context has to be properly under¬ 
stood. Renunciation does not mean reduc¬ 
ing every one to beggary. What it really 
means is a change from what Eric Fromm 
calls a ‘having mode of existence’ to a ‘being 
mode of existence’. It means a return to 


3 - ibid, p 368. Also see p. 435. 

In the course of hh talk with Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. Sri Ramakrishna said. 
‘Compassion, love of God and renunciation are 
the glories of true knowledge.' See the Gospel, 
p. 27. 

5 ‘ * *T ’snrrr 

MahanSrayana'Upanifad, 12.14. 
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the natural harmony and rhythm of life. The 
basic drive in man is to acquire, to possess, 
to hoard. In modern times this instinct has 
been given so much unrestricted freedom 
that a human being’s body, mind and tal¬ 
ents are looked upon only as 
marketable commodities. A person is 
valued not for what he is, but 
for what he has. But the more a man ident¬ 
ifies himself with material goods, the farther 
he moves away from his soul. The more 
lie seeks fulfilment in the external world, 
the less his soul's aspirations get fulfilled. As 
a result, he finds life empty and meaningless. 
Says Eric Fromm, ‘Modern man has every¬ 
thing : a car, a house, a job, “kids", 
a marriage, problems, troubles, satisfactions 

and if all that is not enough, he 
has his psychoanalyst. He is nothing'. 0 
As l ewis Mumford says, ‘We are changing 
front a society that owns things to a society 
that belongs to things’. 7 In industrialized 
societies man works like a machine with¬ 
out any freedom to express his soul's as¬ 
pirations through his work. Since his labour 
is not really his, work only alienates him 
from his true being. According to Karl 
Marx, the basic problem of modern man is 
this self-alienation. 

The purpose of renunciation is to free 
man from his slavery to external objects, 
and to restore the full dignity of his soul and 
his intrinsic value as a human being. Many 
thoughtful people in the affluent countries 
of the West have now begun to realize that 
‘unrestricted satisfaction of all desires is not 
conducive to well-being, nor is it the way 
to happiness or even to maximum pleasure’ 0 
Renunciation is thus a fundamental need 
of modem man. It is the only way to eradi- 

Eric Fromm. The Revolution of Hope : 
Toward a Humanized Technology (New York : 
Bantam Books, 1968). p. 87. 

7 - Lewis Mumford, The Myth of the Machine 
(New York : Harcourt Brace. 1964), p. 75. 

•• Eric Fromm, To Have or To be? (New 
York : Harper Row, 1976), p. 2. 


cate inequality, exploitation, poverty and 
injustice from society. Understood in this 
light, Sri Ramakrishna’s practice of renunci¬ 
ation assumes a new significance. As the 
Holy Mother used to say. renunciation alone 
was the Master’s splendour. 

The second attribute of a Vijniinl is true 
knowledge. Renunciation is only the nega¬ 
tive aspect of higher life; its positive as¬ 
pect is Self-realization. The modern age 
is witnessing a tremendous explosion in 
knowledge. In no other age did empirical 
knowledge assume such vastness, power and 
importance as it does today. But paradoxi¬ 
cally. science itself is now revealing the limi¬ 
tations of empirical knowledge. Many 
eminent scientists have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the solution to the mystery of the 
universe and the solution to the existential 
problems of man lie in the depths of human 
consciousness. Vedanta regards the* whole 
universe as a projection of consciousness. 
Since consciousness is inseparable from the 
true Self, it is through Self-realization that 
man attains the highest knowledge, knowl¬ 
edge of the ultimate Reality known as Brah¬ 
man or God. Further, Vedanta holds that 
true bliss is inseparable from the true Self, 
and only by realizing il cun man attain 
ultimate fulfilment. 

In the realm of Self-knowledge Sri 
Ramakrishna was a veritable emperor. He 
experienced the bliss of communion with 
the Supreme Self in different ways. After 
practising the disciplines of Hinduism, he 
followed the paths of Islam and Christianity 
and reached the same ultimate goal through 
all of them. No other great soul ever ac¬ 
quired such a wide spectrum of higher 
knowledge. Sri Ramakrishna has thus 
become an ideal of true knowledge for men 
of diverse creeds and beliefs. 

The third attribute of a Vijiiani is love 
and compassion for all people. The love 
and kindness that ordinary people show are 
usually prompted by selfish or instinctual 
motives of which they may not be aware. 
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But the love of an illumined soul is utterly 
unselfish because he is free from worldly 
desires. All people do not have equal capac¬ 
ity to love. One of the most remarkable 
aspects of Sri Ramakrishna’s personality is 
his superhuman capacity to love. His love 
knew no barriers of caste, creed or social 
status. The recipients of his holy love in¬ 
cluded not only his pure-hearted young dis¬ 
ciples. but also bohemians like Girish and 
Kalipada. the sweeper Rasik, the ruffian 
Manmatha. and actresses and fallen women. 

Illumined souls' show love for all people 
in a general'way. What makes Sri Ram 
krishna unique is the intensity of love he 
was capable of. So great was his love for 
Naren, Rakhal, Baburam and other disciples 
that he would weep for them when they 
were away. Has the world ever seen such 
concentration of unselfish love in one per¬ 
son ? Swami Vivekananda used to say, Tt 
wav his unflinching trust and love for me 
that bound me. to him for ever. He alone 
knew how to love another. Worldly people 
only make a show of love for selfish ends’. 9 

Sri Ramakrishna’s kindness and com¬ 
passion were as great as his love. Ordinary 
people may feel compassion for their friends 
who are suffering from some misfortune or 
disease, and may try to help them in some 
way, but very often find themselves helpless. 
The compassion of an illumined soul is of 
a higher order. He feels compassion for 
all those who arc in the bondage of ignor¬ 
ance, which is the root cause of all sufferings, 
and tries to remove it. About Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s compassion Swami Vivekananda 
writes, ‘So, now, the great conclusion is that 
Ramakrishna has no peer; nowhere else in 
this world exists such unprecedented perfec¬ 
tion, such wonderful kindness for all that 
does not stop to justify itself, such intense 
sympathy for man in bondage’. 10 

The love and compassion that Sri Rama- 

The Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashratna, 1974), p. 98. 


krishna showed were not mere sentiments 
but were expressions of his integral experi¬ 
ence of the unity of all beings in the 
Supreme Self. He sublimated human love 
into divine love, and acts of kindness into 
worship of God. It was this doctrine that 
later on Swami Vivekananda developed into 
the comprehensive philosophy of Karma 
Yoga and preached as the new gospel of 
service to mankind. 

Other aspects of the human ideal 

We have found that renunciation, supreme 
knowledge and love—the three attributes of 
a Vijiiam—were manifested in Sri Rama¬ 
krishna not only in their fullest measure but 
also integrally. Of course these were not 
the only qualities that he possessed. He 
was also the perfect embodiment of some 
of the normal human virtues which sweeten, 
enrich and ennoble ordinary social life. 

One of these is truthfulness. Truth was 
a sacred trust with Sri Ramakrishna, and 
he followed it to its utmost limits. Even in 
very small matters he would not break the 
sanctity of truth, if by chance he said that 
he would go to a particular place, nothing 
could prevent him from going there even if 
he found there was no need to go. He 
could not look at the face of a disciple 
who once told a fib in jest. Truthfulness 
had so thoroughly soaked even his uncon¬ 
scious mind that it reacted to the smallest 
trace of untruthfulness which might have 
escaped the notice of his conscious mind. 
One day the devotee Shambhu Mallick told 
the master that opium was good for stomach 
troubles and that he would give him a dose 
of it. But later on he forgot all about it. 
However, the manager of Shambhu’s estate 
gave the Master a packet of opium from 
the dispensary. With that the Master started 
walking towards the Kali temple. But he 
felt his head was reeling and he could jnot 


W. ibid, p. 187, 
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see the way. Then it struck hint that Sham* 
bhu had asked him to take the medicine 
from him, but he had taken it from the 
manager instead. The Master at once went 
back to the dispensary and, finding that the 
manager too had gone, threw the packet of 
medicine through the window and said in 
a loud voice, ‘Hullo, here is your opium.’ 
His discomfort immediately left him. and 
he could see the road to the Kali temple 
clearly, ri 

Another aspect of his personality was his 
childlike simplicity which charmed all those 
who came into contact with him. His 
simple life was lived before the gaze of 
men. He was utterly free front affectation 
and show of saintliness. Till the end of his 
life he remained a child of the Divine 
Mother in whom he had absolute trust. 
Whenever any difficulty or doubt confronted 
him, he would simply go to Mother Kali 
and speak to Her about it. His guilelessncss 
and trust came from the complete absence 
of egoism and from his total attunement to 
the Infinite. This made his life a sponta¬ 
neous expression of the harmony, goodness 
and bliss of divine life. The artificial, 
sophisticated life in present-day society keeps 
the human soul stunted, and prevents it from 
opening itself to the power and joy of natu¬ 
ral life. Most of the mental problems of 
men and women arc the result of inhibitions 
and repressions imposed upon them by the 
hypocrisy and sham of social life. Through 
his utter simplicity Sri Ramakrishna teaches 
modern people how to recover the supple¬ 
ness, vitality and spontaneity of human life 
and how to live in tune with the rhythms of 
cosmic existence. 

Humility was another noble quality of his. 
HC subdued the vanity and arrogance of 
people by his humility. Even when learned 
pundits had declared him to be an Avatar 

cf. Swami Saradananda. Sri Ramakrishna 
the _Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1970), pp. 357-358. 
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and many people had started worshipping 
him, he continued to be his humble old self. 
He never forgot to show respect where it 
was due. He never hesitated to learn les¬ 
sons from others or to acknowledge the 
source of his teaching or illustration. When 
he once heard a devotee saying ‘I know', he 
scolded him and asked him not to say that 
again. However, his humility was not mere 
polite manners, and was the very antithesis 
of the false humility which looks upon one¬ 
self as a worthless sinner. His humility was 
the spontaneous expression of his realiz¬ 
ation of the immanence of God in all people 
and the differences in the degree of divine 
power manifested in different people. 

Two more remarkable trails of Sri Raina- 
krishna’s personality must be mentioned here. 
One is the extraordinary range and depth of 
his mind, and the other is the astonishing 
emotional intensity he was capable of. With¬ 
in its invisible walls his mind held the ut¬ 
most limits of Juana and Bhakti ever 
reached by anyone on earth. He scaled the 
highest peaks of Yoga, and thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated the abysmal depths of the Tan- 
tras. Devotional scriptures speak of five 
attitudes towards God : the calm attitude 
(santa), the attitude of a servant (ddsya), 
the attitude of a friend (sakhya), the attitude 
of a mother ( vatsalya ) and the attitude of 
a bride (mad hunt ). Most people attempt 
only one of these, but Sri Ramakrishna culti¬ 
vated all the five moods to their perfection. 
The intensity with which he did this is 
unprecedented in the history of hagiology. 
These devotional moods passed through him 
like tidal waves. He could identify himself 
totally with each mood and work it up to the 
highest possible level. Indeed, never has the 
work! seen such intensity of spiritual endeav¬ 
our achieved at such a stupendously vast 
scale. 

Universality and practicability of the ideal 

Had Sri Ramakrishna been nothing more 
than a perfect embodiment of these rare 
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qualities, it would have been dilficult to 
accept him as the ideal man of the age. 
Mere perfection in virtues is not enough to 
make a person a universal ideal. Two more 
qualifications arc necessary for this. 

One is that his life must have a universal 
dimension. It must serve as an example to 
people of diverse beliefs. Among the beliefs 
of mankind the strongest are religious beliefs. 
Every religion and sect has its own set of 
beliefs. These beliefs derive their authority 
from certain fundamental spiritual truths 
pertaining to God and the soul. The true 
spirit of Islam or Christianity or Vaistjav- 
ism can be understood only by directly real¬ 
izing the spiritual truths each stands for. 
For this one must practise its spiritual dis¬ 
ciplines. This was what Sri Ramakrishna 
did. A person who merely shows sympathy 
or tolerance towards a religion or sect will 
not be acceptable to its members as an ideal. 
Only a person who sincerely believes its 
truths and has gained a living experience of 
these will be acceptable to them. Since Sri 
Ramakrishna practised the disciplines, and 
realized the truths, of different religions and 
sects, his life gains the status of a universal 
ideal. 

The other qualification lor an ideal man 
is that hivS way of life must be practicable 
for a large number of people. In ail relig¬ 
ions which recognize monasticism, the monk 
stands for the highest ideal and is accorded 
great veneration. In India the Sannyasin 
is freed from all social obligations and con¬ 
ventions and usually leads a secluded life. 
Evidently, such an ideal is not practicable 
for all people. A holy man who sits alone in 
a cave or ‘wanders like a rhinoceros' may be 
a paragon of perfection, but his way of life 
cannot be followed by the vast majority of 
people especially in the market-oriented, 
industrialized modern societies which put 
a premium on work and social life. As a 
matter of fact, all over the world traditional 
fomts of monasticism have undergone a 
sharp decline in popularity, and more and 


more people are seeking an alternative way 
of spiritual life. 

Sri Ramakrishna was an ordained 
Sannyasin and could have followed 
the .traditional path of Sannyasa, had 
he so wished. He could have easily 
avoided his early marriage. But he chose 
to honour the sanctity of wedlock with¬ 
out lowering the ideal of Sannyasa there 
by. In effect this meant a synthesis of the 
two ways of life, monastic and lay, which 
had for centuries been regarded as contra¬ 
dictory. Through this synthesis Sri Rama¬ 
krishna has set a new ideal for modern man. 
which eliminates the seclusion and rigidity- 
of monasticism as well as the lust and greed 
and attachment which characterize the house¬ 
holder's life. On the other hand, this ideal 
combines the purity, renunciation and dis¬ 
cipline of monasticism with the flexibility 
and social commitment of the householder's 
life. 

This is not, however, a completely new 
ideal. It is partly a revival of the ancient 
Hindu ideal of the r.si. The illumined 
teachers we meet in the Vedas, Upanisads 
and the Puranas were l-sis. Though San¬ 
nyasa as the fourth stage of life might have 
been recognized even during the Vedic 
period, its institutionalization and rise to 
popularity took place after Buddha and 
Satiikara. The present indications are that, 
though traditional monasticism may con¬ 
tinue to flourish as the core of religion, as 
it should, the rsi ideal may become the 
dominant ideal of the present age. Swami 
Vivekanandn said. ‘They had hundreds of 
R iso i s in ancient India. We will have mil- 
lions—we arc going to have, and the sooner 
every one of us believes in this, the better 
for India and the better for the worldV- 

Sri Ramakrishna did not merely revive the 
ancient way of life, hut adapted it to suit 
the needs of modern men and women, and 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivekanaiula 
(Calcutta: Advajta Ashratna. 1973), vol. 3. p.,284. 
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also changed its meaning and scope. The 
life he lived was not much different from 
the normal life of the common people of 
Bengal. He lived in a modestly furnished 
room, wore dhoti and shirt and slippers, had 
an oil massage before bath, ate the simple 
meal cooked by his wife, and chewed pan. 
He did everything with meticulous care, took 
u keen interest in the people around him, 
and met the prominent leaders of society. He 
showed how to lead a perfectly pure and 
intensely spiritual life in the ordinary social 
environment of a city or town. He enlivened 
the ancient rsi ideal and adapted it to the 


conditions of modern society. Further, he 
widened its meaning and purpose by infus¬ 
ing into it the power of the vi/nant-ideal. 

Thus far our discussion has centred on 
only one aspect of the Ramakrishna ideal— 
the human aspect. Owing to limitations of 
space, we have only briefly discussed a few 
of the remarkable aspects of the Master's 
life which establish him as the ideal man of 
the present age. We now turn to the other 
two aspects of the ideal : the universal and 
the divine. 

[To be continu al) 
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Need for training in spiritual life 

A disciple of the great Chinese mystic 
philosopher Lao Tsu narrates the following 
story. A young man joined the gang of 
a robber chief named Chi. Oneday the 
young apprentice asked his leader, 'Can die 
Tao (the right Way) be found in thieving?' 
And Chi replied : ‘Pray tell me of anything 
in which there is no Tao, a law or right 
way. In thieving there is the wisdom by 
which booty is located, the courage of going 
in first, the heroism of cSming out last, the 
insight of calculating the chances of 
success; finally, there is justice in dividing 
the spoils equitably among the robbers. 
There never was a successful thief who did 
not .possess these five qualities.’ 

There are principles to be learned in every 
activity of life, even in thieving. An appren¬ 
tice in any profession needs training. This 
is all the more true of spiritual life. The 
disciple of Lao Tsu continues, ‘The doctrine 

* A talk given in March. 1949 at the Vedanta 
.Society, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


of the wise is equally indispensable to the 
good man and to the robber... .Since good 
men are few and bad men arc in the major¬ 
ity. the good the sages do in the world is 
little and the evil done by the rest is great.' 
In the course of my travels in the West I 
have been amazed at the amount of energy 
which is constantly expended on destruc¬ 
tive activities. How many soldiers, pilots, 
technicians and even scientists arc being 
trained for war ? Why can’t even a frac¬ 
tion of the same time and energy be used 
for training in the spirit, in making ourselves 
receptive to divine illumination* bliss and 
peace ? 

The ideal, which the great sages of the 
Upanisads place before us as the goal of 
life, is Self-realization. But this ideal can¬ 
not be realized without spiritual awakening. 
However, in the religious field we sec too 
much of ritual and ceremonial and too little 
of true spiritual awakening. Real religion, 
which is Self-realization, has for this reason 
become discredited. And there is now an 
over-abundance of religious pretenders who 
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claim supernatural powers and promise easy 
passports to heaven, while parasites unwill¬ 
ing to strive for moral purity want to attain 
salvation easily. 

The highest goal can be shown only by a 
person who has attained it or by one who 
has at least gone very near it. Regarding 
the importance of right guidance in spiri¬ 
tual life, the Upanisads declare : 

Many do not hear about the Self. Many others, 
though they hear of it, do not understand it. 
Wonderful is he who speaks of it. Wonderful 
is he who learns of it. Blessed is he who. taught 
by a good teacher, is able to realize it. 1 

The truth of the Self cannot be fully under¬ 
stood when taught by an inferior person, for 
(here arc different opinions regarding it. Subtler 
than the subtlest is this Self, beyond all logic. 
When taught by a teacher who has realized him¬ 
self as one with Brahman, a person attains the 
goal and becomes free from transmigration.* 

Let a man devoted to spiritual life examine 
carefully the ephemeral nature of heavenly en¬ 
joyment. To know the Eternal, let him humbly 
approach a Guru established in Brahman and 
well-versed in the scripture. To a disciple who 
approaches reverently, who is tranquil and self- 
controlled, the wise teacher gives that knowl¬ 
edge, faithfully and without stint, by which is 
known the truly existing, changeless Self.3 

Function of the Guru 

What does .Self-realization mean? It 
means the union of the individual Spirit with 
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the Supreme Spirit. After passing through 
various experiences and sufferings in life, the 
individual soul draws closer to the Over¬ 
soul and finally realizes its oneness with it. 
The Upanigad gives a picturesque descrip¬ 
tion of this process : 

Two birds of golden plumage, inseparable com¬ 
panions, are perched on the branches of the same 
tree. The former tastes of the sweet and bitter 
fruits of the tree; the latter, tasting of neither, 
.calmly observes. The individual self, deluded 
by forgetfulness of his real divine nature, gets 
involved in worldly life and suffers. But when 
he recognizes the worshipful Lord as his own 
true Self and beholds his glory, he becomes 
liberated from sorrow.* 

We have forgotten our true divine essence. 
So instead of moving closer to God, we 
get drowned in worldly existence more and 
more. Somebody must remind us of our 
real nature. He who does this is the Guru 
or spiritual teacher. The function of the 
teacher is to awaken the disciple from his 
age-long sleep and show hint the way to the 
Divine. The Guru is- not like a Christian 
priest who stands between man and God. 
The word ‘Guru* etymologically means a 
spiritual guide who removes darkness and 
brings light. He helps us to dchypnotize 
nurselves by removing the false notions wc 
have been entertaining about ourselves. 

In me of his parables Sri Ramakrishna 
speaks of the tiger-sheep. Once a tigress 
attacked a flock of sheep but, as the shep¬ 
herd resisted, she fell on her side, gave 
birth to a cub and died. The shepherd took 
pity on the little creature and raised it along 
with the flock. The little tiger drank sheep's 
milk and learned to bleat and eat grass like 
sheep. Years later another tiger attacked 
the same flock and was astonished to see a 
tiger behaving like a sheep. He caught hold 
cf the tiger-sheep, dragged him to a pool and 
forced him to look at his reflection in the 
water. Then the old tiger put a piece of 

ibid 3.1.1. 2. 
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meat into the mouth of the young tiger- 
sheep, and told him that he was not a sheep 
but a real tiger. Thereupon the tiger-sheep 
gave up his sheep consciousness and 
regained his real tiger consciousness. 

Swami Brahmananda used to liken the 
teacher to a king’s minister. A poor man 
requests him to grant him an audience with 
the king who lives in a palace with seven 
gates. The minister grants his request, and 
leads him through the gates one after the 
other. At each gate there stands a richly 
dressed officer, and each time the poor man 
asks the minister if that is the king. The 
minister answers, ‘No’, each time, until they 
have passed the seventh gate and have come 
to the presence of the king seated there in 
all his regal splendour. Then the poor man 
does not ask anymore question. What he 
needed was somebody who could guide him 
through the gates and corridors of the 
palace. ‘So it is with the Guru’, says Swami 
Brahmananda. ‘Like the king’s minister, he 
leads the disciple through the different stages 
of spiritual unfoldment, until he leaves him 
with the Lord.’ 5 

The human personality is like a big palace 
with buildings and courtyards one within 
the other. The Supreme Spirit comes to us 
in the form of a teacher, making us realize 
ihat we are not the physical body, not the 
mind, not the feelings, ideas and emotions, 
but the Spirit eternal. When we travel to 
an unknown country, it js wise to have a 
guide who knows the way. The Guru is the 
guide who leads us to our destination and 
leaves us there. 

Need for a Guru 
* 

In India we take the necessity of a Guru 
for granted in spiritual life. When I first 
went to Europe I was surprised to hear 


5 - Swami Prabhavananda, The Eternal Com- 
panion (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1971), 
p. 250. 


some religious groups saying that they could 
commune with God, hear the voice of God, 
get directions about spiritual life without 
any special training. T studied a few cases 
and found, as I had expected, that these 
people were hearing their own voices which 
sometimes were good. God and the divine 
voice are far off from an impure soul. A 
well-trained, pure-hearted person can cer¬ 
tainly commune with God., the indwelling 
Spirit, but when impure and untrained in¬ 
dividuals make the same claim, they only 
deceive themselves. And yet they say they 
need no outside help. My teacher Swami 
Brahmananda used to say, ‘In this world 
even in the art of stealing a teacher is 
required.’ How much greater must be the 
necessity for a Guru in acquiring supreme 
knowledge, the knowledge of Brahman ! 

There is no mystery in this. People go to 
Madame Curie to study the properties of 
radium; they go to Rutherford to learn 
about the nature of atom. As in natural 
science the guidance of a competent teacher 
is necessary, so in spiritual science the guid¬ 
ance of a Guru is absolutely necessary to 
learn the technique of realizing the Self. 
Here we are travelling into regions of which 
wc know nothing. Those who do not feel 
the need of any teacher, who are over¬ 
anxious to be teachers of others, should 
remember that the blind should not try to 
lead the blind. 

Hindu scriptures repeatedly stress the 
importance of the Guru Take for instance 
the Bhstgavad Gita. In it Krona at first 
simply takes Arjuna to the battle field, with¬ 
out giving him any spiritual instruction. Then 
Arjuna pleads with Him: ‘Overpowered 
by grief, my mind is confused regarding 
the right path. I supplicate you as your 
disciple, instruct me who have taken refuge 
in you.* It is only when Arjuna accepts 
Krsria as the Guru does the divine Teacher 
begin his teaching. In Samkara’s Crest 
Jewel of Discrimination we find the disciple 
saying to his teacher: ‘O Master. 1 have 
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fallen into the sea of birth and death. Save 
me from this misery.’ 

Power of spiritual initiation 

Sri Ramakrishna says, ‘One must have 
an awakening of the Spirit within in order 
to see the one unchanging imperishable 
Reality.* Mere reading and talking about 
spiritual truths is not enough. One should 
directly perceive the Light within. 

How is this first awakening to be brought 
about? An illumined teacher does this for 
the disciple through a process of spiritual 
initiation. In all religions there are initiation 
ri .es consisting of bath, baptism, sprinkling 
with holy water or oil, reciting of sacred 
texts, rituals of worship, etc. These prac¬ 
tices make the initiates eligible for the special 
privileges of the religious communities into 
which they are admitted as members there¬ 
by. This formal initiation is very different 
from the spiritual initiation we are here 
speaking of. 

This was what Jesus meant when he said 
'Except a man, be bom again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’" To be born 
again means to undergo spiritual awakening, 
to cease to identify oneself with one’s body 
and realize oneself as the Spirit. 'That 
which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.' 7 Later 
on St. Peter, a disciple of Christ, explained 
the meaning of this passage : 'Being bom 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor¬ 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 
and abideth for ever.’* The Guru is the one 
who transmits the Word of God. The power 
of God comes through the Word, the 
Mantra, and through the Mantra comes the 
awakening of the spirit. 

In India we have the ideal of the dvija. 
the twice-born. The word dvija also means 

«• St. John, 3:3. 

7 - ibid . 3:6. 

h- f Peter 1:23. 


'bird*. First comes the egg, then out of the 
egg comes the fledgeling which will someday 
develop into a mature bird. All eggs do not 
get hatched; all fledgelings do not grow 
fully. Similarly, all people do not attain 
spiritual realization. People are in different 
stages of spiritual growth. A well-known 
Sanskrit verse says, ‘By natural birth a man 
is born a sudra, an ignorant person ; through 
purificatory rites he becomes a dvija, the 
twice-born : through study and knowledge of 
the scriptures he becomes a vipra, a scholar 
or poet; through the realization of the 
Supreme Spirit be becomes a Brahmana, a 
knower of Brahman.’” The purpose of spiri¬ 
tual initiation is to enable a person to be¬ 
come a true Brahmana, a knower of Brah¬ 
man. The Upanisad says, 'He who departs 
from this world knowing the Imperishable 
is a Brahmana.’ 1 " Mahapurush Maharaj 
(Swami Shivananda). a great direct disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna, once told me, 'Who¬ 
ever comes to Sri Ramakrishna is really a 
Brahmana.’ 

Spiritual initiation brings the individual 
self into harmony with the Supreme Self. A 
Chinese sage demonstrated the principle of 
natural harmony (Tao) in this way: he 
took two lutes and strung them identically. 
One he placed in an adjoining room, then 
struck the Rung note on the instrument he 
held. Immediately the Rung note on the 
second lute responded.’ When he struck the 
Chio note on one. the corresponding string 
of the second instrument vibrated, because 
they were tuned to the same pitch. If he 
changed the intervals on one lute the tones 
of the second were jangled, out of tune. The 
sound was there but the influence of the key- 
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note was gone. Similarly, we may read and 
think and talk. But all this will be of no 
avail unless we learn to attune our souls 
with the Oversoul, the Supreme Self. 

The power of initiation becomes manifest 
only in a pure soul who intensely yearns for 
God. Paianjali distinguishes three types of 
disciples. The soft (mrdu) ones cannot 
bear much the rigours of spiritual disciplines. 
The middling ( madhyanm ) ones strive 
harder than the first. The intense (thru) type 
includes, those who struggle intensely for 
realization; they have learned the secret of 
withdrawing their minds from outside dis¬ 
tractions, are always conscious of the divine 
Reality within them and have a deep yearn¬ 
ing for God. u Yearning for God should 
always be regarded as a mark of divine 
grace. r '"* 

At the beginning of my own spiritual life 
the path seemed very difficult. When I asked 
Swami Brahmananda what 1 should do. 
his reply was, ‘Struggle, struggle'. It is not 
enough to get directions from a Guru; one 
must struggle incessantly. The disciple 
must first of all yearn with all his heart to 
know the Truth. To those who are pre¬ 
pared for it the awakening may come all 
of a sudden. To others who are struggling 
it comes gradually. 

When we are in a joyous mood, we arc 
able to transmit that joy to others. In a 
similar way. a good spiritual teacher is able 
to communicate spiritual vibrations to his 
disciple. We have seen ffie great .disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna exercising this power on 
many occasions. They were great store¬ 
houses of spiritual power, but they used it 
with great caution. Normally a Guru trans¬ 
mits his power through a Mantra. 

* 

Power of the mantra 

A monastic disciple once asked Maha- 
purush Maharaj. ‘All persons do not gel 
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spiritual awakening as soon as they arc 
initiated. Will they not be benefited never¬ 
theless?' Mahapurushji replied. ‘Even 
though they may feel nothing at the time of 
initiation, the power of the holy Name 
given by an illumined teacher is unfailing. 
The spiritual power transmitted to the dis¬ 
ciple in due course transhiutes him and 
spiritual awakening follows.’ 

What about the initiation given by an 
advanced, though not a fully illumined, 
soul ? The ordinary advanced soul is about 
on a par with the senior in high school who. 
before he is ready for college himself, can 
still give elementary instruction to his jun¬ 
iors. As he himself progresses towards 
Truth, he strives to awaken spiritual con¬ 
sciousness in others. The initiation given 
by an ordinary Guru who is sufficiently 
advanced in spiritual life also brings , about 
spiritual awakening in the course of time, 
if the recipient sincerely follows the spiritual 
path. The Mantra or Divine Name itself 
contains tremendous power. Sri Chaitanya 
teaches us thi9 truth : ‘Various are Thy 
names revealed by Thee into which Thou 
hast infused Thine own omnipotent powers, 
and no limitations of time for remembering 
those names arc ordained by Thee.* ,a 

Patanjali, speaking about the effect of 
repeating Om and other holy Names, says 
that it removes the various obstacles on the 
path and leads to the awareness of the 
indwelling Spirit.*-" What are these ob¬ 
stacles ? Illness, doubt, mental disturbances 
etc. Repetition of the Mantra introduces a 
new rhythm, harmony, into the personality 
which calms the nerves and unifies the 
powers of the mind. And in due course, 
this leads to the awakening of the Spirit 
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within. A beginner in meditative life may 
not be able to understand the power of the 
Mantra. But if he sincerely repeats it, he 
will gradually realize its power. Swami 
Brahmananda says, ‘Japa, japa, japa ! Even 
while you work, practise japa. Keep the 
name of the Lord spinning in the midst of 
all your activities. If you can do this, all 
the burning of the heart will be soothed. 
Many sinners have become pure and free and 
divine by taking refuge in the name of God. 
Have intense faith in God and in His name, 
know that they are not different.* 14 

As die saints showed in the past, so in 
the present it has been proved time and 
again that the power of God does manifest 
through the divine Name. When the Man¬ 
tra given by the Giiru is treasured up with¬ 
in and constantly meditated upon, this 
power develops more and more in the as¬ 
pirant. Sri Ramakrishna used to liken this 
process to the formation of pearl. Accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, the pearl-oyster waits 
until the star SviUi (Arcturus) is in the 
ascendant. If at that time rain falls, the 
oyster will open its shell and collect a drop 
of that water. Then it will dive down to 
the sea bed and remain there for several 
months until the rain drop is converted into 
a beautiful pearl. 1 ® In the same way the 
heart of the devotee must be open to Truth 
and after receiving spiritual instruction from 
the Guru, he must work on it with one- 
pointed zeal until the pearl of spiritual illumi¬ 
nation is born. 

The pure mint/ as Gum 

Swami Brahmananda used to say. ‘There 
is no greater Guru than your own mind*. 
The human Guru is not always at hand. 
Even if we are fortunate enough to secure 
the blessings and instructions of an advanced 

!■*- Eternal Companion, p. 297. 

15. teachings of Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama. 1975), pp. 180-181. 


teacher, he is not always available when we 
need him. But there is an inner teacher, 
our own purified mind, who is always pre¬ 
sent within us. Says Swami Brahmananda, 
‘When the mind has been purified by prayer 
and contemplation it will direct you from 
within. Even in your daily duties, this in¬ 
ner Guru will guide you and will continue 
to help you until the goal is reached.* 16 

What does this mean ? How does the 
mind act as the inner Guru ? The Supreme 
Spirit, the source of all knowledge, the 
Teacher of all teachers, is ever present with¬ 
in the heart of everyone. When the mind is 
purified through moral life, prayer, medita¬ 
tion etc, it comes into touch with this inner 
Light. The purified mind becomes a 
channel for the flow of divine knowledge. 
Tt receives spiritual guidance direct from the 
Teacher of teachers. When the mind thus 
learns to open itself to higher Truth, it can 
receive instruction from many sources. The 
Bhagavatam speaks of a wandering Avadhuta 
or ascetic who accepted so many natural 
objects as his upa-gurus, subsidiary teachers. 
From mother earth he learned the secret of 
patience, from the air he learned detachment 
(as the air remains unaffected by the pleas¬ 
ant or bad odour), from the sky he learned 
freedom from all limitations, and so on. ,T 

Many of you know how illumination came 
to Brother Lawrence, the 17th century 
French mystic who spent his life in the 
kitchen of a monastery. The sight of a 
leafless tree in mid winter stirred in him the 
reflection that leaves would be renewed, and 
fl wers and fruits would appear on those 
hare, branches. This revealed to him the 
presence and power of God lying hidden 
in all creation. The spiritual awakening that 
he then experienced sustained him through¬ 
out his life. Tn all of us the power of God 
is lying hidden, waiting for awakening. We 
have to discover the centre of divine con- 


•16. Eternal Companion, p. 251. 

17. Snmad Bhagavatam, Bk. 11, th. 7*9. 
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sciousness in us, and call forth the dormant 
power. It was this inner Guru that Buddha 
asked his disciples to follow after his pass¬ 
ing away. 'Be a lamp unto yourself* (Atma 
ilipo bhava ), he told them. 

But we must take care lest we deceive our¬ 
selves. We may think that our mind has 
become a good Guru, that we are getting 
instructions everywhere, but there is always 
the danger of mistaking our own desires and 
thoughts for divine inspiration, divine voice^ 
etc. There is no such danger when wc 
receive instruction from a living teacher who 
is spiritually advanced, and are guided by 
him. The human Guru instructs his dis¬ 
ciple to purify his soul by the practice of 
moral disciplines and self-less work. When 
the disciple errs, the Guru notices it and 
brings him back to the fight path. Those 
who are fortunate to have the guidance of 
a true human Guru will not go astray. Grad¬ 
ually. through the Guru's blessings, the 
hidden faculty of intuition awakens in the 
disciple, and from there onwards his purified 
intuition will act as his Guru. This is how 
one's own mind becomes one’s Gum. 

A vatdra—lhe greatest teacher 

The greatest teacher is, of course, the 
Avatara, the divine Incarnation, who is able 
to bring illumination to thousands of people. 
Swami Vivekananda used to say that the 
Avatara is a kapala one who can 

alter the destiny of people, one who can 
wipe out what is written on their foreheads, 
that is, their Karma. 18 No ordinary teacher 
has such a power of transformation. Jesus 
had the power to bring divine light to those 
simple fishermen who attained illumination 
at his touch. He also had the power to 
transform impure souls whom people call 
sinners. When he told them. *Thy sins are 


t®* The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1973), vol. 
5. p. 325. 
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forgiven; thy faith has made thee whole; 
go in peace*, they at once felt freed from all 
impurities. 

But Jesus himself passed through initi¬ 
ation. What else was that scene of baptism 
in the Jordan when, we are told, the heavens 
opened and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and alighting upon 
him and he heard a voice saying : ‘This is 
my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.’ 
In modern times an increasingly large num¬ 
ber of people regard Sri Ramakrishna as an 
Incarnation. He tbo received initiation 
from a human teacher. We are told that 
before he took up his work as priest in the 
Kali temple, he was initiated by a Tantrie 
teacher (by name Kenaram Bhaltacharya) 
of Calcutta. 10 When the teacher uttered the 
Mantra in his ears, Ramakrishna gave a 
loud shout and was absorbed in ecstasy. 
The teacher said he had instructed many 
disciples but had never encountered any one 
like Ramakrishna. 

The Master in his turn initiated his great 
disciple Narendranath with the name of 
Rama, and the young man’s spiritual emo¬ 
tions were stirred to great heights. For 
several hours he was absorbed in a state of 
ecstasy. Later on, this disciple in his turn 
became a dynamo of spirituality—Swami 
Vivekananda. In 1892. the year before 
Vivekananda came to this country, an agnos¬ 
tic professor in one of the colleges of Madras 
argued with Swamiji regarding the truths of 
religion. Vivekananda just touched him. 
and the doubter was instantly transformed. 
Later this man renounced the world and 
lived and died a saint. 

Sri Ramakrishna had the power to raise 
others to great heights of higher conscious 
ness by transmitting spiritual energy even by 
a mere look or wish. Swami Shivananda 
(Mahapurush Maharaj) has narrated his own 

W' CL Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna. 
the Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math. 1970). p. 134. 
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experience as follows: 'One day 1 was 
meditating when the Master came near me. 
No sooner had he glanced at me than ! 
burst into tears. He stood still without 
uttering a word. A sort of creeping sen¬ 
sation passed through me and I began to 
tremble all over. The Master congratulated 
111 c on attaining this state.' 

Later in life Swami Shivananda himself, 
like many of his brother disciples, became a 
spiritual teacher of great power, as he was 
when we met him. This power manifested 
itself in him all the more when he became 
the head of the Order. About the year 
1923 a spiritual seeker from Sind came to 
the Swami for initiation. The devotee had 
received a Mantra in a dream but, as he 
could not understand its significance, his 
mind had become restless. Mahapurush 
Maharaj took him to the shrine room, initi¬ 
ated him, and asked him to meditate for a 
time. Then the Swami returned to his room 
with his face radiant and his mind over¬ 
powered by divine emotion, for he knew that 
something significant was happening in the 
shrine. The new disciple had a wonderful 
experience. The moment he received the 
holy Name, a new spiritual consciousness 
awakened in him. tears started rolling down 
his cheeks and his mind entered deep 
meditation. When he returned to his Guru, 
he related how through his grace his heart 
was filled with divine peace. He said that 
the Mantra given to him during initiation 
was the same Mantra he had received in 
his dream, but now he understood what it 
signified. Mahapurush Maharaj then told 
him : ‘My child, it is the Lord Himself who 
has blessed you today. He alone can show 
mercy to others. We are.only instruments 
in His hands. The Lord manifests Himself 
in the heart of the Guru and transmits spiri¬ 
tual power into the heart of the disciple. I 
have dedicated you to the Lord who has 
taken charge of your life and destiny.’ 2 '* 

*>• For more details see For Seekers of Cod, 
translation: Swami Vividishananda and Swami 


The eternal Teacher 

There is a saying that the human Guru 
utters a Mantra in the ears of a disciple, 
while the World Teacher speaks in the heart 
of the devotee. Real initiation takes place 
when God awakens the spiritual conscious¬ 
ness of a seeker. The real Guru is the im¬ 
manent God, the indwelling Supreme Spirit 
who is ‘the Goal, the Controller, the Lord, 
the Witness, the Abode, the Refuge, the 
Friend, the Creator, Protector and Destroyer 
of the universe, the immutable Repository 
of all knowledge.’ 31 

When the ordinary teacher and the pupil 
meet, each tries to see God in the other. 
The disciple looks upon the teacher as the 
visible manifestation of the Supreme Spirit, 
the Teacher of all teachers, as a channel for 
the flow of divine grace. It is in this spirit 
that he serves him, obeys him and worships 
him. The well-known verses repeated by 
thousands of people in India express this 
idea : 

1 bow to the divine Guru who, by the application 
of the collyrium of knowledge, opens the eyes 
of one blinded by the disease of ignorance. I 
bow to the divine Guru who imparts to the dis¬ 
ciple the fire of self-knowledge, and burns away 
his bonds of Karma accumulated through many 
births.aa 

I offer my salutations to the beneficent Being 
who is incarnate in the Guru, the light of whose 
absolute existence shines forth in the world of 
appearance, who instructs the disciples with the 
holy text, ‘That thou art*, realizing whom the 

Gambhirananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 

1975). pp. 164-165. 
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soul nevermore returns to the ocean of birth 
urn! death. 23 

The jlvatman, the individual self, is inter¬ 
penetrated and pervaded by the Paramat- 
man, the Supreme Self. But, owing to 
iguorance, the soul does not realize this 
truth. The purpose of initiation is to remove 
this veil of ignorance. Once the veil is 
lifted, the contact can be maintained through 
regular spiritual practice. 
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The okl law of supply and demand is at 
work in spiritual life too. If a seeker feels 
a tremendous yearning for the light of 
Truth, that light must come to him from 
some source or other. Something happens 
to him, his heart opens to divine grace, 
divine light bursts upon him. And as he 
moves closer to the ultimate Reality, he sees 
the light of the Supreme Spirit shining in ail 
beings. And when he becomes one with the 
Supreme Spirit, the Teacher of all teachers, 
he too becomes a channel of divine knowl¬ 
edge for others. He serves all beings know¬ 
ing well that he is serving the Lord alone, 
the eternal Teacher who is teaching, awaken¬ 
ing, illuminating and guiding souls through¬ 
out the ages. 


LIFE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA 


In Hindu scriptures ‘life’ is denoted by 
both prana and caitunya or consciousness. 
Both life and consciousness are within our 
everyday experience. We feel that wc are 
alive and also conscious. Nobody need 
point that out to us. Normally, Prana and 
caitanya seem to us intertwined. I'or our 
practical life, this does not matter. But 
great spiritual wisdom can emerge if wc can 
examine the two thoroughly and. if possible, 
separate them. 

The principle of life-energy 

Praria is that internal principle of energy 
that keeps us alive. Anything—a human 
being or an animal, or a plant—that is living 
is operated by the power of Prana. More 
than that, the concept of Prana in Indian 
philosophical and religious books has been 
extended to all other forms of energy besides 
the biological. Any kind of energy like 


heat, light or electricity, comes within the 
scope of Prana. However, for the present 
discussion. Prana will be limited to the life- 
principle in living beings. 

Wc know that the life activity in us is 
most conspicuous in our breathing. If our 
breathing stopped even for a few minutes, 
wc would die. So air ( vayu) is the most 
important contributing factor in the oper¬ 
ation of Prana. But there is another element 
in nature which is also essential for the sus¬ 
tenance of Prana. It is water. We know 
we can go without food for many days, but 
we cannot live without water even for a 
short time. The f'hdndogya Upanisad 
(6.5.4) says, dpomQyalt prdnah ‘water 
pervades the life principle.’ Now Prana as 
it is known to us functions in many ways. 
Not merely breathing, but blood circulation, 
digestion, and all other physiological pro¬ 
cesses going on in the body are executed by 
that principle which is called Prana. Again, 
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this Prana must be a unitary principle. The 
millions of cells in our body, blood circula¬ 
tion. digestive organs, the heart, the lungs 
—all these have their own distinct functions. 
But there is a unifying coordination among 
these different activities. This shows that 
Prana is a unitary principle. When this 
coordination is lost we become sick. When 
we are healthy there is perfect coordination. 
For example, if in any part of the body 
there is a wound, cells from other areas of 
the body will rush there to repair the 
damage. Modern physiology has discovered 
many wonderful secrets about the working 
of the Prana principle within us. It is 
indeed a unitary central power in the living 
body. 

With a little attention we can feel this 
Prana in different parts of our body. If wc 
watch our breath, we can feel it working in 
our lungs. We can feel our heartbeat, blood 
circulation, our nerve currents. The same 
Prana is working in all these physiological 
processes. The Vedanta and Yoga scrip¬ 
tures tell us that this great power of Prana 
can be used in the spiritual evolution of man. 
Man is not just a biological or psychological 
unit. He has a spiritual frontier where he 
rises to his true immortal nature. Spiritual 
life is the adventure of raising man from his 
biological and psychological status to his 
spiritual level, and in this adventure Prana 
is a very important contributing factor. 
Prapa need not just rest at the biological 
level. It can be raised to a higher level by 
the techniques described in the Yoga anti 
Vedanta. 

Patafijali, the great teacher of Yoga says. 
Yoga is the suppression of mental waves . 1 
Our citta or mind is continuously throwing 
out vrttis or modifications. When these 
vrttis are subdued, we can have a glimpse 
of our Soul which is at the back of the 


Yoga-sutras 1.2. 


mind. Now, there is an intimate connection 
between our breathing and the mind. When 
the mind is concentrated at a point the 
breathing is slow. When a person is look¬ 
ing at some beautiful landscape with won¬ 
der, he feels that his breath has almost 
stopped. We use the expression 'breath¬ 
lessly*. ‘I am watching this breathlessly.* *i 
am listening to this music breathlessly.' 
What does that mean? That means the 
operation of Prana through breath has be¬ 
come slow. And that energy has gone to 
the intense perception of the mind. So in 
the Yoga techniques the practice of Prana- 
yama is prescribed. It consists of different 
kinds of regulated breathing, accompanied 
by concentration on the Prana energy. 
T hrough Pranayiima the Prana is prevented 
from working in its own biological way and 
is made to work in a controlled subtle way. 
When we are excited our breathing becomes 
rapid and Prana gets excited. On the other 
hand, if Prana becomes slow and harmoni¬ 
ous. the mind also becomes harmonious and 
calm. 

The objective of this practice of 
Fran a yam a is primarily the calmness of the 
mind. But it also brings about a transform¬ 
ation in Prana itself. From the biological 
level Prana is raised to a spiritual level. 
Pataujali prescribes several other practices 
for uhe control of the mind. One method 
is concentration. If by the power of the 
will, the mind is focused on a particular 
object like a deity, a holy word, or a pleas¬ 
ant material object, the distracting mental 
waves slowly subside and comprehension of 
the spiritual Reality, namely the Soul, be¬ 
comes easier. Anyway, for our spiritual life 
it is important that the Prana does not 
become wild. It has to remain controlled 
and harmonious. The mind then becomes 
calm and helpful in our spiritual practice. 

The Upanisads prescribe the method of 
understanding Prana on a wider level. That 
understanding itself brings the Prana under 
a very effective control and purification. 
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Purification of Prana means raising the 
Prana to a level where it will cease to be 
biological—it will be a spiritual force. That 
can be done through some special medita¬ 
tions enjoined in the Uponisads. The start¬ 
ing point is the analysis of Prana. What is 
PrSna ? We know the PrSria within our 
body; but that Prana is also operating in 
other living bodies. So the spiritual seeker 
has to look upon Prana as a cosmic principle. 
The Prana that is in me is in other human 
beings, and also in animals, birds, and in all 
vegetation. This is not imagination. We 
can see it for ourselves by the study of 
botany and zoology. These studies help us 
to understand the action of Prana. Let us 
see the working of Prana all over this earth, 
and then bring that observation into a con¬ 
templation. Let us try to contemplate that 
the Prana that is operating in us is the same 
Prapa that is moving in plants, animals, 
birds, even microbes. By this meditation the 
mind becomes calm. Not only the mind, 
but the Prana within us too becomes pu¬ 
rified in the sense that it becomes universal 
and free. 

Now, in the Upanisads this Cosmic Prana 
has been given the status of u deity, and 
described under different names. The medi¬ 
tation on Prana at the Cosmic level has mar¬ 
vellous effects. A person who can think that 
the Prana in him is one with Cosmic Life, 
develops great serenity of mind. His out¬ 
look becomes very broad. The attachment 
to this little life and fear jof death will de¬ 
part. He feels more and more his identity 
with universal life. This brings love and 
compassion for other human beings and a 
spirit of fellowship with nature. 

Understanding the limited Prana in our 
individual physio-mental system is also im¬ 
portant for the smooth functioning of our 
life. By the practice of PranaySma as men¬ 
tioned earlier, the Prana energy can be made 
more powerful and harmonious. This in 
turn, helps the better working of our physi¬ 
cal organs and in the prevention and cure 


of many ailments. By reading Yoga books 
many people, particularly Westerners, are 
drawn to the practice of Asanas (physical 
postures) and Pran5yfima not merely for 
the improvement of health, but also for 
enhancing beauty and life-span. This hope 
is partly true, but there is a fallacy. The 
effective practice of Yoga needs some other 
disciplines which many are not prepared to 
undergo. You are expected to live a clean, 
pure life. Satya— truthfulness, asteya— non¬ 
stealing, ahimsa— non-violence, and hrahma- 
carya— continence are the most important 
preliminary disciplines mentioned in the 
Yoga-sutras. When accompanied by these. 
Asanas and Pranayama can certainly bring 
new dimensions to our physical and mental 
health. But we should not forget that the 
goal of Yoga is to attain freedom, spiritual 
freedom, by knowing our true nature, our 
.Self. Lesser goals, like improvement of body 
and mind should not be over-emphasized. 

The principle of t'onsciousness 

When we sec an ant crawling on the 
kitchen table in search of a grain of sugar, 
we understand it as a unit of life. But wc 
also see the ant as a unit of consciousness, 
because of its purposive behaviour. In other 
words, that life unit is combined together 
with another principle - caitanya or con¬ 
sciousness. The same experience is true 
with regard to ourselves. When I am 
breathing I am conscious of my breathing. 
1 feel myself as a living entity and also as 
a conscious being. Thus, in normal experi¬ 
ences consciousness and life are mixed up 
together. And it may remain that way if 
we do not care for spiritual fulfilment. For 
biological and psychological life, it does not 
matter much if consciousness gets mixed up 
with Prana. But when we seek spiritual 
enlightenment, this mixing up has to go. 

Consciousness is a seif-revealing experi¬ 
ence. Nobody can see consciousness out- 
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side. When I see an ant crawling for a 
grain of sugar, I infer that there is conscious¬ 
ness in that ant. If 1 see a man sitting 
motionless against a tree, then I doubt. Is 
this man dead ? I go near and try to touch 
him. The body is there of course, but 1 
try to put my thumb under his nose ; there 
is no breathing. I push it; no response. 
Then 1 say. 4 He is dead'. So. consciousness 
in others is not a direct experience—it is 
inference, but my consciousness is a direct 
spontaneous experience for me. It does not 
need any other proof. Consciousness can 
be compared to light, because like light it 
reveals things. Through consciousness I 
know this is my body, it is four o'clock, 
this is space, I am hungry or angry. In 
other words, whatever f experience needs 
the light of consciousness for its revelation. 

Prana has its limitations. Mind too has 
its limitations. But has consciousness any 
limitation ? Vedanta discusses this point in 
depth. Basing itself on the experience of 
seers and sages it comes to the conclusion 
that consciousness is a completely separate 
principle from Prana and mantis or mind. 
That is why in the Upauisads we read : 'He 
is the life of life.’ 2 This means, conscious¬ 
ness is more fundamental than the life 
principle; more important than the psycho¬ 
logical principle. ‘They have comprehended 
the ancient Supreme Brahman who know 
the Life of life, the Eye of the eye, the Ear 
of the ear, the Mind of the mind.’” The 
ancients did not say that consciousness comes 
from the brain. The brain is necessary as 
an instrument in the biological system to 
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connect knowledge with action, to coordi¬ 
nate all the different parts of the body. But 
the activity of the brain should not be ident¬ 
ified with consciousness. When we look 
into our own knowledge of things. We have 
to separate our consciousness from the 
objects of knowledge. How to do that? 
By remaining an observer or witness. In my 
contemplation .let me try to watch—watch 
my heartbeat, my thoughts. If 1 go on do¬ 
ing this. I shall see that this watching is very 
meaningful. This watching gradually gives 
me the conviction that I. the watcher, am 
different from what is watched. This is 
called the analysis of the seer and the seen. 
drg-tfysya viveka. The seer, the watcher, is 
that conscious entity in us known as the 
Self, our Soul. The Soul has not the limi¬ 
tation of the body, or the mind, or of the 
PrSna. The Upanisads tell us that the Self 
in us—the source of consciousness—is an 
unchanging Reality. It does not depend on 
anything. Prana depends on water, on air; 
the body and mind depend on food and 
many other things, but not the consciousness 
within us. The consciousness within us is a 
self-existent, timeless principle which has 
neither birth nor death. 

After comprehending the nature of con¬ 
sciousness within ourselves as the silent 
unchanging spectator of the drama of life, 
we slowly go to the next step. We have 
to know consciousness on the cosmic level. 
We have to understand that there is only 
one Consciousness. My consciousness is not 
different from your consciousness. ‘Those 
wise men who see that the consciousness 
within themselves is the same one Con¬ 
sciousness in all conscious beings, attain 
eternal peace.** 

Vedanta says that consciousness is also 
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existence, sat. The two are inseparable. 
Pertaining to me. I say : *1 exist.* Pertain¬ 
ing to you, I say : ‘You exist.* Pertaining to 
other objects, I say : ‘This wall exists* or 
That tree exists*. All the time we are 
surrounded by the experience of existence. 
Existence is also knowledge. There is 
again a third aspect, which is joy, amnda. 
What is Existence-Consciousness is also Joy 
or Blessedness. 

When we are seeking spiritual knowledge, 
we have to come out of our limited holes. 
We have to feel that we are surrounded by 
a vast total existence all the time. By 
analyzing the common experiences of our 
life, we sec more and more that these experi¬ 
ences are really cosmic experiences. This 
life is not this little life, it is a Cosmic Life. 
This mind is not a little mind, it is 
a Cosmic Mind. And. this consciousness 
within me is not a little consciousness, it is 
an all-pervading Consciousness. In other 
words, we are parts of a vast Cosmic 
Reality, the sat-cil-ananda. Ultimately, 
we have to go more and more towards 
this infinite sat-cit-ananda, which is our 
Self. Normally, due to our selfish likes and 
dislikes, we find joy only in certain things 
and persons. The pursuit of Self-Knowl¬ 
edge leads us to the experience that our 
Soul, the Self in us, is not merely the eter¬ 
nal Reality and eternal Consciousness, hut 
it is also eternal Peace, or Blessedness. 

The Upanisads declare*: ‘All this is the 


Self.*' 1 When we have the highest knowl¬ 
edge of our Self, we see that our Self, the 
eternal Consciousness, is the total Reality, 
the supreme God. Whatever we experience 
- any fragment of the manifold universe, is 
nothing but a projection of Consciousness. 
I he sun. the moon, the mountains, oceans, 
millions of living beings, the Prana, the 
mind-all these are projected from that 
eternal, fundamental Reality which is our 
true Self. Of course, for a long time, wc 
need an objective God whom we can wor¬ 
ship. He is our Father, Mother, Master. 
Vedanta calls this objective God Sagana 
Hralmian—God with attributes. But, as wc 
grow in our spiritual life, a time conics 
when that external God merges into our 
true Self. Saguna becomes nirguuu - we can 
/».• That. This material universe is ulti¬ 
mately not material, it is all Consciousness. 
Whatever wc experience is Consciousness, 
that is the highest truth about Conscious¬ 
ness. So in our spiritual life we have to 
develop this understanding. From simple 
and ordinary experiences we have io go to 
richer and higher experiences. And finally 
when wc realize that all experiences arc parts 
of infinite Consciousness, we will reach the 
f nd. The word ‘Vedanta* means the end 
of .spiritual knowledge. The highest knowl¬ 
edge is finding that ultimate unity in man - 
man’s true Self. 
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Whenever a noble deed is wrought 
Whenever is spoken a noble thought 
Our hearts to higher levels rise ... 

How to raise our hearts to higher levels, 
how to light up in us the summits of the 
super-conscious, the Annapurnas and the 
Everests. how to prevent the heart from 
slipping down to the dark ravines of de¬ 
pression. spiritual dryness and melancholy ? 

The presence of the summit (the super- 
conscious), the valley (the conscious) and 
the gorges and ravines (the unconscious), 
the three zones of the psyche covering u 
variegated terrain for man’s spiritual adven¬ 
ture—this is the theme of this article. An 
attempt is made to study the ’terrain* from 
the occidental and Indian view-points. 

How to put the sun on the summit ? 

Classical answers are there from Vedaniic 
seers and texts. But let us put the ques¬ 
tion to a psychotherapist, to a spiritualiz¬ 
ing one who has more chances of being 
closer to our line of research. C'. G. .Tung 
is incontestably such a one. 

Jung was very allergic to the notion of the 
super-conscious. Students of Vedanta know 
that the super-conscious is the purely spiri¬ 
tual constituent of the psyche thanks to 
which man can pose and answer fundamen¬ 
tal questions like, ‘Where do we come 
from? Where do we go?’, and so on. 
The presence of the supcr-conscious gives, 
the possibility of samadhi. The super¬ 
conscious has mystical overtones. Jung’s 
concern for empiricism stood in the way of 
accepting a concept which »*annot be experi¬ 
enced by every man. 

But what is refreshing is to find in Jung's 
later writings a great adaptability to the 
notion of the super-conscious. He had no 
objection to accepting it if it couild be 
assimilated to his terminology. Of this we 
shall speak in detail later on. 


What is Vedanta’s Answer? How to 
bring the ‘sun* on our summits? Through 
meditation, Atma-vicSra (investigation as 
to who I am) etc, but above all, the com¬ 
pany of hotly - men. - Even with all this the 
irruption of the sun’s light within largely 
depends on our samskaras, the residual 
impressions, good and bad, and their driv¬ 
ing spiritual power. The samskaras are 
waiting for the moment of maturation. - 
Sometimes an outside ’climate’ can help 
substantially their expansion. 

Everyone of us possesses this psychotic 
capital, which is the sum total of personal 
and parental heritage. May be that its roots 
are in previous lives. They reside in the 
deeper levels of our psyche. Only during 
privileged moments are we conscious of 
them or their ways of evolution. St Paul 
had to wait until he was on the road to 
Damascus for his psychotic capital to 
explode. The vision of Christ on the road 
was overwhelming and the results arc facts 
of history. Why did Vivekananda resist Sri 
Kamakrishna’s influence during his first 
meetings ? His sanskaric capital had not 
yet matured. 

Samskara-Psychoid 

ft is very revealing to find a striking 
parallel thought to the idea of samskiira in 
one of the posthumous works of Jung. The 
Roots of Consciousness (only available in 
french and German). Jung names the 
samskara-capital, the ‘psychoid'. He did 
not invent the term, it was already in the 
existent psychological literature of his epoch. 
But the scope and destiny he gives to the 
term are his own. For Jung our psychoid 
which has a personal character, is the ani¬ 
mating and directing principle at the base 
of our personality. Jung conceives our 
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personality like an ice-berg, a small part 
only being visible, the conscious. The rest 
remains hidden and largely unknown. It is 
called the unconscious. In his scheme there 
are various levels of the unconscious, per¬ 
sonal unconscious, family unconscious, 
racial unconscious and collective uncon¬ 
scious. And at the root of the tree, the 
psychoid. 

Let us listen to Jung : 

The psychoid is a global concept covering the 
principal sub-cortical phenomena. It includes all 
the corporal functions of the central nervous 
system orientated towards the goal, namely, a 
primordial memory which wants the conservation 
of lifc.i 

A gifted living student of Jung, Roland 
Cahcn, speaking of the psychoid says : ‘The 
psychoid possesses the dynamics of inner 
life’. 

The Jungian unconscious should be dis¬ 
tinguished from the non-conscious. There 
is a great and powerful arsenal in us of per¬ 
fections as also of imperfections of which 
we are unconscious. Whatever has not 
come to the conscious plane and not become 
effective, is the unconscious: the un¬ 
recognized talents, the repressed desires. 
That is also the zone where the mythologi¬ 
cal themes reside which engender creative 
imagination, as also the archetypes which 
are the primordial Idea-Forms the divine 
Intelligence has vouchsafed to man. 

What bestows a spiritual character to the 
Jungian unconscious is the fact that the un¬ 
conscious is the meeting ground of the arche¬ 
types, children of the divine Spirit, and the 
instincts, children of Matter. Spirit wants 
to annex matter, and matter desires to sub¬ 
jugate Spirit. This is the very texture of 
life. 

Exchange between the unconscious and the 
conscious levels 

There is a constant exchange between the 

Roots of Consciousness, p. 489. 

4 


unconscious level and the conscious level. 
What remains hidden in the unconscious 
comes up. What is on the conscious plane 
goes down to the unconscious, through 
repressions and regrets. 

The process of making conscious what is 
unconscious does not happen in an easy 
way. It comes about through conflicts that 
life presents to us, through contradictions 
which are the very nature of life. Jung calls 
this process, ’Individuation.’ It is the pro¬ 
cess of becoming spiritually adult. Life is 
an advance from, unconscious perfection to 
conscious perfection. Without this advance, 
this gaining new ground, life loses its quality. 
Arjuna’s is the classical instance of indiv¬ 
iduation through conflict of duties. On the 
field of Kurukshctra he lived through the 
conflict of a Kshatriya and a non-Kshatriya. 
Sri Krishna helped him vitally to discover 
himself, to realize himself as a yogi and a 
fighter for Dharma at the same time. 

Who directs the exchange ? 

It is the psychoid, the psychotic potential 
in us that directs above all, this exchange 
between the unconscious and the conscious. 
As we said earlier. Jung places the psychoid 
at the base of the different layers of the un¬ 
conscious, as the animating principle. 

And now comes the question of ques¬ 
tions : How can the unconscious submit to 
the influence of the psychoid unless the un¬ 
conscious has got something spiritual? 

Jung answers this question by assimilat¬ 
ing the unconscious to the superconscious. 

‘My notion of the unconscious leaves 
entirely open the question of the super-con¬ 
scious or sub-conscious deluding one or the 
other aspects of psychism.’ 2 

2 

Western psychotherapy engages itself to 
cure disorders of psychogenctic origin rang¬ 
ing from neurosis to acute psychosis. The 

*• Roots of Consciousness, p. 491. 
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wide range of diseases covers obsession of 
various sorts, hysteria, melancholy aggra¬ 
vated, by suiddomania and so on. Psychical 
disorders can develop into pseudo-organic 
illnesses. The therapy makes supple those 
organs which have become rigid by mobiliz¬ 
ing psychical energy and by giving new life 
to tissues which have become inactive. 

Use of notion of space and time in healing : 
East and West 

What is an obsession ? An obsessed per¬ 
son is the victim of a fixed idea. He is 
incapable of standing aloof, nor practising 
any objectivity. His 'inner space* has be¬ 
come completely rigid. He does not want 
to listen to the well-meaning counsel of a 
friend, because listening to somebody means 
admitting the ‘other’ into his inner space. 
This he would not, he cannot. He is block¬ 
ed in his inner space. 

We shall use a remedy proposed by the 
illustrious yogi-psychotherapist, Patafijali. 
His method is also largely used by the occi¬ 
dental therapists. 

In cases of obsession Patanjali advises 
us to project the opposite thought ( prati - 
pakm hhavana ).* When somebody is a 
victim of fear he cannot project an opposite 
thought without expanding his inner space. 
His inner space is atrophied by fear. By 
projecting fearlessness or courage he vitalizes 
and expands the inner space. Expansion 
and contraction are the two alternatives. Why 
not opt for expansion ? 

We have an inner and an outer space at 
our disposal. The Chandogya Upanipad 
says : ‘Within the space in the heart are 
contained both heaven and earth, sun and 
moon, lightning and stars; whatever there 
is of him, in this world and whatever is not, 
all that is contained within it.* 4 

The Brahnui-sutras, bringing more light 

3 * f*Kreg rrsr% ttfrrorem* i 

Yoga-sutras 2.33. 

4. Chandogya Upaniyad 8.1.1-3. 


on the topic, says: ‘This space is not el¬ 
emental ether, but the highest Brahman.’-"’ 

What is our ‘outer space* ? 

Instead of saying 1 have a body i can 
say that I have a space which 1 embellish 
with my body. In doing so 1 discharge 
well the consequences of my first freedom 
in space. 1 have a body possessing differ¬ 
ent types of efficiency, artistic creativity, 
and so on. And in suing my body to fulfil 
its possibilities I harvest joy and peace which 
are fruits of my inner space. Recognizing 
the value of outer space and engendering the 
blessings of inner space X have no more fear 
of my neighbour walking over me. This 
fear invades me when I have not put to good 
use my potential treasures. 

The idea of the space at our disposal can 
be very effectively used for curing psychical 
disorders produced by alienation, loneliness 
etc. None is lonely, everyone belongs to 
the great space, of the world, of the collec¬ 
tivity. It devolves on everyone to feed our 
souls with this feeling of ‘belonging to’ the 
great space. The therapist by finding the 
cause of the neurosis hidden in the un¬ 
conscious of the patient links the illness to 
a cause—nay more, he opens up a new 
inner space in the patient and makes him 
master of that space. 

In the same way as the sense of affiliation 
with the great space can reinforce our 
spirits, our feeling of oneness with eternity 
can bestow luminosity. Eternity is not a 
soulless sea of uniformity. Every wave of 
it is explosive and intense. Says St. August¬ 
ine : ‘Lord, your today, it is Eternity. 
From the high tower of Eternity always pre¬ 
sent, you precede all past time and dominate 
all future. In this eternity nothing happens, 
on the contrary, everything is present.’* 

If we ask a person suffering from melan¬ 
cholia what is his notion of time, he will 

(Continued on page 132) 

3* Brahma-sutra 1.3-14, 15. 

3* Confessions 11.13. 
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India is a land of temples, and Bengal people and as such, when they react—either 


which constitutes its eastern part is no 
exception. Yet we do not find many big 
temples or temple-cities in Bengal, which 
are characteristic of the north and south 
India. Though in the ancient books and 
documents of Bengal we find evidences of 
big temples which ‘looked like a hill* or 
which ‘obstructed the movements of clouds’, 
we do not find such colossal temples today. 
Perhaps the oldest temple of Bengal is the 
one at Barakar, which was constructed in 
the eighth century. There are similar temples 
belonging to eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, and later many were constructed 
which still exist, but they are not very big 
temples. 

It seems geographical conditions pre¬ 
vented the local people from attempting to 
build big temples, and it was possibly this 
factor which brought destruction to the 
ancient temples of Bengal. The soil is 
mainly alluvial and clayey, and the terrain 
mostly consists of river-basins without any 
hills. It is difficult to get stones for the 
temples, and as such bricks baked out of 
clayey soils were depended upon. The 
humid and warm climate and incessant rain 
did a lot of harm to those temples. Secondly, 
but for a few exceptions, the kings who ruled 
over the land were not rich and mighty like 
those of other parts of the country who 
could spend a fortune on building temples. 
Thirdly, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Turk and Pathan invaders started 
pouring in. Culturally inferior, these mili¬ 
tant races destroyed many temples which 
were really fine pieces of art. And fourthly, 
the people of Bengal generally were not 
much interested in building big temples as 
almost all of them had their own thakur- 
ghar (shrine) in their homes. 

The Bengalis are a highly sentimental 


in response to affectionate feelings or to 
reproach—the expression is very strong. This 
is true of their attitude towards God as well. 
The people of Bengal consider God to be 
a very near and dear one. In Bengali 
religious songs we find God is being 
appealed to, praised and even reproached 
by the devotees. Whether it is Siva, Durga, 
Krsna or Sitala, God is always considered 
a member of the family, and is installed in 
a comer of a room where He or She is 
worshipped, usually without the assistance 
of any priest, by the offering of flowers, 
leaves and bdtdsd (a cheap village sugar 
candy). Vdtsafya rasa (parental sentiment) 
is a dominant religious attitude of Bengalis, 
and they like to worship God as their own 
son or daughter. Besides this rasa, they like 
to conceive God as their affectionate mother. 
Siva is considered by them a simple harmless 
God who cannot take care of Himself. Siva 
is pagla-bhold (an innocent and absent- 
minded person), Uma is snehcr putali 
(affectionate baby). Kali is khepd meye 
(naughty girl) or ma nnandamayi (blissful 
mother), and Krsna is bal-gopdl (cowherd 
child) and nariicord (one who steals cream 
and butter). This kind of intimate religious 
approach, a simple and homely affair with¬ 
out any priestly paraphernalia, made the 
building of large temples unnecessary and 
was the main social cause for the absence of 
many big temples in Bengal. 

Change in religious history 

Before we discuss the temples of Bengal 
we should know the various socio-cultural 
influences that came to the Bengalis through 
the ages. These influences played a big role 
in shaping the different forms of temple- 
architecture. 
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The Bengalis arc a mixture of races. In 
the pre-historic period the proto-Australoids 
used to live in this region. The Santhals, 
Bhils, Kols, Mundas, Chenehus, Kurubs are 
of this stock. Then came the Melanids (the 
present-day Tamilians are the descendants of 
these Melanids) and there was some mixing 
of blood. Then came the Alpo-Dinaris to 
this land after crossing present-day Raja¬ 
sthan, Gujarat. Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
northern part of Andhra, and Orissa. The 
combination of these three races gave rise 
to a new race called the Bengalis. Though 
in the physical features of this new race the 
Alpo-Dinaris dominate most, in culture the 
proto-Australoid influence is most pro¬ 
nounced. There are many conjectures on 
how the name bdngdlt (the Bengalees) came 
into being. Here we may mention that in 
the Santhali language bonga means ‘god’ 
(e.g. singbongd = sun-god ; candbonga = 
moon-god). From bonga came the word 
bongal meaning the land of gods. Bongal 
and bonga are the ancient names of the two 
parts (now both in Bangladesh) of this land, 
and thus the people are called bongali or 
bangdlt , and their language is known as 
bdngld (or Bengali). The foundation of 
this language is Austric, but its overall form 
is very much influenced by Sanskrit, a 
branch of Indo-Aryan languages. Later on 
Arabic, Farsi and English also contributed 
a lot to its development 
The ancient Bengalis were divided into 
many clans. Though in later periods these 
clans combined to form some princely states 
viz. hanga, bangdl, sanmtat, pundrah, rddh, 
gaur etc., the Bengalis did not give up their 
tribal practices in religious affairs. In the 
fourth century B.C. Jaina and Buddhist 
monks came here bringing Ai'yan religion 
but they were resisted for a long 

time. Some thousand years later in 
the fifth century A.D. Vedic religion 
entered Bengal. Vedic religion was 
more successful at first than the above- 
mentioned religions. JTaina influence was 


limited to some parts of the northern Ben¬ 
gal, and Purulia and Tamluk in the south¬ 
western part. Buddhist and Vedic religions 
could convert more people, though the 
Bengalis did not wholly give up their tribal 
practices. Thus the Puranic aspect of Vedic 
religion, and the Vajrayana aspect of 
Buddhism became the dominating cultural 
factors in this land. Vajrayana again was 
transformed into Sahajayana or sahajiyd- 
dharma which was some sort of a folk- 
religion. From the tenth to the twelfth 
century eighty-four siddhacaryas (saints) of 
sahajiya-dharma were bom in Bengal. The 
Sen kings were the most important rulers 
in the twelfth century. Their ancestors 
came from Karnataka, and Ballalsen and 
Laksmansen introduced the rigid caste- sys¬ 
tem into Bengal. Defeating the last Hindu 
king (Laksmanscn) the Turks invaded 
Bengal in the thirteenth century. The Turks 
and Pathans had very little culture and they 
were fanatic in their religious views, and 
so they destroyed many Hindu and Jaina 
temples and Buddhist viharas (monastery). 
After their occupation, for two centuries 
hardly any new temple was constructed in 
Bengal. In the fifteenth century Sri Caitanya 
was born and influenced the Bengalis through 
his Vaisnava cult. That movement left a 
remarkable stamp on the Bengali culture 
raising its literature, mu.sic, architecture etc. 
to a new dimension. In the seventeenth 
century came the Portuguese, but they did 
not succeed in ruling the country as they 
were interested mainly in looting, plunder and 
arson. In the eighteenth century came the 
British. In the freedom struggle Bengal 
became the centre of the most violent up¬ 
heavals against British imperialism. In the 
nineteenth century many religious and social 
luminaries were born here who inaugurated 
the great cultural and spiritual renaissance 
of modern India. This has led to the devel¬ 
opment of a new dimension in temple- 
architecture of which the growing number of 
Ramakrishna temples are a notable example. 
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Shiva-temple, Bhandirvan 



Shiva-tcmplc, Barakar 
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Periods of temple-styles 

Ancient Bengalis were not familiar with 
temples. They were satisfied with their 
village gods and the than (god's place: 
derived from Sanskrit sthdna ) just outside 
their village which was under a tree or the 
open sky. In many villages this is still the 
custom. Under a tree a pitcher or a sila 
(stone-symbol of the god or goddess) or 
a small idol is kept. The villagers put Ver¬ 
million marks on these gods and offer 
flowers. From the photo no. 1* the reader 
will have an idea of how this ancient cus¬ 
tom is still being observed. 

Many other Bengali practices in religion 
even today arc largely derived from ancient 
tribal customs. Outwardly the practices 
seem to be Vcdic with mantras etc. but if 
one goes into details one will find the ancient 
practices still prevailing. In the Hindu 


marriage system of Bengal only the sampra- 
dana, yajna, and saptapadt portions are 
Vedic, the rest (e.g. gati&haridra, the use 
of durvd grass, betel-leaf and cane-basket, 
badhu-varan or welcoming the bride, etc.) 
are non-Vcdic local customs. Some of these 
local customs are practised even by the 
Bengali Muslims. Married Bengali women 
put vermillion powder on the parting line of 
hair on the head. I have seen many Muslim 
and even Christian Bengali ladies, in both 
West Bengal and Bangladesh, putting ver¬ 
million on their head. This is also an 
ancient custom which has nothing to do with 
Vedic. Biblical, or Koranic injunctions. 

After the advent of Buddhist and Vedic 
religions many shrines were constructed in 
Bengal. Here we shall refer to Hindu 
temples only. The following table shows 
different periods in the history of Hindu 
temple architecture. * 


Period 

Time 

Style 

Remarks 

First 

upto 13th century. 

rekha and pidha (cur¬ 
vilinear and pyramidal). 

F.arly Hindu type— 
Orissa-stylc and 
Bengal variant. 

Second 

from 15th century 
onward. 

cdld (hut type) 
or bangld style. 

Hindu renaissance— 
Bengal type. 

Third 

from 17th century 
onward. 

ratna (tower). 

Development of 
liantfa style with 
towers. 

Fourth 

19th to early 

20th century. 

Flat-roofed. 

Western influence. 
Decadence in style. 

Fifth 

from early 20th 
century onward. 

Combination of ancient 
and modern techniques. 

New dimensional ap¬ 
proach- a rennissano 


* For the photos published along with this essay I am grateful to 

1. General Secretary, Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

2. Sri Amiya Kumar Banerji, I.A.S. (Rtd.). 

5. Sri Yatin Chakravarti, Hon’ble Minister. Govt, of W. Bengal. 
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Early Hindu period—rekha and pidhd styles 

In Indian temple architecture three styles 
are the most important. Ndgam-styla temples 
can be seen in northern India, from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhya hills. From the 
Vindhya hills upto the Krishna river vesara- 
style is predominant. From the Krishna 
river to the southernmost part we find a 
separate style which is called f/rcwda-style. 
In the seventh century the nagara style 
spread from Jagatsukh (Kulu valley) to 
Aihole (Karnataka) and from Roda 
(Gujarat) to Bhuvaneswar (Orissa). 
Sa&anka, a king of Bengal in the seventh 
century, conquered Kalinga (Orissa) and 
thus the nagara-style came to influence the 
temples in Bengal. But here it gave rise to 
two new styles viz. rekha (curvilinear) and 
pidha (pyramidal). The rekha style again 
gave rise to three variants—smooth curvili¬ 



near (Orissan and Bengal types) and ridged 
curvilinear. 

The Siva temple at Khudiki in Burdwan 
district is an ideal smooth curvilinear 
(Orissan) style temple. The wall of the 
temple goes up from the garbhagrha (sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum) in a slightly inclined posi¬ 
tion.. The projections of the walls are 
spaced. At the top there is a circular base 
on which rests the dmalaka. Above the 
amalaka there is the kalaia or pitcher, and 
on it rests the symbol of the deity (trident 
for Siva and disc for Visnu). 

On the walls of the temple the various 
Bias (sportive acts) of the gods and 
goddesses are inscribed for decoration. The 
SiddheSvara temple at Barakar (Burdwan 
district) is a fine piece of this art (see photo 
no. 2). 

The other type (Bengal type) of this style 
is very simple. The walls seem to rise just 
from the base, and there is no decoration on 
the walls, but the top remains almost the 
same (see photo no. 3). 

Smooth curvilinear temples are found at 
Dharapat, Jagannathpur, Baital and Bishnu- 
pur in Bankura district, at Marotala, Raj- 
nagar and Ajuria in Midnapore district, at 
Gaurangapur and Khudika in Burdwan dis j 
trict, and in other villages. 

Ridged curvilinear temples are generally 
decorated, and it would appear as if the 
temple were going up step by step. The 
Siva temple at Barakar (see photo no. 4) 
illustrates this style. Generally its three 
parts—base, shrine, and top—are distinct 
though in some temples a smooth blending 
of these parts can be seen (see photo no. 
5). 

In the rekha (curvilinear) temples the 
base is generally square and there is only one 
door. The walls are thick (2 to 3 feet)— 
the outside of the walls is ridged but their 
inside is simple, though one or two kulungi 
(small niches to keep additional deities etc.) 
may be there. Construction of the outside 
walls is of various types: ek-ratha (when 


Parts of a rekha temple. 
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the plane of the outer wall is just like the 
inner one), tri-rat ha (when central portion 
of the outer wall vertically bulges out), 
pahca-ratha (when three portions of the 
outer wall bulge out), sapta-, nava-ratha 
etc. Cross-sections of the base and front 
elevations are shown below to illustrate these 
differences. 


beams or brackets were not used. So it 
was difficult to make tall temples just with 
bricks. To construct the walls in a grad¬ 
ually inclined form corbels were used on 
the inner walls. The outer walls were 
straight upto one-third portion of the temple 
and then they followed the pattern of inner 
walls. 







pancha-ratha 


tri-ratha 


ck-ratha 

Now take the case of a tri-ratha figure. 
If one looks at the temple (or the front 
elevation) one will find that the outer wall 
has got three parts, with the central one 
bulging out. These three parts are marked 
by four lines. In the case of panca-ratha 
the five parts (or rat ha) are marked by six 
lines (see photo no. 3). Because of these 
lines (rekhd in Bengali) these temples are 
called rekha deul (deul = temple). 

Wc should note that in these temples iron 


This type of temple is seen at Kodla 
(Khulna, Bangladesh), at Baidyapur. 
Kulingram and Sitalpur in Burdwan district, 
at Hetampur and Chandanpur in Birbhum 
district, and in other villages. 

The pi4ha type temples are generally 
small structures. The base and shrine are 
simple, but the top goes up in the form of 
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a pyramid. At the top also its structure is 
the same as that of the earlier types, though 
here it varies to some extent, for some extra 
slabs are put to make the roof high (see 
photo no. 6). 



A pi<3hu temple. 

Using these two types and adding vari¬ 
ations new techniques were later on experi¬ 
mented with. A pidhn temple surmounted 
by rckha top was excavated in Bangladesh 
(Gokul's temple at Mahasthangarh in 
Bagura district and another Govinda temple 
to the north of it). 

Pidha type temnlcs can be seen at Kesiari, 
Datan and Garbcta (Midnapore), at Ekes- 
vara and Maynapur (Bankura) and other 
places. 

Hut type temples 


at Ghatal in Midnapore district which was 
built in 14-90 A.D. This type derives from 
the bamboo-frame hut, of which the walls 
are made of reed and mud, and the thatched 
roof is curved at the ridge and lower edges. 
The simplest type of these temples is called 
ek-bdngla or do-cala (two-roofed), (see 
photo no. 7). 



hut temple 

ek-bangia. 

By combining two such huts we get the 
jor-bdngld temple style. Here one hut is 
used as the shrine and the other as the 



Jor-bangla temple. 

porch (see photo no. 8). Cdr<-a1d (with 
four roofs) temples are constructed in the 
form of another type of hut, almost simi- 




This is a peculiar Bengal style of temple 
architecture. The earliest dated temple 
found of this type is the Simhavfihini' temple 


lar to the previous one. This is very com¬ 
mon in the villages of Bengal (see photo 
no. 9). When a miniature cSr-calS is put 
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on the roof of a car-cala temple it gives rise 
to the at-cala (with eight roofs) temple style. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s original home at Kamar- 
pukur is a double-storied hut. An at-cala 
temple is modelled after this type of hut 
(see photo no. 10). 



In the ek-bangla temples, the walls are 
generally thick and there is only one door. 
But in other hut-style temples one hut is 
used as the porch. Though the shrine 
has got only one door, the porch in front 
has three doors marked by four pillars and 
only one door on the side walls. The roof 
slopes steeply to which is added a curved 
cornice. The floor of the shrine is rectan¬ 
gular in the ek-bangla and jor-bangla 
temples, but in the fit-ciilfi temples it is 
square. 



a rekha top on a car-cala temple is used. In 
the Raghubir temple at Kamarpukur a 
pidha top is placed over a bangla type 
temple. 

Tower temples 

When the roof is almost flat and a tower 
is put on it, the temple is called ek-ratna 
temple (ek — one; ratna — tower). When 
four more towers are added to the four cor¬ 
ners, it turns into a panca ratna (panca — 
five) temple. By increasing the number of 
stories and corner towers, the ratnas can 
be made nine, thirteen, seventeen, even 
twentyfive. 


Ek-bangla temples arc.found in Bangla¬ 
desh and also in West Bengal (at Barana- 
gar and Baghdanga in Murshidabad dis¬ 
trict). Jor-bangla temples can be seen in 
the districts of Midnapore, Burdwan, Nadia 
and Birbhum. At-cala temples are in 
abundance in these districts. The Kali 
temple at Kallghat (Calcutta) is an at-cala 
temple. 

Later many experiments were done com¬ 
bining* the cala, rekha, and pidha styles. 
Here one sketch is produced to show how 
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The Kali temple at Dakshincswar is a 
nava-ratna temple (with nine towers). There 
is an old pancavimsati-ratna (with twenty- 
five towers) temple of Ananda-Bhairavl at 
Sukharia in Hooghly district (see photo 
no. 11). 

Placing towers on the hut-style temples 
also gave rise to tower temples. A cross- 
scction of the base will show the difference 
between a tower temple and other temples. 
The plan of a nava-ratna temple is repro¬ 
duced below. 




&k.- he. culrux. 
(one •tbuJe’i.) 


J^VKoo^-tio^yva. £««v4>lc 
Cj«vc -tbuioiV) 



In the porch generally three doors (as in 
the bangld style) signify the entrance, though 
at the Kali temple of Dakshineswar there 
are five doors. 



These tower temples are not a totally new 
style, for in most of these temples rekha 
and pidha are combined to construct the 
top -rekha gives the curved face, whereas 
the pidha is used to construct the cornice, 
fn Bangladesh rekha and cdla styles are com- 


Nava-ratna temple. 
Dakshinoswar. 
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bined in these tower temples which ran be 
seen in the panca-ratna temple at Putiya in 
Rajsahi district and in the sapta-ratna temple 
at Comilla. Tn West Bengal ek-ratna tem¬ 
ples are found at Bishnupur and Madanpur 
(Bankura), panca-ratna temples at Khandra 
and Ukhra (Burdwan) and at Dasghara and 
Swoaluk (Hooghly), nava-ratna temples at 
Alangiri and Dubrajpur (Midnapore) and 
at Sarpi (Burdwan), pancavimsati-ratna at 
Kalna (Burdwan), Sukharia (Hooghly) and 
Sonamukhi (Bankura). 

Flat-roofed temples 

Probably under the influence of the 
Mohammedan sultans and the British this 
temple-architccture came into being. It 
resembles a modern building in appearance. 
The roof is quite flat, heavy cornices are put 
on curved brackets, a balcony surrounds the 
roof, though the cusped arches and facades 
are in the cold and ratna styles. It was no 
doubt a new experiment. The sadahhuja 
temple at Panchrol (Midnapore) and the 
Chandranath temple at Helampur are typical 
examples of this novel style, (see diagram 
below) 

Temples of this type can be seen at 




Bamanpara and Kalna (Burdwan), at 
Kotulpur (Bankura) and Chandrakona 
(Midnapore). In Midnapore, Howrah, and 
Hooghly districts these are in abundance. 

Decoration 

Though in some rekha-lemples ihere were 
detailed decoration on the outer walls, the 
temple art of Bengal reached its peak in 
the hut-type (alia) temples. Terracotta art 
was used extensively and it was mainly 
through it that these temples, though simple 
in form, could show an altogether new 
dimension of temple art. Small square tiles 
—generally 3 to 5 inches in length—with bas- 
relief were used. Sticky clay was used to 
make the moulds, and by pouring clay into 
these the bas-reliefs were made. Then the 
artist used his simple home-made instru¬ 
ments to draw the details—eyes, brows, hair, 
ridges of garments, ornaments etc. After the 
precision work those tilc.> were again baked. 
Sometimes one tile completed the whole pic¬ 
ture, sometimes many tiles were arranged to 
make a complete picture. Then these were 
fixed on the walls and pillars of the temples. 
Generally the pictures narrated some stories 
from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata. Motifs on social customs 
and acts were also used. Bazar scenes, war, 
common men and women in their daily liv- 
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ing, Vaisnava or Saiva monks, birds, animals, 
flowers, fruits, leaves and many other motifs 
can be seen on those terracotta walls. 

The temples of Bishnupur (Bankura) and 
Antpur (Hooghly) arc the most famous for 
this terracotta art. (see photo no. 12) 
Earlier than this terracotta art we find 
the art of lime and sudki which were also 

Presiding deity 
Siva 

Kr$na (single and with Radha) 

Visiju 

Durga (in various forms 
viz. Camunda, Cancli etc.) 

Kali 

Rama (single and with SIta) 

Village god/goddcss 

Others (LaksmT, Tara, Hanuman etc.) 

used in many temples, and also the work of 
pankha (paste made of small conch shells). 
Wood-work art was also used in the temples. 
All these forms of mural work, except the 
pankha work which was used to draw 
flowers, creepers etc. to decorate the walls, 
were based on religious and social themes. 
After the eighteenth century we find the 
artists draw European men, women and 
soldiers, 


Terracotta art at Vishnu temple, Surul. 

The deities 

From a sample survey of 536 temples of 
the mediaeval period in Bengal (both West 
Bengal and Bangladesh) it is found that Siva 
temples are the largest in number. The 
following table gives the relative number of 
temples dedicated to the different deities. 


temples 

Percentage of the 
total number 

182 

34% 

151 

28-2% 

83 

15-5% 

18 

3-3% 

17 

3-17% 

40 

7-5% 

34 

6-3% 

11 

2% 


Thus we find that though, when each deity 
is considered separately, Siva temples are the 
largest in number, Vaisnava temples are the 
most numerous as a group. At the same 
time we see that folk-gods (village gods, 
local gods etc.) also have many temples 
dedicated to them. However, from the early 
twentieth century the picture changed. More 
Kali temples have come up now, while 
temples dedicated to Visnu, Durga and 
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Rama are dwindling in number. It is also 
to be noted that though Goddess LaksmI 
is being worshipped in almost all Bengali 
homes, no temple is dedicated to Her (only 
one temple was found in the mediaeval 
period). Out of the above mentioned 536 
temples, only 3 are dedicated to Sri 
Caitanya. Another noteworthy fact is 
that in the present century, specially after 
the 1920s, hundreds of new temples have 
been dedicated to Sri Rnniakrishna in 
Bengal. 

In the garbfia-grha (sanctum sanctorum), 
mentioned as ‘shrine' in our article, the deity 
is generally placed on a pedestal fixed near 
the back wall. But in Aiva temples the 
lingo, is placed almost at the centre of the 
shrine. The image of the deity is generally 
made of stone or clay or wood. Except 
Siva (when He is in the anthropomorphic 
form which is a rare case, for He is most 
commonly represented as Hiva-Iinga ) almost 
all the deities are in the standing posture. 
We know there arc four styles in the posture 
of deities —samabhanga (when the deity 
stands straight), ubhanga (the portion from 
the waist to the head is slightly bent), 
tribhanga (upper portion of the body inclined 
to one side and lower portion to another), 
and atibhanga (more bending in the figure 
c.g. the Nataraja idol). The deities of 
Visnu and Rama are made in samabhanga 
style, Krsna is tribhanga, and goddesses in 
atibhanga style. The faceg of Visnu and 
Rama are made in the traditional style, 
whereas the faces of Krsna, Kali and Durga 
arc more human though with large eyes. 

It was said earlier that Bengalis are carry¬ 
ing on their ancient customs even today in 
their Tcligious practices in the temples. In 
many Visnu temples the deity is not 
anthropomorphic, but the sdlagrdma sild is 
more common. Durga piija is the most 
important festival in Bengal, but the com¬ 
mon people observe a number of vrata and 
pnrvana. Many of these vratas could per¬ 
haps be traced to the pre-Vedic period. 


Some of the important vratas are : punya- 
pukur, gokdl, maiJhu-sankrdnti, daS-putul, 
Jay-mangal, itu-puju, yam-pukur, sasti, 
mangal-candi, kojdgar-purnima, bhrdtf- 
dvitlyd, arnbubdei etc. These religious 
practices helped the Hindu Bengalis to 
retain their religious spirit through the ages 
inspite of the invasions of Turks, Pathans, 
Britishers etc. When the Turks and Pathans 
destroyed the Buddhist viharas, Buddhism 
could not survive because it was centred 
round those viharas (monasteries). But de¬ 
centralization of religious authority is the 
most characteristic feature of Hinduism, 
which is not centred around any temple or 
monastery, and so it survived through the 
ages. We have already pointed out that al¬ 
most every Bengali home has its own 
thdkur-ghar (shrine) or at least a corner of 
room set apart for the worship of the dpity. 

It is interesting to note that many folk- 
or village-gods have also their temples 
though generally they arc placed in the 
than. Among them Ban-bibi (goddess of 
the forest), Olai-candT (goddess of cholera). 



Sinidcvi. 

B:Iba tliakur (who guards the babies, cattle, 
and birds of u house). Sinidcvi, Basali (also 
called Vasull or Visnlaksi), Yogfidya, 
RajballabhT. Pir Goracand, Basanta Ray 
(god of epidemic), Rankin! (who blesses the 
ladies with children), Manik-p.lr (god of 
diseases), Khctrapal, Satyanarayan, and 
Dhrama-thakur have temples dedicated to 
them in Bengal. 

Banbibi. Olaicandi, Pir Goraeand, Sinidcvi. 
Manikpir, Khetrapal and Satyanarayan are 
worshipped by both the Hindus and 
Mohammedans though the latter name 
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Bara-thakur Olai-chandi 


Olaicandl as Olabibi and Salyanftrayan as 
Satyaplr. A Brahmin priest is not always 
necessary for the worship of these deities, 
and in many cases only a scheduled caste 
or tribal member is eligible to act as the 
priest. Mantras are a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Bengali, for example : d/ml talodr tdrigi 
hastefdaksinray namostu te. Or fat) (an 
bitan tan kapani bi(ah ... / dhun dhan 
dhumabarna iakai bikat nayunan /.. .khetra- 
pdlan namah. fn many temples just a 
pitcher or two is kept as the symbol of the 
god or goddess. In some cases an earthen 
head is put on the si Id, in some other cases 
metallic vases are also used. Those who 
have visited the SimhavahinI temple at 
Jayrambati, may have noticed that on a 
vase-like metalic pot a face is drawn to 
signify the deity. 

In some temples it is seen that one deity 
is being worshipped as another deity. At 
Kantor village fin Bankura district) a stone 
disc with two Natarfija bas-relief images on 
two sides is being worshipped as devi (god¬ 
dess). Idols of Parsvanath (Jaina saint) 
are being worshipped by the Hindus as 
goddess Manasn at Dharapat village and as 
Sitala-Manasa (goddess) at Bhagalpur in 
Bankura district. Again at Madanpur the 
same type of idol is regarded as Kal-bhairab. 
At Birahi village (Nadia) there is a Madan- 
gopfd (Krsna) temple. There the deity is 
considered the brother of the local ladies 
and girls. On the bhratr-dviriya day ladies 
and girls put a mark with oil-lurmeric-ver- 
million on the forehead of the deity. In 


Bengal and some other States on this day 
sisters put a sandal-paste spot on the fore¬ 
head of their brothers wishing them a long 
life. 

Ramakrishna temples 

The temples of Sri Ramakrishna, which 
started appearing from the beginning of this 
century, reveal a new dimension in temple 
architecture. The blending of different 
styles has given them several unique features 
which have really created a revolution in this 
sphere. Let us make a brief study of three 
outstanding examples of this new style of 
temple architecture—the Ramakrishna 
temples at Bclur Math, Kamarpukur and 
Purulia. 

As one enters the Belur Math temple one 
will be struck by its similarity to Ajanta 
and Western Indian Buddhist caves. The 
side windows arc in the Rajput and Moghul 
pattern, whereas at the lop of the entrance 
there are three Bengal type car-cakl towers. 
The whole front looks like a gopuram which 
is so common in the Dravida-type 
temples of South Tndia. Above the gurbha- 
mandira the central dome and the four 
domes in the four corners with a pavilion 
having curvilinear roof in between each 
pair of domes, present a fine blending of 
the rekha. cala, and ratna styles. The inside 
of the hall (ndtmandira) of the temple looks 
like ihe nave and aisle of a church, while 
the inside pillars remind one of Jaina and 
Buddhist cave temples. The structure of 
the transept, that is the middle part connect¬ 
ing the shrine and the hall ( garbha-mandira 
and nntmaridira), is like the early Chola 
monuments. The deities ( dikpdlas and 
navagrahas) around the shrine bear the 
stamp of Orissan (Kalinga) style, as seen 
in Konark and Bhuvaricswar. According to 
the Archeological Department of West 
Bengal Government, it is the best temple in 
Bengal. The archeological encyclopaedia 
published by the State Government says : 
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‘The Ramakrishna tempJe (at Belur Math) 
is so massive in size and so unique in the 
style of structure that there is no such 
temple, mosque, or church in modem West 
Bengal, also there never was in this land. 
... Expression of the synthesis of various 
religions in the temple-architecture like this 
one cannot be seen anywhere else in West 
Bengal-* 

Compared to the Beiur Math temple 
(height more than 108 feet), the temple at 
Kaniarpukur (height 45 feet) is very small. 
It looks like a rekha temple though the ver¬ 
tical slabs have given it a new look. Outer 
walls are made of stone whereas the inner 
ones are of brick. The walls have got three 
rathas each, but the construction of the 
rathas is not like that of traditional ones. 
Rather, these are constructed in such a 
fashion that the temple looks like a panca- 
ratha. One set of rckha-ratna structure 
over another set has given the temple the 
appearance of a pyramid. At the top there 
is a ftivu-Iinga which has given the temple 
a new look. One cannot fail to note the 
presence of Java art in it. In front of the 
main temple there is a jagmohan in the 
Orissan style. The mt-mandira is separated 
from the temple and looks like a flat-roofed 
temple with elongated cornice. 

The Ramakrishna temple at Purulia has 
brought a totally new dimension into temple 
architecture, it locks like a cave cut out 
of huge hill. The structure is massive yet 


simple, and is suggestive of the Egyptian 
sphinx. The top of the shrine has a huge 
trapezium-shaped slab over which is a 
replica of pancavati (live trees). The front 
wall is like a tri-ratha temple. The whole 
temple is so unique and is such a fine 
specimen of art that it is altogether a new 
experiment in the construction of brick- 
walled temples. 

These three temples at Belur Math, 
Kaniarpukur and Purulia have successfully 
brought a renaissance in temple architec¬ 
ture. The temples of some of the other 
centres of the Ramakrishna Order are either 
an imitation of Belur Math temple or are 
based on traditional or local styles. But 
the above-mentioned temples are the result 
of a bold experiment. The temples of the 
Ramakrishna Order in Shillong, Mysore 
(Vedanta College), Ranchi, Hollywood, and 
San Francisco also deserve mention in tliis 
context. 

Ramakrishna temples differ from tradi¬ 
tional Hindu temples in being roomy, airy, 
well-ventilated, well-lighted, and spotlessly 
clean. They are not merely centres of wor¬ 
ship but afso centres of meditation, learn¬ 
ing and spiritual living. They are the cen¬ 
tres of a new spiritual renaissance set in 
motion by the Prophet of the modern world. 
Ramakrishna temples arc symbols in stone 
of a new composite world culture uniting 
the traditions of the past and the present, 
uniting the peoples of the East and the West. 
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The ideal of the Church Universal 

The ‘Church Universal ’ is a myth. It is 
a mystical concept. It is an idea and ideal 
long cherished by men in every part of the 
world, the idea that all men are related, that 
mankind in nature is one, that all men stem 
from a common origin, have a common 
destiny and one day will live in perfect 
harmony, not only with one another in a 
single, united world community, but in har¬ 
mony with all the rest of creation—the King¬ 
dom of God on earth. 

This idea and ideal is one which many of 
us cherish. It stems from the visions of 
Akhenaten and Isaiah, of Jesus and John 
and Paul, of Gautama, Confucius and Lao- 
Tse, of Prince Shotoku of Japan, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen, of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson and Thoreau, of 
Clarence Skinner and John Ilaynes Holmes, 
and—oh, how many more. 

Will the Church Universal ever become a 
Universal Church ? ■.£$. , . 

But will it ever becoirr something more 
than an evanescent vision, a noble ideal? 
Will it ever constitute a recovery of the orig¬ 
inal oneness with which the human race 
began—in a new and nobler oneness achieved 
through acts of will and common understand¬ 
ing and acceptance as those who were once 
one and became many, will become volun¬ 


tarily one again, almost as some individuals, 
evolve from the naivete of childhood, 
through a sophisticated rationality, into a 
second and superior level of naivete, inno¬ 
cence and childlikeness that is at the same 
time fully rational and knowing ? Will this 
mystical concept, the ‘Church Universal’, 
ever become a Universal Church? 

The way we have come 

To make a reasonable start at answering 
a question of this kind, it is necessary for 
us to look back at the evolution of the 
church and of religion in general, for history 
is a continuum and the present and future 
always grow out of the past. To know 
where we arc going, we must know how we 
have come to where wc are, and what influ¬ 
ences have brought us here. 

Religion began as a tribal phenomenon, 
ft was the central survival activity of each 
tribal group struggling to understand the 
powerful mysteries by which it was 
surrounded. Each tribe had its own gods 
whd were its particular champions and pro¬ 
tectors in peace and war, each of which was 
partisan towards his own people. All of 
the gods began as tribal deities. 

Gradually the tribal deities evolved and 
the notion appeared that they were not the 
gods of one tribe alone, but of all tribes, 
of all mankind. Isaiah saw Yahweh as God 
of Righteousness, ready to reward the right- 
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eous or punish the sins of any and all tribes 
and peoples. Several of the tribal religions 
were reworked in their advanced stages into 
universal religions, designed to appeal to all 
men and to convert them to their teachings. 
Most notable among these have been 
Christianity, Buddhism and Islam. 

Syncretic combinations 

These, as well as their antecedents, were 
syncretic combinations of many religious 
influences. Judaism was a syncretic combina¬ 
tion of elements of all of those religions 
in the areas around it. Christianity combined 
Jewish empiricism with Greek logic, made 
vivid with images from Zoroastrianism and 
the Mithraic cults. Both Judaism and 
Christianity may have been strongly influ¬ 
enced towards monasticism by the Buddhist 
missionaries of king Asoka who reached the 
Mediterranean in numbers during the second 
century B.C. Buddhism itself is an elfort 
to reform and universalize die more nation¬ 
ally-oriented Hinduism, and Prince Shotoku 
introduced Buddhism to Japan in the sixth 
century A.D. in the hope of universalizing 
the more narrow Shinto outlook of his 
people. 

From universalization by conversion to uni¬ 
versalization by appropriation 

We are now' coming to the end of the 
effort to universalize by conversion, and 
entering a new, more sophisticated, more 
profound period of human history in which, 
I believe, we will universalize by appreciat¬ 
ing, appropriating and reforming in the light 
of scientific knowledge these high religions 
of the past twenty-five hundred years, a con¬ 
scious and deliberate, syncretic effort. But 
if we are to understand this new kind n 
effort to universalize religion, we must con¬ 
sider more carefully the period which has 
gpne before, and how its concepts are 
challenged by modem science. Tf we are to 
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move from universalization by conversion 
to universalization by mutual understanding 
and appropriation, our knowledge of the 
great religions must be both more compre¬ 
hensive and more critical, and our perspec¬ 
tive more glohal. 

Axial period—800 to 200 B.C. 

Karl Jaspers, in his book entitled The 
Origin and Goal of History speaks of an 
Axial Period in history located between the 
years 800 and 200 B.C. during which all of 
the great world religions which formed, 
empowered and expressed present world cul¬ 
tures and civilizations came into existence, 
coalescing in a few hundred years of spiri¬ 
tual incandescence out of their more primi¬ 
tive antecedents. These religions provided 
their cultures and civilizations with inner 
coherence, ethical standards, individual 
morale and public morals capable of 
supporting their complex and highly culti¬ 
vated structures. Until quite recently, each of 
them was still the primary influence, the 
cullic taproot from which these civilizations 
drew their spiritual nourishment. 

A single world scientific techno-culture 

But there has come a moment in history 
when the credibility of these great world relig¬ 
ions in the original mythological terms of 
the Axial Period can no longer be sustained. 
Modem science, the child of the Judeo- 
Christian-Graeco-Roman cult, with its 
unique combination of Greek logic and 
Jewish empiricism, has created a new situ¬ 
ation. First of all, the scientific techno-cul- 
turc of the Western world has spread over 
the entire surface of the world and is rapidly 
transforming the societies of all peoples into 
a single world, scientific techno-culturc, even 
though this is frequently in extreme variance 
to the main thrust of the religious cults, 
especially in the Orient. Secondly, scientific 
knowledge has tended to undermine many 
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of the central myths of the J udeo-Christian- 
Graeco-Roman cult, thus diminishing and 
destroying the foundation out of which 
Western culture and civilization, including 
science itself, evolved. A consequence of 
this is the widespread disintegration and 
chaos being experienced in the Western 
world, and all around the circle of the globe, 
today. 

A new axial period ? 

This suggests that perhaps a new axial 
period is upon us which will require a major 
reworking of our religious myths, insights 
and institutions, not only here in the West 
but in the Orient as well, it is not only 
that, as anthropologist Clyde Kluckholm has 
said. ‘We lack a system of general ideas and 
values to give meaning to human life in 
the mid-twentieth century.' 1 But in today's 
complex technological world there are many 
absolutely new individual and social prob¬ 
lems brought on by scientific advance. The 
great religious leaders of the past did not 
have to face problems like genetic engineer¬ 
ing, computer technology, the management 
of birth and death. We are discovering, also, 
that no amount of police or military force 
can preserve social order without internal¬ 
ized values inculcated, within individuals 
of a population so as to be almost auto¬ 
matic, by a vital religion. A system of 
internalized values capable of effectively 
motivating moral behaviour and undergird¬ 
ing personal morale is absolutely essential 
to the survival of any society. 

While the religions of the past seem no 
longer adequate, they surely have much to 
contribute, and no society can cut itself off 
from its own historic continuum. But the 
moment has conic for a major reworking 
like that which took place in the primal Axial 
Period referred to by Jaspers. 


J* Clyde Kluckholm, The Scientific Study of 
Values and Contemporary Civilization, Zygon 1. 
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This was lucidly set forth by Henry Nel¬ 
son Wieman in 1966 in an article in Zygon. 

What generates the religious problem in the 
special form it assumes for us today is the 
revolutionary transformation of human existence 
now occurring. The magnitude of this transfor¬ 
mation makes it comparable to the change that 
brought forth civilization from the primitive 
tribal life that had been the form of human 
existence for over a million years. To indicate 
the significance of this present transformation, 
we are adopting the words of Kenneth Boulding 
who calls it a transition from civilization to post- 
civilization.z The expression ‘post-civilization’ is 
not intended to suggest the destruction of 
civilization but only to indicate the magnitude 
and significance of the change that is occurring 
in our lives. 

Boulding recognizes that the great transition 
may not be consummated. A change so radical 
and so swift requires adaptive change in the basic 
institutions that shape the conduct of human life. 

If these changes arc not made, civilization will 
destroy itself and possibh all human life along 
with it.... 

The change from tribal life to civilization 
brought with it in the course of time the change 
from tribal religions to the religions of civilization. 
This first great transition was much slower than 
the one of equal magnitude now occurring. 
Hence the development of a religion fit to sus¬ 
tain the life ol civilization could come much 
more slowly than is now required to develop a 
religion to sustain the life of post-civilization. 
But, if wc arc to survive the transition of our 
time and actualize the constructive potentialities 
of the new age, we must have a religion that 
differs from the religions of civilization as much 
as they differ from the tribal religions that ruled 
the life of man for thousands of years before 
civilization arose. 

If Kenneth Boulding is correct, along with C. P. 
Snow. Carl Btidenbaugh. the historian, Michael 
Harrington, the sociologist, Arnold Toynbee, and 
others who agree on the radical nature of the 
present transition, then civilization, along with 
all its religions, is a brief, tumultuous, and pre¬ 
carious transition from tribal life with its religions 
to post-civilization with its religion. The transi¬ 
tion called civilization is brief in the sense that 


Kenneth Boulding The Meaning of the 
Twentieth Century: The Great Transition, (New 
York; Harper & Row, 1965). 
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six thousand years, more or less, is brief com¬ 
pared to the preceding more than a million years 
of human-like existence and the following possible 
million and more years of post-civilization ... 
civilization as we know it, and the religions of 
civilization as we know them, are transitional 
from primitive tribal life with its religions and 
post-civilization with its religion. 

What may we expect to emerge in this 
New Axial Period in human history ? First 
of all. as the new, primary, formative 
inllucncc is modern, secular science and 
technology which already has superimposed 
its technoculture upon the ancient cultures 
and civilizations, and has rapidly transformed 
virtually all aspects of men's lives and 
thoughts everywhere in the world, we can 
predict that a religion for the emerging world 
culture will ultimately have to come to 
terms with the knowledge of science and the 
new problems posed for man by scientific 
technological advance. 

Comparison in depth of religion and science 

Secondly, it must not attempt to come to 
terms with science by the abandonment 
wholesale of these ancient faiths which so 
long have held world civilizations together, 
and which have met the test of time, his¬ 
tory and human experience in demonstrating 
their ability to do so. We dare not sever 
the thread of history, nor imagine that we 
can simply cut ourselves off from the human 
past which has produced our present situ¬ 
ation. Without an understanding of the 
ancient faiths we shall not even be able to 
understand our problems, where they came 
from or what we can do about them. There 
must therefore take place a comparison in 
depth between the traditional religious and 
scientific formulations of the human situ¬ 
ation. values and destiny, including an in- 
depth scientific study of how the traditional 

Hcnrv Nelson Wiernan, The Problem of 
Religious Inquiry. (196ft), Zygon. vol. 1. p. 75. 


religions were so successful in internalizing 
value systems through the use of symbols, 
myths and rituals. 

Consciousness and religious symbols 

Paul Ricour has described three different 
types of relation between consciousness and 
religious symbols : primitive naivete as in 
the early tribal religion : truth at a distance, 
which involves the dissolving of the myth 
into rational explanations: and second 
naivete or immediacy of symbolic experience 
on a more sophisticated level, ‘a return to 
the powerful immediacy of symbols—but all 
of this on the basis of distance, on the basis, 
of de-mythologization’. 1 

It is something like the development that 
takes place within great, charismatic individ¬ 
uals described by Dr. Abraham Mas low in 
Motivation and Personality, as he describes 
the naivete of childhood, the rationalism of 
youth and the recovery of childlike inno¬ 
cence, naivete and intuitive insight in mature 
age of men who are wise. He cites Albert 
F.instein. Albert Schweitzer and Pablo Casals 
as examples of men who reached the third 
stage of development, a stage in which 
character, conduct and consciousness become 
completely at one. and their lives con¬ 
sciously al one with mankind and the 
Universal Life. 

Can this kind of thing happen in the 
lives of ordinary individuals? In the lives 
of most men eventually? 

Peter Homans puts the sunte questions : 

Is there, in the affective dynamism of religious 
belief, the wherewithal to rise above its own 
archaism? Is the fantasm ‘only a vestge of a 
traumatic memory’, or is it ‘a symbol’, capable 
of providing the first stratum of meaning lo an 
imaginative presentation of origins, more and 
more detached from its function of infantile and 
quasi-ncurotie repetition, and more and more 
suited to an investigation of the fundamental 
meaning of human destiny ?s 

"*■ Peter Homans. Zygon 4. number 4. p. 351, 
ihid., p. 552. 
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Recover a sound relation with our past 

I believe that as we undertake a careful 
systems-analysis of the functions and 
patterns of the great religions and their 
myths in the process of value transmission, 
we will discover that they are not only 
recoverable on the level of 'second naivete 
or immediacy' in many cases, but that this 
is absolutely necessary. In regaining the 
ability to understand and use them, to use 
them in a new and different way, as well 
as to distinguish between those elements 
which are useful and those which are not, 
we will also recover a sound and satisfying 
relationship with our own past, and there¬ 
fore also with our future. 

Already many scientists are discovering 
major correspondences between their own 
researches and the insights of the great relig¬ 
ious myths. The entire scientific quest 
might be described as the search for 
invariance in the universe. That is also the 
religious quest, only religion uses the word 
God. 

Correspondences between myth and scienti¬ 
fic knowledge 

The Judco-Chrislian creation myth is full 
of elements with correspondences in scienti¬ 
fic knowledge. It recognized, for example, 
the special importance in the evolution of 
man of the giving of names to things. I 
shall never forget when I came across in 
Suzanne I,anger’s Philosophy in a New 
Key what she regarded as a personal dis¬ 
covery that the sub-human creature who was 
to become man made the break-through to 
humanity when it occurred to him to give 
names to things, to generalize, to have a 
sound that stood not for this dog and 
another sound for that dog. but a sound 
that stood for dog in general. This giving 
of names was the great break-through, she 
suggests, and full blown language must have 
come within a few generations thereafter. 


It made me think immediately of that 
passage in the Creation Myth of Genesis 
where God passes all of the things that he 
has made before the man that he may give 
names to them, as though God had no 
power to give names, but only man. And 
the names which the man gave were the 
names thereof. Here was a great poet- 
scicntist three thousand years ago who had 
glimpsed the truth that Suzanne Linger 
rediscovered in our time in her fascinating 
book, as she describes the degree to which 
we all deal with reality through words and 
concepts, through symbols. 

Need to emphasize a different truth 

The creation myth highlighted the pri¬ 
mary command to man to be ‘fruitful and 
multiply and fill the earth and subdue it'. 
It defined man’s role as the master of 
things, though, of course, always under the 
Eternal’s law. This command ultimately 
led to man’s mastery of the earth, to his 
science and technology. Now that he has 
filled the earth and subdued it he is going 
to have to emphasize a different truth, his 
need to live at one with all God’s fellow' 
creatures and powers of nature, and to regu¬ 
late population lest there come a time when 
there would be no more room, no resources 
for his life. 

The creation myth would seem almost to 
have foreseen the ultradevelopment of 
science to the point where the top specialists 
talk a rarified language that almost no one 
else understands, accumulating thereby tre¬ 
mendous power, but chaos also. Our towers 
of scientific specialization become like the 
Tower of Babel in more than a single sense. 

Deeply imbedded in the creation myth 
also, as told in Genesis, is the contrast 
between the two sides of the double nature 
of the promise or Covenant of God with his 
people, the promise of a goodly land, that 
is material benefits, and the requirement of 
holiness, of spiritual responsibility. Joseph, 
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of all the sons of Jacob, who were the 
founders of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
represents the material aspects of the prom¬ 
ise, the land, whereas the responsibility for 
holiness was upon Judah, the one who 
offered himself in the place of Benjamin at 
the climactic moment of the Genesis narra¬ 
tive, saving all of the brothers for the future. 
Is that not why the tradition emerged that 
the Messiah, the Saviour of Mankind, would 
come in Judah's line, not Joseph's and Jesus 
is bom in Bethlehem in the Christian myth ? 

When seen from the vantage point of 
second naivete, the Biblical myths come 
alive, full of insight and guidance for man’s 
contemporary life, helping us to understand 
why we behave the way we do, why we 
became like this, and what we must do in 
the future to meet the challenge of the kind 
of world which our own science has now 
created. 

Similarities of the scientific and religious 
quests 

Many scientists today see the similarities 
of the scientific and religious quests. Nobel 
Physicist, Charles H. Townes writes, ‘To me 
science and religion are both universal, and 
basically very similar, ... their differences 
are largely superficial, and ... the two 
become almost indistinguishable if we look 
at the real nature of each'. Science has the 
same problems of matlci ipid spirit, though 
in a slightly different form. Dr. Townes 
continues: ‘Physicists believe today that 
light is neither precisely a wave nor a par¬ 
ticle, but both ... it can display both pro¬ 
perties. So can all matter, including base¬ 
balls * and locomotives’, 0 also presumably, 
men! 

Dr. F.. N. Barbour, author of Issues in 
Science and Religion , points out that even 
in descriptive method science with its models 
is much like religion with its myths, ‘Yes, 

Charles H. Townes. Zygmi 1, pp. 301-310. 


science is trying to describe reality, but it 
does so only very indirectly in highly 
symbolic and abstractive language.' r 

There would seem to be many parallels 
here. For example, if light can be described 
as both waves and particles, which are 
mutually exclusive, yet both required, per¬ 
haps they can be thought of as being com¬ 
plementary, requiring some kind of balance 
between them related to the particular situ¬ 
ation. Similarly justice and mercy at limes 
appear to be mutually exclusive yet both 
equally necessary, with a balance weighed 
in one direction or the other depending 
upon the situation. Similarly man’s needs 
and the environment’s needs must be 
balanced, though in the last analysis man 
must always shape his life to the require¬ 
ments of the Great Context with which he 
is surrounded. 1 

Religious wisdom may he revalidated 

Hopefully in the process of communica¬ 
tion between science and religion many el¬ 
ements of traditional tcligious wisdom may 
be revalidated and revitalized and thus 
recovered for the use of our culture as it 
faces problems of unprecedented change and 
world-wide scope. 

All men today arc somewhat aware of the 
dangerous dichotomy between modern man’s 
power and his sense of purpose. Of even 
greater immediacy is the dichotomy between 
the rapid unification of his planet accom¬ 
panied by polarization of its people along 
national, racial and religious lines. This has 
led to all kinds of violence both within 
societies and culture groups and between 
them. At the very point when war must 
be outlawed, the present polarization seems 
to make it inevitable. 

On the other hand, people have been 
brought together as never before by the 

7 - Dr. F.. N. Barbour. hxues in Science amt 
Religion, (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall). 
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forces of modern economics and military 
activity. Never have there been so many 
interracial and interreligious marriages, nor 
such intimate knowledge by Western and 
Oriental peoples of each other. The large 
cities of the Orient and those of the Western 
world have become all alike. Ideologies may 
divide, religions may try to separate, but 
people reach across these barriers in inter¬ 
est and love for one another, trade, exchange 
ideas, marry each other, have children, and 
it is those children who will more and more 
summon the disparate.members of mankind 
to come together. At some point the relig¬ 
ions of the world will be called upon to 
join in providing common goals and under¬ 
standings to help resolve the differences be¬ 
tween peoples. The common scientific con¬ 
cepts and symbol systems now acceptable 
throughout the world should help the world’s 
great religions to move in that direction. 

Common patterns in the world's great faiths 

When we study the world’s great faiths, we 
discover patterns of development common 
to them all. Thus, we find that they were 
either built upon the early, nature-faiths of 
our primitive ancestors, or were sweeping 
reform movements within these faiths led 
by powerful personalities, as with Buddhism, 
Christianity and Jslam. All of them were 
efforts of human beings under widely differ¬ 
ing circumstances to come to grips with essen¬ 
tially the same problems : man's relation¬ 
ship with himself, with his fellowmen, with 
the forces of nature from which he must 
wrest his daily living, and with the Mystery 
lying within and behind tills phenomenal 
world, the Power which men have called 
God. the Eternal. 

They all passed through nature worship 
and polytheism to belief in one God or 
Supreme Principle, Creator of the universe 
and source of life, whose laws must be 
understood and obeyed if men are to live. 
They have all emphasized that, the principal 


duty of man is to love and help his fellow- 
man. and to do unto them as he would have 
them do unto him. They have all declared 
the law of God to be concerned with justice 
and righteousness, and the necessity of 
every man’s exercising his freedom of choice 
to choose the righteous way. They have 
seen salvation as tied to the deeds that men 
do and sought to develop methods and codes 
by which men might easily distinguish 
between right and wrong in all of the com¬ 
plicated situations of life. They have all 
looked forward to life after death in some 
terms, if only in on-going influence of thd 
spiritual achievements of each individual. 

Also unique emphasis 

To be sure, they have also emphasized 
opposite aspects of man's existence. Thus 
Judeo-Christianity has faced essentially out¬ 
ward and focused upon the building of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Progress was 
essentially social, and the individual caught 
up in the common effort for the Kingdom, 
winning his salvation in that effort. The 
Oriental religions faced inward, focusing 
upon the progress of the individual soul 
toward Nirvana in life after life on earth, 
with society a kind of exercise ground in 
whicli souls could be tried and become 
experienced for rebirth in the next life. 

Both aspects of life are important the 
progress of the individual soul and the pro¬ 
gress of society, and it is precisely at this 
point that Western and Oriental religions 
both have major contributions to make to 
an emerging world religion capable of re¬ 
vitalizing and empowering the emerging 
world culture. 

Universalism within each faith 

Most of the world’s people will move to¬ 
wards this coming universal religion within 
the context of their own faiths. They will 
slowly hut surely eliminate their exclusive 
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emphasis, their divisive doctrines, make 
greater effort to understand the religious 
views, of other faiths and to appropriate their 
particular insights and values into their own 
religious outlooks, and out of this there will 
eventually emerge, here and there, at first 
isolated from each other, but gradually 
becoming aware of each other, and finally 
joining forces, the initial components of the 
coming world religion. More and more 
people on the spaceship earth, this one world 
become suddenly very small, will seek out 
the strands of universalism within all of the 
other great historic faiths, and will outgrow 
any exclusive spiritual loyalty, wishing to 
identify themselves in spirit with the whole 
of the striving human family. They will be 
joined by others who have abandoned the 
historic religions, put off by their emphasis 
on outmoded or no longer understandable 
dogmas and practices, but who have not 
abandoned the religious quest, people who 
long to know the universal truths of life 
and to live up to them in fellowship with 
like-minded men and women all around the 
world. They will be joined by the ever 
increasing number of courageous couples who 
have married across faith lines and arc thus 
in need of a common spiritual ground on 
which to stand and walk in dignity together 
through life, sharing the special insights and 
values which their particular religions have 
given them firl'y. freely and equally with one 
another and with the wider community. 
These people are ready for the high, the 
ultimate, spiritual experience of the Church 


Universal, ‘from which*, as William Ellery 
Channing said, *no man can be excluded 
save by the death of goodness in his own 
breast.* 

Religion of the 21st century 

What, then, will be the religion of the 2Jst 
century, which I have called the new Church 
Universal which 1 see emerging in this new 
Axial Period out of the passing of the his¬ 
toric great religions of the past twenty five 
hundred years ? It will not emerge 
suddenly! It will evolve slowly! It is 
emerging in existing religious institutions 
and consists of slight modifications of inter¬ 
pretation, the emphasizing of certain aspects 
of the tradition and the de-emphasizing of 
others, and will continue until more and more 
the different religious organizations and their 
people will be discovering how much they 
and others are alike, how much more alike 
than they arc different. I dlimatciy it will 
consist of the best of the myths, legends, 
symbols, rituals and values of all of these 
great faiths, universalized, chosen for their 
complementary usefulness. Especially it 
will embrace those elements of all of the 
great faiths which are eon firmed in their 
truth, for which correspondences are found 
in the discoveries of science. 

May this ideal, this ureal mystical concept, 
this beckoning myth, of the Church Univer¬ 
sal guide us all onward toward that one 
world of God which man at his best has 
never failed to dream. 




PEOPLE OF THE NEW AGE 

SWAMl YOOESHANANDA 
Part / : Background 


Go to any gathering, today, in the United 
States, of those who represent the fringes of 
society in the fields of art, drama, the psyche 
or the soul, and you will hear this in every 
quarter of the room : ‘We belong to the 
New Age’. What is this New Age, and 
how did they arrive there? 

There is a popular belief in this country 
that every forty years a ‘lost' generation is 
born. The elite of that generation of 
Americans who emerged from the First 
World War gained for themselves, due to 
their utter unwillingness to conform to the 
social values of the American main-stream, 
the name ‘the lost generation’. Their thought 
was characterized by a complete disjunc- 
ture from the beliefs of either the previous 
generation or the one which followed. 

In them there was a re-awakened interest 
in spirituality and spiritualism, in the search 
for anything new. That was the generation 
which brought forth c uch geniuses as 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Pound and Stein in 
letters, Casals in music. Picasso in painting 
and Duncan in the dance. But their total 
disregard for traditional social values led 
equally to moral and psychological degen¬ 
eracy as to brilliance and new vision. 

Yet the new way of life of these radicals 
of the twenties could not penetrate the heart 


of the Western world, parity because the 
cities had not yet risen to (heir present 
overwhelming cultural dominance. It was 
at that time quite possible for the rural 
population to remain, to a large extent, 
isolated from the vogue in fashion and con¬ 
duct, of the cities. This isolation was of 
course reinforced, at least from our perspec¬ 
tive, by the lack of sophisticated communi¬ 
cations media. In that the bulk of the 
population lived in small towns, the values 
of the nation remained essentially unaifected 
by the generation of the 1920's. 

A drastically different situation, however, 
held sway forty years later, in the early 
and mid-1960’s. The growth of the highly 
refined media in the form of radio, televi¬ 
sion, motion picture and popular music was 
steadily transforming the small town into a 
culture in miniature replica, of the big city. 
Television alone has been incalculable in its 
influence (and let India note it well 1) on 
the impressionable minds of children in out¬ 
lying rural communities. Popular music, 
sold in the form of records, and played on 
both radio and television not only made the 
thought of the day current and accessible 
to all, but drove it deep to the saturation 
point through the lyrics of the music. 

Just at this juncture, the mid-60’s, when 
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the country, held in the grip of these expand¬ 
ing media, was experiencing an artistic and 
cultural revolution, the government of the 
United States got itself further involved in 
a very unpopular war in Viet Nam. The 
youth of the nation, hearing the political 
leaders talking about making the world safe 
for democracy, were wholly disillusioned. 
To them it seemed the country was need¬ 
lessly interfering with the civil war of a 
foreign state. But when the American public 
learned the truth of the ghastly war crimes 
committed by its armies against the people 
of Viet Nam, the country's youth felt that 
the democratic and altruistic ideals of the 
nation had been totally betrayed. The viol¬ 
ent anti-war riots and the anti-establishment 
mentality of the young brought into being 
another ‘lost generation', whose birth and 
growth fostered in the country a whole new 
system of values often termed ‘The New 
Age Culture'. 

This radicalism, initially political, opened 
a psychological division which soon spread 
to every sphere of life and thought; a rest¬ 
less dissatisfaction with everything indicative 
of their parents’ world—the ‘establishment*— 
possessed the minds of many young people; 
the old status quo appeared to them as 
simply hypocrisy. 

Contemporaneously there appeared a 
second powerfully disruptive social reaction, 
which came to be known as the civil rights 
movement. Its main proponent was Martin 
Luther King Jr., leader of the Southern 
Christian Conference, and later martyred, 
who urged the awakening community of 
black Americans to claim their destiny as a 
free, self-determining people. Because of 
shared moral, ethical and political goals, the 
civil rights movement gained a great deal 
of support and sympathy from the idealistic 
young people of whom we have been speak¬ 
ing. Open-minded liberalism and true 
acceptance of basic human rights became a 
standard feature of the New Age philosophy. 

Two other distinguishing characteristics 
7 


were the ‘back to the earth’ philosophy and 
the prominence of Eastern mysticism. In 
illustration of the former, a well-known 
couple who decided to ‘go it alone’ into 
the rural hinterland and see how many of 
the ‘modern amenities and refinements’ they 
could do without, became folk-heroes over¬ 
night. For perhaps the first time since the 
Civil War, did the word renunciation come 
to have some content in the vocabulary of 
Western youth. The back-to-the-earth 
trend was the emergence of the common- 
sense view that the clamour of hectic city 
life and the ingestion of highly-processed and 
artificial foods is injurious to ‘holistic’ (one 
of the New Age's favourite words) well¬ 
being. Consequently many sought refuge in 
simple country life, eating, so far as possible, 
‘organically grown’ (chemically untreated) 
foods. Highly milled grains, polished rice 
and processed vegetables were replaced by 
their opposities; a wave of Health Food 
shops swept the country. 

Not so easy to assess as the ‘return to 
nature’ syndrome, is the import of Eastern 
thought on the American mind of the time. 
For the phenomenon is very far-reaching 
and pervasive, with the roots of Eastern 
thought in the United States stretching back 
to the middle of the nineteenth century—a 
significant distance in a country so young. 
We know historically that the most promi¬ 
nent of the early Transcendentalists, Emer¬ 
son and Thoreau, were deeply influenced by 
Indian thought. Emerson read the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita and some Upanisads.' By the 
time Swami Vivckananda came to this 
country many of the principal Indian scrip¬ 
tures had been translated into English. 

Swamiji’s establishment of the two 
Vedanta centres in America was contem¬ 
poraneous with the founding of Buddhist 
and Thcosophical groups, all of a subdued 


*■ For a fuller picture see. Arthur Christy, 
The Orient in American Transcendentalism, (New 
York: 1932). 
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and self-restrained behaviour. Some of 
these flourished, growing slowly, allowing 
their liberal expansive ideas to percolate 
through the society, so that by the early 
sixties there existed here a small but well* 
placed core of Eastern spiritual ideas. Books 
had come along, starting in about 1940, 
from the pens of writers on whom the spot¬ 
light had fallen : Aldous Huxley and Gerald 
Heard, Ishwerwood, Salinger and Watts, 
Westerners trying to utter in our own 
medium the new concepts and unfamiliar 
insights which certain contacts had brought 
them. Almost suddenly, in the middle sixties, 
this oriental mysticism literally exploded into 
the awareness of the general public. Every 
conceivable Babaji, Guru and Avatar 
descended upon the country, each shouting 
his own creed and his own name. Ideas of 
samadhi and satori tantalized the minds, 
particularly of the young; popular music 
groups heralded the new conversio mentalis 
by using song to express their adherence to, 
or interest in, the mystical truths of the East. 
The most famous musical groups to do so 
were the Beatles (and also in England, 
Quintessence), The Moody Blues, Carlos 
Santanna, Jimi Hendrix and the Beach 
Boys—some of whom became involved with 
Transcendental Meditation and the Krishna 
Consciousness Movement. 

Two main reasons for this influence of 
Eastern music can be traced. The more 
innovative musicians were listening to differ¬ 
ent styles, ever in search of ideas to expand 
their own musical knowledge and talent. 
Coming in contact with Indian music— 
especially after Ravi Shankar’s appearance 
at the 1967 Monterey Pop Festival, these 
musicians became aware of what the East 
had been developing for thousands of years, 
and that in a land of meditation and spiri¬ 
tuality. The lyrics, too, of all types of popu¬ 
lar songs, were affected, and became notice¬ 
ably more philosophical. Secondly, though 
Indians may not like to hear it, there came 
about, a sort of synchronism between the 


kinds of new sounds being heard and the 
new states of awareness of the listeners. The 
latter, their minds ‘expanded’ through 
experience with psychedelic drugs,-were re¬ 
sponding to the wide range of feeling, the 
heights and depths induced by the Indian 
ragas with their very specific moods. This 
combination. became a new kind of listen¬ 
ing instrument. People accustomed to the 
more nerve-jolting forms of Western popu¬ 
lar music realized that the proficient Indian 
musician was effecting an alteration of con¬ 
sciousness related to the meditative and 
dream-like ones the psychedelic had made 
them familiar with. Truly, Eastern con¬ 
sciousness had travelled halfway round the 
world in the self-contained seed-form of 
music. When it was played, and if the 
listener's field was ripe, there was every 
possibility that the music would grow and 
nourish in some way that experience (call 
it spiritual or not) which was in reality what 
these New Age people were looking for, 
whether they were aware of it or not. 

But all of this, whatever questions it may 
raise, actually became a blessing in disguise. 
Some people saw, possibly for the first tune, 
that in order to expand the mind, drugs were 
not the only way. Using the highly refined 
Indian music as a stimulus to achieve a 
meditative state, coupled with the knowledge 
which was now coming in from qualified 
teachers of spirituality and from books, 
young people learned to steep their minds 
in a mood which far suipassed the ‘highs' 
of a drug-induced state and which led them 
to the doorway of the spirit, and spiritual 
practice. Thus the musical contact became, 
for the many seeking higher experience, a 
kind of catalyst in that direction, and even 
an antidote to the abuse of drugs. 

During the period 1965 to 1978 the exist¬ 
ing centres of Eastern thought also felt 
increased interest in their thought and work; 
most of the monastics in the centre from 
where this is being written are the products 
of that era. It would be difficult to say. 
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probably, with any certitude, why the inter¬ 
est in Oriental thought mushroomed at just 
that time. Some answers are that the Viet 
Nam had created the atmosphere of disillu¬ 
sionment which was conducive to a depar¬ 
ture from normative values; that in the 
educational background of that generation 
of young Americans there had been a strong 
push to question and rationally examine any 
hypothesis and not merely accept what was 
said by their teachers as an article of faith. 
(Education, especially in the better schools, 
gave the students a fairly strong background 
in science and mathematics, demanding firm 
logic based on deduction from direct per¬ 
ception, or at least a sound hypothetic prob¬ 
ability. IVfany young persons so educated 
rejected the illogical inconsistencies of 
Christian doctrine, with its one-life, heaven- 
or-hcll, thesis, and were appalled by its con¬ 
signment to damnation of all non-Christians. 
Even many in conservative Christian homes 
rebelled at the intolerances of their parents. 
Now the New Age youth culture had 
assumed a life of its own, independent of 
parental values, and never was the ‘gener¬ 
ation-gap’ more apparent. 

As more of the young people turned to 
(he East in search of a rational, humane 
ideal 10 replace the fallen star of Christian¬ 
ity, some who could scrape together enough 
money journeyed off to the Orient to hunt 
the ‘genuine article’. They scarcely needed 
to. Eastern masters poured into this country 
in increasing numbers. Mdny were seltlessly 
seeking to help, perhaps; many others were 
simply self-sccking—seeking to build a palace 
of name, fame or money. 

The interest in oriental religion reached 
a peak in the late 1970’s. But a distinction 
has naturally to be drawn between those 
whose lives were superficially touched by 
the contact, through television talk-shows, 
popular music, or at University campuses, 
or in city streets, which includes most 
educated Americans, and those who were 
significantly influenced by the East, far fewer 


in number, perhaps only a couple of million. 
In the second category are included not 
only those persons who have wholly adopted 
an Eastern philosophy as their faith for life, 
but also those who received, by their con¬ 
tact with the East, a permanent and valu¬ 
able insight into their lives, acknowledging 
therewith that the Oriental approach to 
truth is a valid religious path; some of 
these again have, as a result, delved much 
deeper into their own spiritual roots, Jewish, 
f .astern Orthodox, etc. 

Perhaps the most interesting effect, or 
effects, of the impact of Eastern mysticism 
have been indirect.. While the oriental 
teachers who flooded this country in the last 
two decades sought generally to instruct 
individual groups of students and not to 
attack established Christianity (or Judaism), 
their increasing popularity amongst the 
young dramatically influenced the various 
normative sects. Here it may be worth¬ 
while to take some special notice of the 
effect on the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was at first, as a whole, hostile. Later, when 
the problem of disaffected young Catholics 
grew into a danger, the Church decided to 
come to grips with the situation by discover¬ 
ing the cause of so massive a turning away. 
The Church began to realize that it was she 
herself who had steadily turned away, near 
the start of the twentieth century, from mys¬ 
tical contemplation and tradition, toward 
social service and the social gospel. Here 
was Eastern mysticism, offering spiritual 
practices taught by men who at least claimed 
to be spiritual masters. 

The Catholic Church opened herself to 
this new challenge in two ways. Firstly, she 
reached into her own past and brought back 
to life the treasures of her own mystical 
heritage. From the early 70’s onward 
increasing attention and adoration have been 
given to the rebirth of Catholic mystical life. 
And this has been done without diminution 
of the numerous works of charity character¬ 
istic of the Church. 
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Secondly, the means used to face the 
growing influence of the East, was to hold 
open and friendly discussion with its relig¬ 
ious representatives in the hope of benefit¬ 
ing the Church and avoiding harm. The 
Swami in charge of our British centre and 
some monks of other orders were invited to 
the Vatican, and visited with the Pope. Gifts 
were exchanged. His Holiness was given 
a copy of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Inter faith conferences on monastic life were 
held. Catholic monks, priests and lay- 
workers have visited the Monastery in 
Ganges and our other monasteries. In 
Spencer, Massachusetts, there is a Cistercian 
monastery which not only allows but 
encourages its members to adopt some form 


of yoga or Zen practice auxilliary to the 
traditional Cistercian life. 

Because the Protestant sects of Christianity 
are so diverse, it is difficult to describe a 
corporate reaction. Some of the more lib¬ 
eral groups among denominations such as 
the Episcopal or Anglican have responded 
favourably, both here and in England. Their 
monks for example had a representation at 
this centre’s temple dedication. But the 
conservative Protestants have clung mightily 
to their denunciation of all non-Christians. 
Even there, however, as we shall see in what 
follows, the stimulus of the New Age’s 
intensity has brought forth a vigorous re¬ 
sponse in the depths of Fundamentalism it¬ 
self. 

(To be continued) 
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reply that time instead of making him move 
forward always rolls back on him. In truth, 
time is a progressive energy which pushes 
us forward. We place our acts on the mov¬ 
ing carpet of the present moment. After 
ten years whether we want it or not, this 
carpet brings before us what was in the past. 
We call them souvenirs. This shows up time 
as a progressive advancing energy. If it is 
said that it is not time that brings up the 
souvenirs but it is the Self that does it, the 
Upanisad will reply that the Self is the eter¬ 
nal present which moves and creates the 
temporality. Time is the moving space of 
Eternity. The melancholic ignores this 
power of time. He should be helped to 
realize that time is an energy which flows 


into the present moment and flows forward 
and which renews itself. The melancholic 
blocks this renewal either by his atrophied 
inner space or by his notion of time which 
flows not, but presses on him. 

The Atman must be fed by food of 
sattvic quality, by the notion of our inner 
space that expands into Ananda, also by the 
luminosity of the eternal present that trans¬ 
forms time into intensity. When the self is 
nourished by depression, ego-centredness and 
melancholia, it becomes feeble and weak b- 
malnutrition. There is the risk of its suc¬ 
cumbing to partial death. ‘Nourish well and 
fortify the Self. The Self will protect you.’ 

Here is spoken a noble thought 

May our hearts to higher levels rise. 


MAHENDRA NATH GUPTA 

SWAM I TATHAGATANANDA 


A pathetic pen picture of Tolstoy’s 
domestic life can be found in his letter of 
October 21, 1910 : T will not conceal from 
you this fact that in this house 1 am roasted 
as though I were in hell. 1 have always 
thought and desired to go otT somewhere to 
the woods, to the watchman's hut, to some 
poor peasant in some village where we could 

help each other-’ In his eighty-third 

year he was constrained to run away from 
his family, and died in a railway station on 
November 7, 1910. l.ife is not a bed of 
roses. Men having high ideals often feel 
too much the pricking of life’s thorns. Tn 
adolescence I hated life and was continually 
on the verge of suicide,' says Bertrand 
Russel. Aldous Huxley writes, ’For all of 
us, the most intolerably dreary and deaden¬ 
ing life is that which we live with ourselves.’ 
Great men are always invariably haunted by 
the urge to know and outgrow their finitude. 
They are very sensitive to their inherent 
potentialities as well as their limitations. It 
is not death but the dreadful possibilities, 
nay certainties, of painful rebirth till we are 
completely free from all bondages of ignor¬ 
ance that haunts us. That is the type of 
survival whose distressing burden has been 
articulated beautifully in the famous speech 
of the first play of Bernard Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah pentad : ‘If only I can be 
relieved of the horror of having to endure 
myself for ever ! ... * Liberty is the air of 
the soul, the sunshine of life. Without it 
the life is a prison, the world is an infinite 
dungeon. Tragedy grinds us but rarely does 
our adversity turn into an opportunity to 
have illumination. The heavy stroke of mis¬ 
fortune brings enlightenment too. 

These were, perhaps, the feelings, and this 
was certainly the mood which oppressed the 
28-year old Mahendranath Gupta when, hav¬ 
ing been thoroughly disgusted with his life 


in his parental home, he left it one night 
with his wife. The spell of depression was 
so compelling that he even decided to com¬ 
mit suicide. Such critical moments often 
turn out to be doors opening into a new 
life. That night he spent at his elder sister’s 
house in Baranagore. The next day accom¬ 
panied by a nephew he wandered from one 
garden to another in order to calm his mind. 
At last destiny took him to Dakshineswar 
and to the lotus feet of Sri Ramakrishna. 
It was some day towards the end of Febru¬ 
ary, 1882. The serene countenance of the 
saint and the sweet words that he spoke 
convinced Mahendra that he was in the 
presence of an illumined soul of extraordi¬ 
nary holiness and charisma. About this first 
meeting he wrote in his diary : ‘It was as 
if he were standing where all the holy places 
met and as if Sukadeva himself were speak¬ 
ing the word of God, or as if Sri Caitanya 
were singing the name and glories of the 
Lord with Ramunanda, Svarupa, and the 
other devotees.’ 

Sri Mahendranath Gupta—better known 
as Master Mahasaya amongst the devotees, 
and still more widely known to the readers 
of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by his 
pen-name, M.—was born on the fourteenth 
of July. 1854, in Calcutta. His father, 
Madhusudan Gupta, an officer of the 
Calcutta High Court, and his mother, 
Swarnamayi Devi, were both very pious 
people. Of the Master's disciples, Adhar 
Lai Sen and M. were academically brilliant. 
M. stood second in the Presidency in the 
Entrance Examination from the Hare 
School. In the F.A. Examination he stood 
fifth, and he graduated from the Presidency 
College in 1875, securing third rank in the 
University. He was a great scholar, and 
the wide range of his studies included the 
classics of Indian and Western literature. 
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Tn three colleges of Calcutta M. taught as 
a professor of English Literature, Mental 
and Moral Science, History and Political 
Economy, and. at one time, ho simulta¬ 
neously acted as the headmaster of three 
different Calcutta schools (each, in turn, 
for one hour a day), moving from one 
school to another in a palanquin. This 
shows what a high reputation he had as a 
teacher and administrator alike. M. was 
also intimately associated with several 
Calcutta celebrities of his time, like Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee, and with them worked with dig¬ 
nity and efficiency. 

M. was a person of firm determination and 
stem resolve. He was severely disciplined 
and never made any compromise at the cost 
of his noble principles which he espoused 
as vital, valuable and illuminating. The 
following anecdote casts a bright light on 
another side of his character. Subodh—later 
Swami Subodhananda—was a student of M. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna asked him to visit 
M. now and then. At this, the boy said that 
he did not expect to learn anything from 
a householder. But one day he went to 
sec M. and frankly told him the remark 
he had made before the Master. M. appreci¬ 
ated the frankness of the boy and said : 
‘T am an insignificant person. But I live by 
the side of an ocean, and I keep with me 
a few pitchers of sea water. When a visitor 
comes. I entertain him with that. What 
else can I speak ?* A man who can say 
such things and mean them has the stuff of 
real greatness in him. He was really very 
humble, and in the entire Gospel he delib¬ 
erately keeps himself concealed. Even the 
sharp reproaches of the Master have not 
been deleted. Of M. and his work, Chris¬ 
topher Tsherwood says: ‘The service M. 
has rendered us and future generations can 
hardly be exaggerated. Even the vainest of 
authors might welt have been humbled, 
finding himself entrusted with such a task. 
M. was not in the least vain.* 


Sri Ramakrishna intuitively knew the 
inner stuff of M. Long before their contact, 
the Master had in an ecstatic mood seen 
M. In that state, the Master saw that M. 
had been a staunch follower of Sri Caitanya 
in his past life, fn another context the 
Master told M., ‘You are my own, of the 
same substance, as the father and the son,’ 
predicting thereby M.'s participation in his 
divine drama. The Master had a high 
regard for M.’s spiritual calibre. The Master 
invoked the grace of the Divine Mother for 
M.'s spiritual progress. He commanded 
him to remain as a model house-holder. 
‘You are well established in God already. 
Is it good to give up all ? The Lord keeps 
the speaker or preacher of the Word in the 
world, otherwise, who will speak the word 
of God to the people? That is why the 
Mother has kept you in a worldly life. ... 
Mother has told me that you have to do a 
little of her work.’ This was the remark of 
the Master to M. when the latter, out of an 
inner compulsion to become a monk, had 
broached the issue before the Master. The 
Master exacted discipline from him. No 
miracle was promised to him; no secrecy 
was sworn to him. The Master himself did 
phenomenal tapasya (austerity); longing for 
God literally consumed his life. Tn those 
fourteen years of intense spiritual practice, 
his all-devouring love for God, like a lamp 
growing brighter and brighter, led him 
through heroic self-sacrifice. He had really 
pressed into that short life centuries of lov¬ 
ing and giving. The Master demanded a 
high premium from M. too. The same old 
traditional path of tapasya was trodden by 
M. M. rose to spiritual eminence by dint of 
hard spiritual practice. Among the lay 
devotees of the Master M. occupies a very 
respectable position. The latent possibilities 
of M. blossomed forth, in later years, and 
transformed him into the modern Vyasa of 
our age. 

M. in his early life had an instinctive 
desire to enjoy holy company. This was hjs 
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passion. This natural tendency of his 
character, ultimately brought him in later 
years to the Master. His early contacts with 
the Master in due course matured into inti¬ 
mate discipleship. The historical meeting 
between Sri Ramakrishna and M. was provi¬ 
dential. But even this close contact, 
although very desirable and inspiring, could 
not remove M.’s initial depression and make 
him peaceful. The idea of putting an end 
to his life was still present. The Master, 
coming to know of his mind, once and for 
all removed the last trace of melancholy by 
his divine assurance. This acted as a sooth¬ 
ing balm to M.’s soul, and a new lease of 
life surged up in him. The Master's loving 
words of assurance that gave M. a new in¬ 
sight and hope, bear repetition a million 
times : ‘God forbid . Why should you take 
leave of this world ? Do you not feel 
blessed by discovering your Guru? By his 
grace, what is beyond all imagination or 
dream can be easily achieved !* In later life, 
M. used to articulate his deepest feeling: 
‘Behold. Where is the resolve to end life, 
and where, the discovery of God! That’s 
why sorrows should be looked upon as a 
friend of man. God is all Good.’ This 
world—‘a play field of deception’—is really a 
hard place for everyone. An illumined 
teacher alone can lead us to the abode of 
peace. Hence, M. was perfectly right when 
he said, ‘Human life is an excellent apology 
for suicide, without a Guru’.- 
An Avatar speaks with divine right. His 
naive guilelcssness and innate purity capti¬ 
vate humanity. His answers are unambigu¬ 
ous, simple, direct and understandable to 
everyone. The native purity of the Master 
and his deep spiritual knowledge conveyed 
through his talks deeply influenced M. M. 
had the habit of writing a dairy. For his 
personal benefit he kept a record of these 
talks. M.’s prodigious intellect and mar¬ 
vellous memory helped him to keep notes, 
with stenographic accuracy, of everything 
that the Master said, and of dates, places. 


and persons. After the passing away of the 
Master, these notes became a sacred treas¬ 
ure and object of deep meditation. It may 
be remembered that during the course of 
about forty-six years, the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna was published in five volumes 
based on these notes. M. had never ‘fished 
in another man’s waters’. His notes were 
the only source of his writing. What he 
added to these notes were his living convic¬ 
tion, steadfast faith, impressive sincerity, 
spiritual insight, and admirable literary 
skill and power of observation. We cannot 
but admire his extraordinary visual and aural 
imagination. By God’s calling and his own 
choice he was a preacher of the Gospel by 
his pen and by his silent spiritual life. He 
was indeed an illumined instrument of God 
He felt the supreme importance of 
the Gospel, its universality, simplicity ahd 
catholicity, and had an intensely earnest con¬ 
viction of the truths it contained. He did 
not stop there. He made an honest and con¬ 
sistent endeavour to lead an ideal life com¬ 
bining in it the sannyasin’s detachment and 
the householder’s duty consciousness. 

‘A good book’, as Milton says, ‘is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.’ A great book can be 
written only by a great man. Divine grace 
is a must for producing a great work like the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. ‘This is not 
to be obtained but by devout prayer to that 
Internal Spirit that can enrich with all utter¬ 
ances and knowledge, and sends out his 
seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases.’ Here, Milton speaks of divine 
grace. But before receiving grace one has 
to be totally transmuted. M. really under¬ 
went that transformation to receive grace. 
M. begins the Gospel with the famous verse 
of the Srimad Bhugavatam : ‘Thy nectar- 
sweet words soothe lives scorched in the 
fire of worldlincss and purify the blemishes 
of our heart. They have been sung by 
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saints and sages of all times. Listening to 
thy words with faith and devotion is conduc¬ 
ive to our spiritual well-being, harmony 
and peace. Those who spread thy words 
are, indeed, the givers of the highest treas¬ 
ures to man.’ 1 

Saints are the most persuasive testimony 
of God’s existence. Divine grace penetrated 
M. through and through ; he was thoroughly 
renewed by the spiritual vision of life and 
emerged as a fully integrated personality. 
His scholarship matured into wisdom, beauty 
blossomed into holiness, intellectual convic¬ 
tions turned into intense devotion to God. 
Carlyle holds that ‘a deep, great genuine 
sincerity is the first characteristic of all men 
in any way heroic.’ M. was so deeply 
absorbed with the divine life that it per¬ 
meated his whole being and converted every 
thought and action into a means for God 
realization. The light of burning renunci¬ 
ation was always seen in his eyes. A divine 
glow sulfused his whole being and his holi¬ 
ness and spirituality could be recognized 
even by a stranger. Paul Brunlon, the cel¬ 
ebrated author and seeker after truth, has 
recorded his meeting with M. in this way : 

When at last - for he moves with extreme slow¬ 
ness—he enters the room, f need no one to 
announce his name. A venerable patriach has 
stepped from the pages of the Bible, and a figure 
from Mosaic times has turned into flesh; this 
man whose shoulders arc slightly bent with the 
burden of nearly eighty years of mundane exist¬ 
ence, can be none other than the Master 

Mahasaya. In that grave, sober presence 1 

realize instantly that there can be no light persi¬ 
flage, no bandying of wit and humour, no utter¬ 
ance even of the harsh synicism and dark 
scepticism which overshadow m> soul trom time 
to time. His character, with i\;> coniingling of 
perfect faith in God and nobility of conduct, is 
written in his appearance for all to see. 

Caught in the magnetic spell of M., 
Brunton went night after night ‘less to bear 
... than to bask in the spiritual sunshine of 

Srimad Bhaguvatatn, 10.31.9. 


his presence... he (M.) has found some 
inner bliss and the radiation of it seems 
palpable.* Touched by that bliss, Mr. Bran- 
ton further stated : 

Often, 1 forgot his words, but I cannot forget 
his benign personality.... He has strangely stirred 
me. I banish the thought of sleep and wander 
through many streets. When at length ... I 
reflect that if anyone could free me from the 
intellectual scepticism to which I cling and attach 
me to a life of simple faith, it is undoubtedly the 
Master Mahasaya. 2 

M. represented the ideal and philosophy 
of inward living in everything he did and 
said. That is character. The core of his 
character lay in one-pointedness. Swami 
Raghavananda, who associated himself 
closely with M. during his last six years, 
remarks : ‘Among those who lived with M. 
in later days some felt that he always lived 
in constant and conscious union with God 
even with open eyes.’ : * Saturated through 
and through with the memories of Sri Rama- 
krishna, M's elevated life inspired many to 
take up spiritual life earnestly. He was truly 
a refuge for countless persons in the city 
of Calcutta. Those who were buffeted by 
sorrow, suffering and despair found in M. 
deep solace, comfort and inspiration. M's 
residence, the Morton School, became 
literally a ‘Naimisaranya’—the ancient meet¬ 
ing place of sages where the Bhagavatam 
was narrated. 

One of the most significant trails of M.'s 
character was his unflinching devotion to the 
Master. Almost from the very beginning of 
M.’s contact, his allegiance and faithfulness 
to the Master was phenomenal. Never, even 
for a moment, do wc find him wavering in 
his total surrender to the Master. Doubt 
never crossed his mind about the Master’s 
spiritual eminence and, as such, his hunger 


2 - Paul Brunton, A Search in Secret India 
(London: Rider and Co.), p. 181. 

3* Prabuddha Bharata, vol. 37, p. 442. 
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and thirst for the Master's association went 
on increasing daily. He had the unique 
privilege of rendering personal service to 
the Master in many ways and on many 
occasions. His firm faith in Sri Rama- 
krishna’s avatarhood was astonishing. Dur¬ 
ing the last days of Sri Ramakrishna, when 
the Master was at Cossipore, M. visited 
Kamarpukur and other holy places sancti¬ 
fied by the Master’s early days. After hear¬ 
ing the detailed narration from M., the 
Master remarked, 'How could you ever go 
into such out-of-the-way places infested by 
robbers?’ And drawing the attention of a 
nearby devotee, he said, ‘Look at his love! 
Nobody has told him. Yet he of himself has 
with infinite care and love gone over those 
places and scenes because this person (point¬ 
ing to himself) had walked in those places. 
His love is like that of Vibh Tsana. ... ’ It 
may not be out of place to mention that M. 
had a wonderful experience at Kamarpukur. 
‘By the grace of the Master he saw all 
Kamarpukur as a holy place bathed in an 
effulgent light. Trees and creepers, beasts 
and birds and men—all were made of efful¬ 
gence. So he prostrated to all on the road. 
He came across a tomcat illumined with the 
light of consciousness. Immediately he fell 
to the ground and saluted it.’ 1 He had a 
similar experience at Dakshineswar also. 

M. was v. man of mystical temperament 
but equally strong was the nobility of his 
character. Truly, deeper than his genius, 
greater than his spiritual insight, even higher 
than his scholarship, is the character of a 
man. which at once excites our wonder and 
admiration, love and respect. Swami 
Vivekananda highly appreciated M.’s integ¬ 
rity and quality of being. In one letter 
from the U.S.A. he wrote : ‘When Rama¬ 
krishna left his body everybody gave us up 
as a few unripe urchins; but M. and a few 
others did not leave us in the lurch. We 

4* Swami Nityatmananda, M.—the Apostle 
and the Evangelist, part 1. p. 40. 
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cannot repay our debt to them.’ It may 
not be known to many that M. was provi¬ 
dentially instrumental in inspiring a group 
of young college boys to follow the monastic 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. When M. 
was a professor of English in the Ripon 
College he used to cordially discuss with 
these boys the great life of his Master. He 
told them, ‘Look here, Sri Ramakrishna 
renounced lust and gold; therefore, to 
understand Sri Ramakrishna rightly, one has 
to come in touch with those who renounced 
everything and have been endeavouring to 
put into practice the ideals of the Master 
and to realize God’. After the great direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, these were Ihe 
very first batch of youths who embraced 
monastic life in the Ramakrishna Order in 
1897.® 

Sri Ramakrishna says that the avatar 
comes as a human being to teach people 
by living the life of Truth. He serves as a 
great channel through which infinite divine 
wisdom reaches us in abundance. These 
words arc the highest source of peace, wis¬ 
dom and strength. Actually, the Master told 
M., ‘Whatever you hear failing from this 
mouth, know it is the Mother that is speak¬ 
ing’. ’The divine words of Sri Ramakrishna 
have been faithfully and carefully recorded 
by M. for the well-being of humanity in the 
form of the book. The Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, which is regarded as a revealed 
scripture of the highest order. The entire 
humanity is eternally indebted to M. for this 
immortal work. In the words of Bcnoy 
Sarkar. ‘His Kathumrtu [Gospel), “the 
nectar of words”, has turned out to be the 
most dynamic social philosophy of the age 
and this has created for him a position of 
one of the greatest “remakers” of mankind’. 
Again, ‘Just as lightning surpasses all fires 

(Continued on page 143) 

5* Swami Gambhirananda, History of Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Mission (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1957), p. 88. 



“COME AGAIN”* 


M 


Thy unique form 1 beheld 

When first I came to touch thy lotus feet. 

Blessed is the Rani ! Blessed is her temple ! 

For a living God walks in its precincts. 

Whence came this jewel of a man ! 

Whose eyes ever radiate love 
Whose face ever beams a smile 
Like a boy five summers old. 

Who is ever absorbed in bliss. 

Hard indeed it is to know 
What thou art—a man or God. 

A man of earth perhaps thou never wert. 

And yet thou art one who is my own. 

Or else why should my heart 
Be drawn to thee since the first meet? 

The thirst of my heart is quenched today. 

The crisis of life is lifted at last. 

What a wonder ! The gloom of heart is dispelled 
My life has reached its fulfilment, as if 
At the touch of the philosopher's stone. 

Who art thou, 1 wonder? 

Thou, the bliss of my heart. 

Thou, the star of love’s eyes 
That thirst for the vision of God. 

How can I afford to go back home? 

Where else is a home for me but in thee? 

My heart throbs in sorrow. 

When 1 think of parting from thee. 

But thou, the Lord of my soul. 

The knower of all my sorrows. 

Smiled with matchless charm 

And soothed my parching body and soul. 

In silence thou remained for a while. 

Cast a compassionate glance upon thy servant. 

And said, ‘Come again*. 


* Translation of the Bengali poem .4 bar asibe by Mahcndra Nath Gupta, the 
celebrated author of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. The poem is evidently an attempt 
to express the feelings that were roused in M. at his first meeting with Sri Ramakrishna 
in Dakshineswar. Owing to domestic troubles, M. was then facing a crisis in his life, 
and it was with a perturbed mind that he had gone to the Master. At the first sight of 
Sri Ramakrishna a great peace filled M.’s heart. The Master's parting words 'come again' 
acted as a benediction, for the disciple returned again and again until his life became 
indissolubly one with that of his eternal Master. The poem originally appeared in 
Udbodhan, Sravan 1388 B.S., p. 306. and has been translated into English by Swami 
Jitatmananda.— Ed. 



THE WHEEL OF DHARMA ALWAYS COMES FULL CIRCLE 


Had I been an Avadhuta, I am pretty 
sure, Nikasa. Ravana’s mother, would be 
one of my upagurus, auxiliary teachers. 

Nikasa was truly great. Modern philos¬ 
ophers write tomes to speculate on the pur¬ 
pose and meaning of life. If you do not 
go through those interminable intellectual 
wanderings, you are not a ‘cultivated’ per¬ 
son. Go through them and you arc sure 
to end up in bewilderment and exhaustion. 
Not so is Nikasa’s philosophy of life. She 
diil not even write a book. But she told all 
about it in perfect clarity, in two or three 
sentences, to Sri Rama. 

The story is told that when Riivana fell 
after his mad fight with Rama in Lanka. 
Nikasa was found running for life. Terribly 
surprised at the woman’s apparently over¬ 
much attachment to life. Laksmana said in 
wonderment to Rama, ‘Alisher children are 
ilead, but still life attracts her so much!’ 
Rama called Nikasa to his side and said, 
‘Be not afraid. Why arc you running away ?' 
She replied, ‘Rama, it was not fear that 
made me flee from you. I have been able 
to see all these wondrous actions of yours 
simply because T am alive. I shall see many 
more things like these if f continue to live. 
Hence I desire to live.’ 

According to Nikasa life's purpose and 
meaning are to enjoy God and His won¬ 
drous deeds. Golden Lanka lay in ruins. All 
her dear relatives including her mighty son. 


Riivana were dead. But Nikasa did not beat 
her breast or tear her grey hair. She had 
no bitterness. She had the rare insight and 
sense of humour to note in the happenings 
of history a consummate squaring of 
accounts of the wondrous deeds of God. 

* * * 

Like all others of my age, of how many 
things in history have I not been a witness! 
I wish I had Nikasa’s wisdom to read in 
them the wondrous deeds of God. 

Somewhere cn route half-way of his 
tumultuous life, Benito Mussolini wrote in 
his autobiography : 

Therefore, going over whal I have already done, 
I know that Fascism, being a creation of the 
Italian race, has met and vill meet historical 
necessities, and so. unconquerable, is destined to 
give its indelible impression to the twentieth cen¬ 
tury of history. 

On 25 July, 1943, after twenty-three years 
of dictatorship, Mussolini was overthrown, 
and Fascism was thrown in the garbage 
heap. And the twentieth century marched 
on without placing a wreath on his grave. 

* * * 

More than 38 million Germans had 
voted for Hitler on 19 August, 1934, and 
less then 4\ million against him. and thus 
was assured his ascendency to peaks of 
power which eventually dominated world 
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history for years to come. Originally his 
determination to restore Germany to the 
place from where the Diktat of Versailles 
had cast her down, won him near universal 
acclaim of the Germans. On 1 September, 
1939, Germans invaded Poland, and within 
two days on 3 September, Britain and 
France declared war against Germany, and 
the Second World War began. Horrors of 
the war—including what was perpetrated at 
Belsen, Dachau, Buchenwald and Auschwitz 
—which brought far-reaching upheavals in 
history are too well-known to need recount¬ 
ing here. On 30 April, 1945, Hitler lay dead 
in the debris of the chancellery, from where 
he had commanded his supposedly invin¬ 
cible armies. Germany lay prostrate in 
ignominious defeat. How soon was national 
karma-phala, fruits of deeds, harvested in 
Germany! 

* * • 

While at college we had on our syllabus 
a book on the good work done by Britain in 
India, in which cliches like ‘the sun never sets 
in the British empire' were taught like mahd- 
vakyas, great utterances of the scriptures. 
It will be considered bad taste today to 
mention all the ‘good work* England did 
in India, after Pandit Nehru’s magnanimous 
post-independence decision to stay with¬ 
in the Commonwealth was sanctified with 
the tears of Winston Churchill. The sun 
went down the horizon of British empire 
never to rise again. The world watched in 
astonishment how the ‘half-naked fakir’ 
became Destiny’s instrument to set in mo¬ 
tion the rolling ofF of the colonial empire, 
and the liberation of the people who had 
been in chains all over the world. If Britain 
allows her ‘skinheads* to shape lser modem 
history what else can she lose but her tiny 
home-island ? 

* * * 

Most people of my age would remember 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s ‘Tryst with Destiny* mid¬ 
night speech of 15 August 1947. What 


uproarious, delirious joy! But how came 
then that flowing river of Blood over the 
green pastures of India after the Mahatma 
and the nation had preached so much about 
non-violence for more than a quarter of a 
century? The indivisible India was cut to 
pieces; men, women, children were 
butchered just when history was maturing 
into a glorious consummation. Why did the 
moment of glory turn into a moment of his¬ 
toric agony ? 

Well, could it be that the Wheel of 
Dharma was coming to a full circle in rather 
a neat manner? The great poet Tagore 
had made a prophetic utterance, ‘O my 
hapless country you will be made one in 
insult with those whom you have insulted. 
You will have to share the same food and 
drink with them in adversity’. 

Thu vivisection of the country was a great 
leveller. Aristocratic people who had lost 
their all, found themselves in the same relief 
camps as the poor, receiving doles from the 
same free kitchen! That was democracy 
cooked in the kitchen of Nemesis. 

It is often said that India was divided in 
the name of religion. That is a misreading 
of history. Dharma does not divide. It 
unites and upholds. Those who got India 
severed were mostly the people whom 
Hindus had denied their fundamental hu¬ 
man rights as Hindus. When those very 
people became Muslims they had little love 
for the image of that India, which had 
denied them their rights as human beings. 

Even today Hindus are not fully awake. 
They have yet to sufficiently expiate their 
past sins. Otherwise, why should there be 
these conversions of Hindus to other faiths ? 

God will teach. He can wear either a 
tilak or a fez, as it suits Him. But He will 
teach. If man does not behave as a human 
being. He will not hesitate to rough-handle 
him. Do not expect God to be a butterball 
all the time. He is the thunder-bolt as well. 
When we refuse to learn. He will break 
open our heads in a manner that we may 
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understand. Hindus must read history 1: 
a new light. 7 hey must hasten to claim 
and reclaim those who, though insulted and 
disowned, still linger in the fold hoping 
that good sense viill some day prevail among 
brother men. 

God's glory is not all milk and honey only. 
What about a deluge? Has it no beauty? 
But then we must be strong enough to take 
it. The great hepe of India is that Hindus 
have not yet started pushing out Dharma by 
rhe front door! 

• • * 

Did we not witness in history how the 
ancient homeless Jewish people, after cen¬ 
turies of wanderings, at last got their home¬ 
stead, Israel, in 1945 ? What wonder then 
that, once settled in their beloved home¬ 
land, they should defend it with fierce 

determination backed by their evcr-vigilant, 
ever-increasing technological efficiency ? 
What, however, is strange is that the same 
people who value their homeland above 

heaven in the world should stubbornly deny 
the same right to the Palestinian people. 
Well, perhaps this is the law of disorder in 
the world, which invites Providence’s opera¬ 
tion corrective in history. Israel continues to 
accumulate national karma with such reck¬ 
less abandon that you wonder if during the 
ages this ancient and intelligent race 
really learnt anything. Otherwise how 
could Mcnachem Begin have the Tammuz 
reactor, the nuclear installation of Iraq 
destroyed without provocation, on the plea 
that he had the responsibility and right to 
make the future of the children of Zionism 
safe and secure? After Hiranyakasipu, no 
one has behaved with such pre-emptive pre- 
datorincss against a hypothetical enemy and 
with such impunity. At the same time, 
Israel’s own nuclear installation has been 
- studiously kept out of bounds of the inspect¬ 
ing power of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Begin perhaps is not aware 
that there is another Agency which has been 


keeping all accounts straight. He has not 
only rendered the destruction of Israel’s 
nuclear installation morally defensible, but 
also sent a passionate invitation to Destiny 
to do it. It may be helpful to know that 
Zionism has its crucifier in its own base¬ 
ment. Though ArT Krsna taught in a very 
different context that you are your own 
friend and your own enemy, the Jewish 
people, under the leadership of Begin, have 
applied this truth partially in history and 
shown how to be one’s own enemy ! 

» * * 

Those who have read John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima would appreciate why I had 
difficulty for nights in sleeping after reading 
that book. This was what the first atom 
bomb had done : 

i 

... some 60.000 Japanese men, women and 
children were killed, and 1,00.000 injured; and 
almost the whole of a great seaport, a city of 
2.50,000 people, was destroyed by blast or by fire. 

This only gives a faint glimpse of the 
terrible human sufTcring it actually entailed. 

Later on, when one day T stood in the 
great hall of the Peace Museum in Hiro¬ 
shima, where one wall depicted 'Hiroshima 
destroyed’ and the other wall ‘Hiroshima 
rebuilt', and read the writings on the wall, 
I could get an insight into the secret of 
Japan's amazing recovery. Japan took the 
scourge of history as a just spanking from 
the hands of Destiny, without insolence, 
bitterness and delusion and with graceful 
humility. This was heroism of the highest 
order. 

At the same time I was appalled at the 
weight of the accumulated national karma 
that hud come to settle on the developing 
future of America. T am aware that young 
America’s shoulders are broad, also that 
some expiation was forthwith done through 
the Marshall Plan. But how little was that 
in comparison with the enormity of the 
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crime America perpetrated in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki! 

Pearl Harbour could not be enough of 
an invitation for the enormous deed in 
Hiroshima. 'According to some military 
strategists, Japan had in effect already 
surrendered. The atom bomb was not used 
for gaining victory but for testing the new 
weapon and incidentally for annihilating the 
fallen, with what moral justification not 
known even to thinking Americans. 

It would, however, appear that Destiny 
took the issue on hand rather briskly. Was 
it why. no one knows, to defend or offend 
that America went, sort of deterministically 
propelled as it were, into war with Viet 
Nam? Though it is not known that some 
one from Viet Nam ever went back to 
America to prick a pin in the flesh of an 
American, yet for years America carried on 
incessant bombing, virtually converting the 
country’s terrain into a sieve, destroying 
everything that came under its savage mili¬ 
tary might, and in the process sacrificing 
thousands upon thousands of her bright 
young sons, as if they were rotten eggs to 
be heaped in the garbage can on the way- 
side of history, only to purchase the most 
humiliating defeat in all American history, 
that too not at the hands of a peer, but at 
the hands of a so-called ‘under-developed’ 
nation ? Once again it was proved that no 
weapon was more powerful in the world than 
the united will of a nation fighting for a 
just cause. 

Tf America's defeat in Viet Nam were 
read in good part by some introspective 
Americans, they could read in that the 
beckoning of Destiny to V.e nation to 
resume the discontinued pilgrimage of the 
Pilgrim Fathers! 

* * * 

Was it also by any chance a continuation 
of America’s involuntary expiation that fifty 
and more American hostages were put 


through an unnerving drama of anguish by 
the Islamic fundamentalists of Iran? It 
has been said by a saint that the Lord 
breaks one clod of earth with another’, mean¬ 
ing thereby, perhaps, that He makes use 
of one offender to chastise and educate 
another. That self-appointed custodian of 
God's moral order, known as Ayatollah 
Khomeini, offended God to such an extent 
by his over-wrought guardianship of Iran, 
that soon His thunder-bolt fell upon Iran 
in the form of invasion by Iraq. A Muslim 
country invading another Muslim country 
only proved that Destiny was not a party in 
Pan-Islamism. God is neither a Christian, 
nor a Hindu nor a Mussalman. He is the 
essence of Truth, the guardian of the Moral 
Order. Jimmy Carter’s last moments of 
defeat turned out to be the greatest moments 
ol his glory in that, by not considering bil¬ 
lions of dollars as of any greater value than 
the lives of American hostages in Tran, he 
secured their release and a niche for him¬ 
self in modern American history. It was a 
moment of great joy all over the world to 
witness the released Americans flying into 
the open arms of their tearful dear ones. 

But could any one know beforehand 
what more price was Destiny going to ex¬ 
tract from Tran for the inhuman psychologi¬ 
cal torture inflicted on the mind of 
America ? Was the bomb explosion at 
Teheran which swept away 150 leaders of 
the powerful Islamic Republican Party, in 
nny way an extra-price tag tied to the 
hostage-commodity ? Who knows ? 

When Reza Pahlavi, the Shah of Iran, 
proudly celebrated the 2,500th anniversary 
of his dynasty in a more than extravagant 
manner, little did he know that he had dug 
his grave in an unforeseen exile. He perhaps 
did not know this even when he flew out 
of Teheran, sentimentally taking with him 
some soil of his ancient land and his accu¬ 
mulated wealth. Now it is known that, as 
far as Shah Pahlavi was concerned, all the 
wealth of Tran was of no avail: he only 
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needed a sanctified little pit in the bosom of 
the earth to allow his cancerous body to 
become one with the soil of the world. 

When Ayatollah Khomeini flew into 
Teheran like a Messiah in black toga, Iran¬ 
ians rejoiced for they imagined that their 
liberator had at last descended on wings. 
But soon they were to know better or bitter 
facts. 

Iran must watch out because Ayatollah 
Khomeini thinks that, out there, there are 
‘enemies of Allah’! 

So should Israel. As Bertrand Russell 
has said somewhere, ‘Stamping out one’s 
enemies in the nuclear age is an immoral 


madness*. So Israel must watch Lhc con¬ 
duct of that scion of Zionism, whose ’enor¬ 
mous and dangerous arrogance’ (to use the 
words of a Veteran American Republican) 
has already issued an invitation to Nemesis 
to have a mad dance on the ancient land 
of the prophets, where the blood of Christ 
still glistens red! 

No one really knows for certain. But 
one simply wonders. 

Weil, in any case, don't you think 
Nikasa’s two-sentence philosophy really 
works? and that she would be an excellent 
upaguru when I become an Avadhuta ? 

17 December 1981 


(Continued from page 137) 


and radium all metals, and the missile is 
faster than the arrow of the poor savage, so 
the Gospel surpasses all books’. 

M. passed away peacefully on 4 June, 
1932, uttering the names of his Master and 
the Holy Mother. According to Hindu 
tradition, a twice-born person is the real per¬ 
son worthy of veneration. Mere biological 
birth is. inferior to spiritual birth at which 
point of life one's spiritual awakening takes 
place. It may therefore be said that the 


real M.—the apostle and evangelist-was born 
in February, 1882 when he lirsl met his 
great Master. Devotees of M. feel it pro¬ 
per to observe his centenary by counting his 
age from that blessed day in his life. Dur¬ 
ing these hundred years the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna has enabled countless people 
to undergo spiritual rebirth. On this sacred 
occasion when thousands of people remem¬ 
ber this modern Vyasa with gratitude, let 
us pay our own humble reverential homage 
to him. 




THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN VEDANTA 


DR. LETA 

Having read that the sages meditated and 
then entered into the transcendental con¬ 
sciousness known as samadhi or nirvana, 
naive spiritual aspirants sometimes assume 
that self-realization is to be attained chiefly, 
if not entirely, through meditation. So many 
begin spiritual life over-emphasizing medita¬ 
tion at the expense of other spiritual disci¬ 
plines such as prayer. 

Initially, the inexperienced aspirant may 
suppose that meditation is relatively simple, 
that he can meditate eilectivcly if he just 
sets aside the time and sits down to do it. 
But if he honestly tries to meditate properly, 
he discovers that it is much more difficult 
than he had anticipated. Thousands of 
thoughts and impulses come welling up to 
prevent his concentrating for more than a 
moment or two. When his mood is ruffled, 
wounded vanity, jealousy and anger rush into 
his consciousness with such fury that they 
push the object of meditation aside. This 
is a crucial time for the beginner. If his 
desire to grow spiritually is not deeply sin¬ 
cere, he will give up meditation in disgust. 

But if at this time of crisis he feels a 
desperate need for help—an intense longing, 
which, in fact, is a type of unultered prayer 
—he may attract the grace of a holy precep¬ 
tor, a guru. The holy man will encourage 
him, teach him proper methods of medita¬ 
tion, and instruct him in disciplines to calm 
his mind. One of these disciplines is prayer, 
which, in the words of Swami Satprakash- 
ananda, ‘is the simplest method of worship by 
which the mind is prepared for the practice 
of meditation'. 1 

Often, however, there are obstacles which 
guru and disciple must overcome before the 


t* Swami Satprakashananda, Meditation. Its 
Process, Practice, and Culmination (St. Louis: 
Vedanta Society), p. 151. 
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latter can learn to pray effectively. If the 
disciple is a Westerner, the superficially inter¬ 
preted Christianity to which he was probably 
exposed as a child may have destroyed his 
interest in prayer. Although Christianity had 
many saints during its first fifteen or sixteen 
hundred years, the average present-day 
clergyman even among the Catholics does 
not understand how prayer can culminate in 
the profound realizations of sainthood, so 
he and the majority of church-goers who 
follow him tend to use prayer superficially. 
Although there are always notable excep¬ 
tions, many Westerners pray more sincerely 
for temporal blessings, which they have seen, 
than for spiritual gifts, which are outside 
their ordinary field of vision. Coming from 
such a background, the newcomer to 
Vedanta has yet to learn the value of prayer 
in spiritual life. 

Another obstacle to be overcome may be 
the disciple's disillusionment with the effec¬ 
tiveness of prayer. Perhaps he prayed and 
watched others pray when some beloved per¬ 
son was suffering excruciating pain from 
terminal cancer. But no miracle happened ; 
the cancer did not reverse itself, as it so 
rarely docs. Seeing no sure evidence that 
the most deeply felt prayers are answered, 
the disciple may have decided that prayer is 
wasted effort. 

If the aspirant thinks of himself as a non¬ 
dualist, the assumption that the divine Real¬ 
ity can be only impersonal may be an addi¬ 
tional obstacle in the way of his learning to 
pray properly. If he begins spiritual life with 
this assumption, the aspirant will not be 
motivated to pray until he develops a better 
understanding of non-dualism. He un¬ 
doubtedly read that Sankara, the great 
philosopher of nondualism, stated that 
Brahman without attributes is the only 
reality, the universe of name and form be- 
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ing a mere illusory superimposition upon it. 
Reasoning carelessly from these premises, he 
may have mistakenly assumed that the per¬ 
sonal God, that is. Brahman with attributes, 
cannot exist. But if this is true, if the per¬ 
sonal God cannot exist because he has 
attributes, the aspirant himself cannot exist 
for the same reason. He feels, however, that 
he does. He eats to satisfy his hunger, and 
he goes to the doctor when he is hurt. As 
long as he acts on the practical assumption 
that he is a living human being, it is inconsist¬ 
ent for him to deny the possible existence of 
God. If God cannot exist, neither can he; 
but Sankara stated categorically that all 
individuals do exist, although they are usually 
unaware of their true spiritual nature. 
When the aspirant studies Sankara’s non¬ 
dualism more carefully, be will find that 
Sankara attributed the reality of God, man, 
and the universe to the absolute Reality of 
Brahman, in which all things exist and with¬ 
out which there would be nothing whatso¬ 
ever. 

Having realized both the personal God 
and the impersonal Brahman in the highest 
spiritual absorption, Sri Ramakrishna gave 
non-dualists the following wise advice: 

But if you seek Brahmajfiana, the Knowledge of 
the attributeless Brahman, then proceed to the 
real Sun through its reflection. Pray to Brahman 
with attributes, who listens to your prayers, and 
He Himself will give you full knowledge of 
Brahman; for that which is Brahman with attri¬ 
butes is verily Brahman without attributes... .2 

After he had had the vision of the personal 
God as the divine Mother of the universe, 
Sri Ramakrishna entered nirvikalpa samadhi, 
the non-dual absorption, through Her grace ; 
and, later, when his disciples came to him, 
he instructed them to follow his path from 


the personal God to the impersonal Brah¬ 
man instead of attempting to bypass God 
and approach the Impersonal directly. 
Whereas it would be impossible for them to 
enter into any kind of relationship with the 
absolute Brahman, they could easily learn 
to love and pray to the omnipresent personal 
God. 

When the misconceptions which form 
obstacles to prayer have been removed, the 
disciple learns that prayer can greatly 
enhance meditation. He discovers the merit 
of Swami Yatiswarananda’s advice : 

If any day you feel too disturbed or tired to 
meditate, you can just sit down for a few minutes 
and pray intensely to the Divine, Thou art purity, 
fill Thou me with purity. Thou art energy, fill 
Thou me with energy. Thou art strength, fill Thou 
me with strength.’ This kind of prayer will* calm 
the mind .3 

Prayer can control the distracting thoughts, 
the roving fantasies as well as the animosities 
and anxieties, which appear in the mind dur¬ 
ing meditation. Since die unconscious mind 
gives rise to disturbing, destructive impulses 
which seem to come from nowhere, it as 
well as the conscious mind must be con¬ 
trolled. This is best done by prayer. Intense 
prayer releases forces within the psyche 
which destroy the evil tendencies in both the 
conscious and the unconscious parts of the 
mind. As prayer lifts the mind towards 
God, the heart is softened and the bonds of 
evil broken. Therefore, Swami Vivekananda 
advised the spiritual aspirant. ‘Pray that that 
manifestation which is our Father, our 
Mother, may cut our bonds’. 4 God does 
not work from outside the human being. He 
works mysteriously from within to cut the 
bonds of the heart. 

The pilgrim of the Greek Orthodox classic 


2 ' Mahendranath Gupta, The Gospel of Sri 3 - Swami Yatiswarananda, Meditation and 
Ramakrishna, trans. Swami Nikhilananda (New Spiritual Life (Bangalore : Sri Ramakrishna 
York : Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1973), Asbrama, 1979), p. 334. 

P- 636. 4. Swami Vivekananda, Works. 1968, VI, p. 91. 
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The Way of a Pilgrim describes the trans¬ 
forming quality of prayer as follows : 

Pray, and do not labour much to conquer your 
passions by your own strength. Prayer will 
destroy them in you !5 Prayer, although wc are 
full of sin when wc utter it, immediately cleanses 
us.6 It is prayer which bears fruit in good works 
and all virtucs.7 Without prayer no other good 
work whatever can be accomplished. 5 * 7 8 * * 

Because he lived constantly in the presence 
of God, the pilgrim did not have to struggle 
to overcome his evil tendencies. The ordi¬ 
nary aspirant, on the other hand, must 
struggle hard before divine grace breaks the 
bonds of his heart. But if he is spiritually 
sincere, the aspirant will want to struggle to 
improve himself; and, in putting forth his 
best effort, he will discover his human weak¬ 
ness, his inability to force himself to be the 
person he would like to be. He will fed 
the utter helplessness, which, in combination 
with spiritual desire, inspires intense prayer. 
Then if he prays humbly to God, he will 
receive the help he fervently desires. Through 
the grace of God, the bonds of his heart will 
be cut. His mind will be renewed, his sense 
of values will change, and his evil tendencies 
will disappear. 

The struggling aspirant will be belter pre¬ 
pared for meditation if, when he first sits 
down to meditate, he prays for others, 
especially for those towards whom he har¬ 
bours grudges. According to William Law, 
intercession is the best arbitrator of all 
differences, the best promoter of true friend¬ 
ship, the best cure and preservative against 
all unkind tempers, all angry and haughty 
passions’. 0 Because it is difficult to be angry 


5- The Way of a Pilgrim ami the Pilgrim Con¬ 
tinues his Way. trans. R. M. French (New York : 
Ballantinc Books, 1974), p. 155. 

8 * Ibid., p. 102. 

7- Ibid., p. 5. 

«• Ibid, p. 6. 

9. Quoted by Aldous Huxley in The Perennial 

Philosophy (New York: Harper, 1945), p. 222. 


towards anyone for whom we pray, prayer 
can destroy anger, which is one of the great 
obstacles in the way of meditation, in addi¬ 
tion, the aspirant should pray for humanity 
in general, that all will live in peace and 
harmony and grow spiritually, each in his 
own way. ‘You will be astonished’, Swami 
Yatiswarananda writes, ‘to see how quickly 
this kinu of prayer soothes your nerves and 
calms your mind. Besides expanding our 
consciousness to some extent, this kind of 
prayer and salutation greatly helps us in the 
practice of meditation’. J “ 

But not everyone is like the sincere aspir¬ 
ant who prays in order to grow closer to 
God and realize the Self. In the Bhagavad 
(Jita Sri Krishna mentions four classes of 
persons who worship God, ‘the world-weary, 
the seeker for knowledge, the seeker for 
happiness and the man of spiritual discrimi¬ 
nation’. 11 Although some of these people 
pray for earthly blessings. Swami Vivek- 
ananda says. ‘All these four classes of people 
arc good, not bad. AH of them worship 
Him’. 13 Many have never tasted spiritual 
life and cannot be expected to know what 
it is. So when they pray, it is to the kind, 
omnipotent earthly father who can grant his 
children's desires. But even prayers for 
worldly things direct the mind to the divine 
With each prayer the supplicant grows a 
trifle closer to God. Very slowly perhaps 
over many lifetimes, God reveals Himself 
and directs the supplicant’s mind to higher 
things, to better prayers and goals. Thus, 
a prayer for worldly treasures can be like 
the Biblical grain of mustard seed, which, 
though initially very tiny, can grow until it 
becomes a large plant. So the sages main- 

3®* Swami Yatiswarananda. Meditation and 
Spiritual Life, p. 310. 

1 1- The Bhagavad Gita, trans. Swami Prabhav- 
ananda and Christopher Ishcrwood (New York:. 
The New American Library ol World Literature,' 
1972). p. 72. 

'12- Swami Vivekananda, Works, 1964, VUL p. 
120 . 
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tain that a prayer for one's earthly benefit 
is better than no prayer at all. 

But it is obvious that these prayers for 
earthly benefit do not consistently receive the 
desired answers. Everyone knows of in¬ 
stances where friends and relations prayed in 
vain for someone in agonizing pain. On 
the other hand, we read that the prayers of 
Jesus. Sankara, and the great sages cured 
leprosy and raised the dead. Because these 
examples demonstrate that prayer can work 
miracles, they motivate us to pray. Why, 
then, do our prayers so often go un¬ 
answered ? Jesus would surely reproach us 
saying. ‘Oh, ye, of little faith’. The divine 
incarnations and perfected sages were able 
to perform miracles because they had faith 
unlike anything in ordinary human experi¬ 
ence. True faith of a lesser order follows the 
first brief experience of God’s presence, but 
the unflinching faith of a Sankara or a Jesus 
Christ comes only after divine absorption, 
samadhi. Jesus had such perfect faith that 
when he was confronted with immediate 
crucifixion, he prayed, ‘Thy will be done’ to 
his compassionate, omniscient heavenly 
Father. Only those who, like Jesus, can sin¬ 
cerely pray. Thy will be done’ have the 
love and faith to pray successfully for 
others. 

Although prayers for earthly benefit are 
seldom answered, heartfelt prayers for spiri¬ 
tual blessings always are. Therefore. Swami 
Brahmananda counsels the .aspirant : 

Know that he is dearer than the dearest, and then 
pray to him with a yearning heart for his grace 
and vision. Cry to hiir. like a child ; he cannot 
resist viiur tears. 13 God’s grace is supreme: 
without it nothing is achieved. Pray to him un¬ 
ceasingly for his grace. Prayer is efficacious. 
He lovingly hears \ our prayers. 14 Take refuge 
in him. Pray constantly with a pure, sincere 
heart ; *0 Lord, I do not know what is good and 
what is bad for me. T am entirely dependent on 
you. Grant me what F most need for the spiritual 

13- Swami Prabhavananda, The Eternal Com¬ 
panion (Hollywood: Vedanta Press, I960), p. 252. 

14. fbiif., p. 270 


life. Take me along the path which will lead me 
to the greatest good. Give me the faith and 
strength constantly to remember you and meditate 
on you.’l5 

Jesus spoke truly when he promised, ‘Ask 
and it shall be given unto you, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you’. 18 ‘What man is there of you’, he asked, 
‘whom if his son ask bread, will he give 
him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent?’ 17 Sri Ramakrishna 
spoke similar words of encouragement : 

He is our Father and Mother, isn't he? If the 
son demands his patrimony and gives up food and 
drink in order to enforce his demand, then the 
parents hand his share over to him three years 
before the legal lime.M A man does not have 
to suffer any more if God. in his grace, removes 
his doubts and reveals Himself to him. But this 
grace descends upon him only after he has prayed 
to God with intense yearning of heart and 
practised spiritual discipline. The Mother feels 
compassion for her child when she secs him 
running about breathlessly. She has been hiding 
herself; now she appears before the child. 1 ® 

Prayers for spiritual gifts bring grace to the 
aspirant exactly in proportion to his spiritual 
longing. Of course, the average aspirant 
docs not experience the ultimate divine 
absorption immediately. His longing is not 
sufficient for that. He receives the grace of 
God by slow degrees as he (persists in his 
prayer, meditation, and other spiritual prac¬ 
tices. Each honest prayer opens his heart 
to a little divine joy, which increases his 
longing. This greater longing intensifies his 
future prayer. Therefore, he should work to 
develop the habit of praying constantly. 

There is no better example for the aspir¬ 
ant who is trying to learn to pray without 
ceasing than the pilgrim in The Way of a 
Pilgrim. At first the pilgrim repeated his 

IS* Ibid., pp. 193-4. 

4G* Malt. 7:7. 

17* Matt. 7:9-10. 

18. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. pp. 196-7. 

19* Ibid., p. 116. 
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prayer vocally in order to develop the habit 
of saying it on each step of his pilgrimage. 
Then he learned to repeat it mentally but 
with deliberate concentration so that his 
thoughts would not wander. Finally, say¬ 
ing his prayer became so habitual that it 
seemed to say itself. As the pilgrim grew in 
the art of prayer, his joy in it increased until 
he was absorbed in divine bliss as he walked 
unobtrusively on his way. He described his 
own experience of prayer as follows: 

It is possible to pray at all times, in all circum¬ 
stances and in every place, and easily rise from 
frequent vocal prayer to prayer of the mind and 
from that to prayer of the heart, which opens 
up the Kingdom of God within us.20 Frequency 
in prayer Is the one method of attaining pure and 
true prayer.2l The one thing I wish for is to be 
alone, and all by myself to pray, to pray without 
ceasing; and doing this, I am filled with joy.2® 

Prayer no longer seems dry when, in 
response to an ardent wish, grace opens a 
mine of bliss in the heart of the supplicant. 

Prayer facilitates meditation by increasing 
devotion, purifying the heart, and concen¬ 
trating the mind on God, and every attempt 
to focus the mind in meditation makes it 
easier to pray. The aspirant’s prayer is 
directly reflected in his meditation, and his 
meditation is directly reflected in his prayer. 
Indeed, no distinct line can be drawn be¬ 
tween advanced stages of prayer and medi¬ 
tation, which is also classified as prayer by 
Christian mystics. In The Perennial Philos - 
ophy, Aldous Huxley lists the four types of 
prayer known to Christian mysticism : peti¬ 
tion, intercession, adoration, and contempla¬ 
tion. Contemplation, the most perfect prayer, 
is defined as ‘that condition of passivity, in 
which the soul lays itself open to the divine 
ground within and without, the immanent 

20- The Wav of a Pilgrim and the Pilgrim Con¬ 
tinues his Wav, p. 148. 

Ibid., p. 144. 

22. Ibid . p. 13. 


and transcendent Godhead*. 28 The Vedan- 
tic mystic would consider this condition of 
passivity, so dose to the absorption of 
samadhi, to be an advanced stage of medita¬ 
tion. 

Both Christian and Vedantic mystics have 
observed that prayer changes as concentra¬ 
tion and devotion grow. At first, the aspir¬ 
ant has many thoughts, which he usually 
expresses in lengthy prayers. For instance, 
he has a great need to ask God’s help in 
combatting anger, lust, and greed. He wants 
to be given deeper love for God and for 
humanity. Such prayers are vital helps 
along the way, but they are not the ultimate 
in spiritual life. 

Swami Satprakashananda describes how 
prayer tends towards silence as spiritual life 
deepens : 

In the beginning a seeker of God may use many 
words in his prayer; but as his understanding 
becomes clearer, as his spiritual feeling deepens 
and his faith becomes intense, he realizes that all 
he needs is devotion to God. So he prays to God 
only , for devotion. He simply says, ‘O Lord, may 
I have true love for Thee ! May I have devo¬ 
tion to Thee’.s* As a person continues to pray 
to God intensely one or two ideas become the 
keynote of his spiritual life. Then the prayer 
becomes short such as ‘Grant me love for Thee, 
grant me love for Thee’. Just one or two ideas 
he holds continuously. Later one or two words 
become sufficient and most meaningful in his 
spiritual life. 2 ® 

Prayer flows into meditation when words 
cease at the point of perfect concentration on 
the divine. When the mind is stilled in 
meditation, the devotee becomes absorbed in 
the blissful divine consciousness of samadhi. 
He then knows the One whose name is 
Silence, and enters the peace which passeth 
understanding. 

23. Aldous Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy, 
p. 219. 

Swami Satprakashananda, Meditation: Its 
Process, Practice and Culmination, p. 156. 

25- Ibid., p. 160. 
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4. Pilgrim destinations 

We now come to the fourth part of this 
article,* a consideration of the destinations 
to which the pilgrim went and goes. From 
the beginning man has had a tendency to 
venerate that which appears to him to be 
mysterious or holy — believing such to be 
the supernatural manifesting itself in the 
material world—his world. There was an 
aspect of awe and wonder, and a desire to 
'redirect’ ordinary physical law in his favour 
—such was at the bottom of the pilgrim’s 
effort. 

Natural sites. Among the sites which 
attracted him most were natural sites of great 
beauty or which seemed to possess some 
unearthly quality and seemed to communi¬ 
cate something of God to man. Springs, 
rivers, mountains had a great attraction for 
primitive man, as they tended to make the 
divine palpable. Many picsent-day sites had 
their origin in such places. 

Sites associated with the descent of the 
Divine. Secondly and more important are 
sites associated with the appearance on earth 
of a divine presence. For example, in India 
there are numerous sites wheip it is believed 
portions of the body of the Divine Mother 
Sati fell to the earth. These sites are known 
and revered as ‘PIthasthanas*. Tn relation 
to such incarnations as Sri Rama, Sri KTsna, 

* In the first instalment or this article, which 
was published in the February issue, the author 
discussed the physical aspects of pilgrimage (like 
conquest of space and darshan or encounter), 
motivations of pilgrimage (like physical healing, 
penitence, salvation, etc.) and the means of 
obtaining benediction (like seeing or touching 
relics, drinking holy, water, etc.). The author 
visited maay of the important pilgrimage centres 
of Europe mentioned in this article.—Ed. 


Sri Caitanya, and Sri Ramakrishna, Hindus 
venerate four types of sites : the place of the 
incarnation's birth, the place of his enlighten¬ 
ment, the site of his ministry, and the site 
of his death. The same applies with respect 
to Buddha. 

In the Christian world sites associated with 
the life of Christ are regarded as supremely 
holy, and a great vogue for visiting the Holy 
Land commenced even in apostolic times 
and continued to the 11th century; to assure 
continued access to these shrines in Pales¬ 
tine against the opposition of the occupying 
Turks was one of the principal causes ot 
the Crusades in the lllh, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. In modern times the airplane 
transports the pious to Israel, where by air- 
conditioned bus they visit Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, the Mount of Olives, Jerusalem, 
Gethscmane, and Golgotha. 

Not all the sites associated with the life 
on earth of Jesus are in Palestine. For 
example, at Rome in the church of Saint 
Salvadore one finds the Scala Santa, the holy 
stairs, a flight of twenty-eight marble steps 
said to be from the house of Pontius Pilate, 
which Jesus is supposed to have ascended at 
the time of his trial. This staircase is said 
to have been moved to Rome by the Em¬ 
press Helene, mother of Constantine. Since 
centuries pilgrims have ascended these steps 
kneeling; for the past two hundred years, to 
preserve the steps from further wear, oak 
planks have been laid across them—which 
planks themselves have had to be renewed 
several times. 

The place of the Virgin Mary in Chris¬ 
tianity has been subject to considerable con- 
troversy-and still is. But since the 5th cen¬ 
tury Mary has been considered a di¬ 
vine personality. She became, in a sense, the 
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New Eve, who generated the new creation, 
redressing the original fault of humanity. 
During the 12th and 13th centuries she 
assumed a role often more important than 
that of her Son. She is the perpetual media¬ 
tor for man before God. It was as though 
she put herself forward ; or something in 
mankind wanted to have a Mother as well 
as a Father and a Son. She is more soft, 
more approachable, more sympathetic, and 
one could without hesitancy call upon her 
for help. The great hymn ‘Salve Regina', 
‘Hail. Queen of Heaven’, which T cite farther 
on in this article explores her qualities of 
compassion. 

Mary has surely inspired many to make 
great pilgrimages to her shrines, with fervor. 
Therefore, in considering pilgrim destinations 
associated with the presence on earth of a 
divine being we must consider those whose 
object was to draw close to and claim the 
attentions of Mary. 

It is impossible in this short article to list 
many of those pilgrimage destinations hav¬ 
ing to do with the Madonna. Wc may men¬ 
tion in passing the great pilgrimage site in 
Italy near the Adriatic called Loreto. A 
tradition of the 15lh century has it that the 
house of the Virgin Mary at Nazareth 
(where Jesus spent his childhood) was 
miraculously transported to Loreto by angels 
in 1294. The Santa Casa (as it is called) 
has remained an important pilgrimage des¬ 
tination for adorers of the Mother. 

Mary is said to have made many appar¬ 
itions in Europe (and even in the New 
World) throughout the centuries. It may 
be useful for us to mention three apparitions 
which arc reported to have occurred in 
recent years and which have inspired great 
pilgrimages important at the present time. 

On 19 September, 1846, at La Salette in 
the mountains of eastern France the Virgin 
is reported to have appeared to two young 
shepherds. Over the years La Salette has 
become an important destination for pil¬ 
grims. 


Then there is Fatima in Portugal, a site 
very popular since, in 1917, three young 
shepherds reported that they had seen the 
Virgin Mary there. 

Most important is Lourdes in southern 
France, which has become one of the most 
popular centres of pilgrimage in the Chris¬ 
tian world. Between February and July. 
1858, the young Bernadette Soubirous 
claimed that she saw eighteen times (she 
fell into ecstasy with each appearance) in 
a grotto near a small river called the Gave, 
an apparition : a lady wearing a white robe 
with a blue sash, a yellow rose resting on 
each foot. In due course the lady declared 
herself to be the Immaculate Conception : 
that is to say. Mary, who according to 
Church doctrine. although conceived 
naturally, was from the moment of concep¬ 
tion free from any stain of original sin. The 
lady instructed Bernadette to drink from a 
puddle of stagnant w'ater at the base of the 
grotto. She did so : in a few days a spring 
of pure water issued from the spot. This 
is the famous natural source from which 
comes the highly regarded water of Lourdes. 
Bernadette, at first treated with suspicion by 
Church authorities v/as later protected ; she 
ended her days as a nun at Ncvcrs in cen¬ 
tral France, where she died in 1879. Her 
undccayed body, displayed in a glass case 
in the convent church, has become a relic 
which draws pilgrims. 

The grotto attracted the curious, and it 
became the custom to drink from the spring 
and to pour its water on affected parts of 
one’s body; miraculous cures were reported. 
A church was erected just above the grotto 
in 1876, and over the years many additional 
installations have been built, including a 
second church and a hall holding 25,000 
people. The water of the spring is now 
piped to numerous faucets, where pilgrims 
drink and fill containers, and to pools in 
which those who wish to "do so may bathe. 
Absorption of Lourdes water and possibly 
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immersion in it are the foremost objectives 
of most pilgrims. 

Today Lourdes receives four or live mil¬ 
lion pilgrims per year; the railroad and bus 
stations and the airport are continually busy, 
and there are more hotel bookings at Lourdes 
than in any other French city outside of 
Paris. The sick and deformed are the kings 
of Lourdes, and very much in evidence. They 
come by special trains and buses, accom¬ 
panied by attendants who, as members of 
invalid-helping organizations, give their time 
gratuitously to accompany the sick, look 
after them at Lourdes, and conduct them 
back home again. T his service is also carried 
out by relatives; one secs many abnormal 
children carefully watched over by hopeful 
parents. In the streets and before the sanc¬ 
tuaries people on crutches, in wheelchairs, 
and on rolling beds are givcii a special 
place. 

My own experience at Lourdes was 
agreeable. The tone of the place reminded 
me of that of Benares; indeed the two cities 
are comparable in many ways. The great 
crowds, the diversity of visages and lan¬ 
guages, the religious dress very much in evi¬ 
dence (many nuns, as well as priests and 
monks at Lourdes), the uninhibited manifes¬ 
tations of piety, enthusiasm, and ardour, 
numerous people openly fingering their 
rosaries. One is conscious of an atmosphere 
of holiness at lourdes, especially near the 
grotto. The clamour of the church bells at 
Lourdes recalls the sounds at Bencares of 
conch shells, gongs, and chanting. 

During the season there are two pro¬ 
cessions each day, carried out, most impress¬ 
ively, in silence. (No dogs are allowed in 
the sacred precincts, and smoking and talk¬ 
ing are prohibited). Thousands march in 
the processions, and the sick are wheeled by 
.ever-present attendants. The procession in 
the afternoon is a great service of praise 
sung in different languages, during which a 
gorgeously garbed priest, accompanied by 
other priests, one of whom carries a protec¬ 


tive umbrella, moves among the pilgrims 
showing the bread of the Eucharist in a 
golden monstrance. At night a procession 
winds its way from the grotto to the church, 
everyone bearing a lighted candle, and most 
people singing. All day long there are 
masses at different sanctuaries, in various 
languages. And many do the fourteen Sta¬ 
tions of the Cross—scenes from Jesus' last 
hours, graphically rendered in ascending 
order around a nearby hillside, the figures 
of Jesus, his friends, and his persecutors, two 
metres in height, being in cast iron painted 
in gold. 

Those who wish to make confessions are 
received in a large hall: there are benches 
in the centre where the penitents may await 
their turn. Along both sides of this hall arc 
confessional booths. A sign above each booth 
declares in which language the confessed 
within is prepared to hear the confession ; 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch and so on. 

A priest sealed in a small office at one 
end of the hall surveyed the orderly move¬ 
ment toward and from the t.orilev.ionals. I 
asked him if 1 might talk with him. He wel¬ 
comed me in and indicated a chair. I ident¬ 
ified myself as a member of the Kama- 
krishna Order and expressed pleasure at 
what 1 was witnessing—a mass manifestation 
of piety. He said that the two great symbols 
of religion-water and light-were made much 
of at Lourdes, water the symbol of cleans¬ 
ing preliminary to a new beginning ; and 
light the symbol of the enlightenment that 
Jesus brought for individuals and for the 
world. Nobody could come l.> Lourdes, he 
continued, and participate in its activities 
without being benlitted. One of the bene¬ 
fits was to realize that one was not alone, 
but a member of a vast religious family 
struggling toward goodness. 

‘And do miracles really occur ?’ L asked. 
‘Are there healings here ?’ 

‘Yes, an international agency of medical 
specialists has certified about sixty healings 
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over the years; and there are at least‘six 
thousand that we know about, although no 
one has gone to the trouble of having them 
certified. There are probably many more 
that we we don’t know about. There are 
no magical properties in the water. Chemi¬ 
cal analysis shows that it is nothing but ordi¬ 
nary mountain spring water. The 
explanation for the healings lies elsewhere. 
But of course the great miracle of Lourdes 
is the joy that comes from the renewal of 
faith and hope one obtains by mingling with 
the faithful in the religious observances. That 
miracle occurs continually.* 

Tombs of saintly persons. A third cat¬ 
egory of sacred site which attracted pilgrims 
was the burial place of a saint. Emplace¬ 
ments where were entombed the bodies of 
bishops known for their spiritual qualities, 
popular religious heroes, and saints canonized 
by the church attracted the pious. (In 
Hinduism, because of the custom of cremat¬ 
ing bodies, worship at tombs is not practised, 
but samadhis or cremation sites are often 
venerated. We find the samadhi of several 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples at Belur 
Math, and the samadhis of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramana Maharshi, and Sri Aurobindo 
attract those who like to reflect on the 
qualities of such souls at the place where 
their bodies last rested.) 

In Christian practice, should the body of 
a saint prove to be incorruptible (considered 
a special evidence of purity and a mark of 
immortality) the body is displayed in a 
crystal case in a special chapel or in the 
crypt of a church. The belief of the pil¬ 
grim is that, although departed, the saint 
accords grace through his relics, the chief 
of which, of course, are his mortal remains. 

Since the 4th century, thus, the tombs of 
Jesus’ disciple St. Peter and of the influen¬ 
tial convert St. Paul, as well as of other 
early Christian martyrs, have attracted the 
Catholic faithful to Rome. In the year 
67 A.D., according to tradition, St. Peter 
was executed at a spot near the centre of 


what is now the great square before St 
Peter’s basilica. Close by existed a cemetery 
where martyred Christians were buried. In 
this cemetery was deposited the body of the 
Apostle. Later a small chapel was built 
there and subsequently larger churches, 
culminating in the vast St. Peter’s we know 
today. Recent excavations beneath the 
basilica have led to a tentative identification 
of St. Peter’s tomb. The tomb of the 
Evangelist St. Paul decapitated at Rome in 
A.D. 67, was marked by a temple built by 
Constantine, called today the Basilica of St. 
Paul Outside the Walls, a popular pilgrim 
destination. 

Let us now consider Santiago de Com¬ 
postela. This extremely popular pilgrimage 
centre grew up at a place in northwestern 
Spain where, in the early part of the 9th 
century, was discovered the purported tomb 
of Jesus’ disciple James the Elder. (The 
church of St. Thome in Madras contains 
the reputed remains of a third direct disciple 
of Christ, St. Thomas; a forth disciple, St. 
Mark, is the patron saint of Venice, where 
his relics are shown.) James the Elder was 
martyrized in A.D. 44 by Herod Agrippa 1. 
That his body should arrive in Spain is one 
of those pious mysteries which seemed 
credible during the Age of Faith. (Space 
prohibits our recounting the story of how 
this is supposed to have happened.) Indeed, 
it seems that the more fabulous the claims, 
the more interesting the shrine! 

Tn any case the purported remains of St. 
James became the focal point for the devel¬ 
opment of a great church and pilgrim 
centre. The relics were kept in a silver cas¬ 
ket in the crypt, which can be seen today. 

Thus in the Middle Ages a powerful 
vogue developed to make pilgrimages to 
Santiago de Compostela. From Spain and 
other European countries marched crowds 
of pilgrims. From Britain they came by 
ship. Four great routes led downward 
through France, crossing the Pyrenees and 
joining to bear westward along the northern 
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boundary of Spain. This was the famous 
Way of St. James. At times the traffic is 
said to have reached a million souls a year. 
Many famous people marched on this Way, 
including Charlemagne (legend says) and 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

At Paris the voyagers often started from 
the Tower of St. Jacques, which remains to 
this day in its little park on the Rue de 
Rivoli. The round trip consumed about 
seven months and wore out on the average 
three pairs of stout sandals. Gradually the 
pilgrim on this route adopted a characteristic 
costume. He dressed himself in a long cape 
which served as coat, raincoat, and blanket, 
held at the waist by a heavy leather belt. 
On his head he wore a hat with a wide 
brim. On the turned-up brim of this hat, 
or on his cloak, he attached several cockle¬ 
shells ; this became the mark of the pilgrim, 
and going on a pilgrimage became known as 
taking to the cockleshell. Why ? Legend 
says that a bridegroom riding his horse along 
the sea to his wedding was swept into the 
waves and drowned, whereupon the bride 
appealed to St. Janies (Santiago). The 
groom rose alive and well from the sea, his 
clothes covered with cockleshells—which 
became the badge of those who made the 
pilgrimage to Compostela. 

The pilgrim moved ahead, aiding himself 
with a tall staiT to which he attached his 
bundle of necessities and a gourd in which 
he carried drinking water. Going, he 
stitched a red cross to his back: returning, 
he switched it to the front of his garment. 

On the day of departure, with the par¬ 
ishioners assembled, the pilgrim attended a 
solemn mass; and he carried letters of 
recommendation from the pastor of his local 
church. These allowed him to be accepted 
by Church authorities along the route, in 
monasteries, pilgrim rcsthouses. and hospi¬ 
tals. A whole string of churches, too, grew 
up along the Way of St. James, some of 
which became pilgrimage sites also. Dur¬ 
ing the trip the pilgrim gained a bit of 
10 


money where he could by doing odd jobs. 
Sometimes his return was very much 
delayed; at a council at Rouen in 1072 the 
Church threatened with excommunication 
any wife of a pilgrim who, too soon con¬ 
cluding that she was a widow, married 
again. 

Whom would we encounter eight or nine 
hundred years ago on the Way of St. James? 
Christian laymen and their wives, seeking 
salvation; knights fulfilling a vow made to 
go pay homage to the Disciple at Com¬ 
postela if they should survive some contest 
of arms; monks and priests making the trip 
as the crowning achievement of their lives. 
Plenty of beggars, robbers, and swindlers of 
all sorts. Merchants, of course, as things 
had to be bought and sold on a route so 
frequented. Bakers of bread. A good 
number of masons, builders, architects, *as 
there was construction everywhere along the 
Way of St. Jacques. And finally govern¬ 
ment and Church agents, occupied in trying 
to keep matters in reasonable order for the 
protection of the pilgrims. 

And today the traffic is by no means 
diminished. By tourist bus, by airplane, by 
private car the pilgrims still go to Santiago 
de Compostela. One of the brahmacharis 
of onr Grclz Centre Vcdantique made the 
trip by bicycle. And those who like to hike 
with a pack on the back and camp along 
the route have rekindled the custom of 
making the journey (or at least part of it) 
on foot. 

But of all the places where one goes to 
venerate the body of a holy person, to me 
the most attractive is Assisi. This small 
mountain town in central Italy is renowned 
for its associations with St. Francis, whose 
life so recalls that of Jesus. Years ago I 
asked the guidance of a wise European. 
‘Where’, I asked, ‘can one go in Europe 
where one will “feel something”, as one 
feels something at Jagannalh in Puri or at 
Vishwanath in Benares ?’ He promised me 
that 1 would feel something in Assisi, and 
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when subsequently I went there on pilgrim¬ 
age, 1 did. ii was joy that 1 felt—that’s the 
only word—from the lower town where is 
situated the Portioncule (a small chapel 
around which the order of St. Francis began 
its life) to the old medieval fortress above 
the city—a vibration of joy. Others have 
spoken of the same. 

Assisi is all built in rose-coloured stone, on 
the slope of Mont Subasio. Its tiny streets 
are bordered with ancient facades from which 
bang pots of flowers. The town, still 
encircled by the old walls, has hardly 
changed since the middle ages. 

The story of St. Francis’ life (1182-1226) 
is| too well known to be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say that Francis had several 
visions of Christ and of the Virgin. It is 
said that one Christmas he organized a 
nativity pageant; and when he went to 
embrace the wooden doll in the manger 
that represented the newborn Babe, the 
infant Jesus came to life in his arms. Lov¬ 
ing the wonder and beauty of nature, he 
preached love for all created things, animate 
and inanimate. An outstanding characteristic 
of St. Francis was gratefulness—an appreci¬ 
ation of God’s grace, which he expressed in 
joyfully serving others. This is the Fran¬ 
ciscan spirit which one encounters even to¬ 
day, not only in Assisi but in Franciscan 
monasteries the world over. 

There arc number of places associated 
with St. Francis which the pilgrim will wish 
to visit. The great church containing his 
tomb. A nearby church where is displayed 
the body of St. Claire, a disciple and friend 
and holy woman who founded a parallel 
order for women. My favourite is the 
Portioncule. where St. Franc : ? died, which 
now forms the holy of holies of ?. great basil¬ 
ica built over it. 

I cannot resist inserting an anecdote about 
Assisi which will seem pertinent to those 
who have chosen monastieism as their path. 
Swami Prabhavananda made si pilgrimage 
to Assisi in 1959. His guide to one of the 


installations was a young Franciscan monk, 
recruited for the work of guide from the 
local Franciscan monastery. Swami 
Prabhavananda, interested to know some¬ 
thing of the rule Franciscans followed, asked 
the young monk : ‘Tell me, what austerities 
do you practice?' The reply, which the 
Swami enjoyed repeating with a knowing 
look, was: ‘Community life’. 

One could make a very long list of other 
sites in Europe where pilgrims have gone, 
or go, to venerate the body of those they 
consider saintly. For example, Vezelay, in 
central France, reputed to house the relics 
of yet another follower of Jesus, Mary 
Magdalene. In recent years pilgrims have 
begun to make their way to Nevers, not far 
from Vezelay, to pray before the body of 
St. Bernadette. Equally at Lisieux in north¬ 
western France, to visit the tomb of St. 
Teresa of the infant Jesus. And the burial 
place of the beloved Pope John XXili at St. 
Peter’s in Rome attracts continually increas¬ 
ing numbers of those who wish to solicit 
his grace. 

1 had an experience last year which gave 
me a taste of what tire atmosphere must have 
been at pilgrimage localities during the 
middle ages, it occurred in Guatemala, 
where the peasants of today, in their sim¬ 
plicity and religious fervour, may be thought 
to resemble the common folk of Europe of 
a thousand years ago. In the ancient capi¬ 
tal of Antigua there stands the church of 
St. FrancLco. In a niche in the wall of 
the nave is the burial place of the 17th cen¬ 
tury Pedro Bethacourt, considered a saint 
by the people of Guatemala. It is believed 
that wishes made at Pedro Bcthacourt's 
tomb will be granted. It being a Sunday, 
the square before the church was a busy 
marketplace, and in the church one found 
crowds of pious Amerindians on their 
knees, praying, telling tbeir beads, and light¬ 
ing candles. There was a considerable line 
of people waiting to kneel before the tomb 
of Pedro Bethacourt I joined the line, 
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reflecting on what petitions must be dose 
to the hearts of these humble people : per¬ 
haps a barren woman praying for a baby, 
a man thinking the saint might help him 
And a job, a girl hoping for a husband, a 
side person desirous of healing, an old 
woman praying for a holy death. The 
sweetly curious aspect is that it is the prac¬ 
tice to rap three times on the grill protecting 
the tomb before expressing one's wish, to 
attract the saint’s attention! As in my 
turn I knocked, 1. sensed the age-old faith 
of the pilgrim : he is there, and he will 
help. 

Relics. There were not enough whole 
bodies of saints to fill the demand, so one 
had to make do with lesser relies. These 
may be parts of the body of a saint: a 
bit of bone, some locks of hair, cuttings 
from the fingernails, or clothing or other 
objects used by the revered person. The 
objective of the pilgrim was to draw close 
to the Ideal in the presence of something 
closely associated with him or her. The 
crowds before Sri Ramakrishna’s relics dis¬ 
played at Belur Math on his birthday ex¬ 
press the same aspiration. 

In the Middle Ages those in charge of 
pilgrim centres vied with one another 
to have and to display the most 
remarkable relics possible, for the 
pilgrim ‘business’ was lucrative. Competi¬ 
tion ensued as to who possessed the most 
remarkable relics. Crowds-gaped at the 
following, all purported to be genuine : 
Mary’s wedding ring, a feather from the 
wing of the Archangel Gabriel, Jesus’ navel, 
some drops of Jesus’ blood. Relics having 
to do with the Virgin Mary were always 
attractive to the pious; many churches dis¬ 
played a belt, a robe, a veil, a pair of shoes, 
a pair of gloves that had supposedly been 
worn by her—even drops of her milk. Pieces 
of the cross on which Christ had been cru¬ 
cified were popular, and as we know, King 
Louis XI of France built an entire church 
in Paris, the Sainte Chapelle, to house one 


of the most splendid of all relics, the pur¬ 
ported crown of thorns worn by Jesus at 
the time of his condemnation by Pilate. 
Even today we find learned discussions go¬ 
ing on about the authenticity of the Shroud 
of Turin, the supposed burial cloth of Jesus, 
on which a likeness appears, perhaps of 
him. 

As for the saints, there was such a 
demand for their relics that the body was 
sometimes dismembered with, for example, 
one arm going to one sanctuary and one 
to another. These were displayed in gorge¬ 
ous reliquaries of crystal and gold. But less 
credulous observers began to notice that if 
all such relics were genuine, some popular 
saints must have had arms or heads or otter 
members much in excess of the customary 
number! 

The Church tried to regulate such abu&s, 
but the traffic in relics became so scandal¬ 
ous, and the competing claims so preposter¬ 
ous, that by the 16th century the question 
of relics was one which helped launch the 
Protestant reformation. 

Images. The adoration of images had 
its place in Christian worship, and famous 
images attracted pilgrims, liven today we 
see that this trend continues, as we watch the 
crowds praying before the Virgin of the 
Pillar at Chartres, kneeling before the statue 
of the Immaculate Conception above the 
grotto at Lourdes, or embracing the figure 
of St. James the Elder above the high altar 
at Santiago de Compostela. 

Among the most popular images have 
been, and are, what are called the Black 
Madonnas. There arc severai dozen of these 
in France, several in Germany, and at least 
one in Switzerland. There is no doubf that 
these representations of the Mother and 
Child have attracted fervent homage for 
centuries. Of the many Black Madonnas in 
existence today only a few are believed to 
be authentic—that is to say, to have come 
down intact from the far past; many pre¬ 
sently enshrined in chapels and churches 
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appeared in historical times or are recent 
copies of ancient images lost or destroyed. 

The Black Madonna is a statue of Mary, 
usually seated, holding Jesus in her arms 
or on her knees. She has a noble, almost 
impersonal look on her face. The Child 1 
faces the world in wonder (as well He 
might!). Mother and Child generally wear 
crowns. The images are usually small, 
rarely more than seventy centimetres (two 
and a half feet) in height. That at Roca- 
madour in southwestern France—a famous 
pilgrim site for a thousand years—is even 
smaller. The figures are carved of wood. 
Crown, jewels, and clothing are touched 
with reds, yellows, and blues. But the 
peculiarity of the Black Madonnas is that 
the face and hands of the Mother and Child 
are black—a strange colouring in a part of 
the world where clarity of complexion is 
seen as a mark of beauty. (In eastern 
Europe Black Madonnas arc venerated in 
the form of icons. We remember, for 
example, that in June, 1980, Pope John- 
Paul II presided over a vast gathering at 
Czestochowa, in Poland, where in the 'sanc¬ 
tuary of Jasna Gora is enshrined a cel¬ 
ebrated icon of Black Madonna, regarded as 
the patroness and protector of the nation.) 

Many legends concern the ancient Black 
Madonnas, that they came from the East (it 
is true that some have an oriental look, 
and some wear turbans), that they were 
never fabricated but emerged from the 
ground or from springs fully made (like the 
so-called svayamhhu [ self-born ] Jin gams 
found in different parts of India), and that 
they have a ‘mind of their own’, with special 
preferences for certain shrines over others. 

This is a complex subject to which, in 
France, many articles and several books 
have been devoted. We shall touch on the 
subject briefly in speakins of two celebrated 
Black Madonnas, called Notre Damc-sous 
Terre at Chartres and Our Lady of Hermits 
at F.insiedeln in Switzerland. 

One of the foremost pilgrimage destina¬ 


tions in France is the cathedral at Chartres. 
So it has been for ages and so it is today. 
Foreign friends visiting the Centre V£dant- 
ique Ramakrichna in Gretz often set aside 
a day while in France for going to Chartres 
and back. The American Express company 
runs conducted tours from Paris several 
times a week. Why dp people go to Chartres 
so enthusiastically today ? Some go to see 
the famous stained glass windows, some for 
religious reasons; many report that there is 
a wonderful atmosphere in the great edifice. 
But I think that the principal motivation is 
to honour those of the past who contributed 
to the construction of such a work of art, 
and to experience vicariously the spiritual 
intensity of those who built so magnificently 
as a means of expressing their faith. Chartres 
is no doubt a triumph of Gothic architec¬ 
ture; but more so, it is a triumph of relig¬ 
ious fervour. 

In his Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres 
Henry Adams quotes a letter written in 1145 
describing the spirit of devotion with which 
people participated in the construction of 
the Chartres cathedral. The quarries from 
which the building stone came were ten 
kilometres away, and all materials had to 
be dragged on carts. 

Who has ever seen !—who has ever heard 
tell ... that powerful princes of the world, that 
men brought up in honour and wealth, that 
noble men and women, have bent their proud 
and haughty necks in the harness of carts, and 
that like beasts of burden they have dragged to 
the abode of Christ these wagons.... When they 
have reached the church they arrange the wagons 
about it like a spiritual camp, and during the 
whole night they celebrate the watch by hymns 
and canticles. 

Like many other churches in Europe. 
Chartres appears to have been built on the 
emplacement of a previous pagan (Celtic or 
Druidic) place of worship. There is today 
in the crypt a deep well dating back to 
Gallo-Roman times which seems to explain 
the origin of the original sanctuary—another 
case of ‘holy waters*. It is thought that the 
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well always had a religious character and 
attracted worshippers even before the com¬ 
ing of Christianity. It is said that the first 
converts to the faith of Jesus were martyred 
there and their bodies thrown in the well. 
Later pilgrims drank from the well, feeling 
that they were absorbing holy influences from 
those courageous souls, their religious fore¬ 
bears, who had made the supreme sacrifice 
ages before. 

Chartres has always been, in the words of 
Henry Adams, the abode—or more correctly 
the royal palace—of the Queen of Heaven. 
Of course no physical relics of Mary are 
there displayed, as according to the belief 
in the assumption of Mary—that she 
ascended physically to heaven at her death— 
none could exist. The traditional link with 
the Virgin is the presence at Chartres since 
876 of what was long called a tunic 
(actually a piece of silken veil) that she is 
believed to have been wearing at the time 
of the Annunciation. This relic has 
attracted a great surge of pilgrims over the 
centuries. Kept in a jewelled reliquary, it 
was the principal attraction of the cathedral. 
This ‘holy tunic’ can be seen to this day in 
the treasury of the church. 

Tn eifcct, there arc two Black Madonnas 
at Chartres. The image on the ground floor 
dates from about 1510. She is called the 
Virgin of the Pillar, since she is elevated on 
a single stone shafl. She has a reputation of 
being a miracle worker, and one finds always 
many pilgrims praying before her in the flare 
of numerous candles. 

But the Black Madonna that interests us 
more is she who is enshrined in the crypt 
below -the high altar, near the ancient well. 
She is called Notre Dame-sous-Terre, Our 
Lady below Ground. Various legends 
explain her origin, and some even hold that 
she predates the Christian period in France. 
Tt is the type of figure I have described 
above, a primitive seated Mother with Child 
on her knees. The present image, carved 
in dark, unpainted walnut, is a modem copy 


of the ancient image destroyed in the Revol¬ 
ution in 1789. Many conjectures bear on 
these Black Madonnas. Why, for example, 
their curious oriental appearance. Why is 
the colour of their skin so unaccountably 
black ? 

Jacques Huynen, in his book L'F.nigme des 
Vierges Noires, responds : 

Thus our medieval sculptors in using in their 
design the colour black indicated in the clearest 
terms that the Black Madonna was for them at 
the same time the Christian Mary, the Celtic earth 
goddess, and the Egyptian Isis, bringing these 
ideas all together in a profound representation of 
the feminine principle of the universe—the source 
of all earthly life, and at the same time the source 
of all religion and the source of the life of the 
soul. 

* 

Whether the medieval European mind 
actually thought of the Mother of Jesus in 
this fashion, conceiving of Mary as the 
Divine Mother of the Universe, or Shakti. 
this we cannot know. £ have never seen any 
reasonable evidence showing that medieval 
European man thought along these lines, 
although it is true that Mary was as early 
as the 5th century* defined officially by the 
Church as the Mother of God. 

Some explain the black complexion very 
simply, that these Madonnas were carved 
from wood which darkened naturally with 
the passage of time. This is how Father 
Matlhbus Meyer of Einsicdcln accounted for 
the skin colour of Our Lady of Hermits. 
Others claim that fumes from the candles 
burning before these images century after 
cenlury darkened the features. Another has 
proposed the theory that the skin of the 
Virgin was deliberately coloured black (like 
the flesh tone of Mother Kali) to distinguish 
her from an ordinary comely human mother. 
It was an iconographic technique applied by 
Europeans to set the Mother apart from 
humankind in the same way that Hindus 
added multiple arms to their deities to pro¬ 
claim them other than mere mortal man. 
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This is a fascinating subject and one which After St. Meinrad’s death his relics were 
may never be clarified to the satisfaction of venerated, and today his skull, set on a 
all. \ golden base and encrusted with jewels, is 


I would like to complete this discussion of 
images by referring to Our Lady of Hermits, 
a Black Madonna at Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 
This is a great monastery and church in a 
small city near Zurich. There are eleven 
yearly feast days celebrated there, the most 
important being the Feast of the Consecra¬ 
tion of the Lady Chapel, on September 14. 
Last year I was among the thousands of 
pilgrims present on that day. 

This day was enlivened in former times 
by parades, the enactment of religious 
dramas, minstrel shows, and the frequent 
firing of guns. Things are more restrained 
today, but still impressive. An early mass 
takes place at 6.30 a.m. The high mass 
at 9.30 is made splendid by the presence of 
many visiting priests, gorgeously vested, and 
an elaborate musical programme. Pilgrims 
are too numerous to take communion at the 
altar, so priests go out into the congregation 
delivering the Host, which people receive 
in the mouth, reverently kneeling, or in the 
hand. Vespers is at 4.00 in the afternoon. 
A great procession forms at night, in which 
the Host in its glittering monstrance is 
carried in pomp around the square before 
the church illuminated by innumerable vigil 
lights, to the exultant pealing of bells from 
the twin towers and the full-voiced singing 
of the pilgrims. 

Long ago the place was covered in deep 
forest. In the 800’s there arrived a hermit 
whose name was Meinrad. (’Einsiedeln’ 
means hermitage.) This hermit’s cell soon 
became a centre of monastic activity which 
in the years to come blossomed forth into 
the great community we find today of Ben¬ 
edictines. The fathers now have several 
branches outside Switzerland. They carry 
on educational work. The present abbot is 
the fifty-seventh in the succession, and there 
are about two hundred members in the 
community.' 


exposed on festive days in a niche just below 
the Virgin in the Lady Chapel. Tradition 
has it that the enormous baroque church of 
today stands on the emplacement of Mein- 
rad’s cell. The original chapel was dedicated 
to the Redeemer. But during the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th centuries the monks became more 
and more devoted to the Virgin.. The Black 
Madonna enshrined today was completed in 
the 16th century and is known as Our Lady 
of Hermits. The image is a noble late 
Gothic work of art, not quite four feet in 
height, from northern Switzerland or 
southern Germany. Mary is standing with 
the Babe in her arms. The image is made 
of wood and painted. The faces of the 
Mother and Child are said to have been 
painted originally in flesh tints, but they have 
gradually darkened and turned a silvery 
black. 

Clad in gorgeous robes, which are changed 
according to the season, the Mother and 
Child dominate the sanctuary. The Mother 
carries a sceptre in her right hand ; her left 
arm supports the Baby. Both wear tall 
jewelled crowns. With his right hand the 
Baby gives his blessing; in his left hand he 
holds a dove. Shooting out from behind 
the image are radiant flames which become 
golden clouds, and from these clouds, encircl¬ 
ing the image, forming an aureole, dart gilt 
lightning bolts. 

The first recorded miracle at Einsiedeln 
look place in 1338. By the 15th century 
Einsiedeln was celebrated all over Europe 
and was ranked among the leading pilgrim¬ 
age destinations in Christendom. It is said 
that 230,000 pilgrims visited the shrine for 
the celebration of 14 September, 1446. a 
vast throng considering how thinly populated 
was the Europe of that epoch. 

Daily before this lovely statue—in whose 
presence one undeniably ‘feds something' 
—the monks of Einsiedeln chant the gra- 
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cious Latin hymn to the Mother, ‘Salve 
Regina’. This has been done every after- 
noon for more than four hundred years, in 
this song mankind pours out its troubles 
and longings, asking the Mother for help. 
How reminiscent are these words of those 
of the ‘Sri Sarada Devi Stotram’ and all 
other hymns to Mother, sung from time 
immemorial: 

Hail, O Queen of Heaven, Mother of compassion— 
our life, our delight, our hope. Hail. 

Children of Eve in exile, in our misery 
we cry to Thee. 

We are sighing after Thee, sighing and sobbing, 
in this valley of tears. 

O Thou our intercessor, 
turn toward us 7h\ gracious regard. 

And after this exile, make us behold Jesus, 
the blessed fruit of Thy womb, 

O compassionate one, O pure one, O dear Virgin 
Mary. 

And she does help, for why else should 
they come, and continue to come, century 
after century ? Only God van know what 
inner changes have occurred here in the 
shadow of the Alps, and in countless other 
pilgrim sites—whai rise of hope and faith, 
what birth of noble resolutions, what con¬ 
solation and spiritual regeneration experi¬ 
enced as a resuit of the pilgrim's effort. 

New pilgrimage sites. It should be noted 
that new pilgrimage destinations are con¬ 
tinually establishing themselves. Where lioly 
people have been born, or attained Truth, 
or ministered to others, or left their bodies 
—to such sites ordinary men and women, 
hungry for consolation, soon begin to come 
and continue to come. 

Our age has seen the establishment in 
India of many new pilgrim localities having 
to do with Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, 
and the direct disciples. Swami Vivek- 
. ananda’s passage in America produced such 
devotee destinations as the Vivekananda 
Cottage at Thousand Island Park and the 
Vive kan anda House in South Pasadena. And 
in Europe devotees go to Mont-Saint- 


Michel with more faith, joining those who 
have been going there to ask favours of the 
Archangel for more than a thousand years, 
because Vivekananda blessed the Mont 
with his presence in September of 1900. And 
they fold their hands reverently before the 
Leggetts' rented mansion at 6 Place des 
Etats-Unis, Paris, or sit awhile in the little 
mountain chapel, the Zur Hohen-Stiege, at 
Saas-Fee, Switzerland, where he offered 
flowers to the Mother in August, 1896, feel¬ 
ing blessed to be in the same place where 
such a being once was. 

International traffic. The religious pil¬ 
grimage has now become internationalized. 
Brown and yellow faces are as common to¬ 
day at Lourdes as is the sight of school 
teachers from Chicago and plumbers from 
Madrid walking the ghats at Benares ,or 
labouring up the slopes to Gangotri. Some 
old sites are falling into disuse, while new 
sites, commemorating holy influences more 
significant to present needs and aspirations, 
are finding favour. The taste international¬ 
izes, the expanse broadens, but the old 
motives prevail. 

5. Summary : value of pilgrimages 

When Sri Ramakrishna got back from the 
one long pilgrimage he took, in 1868 to 
Benares and Brindaban, he spoke a bit dis¬ 
paragingly of the experience : ‘One who 
has it here (in the heart) has it there; and 
one who has it not here has it not there, 
either. Ail that is there is here.’ And from 
the highest standpoint that must be true. Wc 
understand that the sacred shrine we wear 
our feet out to get to is already in us. And 
yet, the darshan of that inner shrine is not 
so easy to obtain. Outer wonders and prod¬ 
igies attract us. Besides, the life we live 
here below is made up of hours that must 
be filled in one manner or another. Making 
a pilgrimage is an action of a positive 
nature, bringing with it perhaps in addition 
some spiritual benefit. It may be more or 
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less a distraction, but at least it is a worth¬ 
while distraction. 

It is the body that goes on pilgrimages, 
a body, made of matter. Behind the body 
we know so well there is another, called the 
subtle body, also made of matter but matter 
very subtle. This is the receptacle of all 
our karmas, of impressions from all actions. 
£very action we take, every thought we 
think, has its place in the subtle body, ready 
to fructify later on, for our good or for our 
impairment. Thus our present life is deter¬ 
mined, as is determined what happens in the 
future. Thus each of us forms his own 
destiny. 


For this reason, the pilgrimage can be 
justified as a means, innocent and interest¬ 
ing, to obtain darshan, to make beneficial 
impressions on the subtle body. If a relig¬ 
ious pilgrimage is taken in the prescribed 
spirit, it helps us to a development where 
pilgrimages will no longer be necessary. The 
conquest of space will then be all of inner 
space, the destination will be that pilgrim¬ 
age destination which is purely lighted with¬ 
in, and the encounter will be the encounter 
we have been straining toward all our lives. 

(i Concluded) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE SAVING CHALLENGE OF RELIGION: 
by Swami Budhananda. Published by Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras 600004. 1980. 
Pp, xv+ 272. Rs. 28. 

Ramakrishna-Vivekananda tradition has the 
uniqueness of contemporizing religious truths 
in terms of both the variables of dialectic and 
the invariable of experience. Whereas Sri Rama- 
krishna represented the centrality of direct per¬ 
ception in spiritual life, Swami Vivekananda, 
besides being an incomparable exemplar, himself, 
of this centrality, gave it firm bases in both tradi¬ 
tional and modern dialectical patterns. 

The resulting spiritual sensibility, unifying 
reason and revelation, puma and vijnana, seems 
to have determined, also, the basic modalities 
of Ramakrishna Vedanta literature. First, there 
is the literature of the philosophia porennis. The 
(Jospel, articulating with disarming simplicity and 
directness, the eternal truths of spirituality is, in 
this area, the generic archetype, the crest-jewel, 
of modern spirituality, illuminating, with uncanny 
subtlety, virtually every landmark of the Divine 
Ground. Second, we have the literature which 
relates the interior spiritual landscape to the 
dynamics of exterior, practical living. Swamiji's 
Complete Works is, doubtless, the defining mould 
of this genre. 

Swami Budhananda's book, obviously, belongs 
to the latter category. It is a penetrating study of 
some of the most crucial problems that we face 


in our life today. And the areas that the Swami 
explores in the eighteen cssavs that constitute the 
book, evidence a remarkably comprehensive 
range. Beginning with the ‘Saving Challenge of 
Religion', the Swami takes us through several 
areas of contemporary concern, such as, notably. 
‘Religion in the Nuclear Age’. ‘The Challenge ot 
Religion to Modern Man', ‘Can one be Scientific 
and Yet Spiritual?' ‘Youth. Dharma and the 
World’, 'Sanctification- -the Supreme Revolution'. 
'Good Life and Great Life' and ‘Joy of the 
Illumined'. 

The thematic variety achieves, however, a unify¬ 
ing focus in terms of the fundamental tenet of 
Ramakrishna Vedanta : faith in a totalizing, 
holistic approach to life. Therefore, the Swami 
begins the book—after providing a significant 
framework, through select passages from saints 
and sages, of the saving nature of religious 
challenge--with a trenchant analysis of the two 
strident voices that clamour for attention today 
and constitute an implicit challenge to the 
samanvaya spirit of Ramakrishna Vedanta. The 
first voice, the secular one, declares with enviable 
but essentially naive confidence: ‘God is super-, 
fluous. We have developed ethics wherein God 
is redundant We have, worked out sciences 
wherein nature explains everything. Fool, matter 
is all that matters. God is bosh. Give up soft¬ 
headedness. Cultivate your brain !' This is, in 
effect, the collective voice of behaviourism, 
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instrumentalism and semantic positivism. They 
reduce the complexity of human psyche to 
observable, bodily and mental behaviour, corre¬ 
late human intelligence and skill with the 
mechanics of experimental operations (the clock, 
the calendar and the computer representing the 
calculus of time and space) and debase the nature 
of every word—the Word of words, ‘God’ not 
exempted—to the level of verbal games of hypo- 
statization. 

The other voice is gentle, often bypassed if 
not stifled totally, but firm and insistent, reflect¬ 
ing the intensity of authentic experience: ‘Listen, 
hearken, O children of immortality, who dwell in 
these celestial regions, I have known and seen 
and experienced that supreme spirit, who is 
beyond the darkness of all illusions and delusions. 
Only by knowing him does one pass over death; 
there is no other way to the Supreme Goal.' 
(emphasis added) 

The implicit dichotomy between these two 
voices, says the Swami, relays itself on almost all 
the levels of life today: between ‘the egocentric' 
and ‘the cosmocentric’ life styles; ‘the dis¬ 
possessed* and ‘the possessed' representing respect¬ 
ively ‘the bondage of indigence' and ‘the bondage 
of affluence*, ‘the radical young’ and ‘the con¬ 
servative old', ‘the surface’ and ‘the depth' 
scientists, the mechanists and the mystics, reflect¬ 
ing ‘the modern phenomenal perspective' and ‘the 
classical spiritual perspective'. 

The pathological outcome of these ‘exclusive 
gospels', says the Swami, is often overlooked 
because there is also, alongside, an impressive 
‘collective awakening’ everywhere, an awakening the 
Swami rightly holds, to be ‘the result of the work 
of many sages, heroes and revolutionaries’. This 
creates a peculiar paradox: we have the materials 
requisite for awakening but we jjo not yet have 
viable modes of ‘converting’ this 'awakening' into 
‘individual betterment*. 

The saving grace of religion lies precisely in 
this area: it gives modes of total ‘transformation* 
by assigning ‘socio-economic measures’ their 
proper place in terms of the essential ‘spiritual 
striving’ of man. This can become viable only 
if necessary correctives are evolved for the 
dichotomous gospels of secularism and spirituality. 
For the alleged custodians of the spirit, religion 
should cease to confine itself to the dogma and 
crystallize itself around the nucleus of anubhava. 
Fund amentalis t attitude towards imponderables 
such as sin must give way to realism and bene¬ 
volence. *The greatest need of the world’, as the 
Swami says, *is to see the whole life process of 
the entire mankind in perspective, to correlate 


every effort of the movement towards ultimate 
freedom, and to order society in freedom, accord¬ 
ingly.’ Implict here is an enlarging of the frontiers 
of religion so that ‘whatever is conducive to the 
all round development of man’ becomes religion. 
Thus, the Swami cogently argues, if Russia makes 
a plea for nuclear disarmament it is not just a 
political strategy dictated by geopolitical interests. 
It is ‘religion, but with an unfamiliar face’, ‘a 
face unlike itself, voicing ‘the partial and un¬ 
heeded intimations of the not sufficiently 
accentuated, the undefined religious impulse of 
humanity’. 

In this sense ‘all freedom movements every¬ 
where in the world are movements of religion*. 
But, then, such a view can be a mode of release 
only, the Swami rightly cautions, ‘so long as 
“these movements", truly seek the emancipation 
of man and not the ego-centric hegemony of a 
sect, party, or creed*. As such societies, parti¬ 
cularly developing societies, planning desperately 
for regeneration, should remember that not only 
social evils themselves but also certain ways of 
ending these evils arc self-destructive. As the 
Swami trenchantly puts it, ‘even food going with 
freedom will not be enough for man, unless wis¬ 
dom is also ensured. Fat and free animals are not- 
necessarily wise." (emphasis added) 

Mistaking freedom,—social, economic, political 
—for transcending wisdom has been our recurrent 
tragedy. It has led, says the Swami, to the dis¬ 
tortion of the three basic quests : ‘the quest for 
immortality, emancipation and bliss’. Robbed of 
spiritual correlatives these have been dismissed 
as either fantasies stemming from (to use a phrase 
by Lovejoy) ‘metaphysical pathos' or regarded as, 
at best, imaginative metaphoric counterparts of 
the ’real miracles' that science and technology 
perform with their incredible range of gadgets. 
But this dismissal and distortion has a deeper 
reason. It is due, as the Swami’s brilliant analysis 
shows, to the essential dialectic that Vedanta has 
identified long ago: the dialectic of May2, the 
mistaking of the upatlhi for the ‘real essence’, 
the equating of vibhuti (the spiritual splendour 
of the dtman ) for the streamlined brilliance of 
our chromium, stainless world. An overplus of 
upadhis (especially erotic ones) and technological 
yibhuti makes us equate robot-power with &tma 
sakti. This is the essential trap in which, as the 
Swami says, *we have no way of knowing that 
we arc not knowing. So what we know is no 
knowledge but not knowing even that wc are not 
knowing*. 

Out of this dialectical and existential ‘blind* 
alley there is only one way: the way of the 
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illumined. It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
book should end with a graphic discussion of the 
illumined, the nature of the joy imperishable that 
they experience. 

In effect, with its impressive range, the subtlety 
and depth of its perception, and above all its 
sense of immediacy. The Saving Challenge of 
Religion is a book indispensable for anyone 
interested in contemporary patterns of life and 
thought. 

Da. M. SlVAK AMKRISHNA, M.A., Ph.D. 

' Associate Professor of English 
Osmania University. 

THE WORD AS REVELATION—NAMES OF 
GODS: by Sri Ram S war up. Published by 

Impex India. 2/IS Ansari Road. New Delhi 
110 002. 1980. Pp. 160. Rs. 75. 

Words are the expression of the divinity in 
man. They enable him to conceptualize Reality 
in its entirety. About the origin of language 
various theories have been advanced, but the 
theory of divine origin is more convincing. God 
reveals the Word and creates the world out of it. 
The Grammarian's theory of Sahda-Brahman ‘s 
the best formulation of language-reality relation. 
Whether words are divine revelations or human 
creations, one fact is clear that they relate man 
to reality. Without words human civilization 
would be reduced to animality. 

Sri Ram Swarup, the author of the book under 
review, makes an admirable attempt to study- 
human speech in relation to man's deeper psyche 
and religious consciousness. His discussions arc 
lucid and touch upon several concepts of modern 
linguistics. Systematic study of the language of 
the older texts can lead us to communicate with 
the minds of our ancestors, which, otherwise, 
would be impossible. Although words, at times, 
conceal their true purport, they usually reveal the 
mind of the man to a large extent. Proper under¬ 
standing of the ancient texts provides wider per¬ 
spectives for our present as well as future course 
of action. 

Concentration on some words procure unique 
power as well. The whole idea of mantra is 
based on this conviction. Tf words constitute the 
basic reality, the utterance of names or meditation 
upon them must produce the desired result. 
Recitation of names of gods provides the devotee 
an opportunity of communion with the deity. 
The author or the book is right in his stress on 
the theory of monotheism underlying the poly¬ 
theism of Hindu religion, ancient and modern. 

The work is a notable contribution to the 


science of semantics in general and to Vedic 
exegesis in particular. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey, M.A., Ph.d. 

Dept, of Post-graduate Studies 
and Research in Philosophy 
University of Jabalpur. 

SADHANAS FOR SPIRITUAL LIFE: Pub¬ 
lished by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylaporc,. 
Madras 600004. 1981. Pp. xvi + 166. Rs. 5. 

This is an inspiring collection of essays which 
first appeared in the 1980 Special Number of the 
Vedanta Kesari. Though the essay s are brief out 
of necessity, this collection serves two purposes. 
On the one hand, it provides its reader a wide 
range of religious disciplines from which to gain¬ 
fully and intelligently choose what he needs to 
supplement his own spiritual practices. On the 
other hand, it serves to foster intcrreligious under¬ 
standing. 

There are two sections concerning Sadhanas in 
the Christian and Persian traditions. Sadhana in 
Islam has unfortunately not been dealt with. The 
Prologue, and the three sections containing well- 
arranged essentia] teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi and Swami 
Vivekananda have added immensely to the value 
of this book. ‘Advaita Sadhana’ (section 4) by 
Dr. T. M. P. Mahadcvan, and ‘Sri Sankar- 
acharya's Teachings on the Steps to Concentra¬ 
tion' (section 9) by Swami Budhananda deserve 
special mention. 

Simple in language, direct in treatment, almost 
totally free from the chaff of metaphysical 
speculations, this book is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature on spiritual life. Wc hope 
that the spelling errors will be eliminated in the 
next print. 

Swami Aimakamananda 
Belur Math 

TELUGU 

V1JNANA SUDHA : by V. B. Shankara Rao. 
Published by Vajhu Jaganmohana Rao, Indian 
Bank. Machilipatnam 521 001. 1981. Pp. 102. 

Price not mentioned. 

This book is a modern attempt to bridge 
religion and science. The book is divided .nto 
four chapters with many sub-headings. The fiist 
chapter under the caption ‘Atmacarita’ exolans 
briefly and directly many philosophic terms like 
avyakta, sat-padartha, etc. The author does not 
aim to bring out the thought of any system of 
Hindu philosophy in a uniform way, but presents 
a flower vase of stray thoughts on religion and 
science. Though this small volume is of little 
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help as an advanced course, it will certainly be 
a source of inspiration and interest to those who 
intend to know the basic tenets of Hinduism in 
general perspective. The language is simple and 
the style and flow of words prove the author’s 


ability to wield the pen effectively. Though an 
‘Errata’ is supplied at the end, still some printing 
mistakes remain unnoticed. 

Swami Tarakeshananda 
Mayavati 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

RAMAKR1SHNA MISSION 

[Wc are giving below a synopsis of the Governing Body's Report on the activities of 
the Ramakrishna Mission for the year 1980-81, issued by the General Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission, Belur Math, on 26 January, 1982— Ed. ] 


Under the chairmanship of Swami Vireswar- 
ananda, the President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, the 72nd Annual General Meeting of 
the Ramakrishna Mission was held at the*Bclur 
Math premises at 3.30 p.m. on Sunday, the 24th 
January, 1982. 

The governing Body’s Report for 1980-81, 
placed before the meeting, is given below. Not¬ 
withstanding several difficulties and problems 
cropping up in some of the Mission institutions, 
our dedicated workers remained true -to their 
ideals and steadfastly carried on the selfless ser¬ 
vices of the Mission including strenuous relief 
and rehabilitation programmes in places devas¬ 
tated by flood, cyclone, drought and such other 
calamities. 

During the period under report a sum of 
Rs. 69,55.267/- was spent by the Mission towards 
Flood Relief in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Orissa and West Bengal; Cyclone Relief 
in West Bengal; Drought Relief in Bihar, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal; Disturbance Relief 
in Assam and Tripura; Medical Relief at Sagar 
Mela in West Bengal; Earthquake Relief in 
Nepal; usual Relief Work in Bangladesh such as 
distribution of milk, food-stuff, clothings and 
medical assistance; and Rehabilitation Work in 
West Bengal, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and 
Gujarat. Besides, different gifts valued at 
Rs. 49,26.276/- were distributed among the needy 
people of these areas 

During this year the Math and the Mission did 
considerable Pallimangal (Integral Rural Develop¬ 
ment) work for economic self-reliance for the 
villagers through Agro-Economic Service, Pisci¬ 
culture, Crafts, Schools, and several Mobil** 
Dispensaries. 

Besides Relief and Rehabilitation Work the 
following new developments took place during the 


year : A new Arogya Bhavan Block at Belur 
Math; Two Mobile Dispensaries, one at Raipur, 
and the other at Kamarpukur (under Pallimangal 
Project conducted by the headquarters); Medical 
Service Van at Vrindaban; a School Library 
Building at Malda; and a Braille Library Build¬ 
ing at Narcndrapur were inaugurated. 

A Universal Sri Ramakrishna Temple, Vivek- 
ananda Institute of Education and Culture and a 
Vivckananda Health Centre at Hyderabad; Swami 
Vivekananda Centenary Auditorium at Bangalore; 
Sri Ramakrishna National School Building at 
Madras; a Library Building and Vivckananda 
Hall at Tiruvalla; two new Math Centres, one 
at Lucknow and another at Kankhal; and also a 
Homoeopathic Dispensary at Dinajpur in Bangla¬ 
desh—were declared open. 

In addition to the above, the Mission con¬ 
ducted 9 Indoor Hospitals which served 35,336 
patients, and 62 Outdoor Dispensaries which 
treated 39,44,973 cases, and 761 Educational 
Institutions which had 92.772 students. 

The Mission's sister Institution the Rama- 
krishna Math, had 7,549 students in its 28 Edu¬ 
cational Institutions and Hostels, and served 
5,97,471 patients through its 23 Hospitals and 
Dispensaries. 

341 Educational Institutions and 48 Medical 
units including Mobdc Dispensaries, and Libraries 
were conducted, and various Economic Pro¬ 
grammes were implemented in Rural and Tribal 
areas. 

A Week-long International Convention of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 
was held at Belur Math in December, 1980. Over 
14.000 Delegates from different parts of the 
country and abroad participated in it. 

Excluding the Headquarters at Belur, the 
Mission and the Math had respectively 75 and 66 
Brunch Centres spread throughout the world. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Rural Reconstruction—the Basic Problem 

Although India has made spectacular progress during the post-independent 
period in several sectors like education, agriculture, industry, science and 
technology, it still continues to be one of the poor countries of the world. One 
main reason for this is the inertial drag of the villages, where live 70% of the 
population, on the nation’s economy. Without massive rural development work 
this country cannot attain overall economic prosperity. Anyone who cares to 
study rural development work in India cannot fail to notice three things : 

1. Left to themselves, the villagers are unable to improve their lot; they 
need external help. 

2. The help that the Government is extending to villages is not benefiting 
all sections of society equally. 

3. Economic changes, especially when brought about through Government 
agencies, create tensions among different sections of the village community con¬ 
verting villages into battle grounds for cast£ tfhr, class war and party war. 

Though Gandhian economy was abandoned by the Government soon after 
Independence, it continues to exert a powerful influence on the Government’s 
economic policies, planning and social welfare schemes. The pertinent question 
here is why the Gandhian way of rural development has failed in India. In his 
famous book Asian Drama Gunnar Myrdal, the internationally known economist 
and sociologist and Nobel laureate, attributes its failure to its inability to over* 
come the basic inequalities in Indian society. ’But all these efforts to create 
machinery for self-government, cooperation, and popular participation without 
changing the basic social and economic structures are essentially attempts to 
bypass the equality issue', he says. ’And this attempt to evade the problem of 
inequality is in large part responsible for the failure of these reform 
policies.* D. R. Gadgil in Economic Policy and Development holds that the 
failure of Gandhiji’s approach ’lay essentially in not recognizing the need for 
thoroughly demolishing the older institutional and class forms before a new 
synthesis could be attempted.* 

It cannot be denied that the Government is doing a lot towards village uplift. 
But paradoxically, these cfTorts usually benefit those who are already better off 
than most. The Government official ‘is not sent out to start a revolution on 
behalf of the Government, but to accomplish something practical’, points out 
Myrdal. ‘To do this, he naturally deals with the propertied class and the domi¬ 
nant castes. He can work with them, and they are more receptive, since they 
stand to gain most from his efforts. It is equally logical that the lowest classes 
consider him to be only a Government agent in no fundamental sense one of 
their own.* 

The conclusion ther. fore is that rural uplift measures attempted without 
simultaneous efforts to break down the existing inegalitarian institutional barriers 
are not likely to produce the desired effect. This means that village integration 
must precede, or go hand in hand with, economic uplift, and for this it is 
necessary to bring about basic changes in the outlook, beliefs and ideas of villagers. 
This is the fundamental problem of rural reconstruction. (Its solution will be 
briefly discussed in this column in the next issue.) 
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Arise! Awake! And slop not till the Gail is readied. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


'Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 

1. in the primeval age before the gods, 
the Manifested was born from the 
Unmanifested. 1 After that was bom 
Space. 2 Then came the upward-moving 
Force. 3 ( uttdnapada ) 

Rg-Vedu 10.72.3 

2. From the upward-moving Force was 
born bhuft (the earth), and from it was 
born Space. 1 Daksa was born of Aditi and 
Aditi was bom of Daksa. 3 

If K Veda 10.72.4 


* The Creation hymn begun last month is continued here. Human language becomes 
ambiguous and paradoxical when it is used to convey the ineffable mystery or Creation. 

■l* This idea is elaborated in Taittinya-Upani$ad (2.1) and Chandogya-U panhad (6.2.2.). 
See Samkara’s commentary there. 

2- Sayana interprets Qsah as disa, directions, the lour quarters. In other words, it 
means Space. 

3- The meaning of uttanapada is obscure. According to Sayana, it means ‘trees’, but 
this makes no sense in the context. The word probably implies the upward creative thrust 
of Evolution. 

*■ The Vedas speak of three worlds : bhuh. bhuvah and suvali, meaning the earth, 
the sky and heaven respectively. Of these, bhuvah also means the world of manes 
( pitfloka ). 

9* Another paradoxical statement. Without attempting to explain it, Sayana simply 
quotes YSska who says, ‘It may be objected: how can it be that Dak?a was born from 
Aditi and afterwards Aditi from Daksa? The answer is : either they were born together 
or, according to some mysterious law of the gods, they reciprocally gave birth to each 
other and shared each other's nature.* Evidently, Daksa and Aditi refer to the static 
and dynamic, positive and negative, male and female, aspects of Reality. Aditi is the 
prototype of divine Sakti, the great Mother of the Universe. 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s editorial discusses two 
aspects of Sri Ramakrishna’s personality, 
namely the world teacher and the deity. 

Swami Mukkyananda, an Acarya at die 
Probationers’ Training Centre, Belur Math, 
gives a novel pragmatic interpretation of the 
lsavasya-Upani#ad in the divine life. 

Among the several noted personalities who 
got involved in Swami Vivekananda’s life 
without really understanding his true great¬ 
ness and his mission on earth was Pramada 
Das Mitra. In the article swami vivek- 

ANANDA AND PRAMADA DAS MITRA the Story 
of their early friendship and subsequent 
estrangement is narrated vividly by Swami 
Jitalmananda of Ramakrishna Math. 
Hyderabad. 


INTEGRAL YOGA OF AUROB1NDO, THE WAY—I 

is a brief but lucid exposition of the funda¬ 
mental spiritual techniques taught by Sri 
Aurobindo. The article is intended not for 
mere perusal but for study and actual prac¬ 
tice. Its author Sri M. P. Pandit is a well- 
known scholar and spiritual guide of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 

In the second part of people of the new 
age Swami Vogeshananda presents a brilliant 
study of the spiritual crosscurrents agitating 
the turbulent world of modern American 
youth. The author wishes to acknowledge 
the help he got in the preparation of the 
article from his monastic brothers at the 
Vivekananda Monastery and Retreat. 
Ganges Town, Michigan, U.S.A. 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE RAMAKRISHNA IDEAL—II 

(EDITORIAL) 


In last month's editorial three aspects of 
the personality of Sri Ramakrishna were 
mentioned-namely, the ideal man, the 
world teacher and the deity—and it was 
pointed out that his status as the ideal man 
of the present age lay in his being the 
embodiment of the vijnarii and rsi ideals. 
Before proceeding further, it is necessary to 
state the view of his chief apostle Swami 
Vivekananda on this matter. 

In spite of his customary reluctance to 
speak about his master, Swami Vivekananda 
has on several occasions emphatically 
expressed his conviction that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna is the ideal man of the present age. 
According to Swamiji, the greatest need of 
the present age is two-fold. One is the con¬ 
solidation and synthesis of all the achieve¬ 
ments of the past and the present, of the 
East and the West. The other is a universal 


person who has actually achieved this in his 
life and has demonstrated the infinite 
possibilities of the human soul. Such a 
person alone could be regarded as the ideal 
man of the present age. Swamiji saw in 
Sri Ramakrishna the fulfilment of the widest 
possible harmony and all-embracing synthesis 
of human values and ideals, and the fullest 
manifestation of the divine glory of the 
human spirit. 

Therefore. Swamiji placed his master 
before the world as the ideal for the present 
age. 'Such a unique personality’, he pointed 
out, ’such a synthesis of the utmost of 
Jfiana, Yoga, Bhakti and Karma, has never 
before appeared among mankind. ... He is 
the true disciple and follower of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, whose character is perfect and all- 
sided like this. The formation of such a 
perfect character is the ideal of this age. 
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and everyone should strive for that alone.’ 1 

Let us now turn to the other two aspects 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s personality. 

AS THE WORLD TEACHER 

Swami Saradananda has described Sri 
Ramakrishna as ‘the Great Teacher among 
world teachers’ (dcarydndm mahacaryah). 
In order to understand Sri Ramakrishna's 
role as a world teacher, it is necessary to 
examine how far he manifested the follow¬ 
ing common features found in the lives of all 
the great teachers of mankind. 

1. A world teacher has a message for the 
whole humanity suited to the needs of that 
Age 

2. He starts a new sampradaya (spiritual 
tradition) which, through a succession of 
teachers ( guru-par am para ), becomes an 
independent religion or religious movement. 

3. His life and teachings produce far- 
reaching changes in society. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s message to the world 

The first message of Sri Ramakrishna to 
the modern world is the message of hope. 
Every age marks a critical period in history, 
and every age needs a messenger of hope 
to reassure the people. In the present age 
mankind is facing a graver crisis than it 
did ever before. This is the age of doubt 
and profanity. At the mighty onslaught of 
science and secular knowledge ancient images 
are tumbling down, old values are getting 
devalued, and earlier beliefs are being dis¬ 
carded. What the modern world needs is 
an undeniable personal testimony of the 
fundamental verities of religion like God, 
immortality of the soul, man's spiritual 
destiny, effectiveness of prayer, worship and 
service. This Sri Ramakrishna has provided. 
Through his stupendous spiritual endeavours. 

l * The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama. 1972), vol. 
7. p. 412, 


experiments and experiences he has re¬ 
established the ideal of God realization as 
the goal of human life. With the authority 
born of direct experience he has assured 
humanity that not only is God realization 
possible, and possible for all, but is the only 
lasting solution to the existential problems 
of life. To countless suffering people this 
assurance has shown a way out of sorrow, 
meaninglessness, anxiety and conflict. To 
those who are bewildered and confused by 
the benefits and limitations of science and 
secular philosophy, this assurance has given 
the inspiration to seek the ultimate reality by 
transcending the senses. 

The second message of Sri Ramakrishna 
is the divinity of life. Whereas Western 
culture upholds the dignity of man. Vedanta 
upholds the divinity of man. This funda¬ 
mental tenet of Vedanta which had for 
centuries remained obscure, being largely 
eclipsed by the Maya doctrine, has been 
revived in modem times by Sri Ramakrishna. 
He saw nothing but divine consciousness 
everywhere animating every living being. 
He looked upon every person as a unique 
manifestation of the Divine. According to 
him the differences of strength, intelligence, 
beauty, talents etc. found among people are 
due to the differences in the manifestation 
of divine Power in them. He saw human 
life as a splendid opportunity to realize the 
spiritual dimension of the soul. To him 
every human being is a potential god. He 
saw God even in the fallen, in the wicked, 
in the poor and the miserable. He discour¬ 
aged people from dwelling upon sin and 
other negative aspects of life. Even in 
Maya, which traditional Advaitins regard as 
the power of illusion, he saw two forces : 
avidya-maya or deluding power and vidyii- 
maya or liberating power. 

This message has come to mankind not 
a day too soon. This is the age of human¬ 
ism. Man is being exalted to the level of 
the superman, and human needs are con¬ 
sidered to be man’s ultimate concern. Man 
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is the focus of all attention, endeavour and 
speculation. While modem socio-political 
ideas proclaim the glory of man, the marvels 
of science and technology confirm it. Every¬ 
where people are awakening from the slum¬ 
ber of ignorance, emerging from the dark¬ 
ness of superstition, and are breaking the 
shackles Of tyranny and oppression. Never¬ 
theless, humanism is a limited concept. It 
does not provide a satisfactory solution to 
the existential problems of life. It does not 
reveal the true nature of man or the mean¬ 
ing of life. Nor can it satisfy the higher 
spiritual urges of man or relate him mean¬ 
ingfully to the vaster reality around him. 
Furthermore, when humanism is followed 
for its own sake, it runs the risk of degenerat¬ 
ing into body worship, pleasure seeking, 
materialism and slavery to the physical 
world. When pushed beyond a limit, 
humanism becomes self-defeating. To pre¬ 
vent this it must be made a means and not 
an end—a means of attaining the full divine 
dimension of life. 

This was what Swami Vivekananda 
attempted to do. He formulated a new 
humanism which stressed the potential 
divinity of the soul and spiritual oneness of 
life. He preached a divinized humanism 
which sublimated service into worship, 
human love into divine love and every activ¬ 
ity a means of realizing the ultimate Reality. 
This gives human existence a higher sig¬ 
nificance and every action and thought a 
higher purpose, and makes life a joyful 
adventure. And Swamiji only gave a prac¬ 
tical direction to the teaching he had received 
from his master Sri Ramakrishna. 

We now come to the third and most well- 
known message of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
message of harmony. Though this is a 
widely talked about subject, there yet 
remains a great deal to be understood about 
it. For Sri Ramakrishna practised different 
types of harmony at different levels of 
human existence. Broadly speaking, spiri¬ 
tual life has three modes or aspects; the 


ideal or the ultimate Reality which the 
aspirant wants to attain, the means or path¬ 
way to the goal, and finally the actual 
experience resulting from the realization of 
the ideal in life. In the school of Rama¬ 
nuja these are known as tattva, hita and 
purusartha respectively. The precise nature 
of each of these modes has for centuries 
remained a matter of controversy among the 
various schools and sects of Hinduism. One 
of the great achievements of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna is the reconciliation of these con¬ 
tradictory views. 

Regarding the first aspect known as 
tattva, the ultimate Ideal or Reality, Sri 
Ramakrishna achieved two types of har¬ 
mony. One is the harmony between the 
ideal of the Personal God and the ideal of 
the Impersonal God. God as a Person is 
the object of love and devotion, whereas 
God as the impersonal Absolute is the goal 
of knowledge. This distinction has kept 
Vedanta split into the dualist and non-dual¬ 
ist schools. Most dualists do not recog¬ 
nize the Impersonal, while the non-dualist 
tries to include the Personal in the realm 
of M3ya. Sri Ramakrishna accepts both 
as equally real and true. According to him 
the Impersonal and the Personal are the 
static and dynamic aspects of one and the 
same ultimate Reality. He named these 
aspects nitya and Wo, or Brahman and 
K&H. respectively. The Master elucidates 
his concept as follows : 

Thus Brahman and Sakti are identical. If yon 
accept the one. you must accept the other. It 
is like fire and its power to bum. If you see the 
fire, you must recognize its power to bum also. 
You cannot think of fire without its power to 
burn, nor can you think of the power to bum 
without fire.,... What is milk like? Oh, you 
say, it is something white. You cannot think of 
the milk without the whiteness, and again, you 
cannot think of the whiteness without the milk. 
Thus one cannot think of Brahman without 
£akti, or of Sakti with Brahman. One cannot 
think of the Absolute (nitya) without the Relative 
UU3). or of the Relative without the Absolute. 
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The Primordial Power is ever at play. She is 
creating, preserving and destroying in play, as it 
were. This Power is called Kali. Kill is verily 
Brahman, and Brahman is verily K&ll. It is one 
and thie same Reality. When we think of It as 
inactive, that is to say, not engaged in the acts 
of creation, preservation and destruction, then 
we call It Brahman. But when It engages in these 
activities, then we call It Kali or Sakti. 2 

It is interesting to note here that this 
concept of the Master is supported by two 
aphorisms in the Brahnui-sutra, one of the 
three foundational scriptures of the Vedanta. 
These aphorisms are: ‘(The relationship 
between Brahman and Jiva is) like that 
between the serpent and its coil, for both 
are taught'; and ‘Or it is like the relation 
between light and its source, since both are 
luminous’. !< 

A related problem is whether God is with 
form or without form. There are many 
religious seels in India which vehemently 
condemn worship of anthropomorphic forms 
of God as idolatry, not to speak of Islam 
and Protestant Christianity. During Sri 
Ramakrishna’s time this was a vital issue 
agitating the minds of educated Hindus. 
Sri Ramakrishna has solved this problem 
from the level of actual experience. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the experience of God with form 
or without form depends upon the basic 
structure of the aspirant’s mind and the 
way it is orientated to Reality. Within its 
specific parameters each experience has its 
own validity. Says Sri Ramakrishna : 

» 

No one can say with finality that God is only 
‘this* and nothing else. He is formless, and again 
He has forms. For the Bhakta He assumes forms. 
But He is formless for the Jnuni, that is. for him 
who looks on the world as a dream.,.. Do you 
know what I mean? Think of Brahman. Exist- 


2 * The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras : 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974). pp. 63-64. 

*• ifogmwq ll 
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Brahtnn-siVra 3.2-27. 28. 


ence-Knowiedge-Bliss Absolute- as a shoreless 
ocean. Through the cooling influence, as it were, 
of the Bhakta's love, the water has frozen at 
places into blocks of ice. In other words, God 
now and then assumes various forms for His 
lovers and reveals Himself to them as a Person. 
But with the rising of the sun of knowledge, the 
blocks of ice melt. Then one doesn't feel any¬ 
more that God is a Person, nor does one see 
God's forms. What He is cannot be described.* 

This takes us to the other type of har¬ 
mony achieved by Sri Ramakrishna in the 
field of the ideal or goal which has a vaster 
scope, for it embraces all religions. Most 
world religions, especially Christianity and 
Islam, and many Hindu sects accept a Per¬ 
sonal (non-anthropomorphic or anthropo¬ 
morphic) God. But they hold diveigent 
views regarding His true nature, and this 
has led to inter-religious conflicts and even 
wars. Sri Ramakrishna has tried to recon¬ 
cile these differences from the point of view 
of linguistic analysis which is now becom¬ 
ing a powerful tool in the hands of modern 
philosophers. Tnc God of Hindus is not 
different from the God of Christians or 
Muslims, but He appears to be different 
because the religious ‘language’ (that is, the 
symbols, images and myths) employed in 
describing Him varies from religion to 
religion. 

The Reality is one and the same; the difference 
is in name and form. It is like water called in 
different languages by different names, such as 
jal. pSni and so forth. There arc three or four 
ghats on a lake. The Hindus who drink water 
at one place call it jal. The Musalmans at an¬ 
other place call it pBrii. And the English at a 
third place call it 'water'. All three denote one 
and the same thing, the difference being in the 
name only. In the same wav. *ome address the 
Reality as Allah, some as God. some as Brahman, 
some as Kali, and others hv such names as Rama, 
Jesus, Durga, Hari. s 

This statement of the Master may appear 
to be very simple, but it is pregnant with a 

*• The Gospel, p. 78. 

»■ (hid p. 64, 
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deep significance for universal inter-religious 
understanding and harmony. It is a pity 
that its theoretical and practical implications 
have not yet been fully worked out. 

So much for harmony in the field of the 
ideal or goal of religion. Let us now turn 
to the second aspect of religion known as 
hita, the suitable means or path to the goal. 
Here again. Sri Ramakrishna has achieved 
an important reconciliation. However, the 
'harmony of the means is different from the 
harmony of the goal. Whereas the goal of 
all spiritual paths is the one God. the paths 
themselves arc diverse. But this does not 
mean that they are discordant. All spiritual 
paths—Jfiana, Bhakti, Yoga and Karma in 
Hinduism and the various paths in other 
religions—are valid means of realizing God. 
This the Master learned from his own actual 
experience. The choice of a path depends 
upon a person’s temperament, and every¬ 
one must have the freedom to choose his 
own path. Sri Ramakrishna never allowed 
any of his followers to criticize any religious 
path. He encouraged each of them to stick 
to his own path and guided him along that. 

The third aspect of religion is purusdrtha, 
value-fulfilment resulting from the actual 
realization of the Ideal. The highest value 
cherished by traditional Indian religions is 
moksa, liberation from all bondage and 
sorrow and the experience of unalloyed bliss. 
The nature of this experience is also a matter 
of controversy among the various sects and 
religions. The dualists hold that in this 
state the individual Self remains distinct 
from the Supreme Self, while the non¬ 
dualists hold that thev become one. An 
attempt is often made to overcome this con¬ 
troversy by making dualism, qualified mon¬ 
ism and non-dualism three "uccessive stages 
in the ascending scale of experience. This, 
however, is unacceptable to the dualists who 
do not recognize non-dualistic experience as 
the highest. Sri Ramakrishna has reconciled 
these views in a remarkable way which 
deserves further study and popularization. 


April 

According to him, non-dualistic realiz¬ 
ation marks the highest peak of spiritual 
experience but not its final end. After 
attaining the peak experience, when the 
illumined soul comes down to the relative 
plane, he sees all beings permeated with 
divine consciousness. This is of course a 
dualistic experience but it is not, for that 
reason, a lower experience." Thus Sri 
Ramakrishna has made Dvaita, ViSisvadvaita 
and Advaita three modes of the highest 
spiritual experience. He has made dualists, 
qualified monists and non-dualists sit around 
the round table of spiritual experience 
assigning equal status to all. It is a mis¬ 
take to categorize Sri Ramakrishna’s thought 
as Dvaita. Visistadvaita or Advaita. So 
vast and all-embracing is his consciousness 
that it admits of no such divisions. All that 
we may say of it is that it is paripurna. all¬ 
filling, completely integral. 

As regards the practical aspect of 
purusartha, the traditional Indian view is that 
the illumined soul simply lives unafTected 
by the joys and sorrows of life, waiting 
patiently for the death of his body. Such 
a person is called a jivanmukta. liberated - 
in-life. As we said earlier. 7 this ideal does 
not satisfy the modern man's social aware¬ 
ness and commitment. Here comes the 
importance of Sri Ramakrishna's ideal of 
the vijnani, the man of integral realization 
who dedicates his life to the service of God 
in man. Through this ideal the Master has 
harmonized the ancient jivanmukta ideal 
with the norms and needs of contemporary 


In this connection it is worth mentioning 
Madhusudana Sarasvati's famous dictum : 'Dual¬ 
ism is deluding before full realization. But, cul¬ 
tivated for the sake of Bhakti after attaining full 
illumination, it is more beautiful than non¬ 
dualism.' 

RtfPT Rtsmr srroi i 

+'feMd € cDT ar^rTRfq- II. 

7- See March 1982 Editorial, 
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society. This is Sri Ramakrishna’s ideal of 
the perfect man. 

The new spiritual tradition. 

If the first characteristic of a world teacher 
is that he has a universal message for all 
mankind, his second feature is that he starts 
a new saihpradaya, religious tradition or 
path. Every great world teacher blazed his 
own distinct trail which, starting at first as 
a movement, soon became a new religion or 
sect. What is the uniqueness of Sri Rama- 
krishna in this regard ? Answers Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘Other teachers have taught 
special religions which bear their names, but 
this great teacher of the nineteenth century 
made no claim for himself. He left every 
religion undisturbed because he had realized 
that in reality they are all part and parcel 
of the one eternal religion*. 8 

Like all other great teachers Sri Rama- 
krishna too started a new religious tradition, 
hut a tradition without traditional barriers 
and distinctions. To give his own illustra¬ 
tion, when the paddy fields get flooded in 
the rainy season, roads, fields and canals 
all become one vast sheet of water and one 
can go anywhere in any direction by the 
village boat. Similar is the nature of the 
saihpradaya or religious tradition started by 
Sri Ramakrishna. It is a universal and ail- 
encompassing movement which includes all 
the earlier traditions. Swami Abhedananda 
has in a memorable hymn pointed out three 
unique features of the saihpradaya of Sri 
Ramakrishna : 1. acceptance of the best 

elements of all religious traditions, 2. non¬ 
condemnation of any traditions, and 3. the 
pathless path, that is, a tradition free from 
all sectarian prejudices and limitations. 8 

8> ‘My Master' in the Complete Works (19-78) 
vol. 4, p. 187. 

»• Cf. 

gfarflT ^ r raw i Pw r: i 

Swami Abhedananda. Sri Ramak^na-Stotram. 


To spread and perpetuate his saihpradaya 
for the welfare of mankind a world teacher 
builds up a guru-pararhpara, an unbroken 
line of teadhers. He gathers around him a 
band of all-renouncing disciples who carry 
his message far and wide. They in their 
turn train more disciples, and thus through 
a succession of apostles the purity and 
vitality of the original teaching are main¬ 
tained for centuries. This is true of Sri 
Ramakrishna also whose spiritual tradition 
and message are enshrined in the monastic 
order bearing his name. 

Impact on society 

The third feature of the world teacher is 
that his life and ideas produce far-reaching 
changes in society. We have only to look 
at the pages of history to understand the 
mighty social changes that came in the wake 
of the great prophets. The influence of 
Buddha penetrated deep into Hindu society, 
the message of Christ totally transformed 
Europe, while Mohamed created a new 
civilization in the Middle Fast. Sri Rania- 
krishna is too close to the modern age to 
make a historical measurement of his 
influence possible. But no discerning per¬ 
son can fail to notice the direct or indirect 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna upon the 
spiritual awakening and religious liberalism 
that are now sweeping through Europe and 
America. In India itself it has produced 
two great changes. One is the spiritual 
renaissance of the nation and the other is 
the all-round integration and rejuvenation of 
Hinduism. Limitations of space prevent us 
from discussing this subject in greater detail 
here. We only mention Swami Vivek- 
ananda's views on the influence of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Swamiji saw immense possibilities in the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. One 
of these is the creation of a universal relig¬ 
ion. Swamiji saw that the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna if properly interpreted could 
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not only bring about inter-religious harmony 
and understanding, but also unite diverse 
religions and sects into one universal Relig- 
ion. Such a unified Religion would exert 
a tremendous liberalizing and integrating 
effect on mankind, and would considerably 
enhance human development and spiritual 
evolution. Secondly, Swamiji saw that the 
personality of Sri Ramakrishna could serve 
as a prototype for the creation of a new 
society. 'The life of Sri Ramakrishna 
proves that the greatest breadth, the highest 
catholicity and the utmost intensity can exist 
side by side in the same individual, and that 
society also can be constructed like that, for 
society is nothing but an aggregate of indi¬ 
viduals*. said Swamiji once. 10 Again, in a 
letter to his monastic brothers he wrote. 'In 
other words, the old Teachers were rather 
one-sided, while the teaching of this new 
Incarnation or Teacher is that the best points 
of yoga, devotion, knowledge and work must 
be combined now so as to form a new 
society’. 11 The building of such an integral 
society has already begun and is going on 
imperceptibly. 

AS THE DEITY 

Evidence of the supernatural in Sri Rama¬ 
krishna 

Sri Ramakrishna was not a mere ideal 
man or a world teacher, but was a unique 
Being endowed with the supra-human attrib¬ 
utes of the Divine Person. Even during 
his lifetime he had become an object of 
worship, and several great scholars, spiritual 
adepts and religious leaders had considered 
him an Avatar. Today he is being wor¬ 
shipped by millions of people belonging to 
all strata of society, castes, creeds and 
nationalities. And this universal acceptance 
is not the result of organized proselytiz- 
ation but a spontaneous product of the intu¬ 
ition of the human soul for things divine. 

1°- The Complete Works (1972). vol. 7, p. 412. 

«■ ibid p. 496. 


It was this natural conviction that prompted 
Western savants like Max Muller and 
Romain Rolland to become his admirers. 
Introducing Sri Ramakrishna to his Western 
readers. Romain Rolland wrote, 'Allowing 
for differences of country and of time, 
Ramakrishna is the younger brother of our 
Christ’. 12 This kind of extraordinary 
charisma cannot be explained only on the 
basis of the humanity of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Another evidence of the supernatural in 
Sri Ramakrishna comes from the Master’s 
inborn spiritual traits and extraordinary 
experiences. The vast range of his experi¬ 
ences, which included not only all the ideals 
of Hinduism but also the ideals of other 
religions, is unprecedented. No less 
astonishing is the rapidity with which he 
touched the peak of every type of religious 
experience, to attain anyone of which an 
ordinary saint or sage usually takes a life¬ 
time. 

Yet another evidence of the supra-human 
dimension of Sri Ramakrishna's personality 
lies in the great spiritual power he wielded. 
Transformation of character is a difficult 
process. More difficult is the transformation 
of consciousness or spiritual awakening. 
Both take years to achieve. But Sri Rama 
krishna could bring these changes in a very 
short time. He could raise the conscious¬ 
ness of people to a higher plane by a touch, 
a look or a mere wish. A measure of the 
Master’s spiritual power may be gathered 
from the large number of great souls whom 
he awakened, illumined and guided. Only 
a super-human divine Centre can keep in 
orbital circulation a galaxy of such first- 
magnitude spiritual stars as Vivekananda, 
Brahmananda and Nag Mahashaya. 

Functions of the Avatar 

Every saint and sage is not an Avatar. 
According to Swami Vivekananda, an 

**• Romain Rolland, The Life, of Ramakrishna 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama. 1970), p. 12. 
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Avatar is bom only once in five hundred 
years or so. An Avatar is not a passive 
being who only enjoys the worship of his 
devotees. He is a special manifestation of 
the Divine who is endowed with supreme 
powers, and shoulders super-human respon¬ 
sibilities for universal welfare out of bound¬ 
less love and compassion for suffering 
humanity. In order to understand the 
avatarhood of Sri Ramakrishna. it is 
necessary to study the characteristic features 
and functions of an Avatar and how far 
they are fulfilled in Sri Ramakrishna. Owing 
to limitations of space it is possible only to 
mention briefly some of these here. 

1. The redeemer. Swami Vivekananda 
has defined the Avatar as a kapala-mocana : 
‘One who can alter the doom of people is 
the Lord. No sadhu. however advanced, 
can claim this unique position*. 13 An ordi¬ 
nary illumined soul may be able to guide a 
few people or even awaken their spiritual 
consciousness, but he cannot alter the karma - 
phala of anybody. Only God or an Incar¬ 
nation of God can wipe off the effects of 
past Karma. This is the meaning of Christ’s 
‘forgiving the sins’ of others. An avatar is 
the redeemer of the fallen. 

2. The door to the Infinite. The per¬ 
sonalia of an incarnation appears to be 
limited, but it is ever in contact with the 
Infinite. Sri Ramakrishna used to compare 
the ego of the Incarnation to a big hole in 
a wall through which one could see vast 

w 

stretches of land on the other side. 14 This 
means that the Avatar acts as a door to the 
Infinite. He acts as a connecting link 
between the individual consciousness of the 
aspirant and the infinite consciousness of 
God. This connection lies hidden deep in 
our consciousness. The Avatar has the 
capacity to manifest Himself as the Inner 
Controller (antaryamiri). Seated in the 
heart. He first of all awakens the individual 


M. The Complete Works (1973), vol. 5, p. 325. 
14 • The Gospel, p. 738. 
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consciousness of the aspirant; then He 
reveals Himself in all His divine splendour; 
and finally through His consciousness, the 
individual consciousness of the aspirant gets 
united with the infinite consciousness of 
Brahman. 

3. Shock-absorber and evolutionary 
catalyst of the age. Every age is marked 
by the clash of ideals, the conflict of the 
dominant forces of history. The shocks 
produced by these conflicts upon society arc 
absorbed by the Incarnation. How does he 
do it? By exercising his omnipotent will 
and by evolving new ideals suited for the 
age. 15 These ideals represent the Zeitgeist 
or Spirit of that age. 

Furthermore, the Avatar gives a tremen¬ 
dous boost to the spiritual evolution of man¬ 
kind. The birth of an Incarnation is marked 
by the signs of spiritual awakening all over 
the world. Swami Vivekananda has said 
that in this age Sri Ramakrishna has 
awakened the cosmic kundaUni by his fer¬ 
vent prayers. 

4. A new focus. It is difficult for the 
majority of people to turn to God unless 
they arc attracted to an adorable divine 
Form. To convert human love into divine 
love, a divine focus is necessary, and the 
Avatar serves this function. Since the liv¬ 
ing conditions and standards of human 
society go on changing, ancient divine 
images become inadequate to attract people 
of a later age. A new Incarnation provides 
a new focus. 

An adorable form alone is not enough to 
attract people to God. They need divine 
lilas stories or myths. The lila or divine 


*">• Referring to this point, Swami Vivekanamla 
says : 'These universal thought waves seem to 
recur every five hundred years, when invariably 
the great wave typifies and swallows up the 
others. It is this which constitutes a prophet. 
He focuses in his own mind the thought of the 
age in which he is living, and gives it back to 
mankind in concrete form. The Complete Works 
(1978). vol. 6. p. 134. 
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myth of one particular age becomes 
inadequate in a subsequent age. With the 
birth of a new Avat5r starts a new Ilia. 
Through his Hid the Incarnation teaches 
people how to put into practice the new 
ideals of the age he himself has developed. 

5. The great Ijover ■„ Above all, the 
Avat3r is a great Lover of mankind. 
Ordinary people can love only a few people 
sincerely, the rest of human love is all mere 
show. But so vast and deep is the love of 
the Avatar that it cannot be satisfied even 
by the love of thousands of people. It is 
this pure and eternal love of the Incarnation 
that draws millions of people to him. 

Those who make a reverent study of the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna and meditate upon 
him with devotion alone understand how 
the above mentioned characteristics of the 
Avatar were fulfdled in his unique personal¬ 
ity and life. 

Uniqueness of Sri Ramakrishna 

Though the great prophets of the work! 
have in common the traits and functions 
mentioned above, each one of them is a 
unique and special manifestation of the 
Divine. What are the unique features of the 
uvatarhood of Sri Ramakrishna ? The most 
obvious of these are its modernity and 
authenticity. The life he lived was not much 
different from that of the average modern 
Indian. The events of his life are not lost 
in the haze of legend and history but have 
heen meticulously recorded. Another unique 
feature is his message of all-round harmony. 
But the most distinctive feature of his per¬ 
sonality is that it embodied the spiritual 


consciousness of all other earlier Incarna¬ 
tions. So great is the plasticity of his divine 
mould that Sri Ramakrishna could appear 
as different gods and goddesses as he did to 
many of his disciples, and as he still con¬ 
tinues to do to the members of his far-flung 
spiritual family. To try to understand this 
unique phenomenon is to forget the limita¬ 
tions of the human mind. 

We have seen that Sri Ramakrishna’s per¬ 
sonality has individual, universal and divine 
dimensions. The Ramakrishna ideal stands 
for the ideal man of the age, the world 
teacher and the Deity. It is this composite, 
ideal that Swami Vivekananda has placed 
before mankind as its goal and way. In a 
letter dated 25 September, 1894, Swamiji 
has with deep humility and fervid convic¬ 
tion invited the whole world to partake of 
the nectar of knowledge, bliss and immor¬ 
tality that this ideal stands for. That nectar 
which has been obtained by churning the 
inlinite ocean of the Vedas, into which 
Brahma, Visnu, Siva and other gods have 
poured their strength, which is charged with 
the life-essence of the Avataras—Gods Incar¬ 
nate on earth—Sri Ramakrishna holds that 
nectar in his person, in its fullest measure !’ ,,J 

The future of mankind may depend upon 
the way it responds to this call. 

( Concluded) 
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THIS DIVINE L1FK 

(A free rentlering of the Isavtlsya U/tanisael) 
SWAM I MUKHYANANDA 

The eternal That is whole, and the temporal This is whole 
And each has its own important role. 

Out of that liternal springs this Temporal. 

Both indeed are One and Spiritual. 

Lven when This Whole is derived from Thai Whole, 

There still remains the One Complete Whole. 

Om Peace, Peace, Peace. 

The Lord abides even in the least of things. 

In the changeful world and all beings. 

He is the Ciiver to everyone : 

So covet not the wealth of any one. 

Renounce all your attachment. 

And enioy life in contentment. 

Desire to live for a hundred years 
Doing selfless work to wipe others’ tears ; 

There is no better way to gain freedom 
L'rom the duly of work and its thraldom. 

Without work thou shan't remain 

In this world, which is the work's doniititi. 

Those who seek but a selfish end. 

Verily slay their higher Self ; 

To darkest worlds on death they wend. 

By demoniac pursuit of pow*r and pelf. 

The Self, beyond the senses' reach. 

Swifter than the mind and soccch. 

Is One. calm, uunioving, stil’. 

The Source of life and work and will. 

Outstripping.all that run very fast 
It always remains the first and the last. 

It moves yet moves not, near yet far. 

The Self abides in atom and star : 

Inside, outside, of all things. 

The One resides in all beings. 

He who sees his .Self in all. 

And in his Self sees all. great and small ; 

Verily abides in eternal Light, 

And never looks down on any or hate. 

When to the knower of Supreme Brahman. 

All beings appear as his Atman ; 

And in god and man and bird and animal. 
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He sees but the one pervasive Principle; 

What sorrow, what delusion. 

Can touch the mind of such a person! 

8. He. the Pure One, self-existent. 

Effulgent, incorporeal; 

Sans all evil, all-pervading. 

He is but the One Re$tl. 

All-seeing, the Lord of mind. 

The supreme Inner-Controller, 

He it is who apportions 

Work and its fruits to all for ever. 

9. Blinding darkness do they enter 

Those who seek knowledge mundane. 

Greater seems the depth of darkness 
To sink in knowledge of divine. 

10. We have from the wisemen of yore 

Learnt the secrets of these two. 

Complete knowledge verily includes 
Mundane and the divine too. 

Mundane knowledge gives us one view, 

While knowledge divine yields a farther view 

11. He who knows and justly combines 

Knowledge both mundane and divine; 

Through mundane knowledge solves life’s problems. 
And becomes immortal through knowledge divine. 

12. He who seeks but this imperfect world. 

Verily sinks into deep darkness ; 

But into deeper darkness he seems to enter 
Who looks to Heaven for perfectness. 

13. We have heard from those who taught us. 

Wisemen of great eminence. 

The perfect and the imperfect are 
Aspects of one Existence. 

This imperfect world helps us one way. 

And the perfect Heaven has Its own sway 

14. He who knows this wisely pursues 
Both the temporal and the Eternal: 

Through the perishing world death he concuicrs. 

And through Heaven gains the Immortal. 

15. The Face of Truth lies hidden in glamour. 

Like the sun beneath a golden cover; 

Reveal that, O Sun, the great supporter. 

To me devoted to truth and virtue for ever. 

16. O Sun, Supporter. Lonely Courser. 

Progeny of the Supreme Lord; 

Deign to withdraw, O Controller 

The dazzling rays that ever hide. 
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Let me behold Thy blessed Form 
Hidden amidst the rays divine. 

The Supreme Person in the solar orb 

is the same One in me, the Self within. 

17. The body in the end is turned into ashes, 

And life's breath joins Immortal Life; 

Remember, O Mind, remember, O Mind, 

Your past deeds and repeat Om all your life. 

18. O Hie Divine ! 

Thou visible symbol of the Supreme Being. 

Who knowest all our thinking and doing; 

Uphold our good and burn up our sin. 

We offer our prayers to you again and again, 
l ead us by the right path beyond pleasure and pain. 
To the highest Good, the Supreme Divine! 

Om Peace, Peace. Peace. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND PRAMADADAS Mil'll A 

SWAMI J IT A1M AN AND A 


The meeting of the unknown wandering 
monk Vivekananda and the titled aristocrat 
and scholar Babu Pramadadas Mitra of 
Benares, the gradual development of their 
friendship, and the final estrangement 
between them, form a remarkable chapter 
in Vivekananda's life. It reminds us of 
Paul’s failure to impress upon the Jews and 
ihe Greeks the meaning of the Crucification, 
and of his great words : 

I he Jews require a sign and the Creeks seek after 
wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified—unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks 
a foolishness. 1 

During the late eighties of last century 
when as a wandering monk Vivekananda 
was roaming from place to place in search of 
God and peace, he eventually came into con¬ 
tact with this highly respected scholar of 

1 * I Corinthians 1 : 22-23. 


Benares. Vivekananda was still groping in 
darkness as to how to carry out the great 
task that his master Sri Ramakrishna had 
laid on him. The poverty of his own mother 
and brothers on the one hand, and the un¬ 
settled and difficult life of his brother monks 
whose responsibility Ramakrishna had 
placed on him, were tormenting his great 
heart. Moreover, he was yet to find his 
own true identity vis-a-vis the world around 
him. The Pauline transformation, the 
rebirth of man into a prophet that he was 
undergoing, impressed everyone although he 
himself was both unaware and sceptical 
about it. Worst of all, as an extreme step 
towards finding a solution to the problems 
of life, he even sought the help of the Gazi- 
pur saint Pavhari Baba. In short, Vivek¬ 
ananda, during those days, was a soul in 
conflagration, at war with conflicting 
dichotomies. Naturally, when the hospit 
able and scholarly philosopher Pramadadas 
appeared at this stage as a friend, philos- 
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opher and kind host not only to him but 
also to his other brother disciples, Vivek- 
ananda accepted him with alacrity. 

Already recognized as a scholar of high 
repute, Babu Pramadadas Mitra became 
special magistrate of Benares in 1882 and 
a fellow of Calcutta University in the same 
year. In 1887 he was appointed a mem¬ 
ber in the Central Committee of Imperial 
Institute in London. In 1886 he translated 
the British national anthem into Sanskrit 
and received appreciation from the British 
rulers. In 1892 he was appointed the Com¬ 
missioner of Benares on account of his high 
position both in orthodox Hindu society and 
contemporary ruling class in India. After 
his English translation of the Gita in 1896, 
the Puna journal Maratha praised him as 
‘widely known in the upper provinces for 
his Sanskrit and English scholarship’. The 
Indian Nation wrote in an obituary on him. 
‘But the real distinction of his life was his 
moral and religious character’. 2 

It is this religious character of Pramada¬ 
das that first attracted another young 
wandering monk Akhandananda, Vivek- 
ananda's brother-disciple, who met the 
scholar in the house of Babu Durgashankar 
at Gaya. Durgashankar, a Bengali by birth 
and an earlier devotee of Ramakrishna, 
received the itinerant Akhandananda in his 
house with all honour. Pramadadas who 
came to the holy city of Gaya on some 
property business, eventually went to his 
frienil’s house and met for the first time 
a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Akhandananda’s purity, austerity and depth 
endeared him to Pramadadas who learnt 
practically from this young monk that 
Ramakrishna was an incarnation of God. 
Thoughts on the God-man deepened in 
Pramadadas. and he soon composed the 
celebrated hymn on Ramakrishna begin- 


2. Sankari Prasad Basu, Vivekananda O Sama- 
katin Bharat avarsa (Calcutta: Mandat Bdok 
House. B.S. 1385). Vo!. 3. p. 161. 


ning with ‘Visuddha vijn&nam agadha- 
soukhyam ’—a song which Akhandananda 
loved to sing with devotion to the end of 
his life. 3 Akhandananda began to leum 
Sanskrit intonation, accent and pronunci¬ 
ation from this great scholar. On a subse¬ 
quent visit to Benares (probably early 
1888) he took Vivekananda to Pramadadas 
and introduced them to each other for the 
first lime. 4 Pramadadas at once arranged 
for the stay of both the brother monks in 
his palatial building at Chowkhamba in 
Benares, and personally looked after their 
comforts. 

Pramadadas's kind hospitality and relig¬ 
ious mind impressed young Vivekananda 
very deeply. In that period of hopeless 
desolation, food less days and shelterless 
nights through which the sons of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna were passing, the kindness shown 
by the religious and philosophic aristocrat 
was a godsend to Vivekananda . Here was 
a man in whom he could confide not only 
for his material needs, but also for spiritual 
solace. In a series of letters Vivekananda 
frankly admitted his unstinted admiration 
for this scholarly philosopher. On his return 
to the Baranagore monastery Vivekananda 
wrote (17.8.1889) to Pramadadas, 

My prayer is that among the many people em¬ 
bracing sannyasa nowadays, greedy of honour, 
posing renunciation for the sake of a living, and 
fallen off from ideal from both sides, may one 
in a lakh at least become high-souled like you ! 
To you my Brahmin fellow-disciplcs who have 
heard of your noble virtues tender their best 
prostrations. 5 

Pramadadas was not a Brahmin but a 
Ksatriya by caste. Bui the Brahmin dis¬ 
ciples of Ramakrishna were ready to bow 


3. See Altar Flowers (Calcutta: Advaita 
Asbrama, 1974). p. 170. 

4. Swami Annadananda. Swatni Akhandananda 
(Udbodhan). pp. 28-29 fin Bengali). 

5 * Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama. 1978), vol. 6, p. 210. 
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down to him in gratitude. Vivekananda 
even mentioned in a letter (4.7.89). that 
his relation with Pramadadas was not just 
temporal, but eschatological. In the same 
letter he wrote to Pramadadas : 

I am indebted to you for the advice which comes 
from you as the outcome of your experience and 
spiritual practice.... I have been vouchsafed the 
ideal shastra; I have seen the ideal man; and 
yet fail myself to get on with anything to the 

end—this is my profound misery_ Bless me 

that my heart may wax strong with strength 
divine. ... ‘We have taken up the Cross, Thou 
hast laid it upon us, and grant us strength that 
we bear it unto death. Amen*— Imitation of 
Christ .6 

In the next letter of 7.8.89 the note of 
despondency is no more. Vivekananda now 
wants to clarify and know the truths behind 
age-old traditional ideas like caste, nirvana, 
personal salvation, and ends with the para¬ 
mount question... ‘Why should the Sudra 
not study the Upanisads ?’ 7 The emerg¬ 
ing prophet raises a protest for the down¬ 
trodden proletariat who had been exploited 
through ages both materially and religiously, 
and for whom he was born. 

But the prophet was destined to wait for 
five more years to raise his voice. At this 
period, poverty, incertitude and anxiety for 
his brother monks haunted him like ghosts. 
Pramadadas, it seems, never tired of impart¬ 
ing timely advice of renunciation and tran¬ 
scendence over wordly relations which were 
after all Maya in his philosopher's vision. 
But the philosopher's words failed to pacify 
the tormented prophet. With genuine 
humility but unflinching love for his brother- 
monks. Vivekananda opened his heart to 
Pramadadas. In his letter (of 19.2.90) 
Vivekananda wrote : ‘Well, you may smile, 
sir. to see me weaving all this web of maya 
—and that is no doubt the fact. .. .The sons 
of my Master are indeed great objects of 


*• ibid. vol. 6. pp. 206-207. 
7 * ibid, vol. 6. pp. 208.208. 


service, and here alone I feel 1 have some 
duty left for me'.* The maya, the worries, 
gradually increased. On 3.3.90 Vivek¬ 
ananda wrote: 

You know not, Sir, I am a very soft-natured man 
inspite of the stern Vcdantic views 1 hold. And 
this proves to be my undoing. At the slightest 
touch 1 give myself away; for however I may 
try to think only of my own good, I slip off in 
.spite of myself to think of other peoples' interests. 
This time it was with very stem resolve that 1 
set out to pursue my own good, but 1 had to 
run off at the news of the illness of a brother 
at Allahabad! And now comes this news 
(Saradananda's illness) from Hrishikcsh. and my 
mind has run off with me there.*) 

Nearly a month later (31.3.90) Vivek¬ 
ananda again wrote to Pramadadas seeking 
his consolation and blessings for this inex¬ 
tricable bondage to his brother disciples, 

I am so very weak-hearted, so much overmastered 
by the distractions of love ! Bless me, that 1 may 
harden. What shall I say to you about the con¬ 
dition of my mind ! Oh, it is as if the hell-fire is 
burning there day and night. Nothing, could I 
do yet ! And this life seems muddled away in 
vain ; I feel quite helpless as to what to do.* 1 ' 

The dichotomy between personal salva¬ 
tion and responsibility for brother-disciplcs 
deepened. Vivekananda's mind became a 
varitable battlefield. Peace was nowhere 
for him. The loving faces of those holy 
children of God loomed large upon his 
emotional soul. The only way out was now 
to flee from them, to live in retirement, and 
to search for God’s powers to save them. 
And this happened. Vivekananda left the 
dilapidated Baranagore monastery where 
the brother-disciples were living a life of 
severe austerities bordering on starvation. 
He went in search of some way out of this 
predicament. We find him next at the 
door of the Gazipur saint Pavhari Baba. 

8' 'bid, vol. 6. P. 223-224. 

9- ibid. vol. 6. p. 229. 
ibid, vol. 6. p 236. 
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And Pramadadas was during this crudai 
period consoling, helping, inspiring the 
young monk towards a life of greater 
detachment and renunciation. With great 
expectation Vivekananda waited at the 
door of Saint Pavhari Baba. From Gazi- 
pur Vivekananda opened his heart, it seems 
only to Pramadadas. On 4.2.90 he wrote 
to Pramadadas, \... and through supreme 
good fortune. I have obtained an interview 
with Babaji. A great sage indeed !—It is 
all very wonderful, and in this atheistic age, 
a towering representation of marvellous 
power born of Bhakti and Yoga !’ 11 Again 
on 13.2.90 he wrote, 4 ... Such amazing 
endurance and humility 1 have never seen. 
Whatever good things I may come by. sure, 
you have your share in them’. 12 But the 
fire of Vivekananda's mounting expectation 
was soon drenched by the Saint's reluctance 
and inability to give anything new to him. 
In utter disappointment and disillusionment 
Vivekananda finally wrote to Pramadadas 
(3.3.90): 

While 1 myself have come, a beggar, at his door, 
he turns round and wants to learn of me ! This 
saint perhaps is not yet perfected—too much of 
rites, vows, observances, and too much of self- 
concealment. The ocean in its fullness cannot be 
contained within its shores ... soon 1 shall ask 
'cave of him to go.* 3 

That was Vivekananda’s final return to 
the doors of his master. He never strayed 
any more. The irrepressible scepticism and 
spiritual adventurism left him for good. 
With a voice of repentance, surrender, and 
;earful remembrance cf the old ineffable 
love that Ramakrishna had bestowed on 
none else but him, Vivekananda wrote to 
Pramadadas in a post script to the same 
letter: 

So now the great conclusion is that Ramakrishna 
has no peer: nowhere else in this world exist that 

it- ibid, vol. ft. p. ’20. 

«• ibid. vol. ft. pp. 222. 223. 

»■ ibid, vol. 6. p. 230. 


unprecedented perfection, that wonderful kindness 
for all that does not stop to justify itself, that 
intense sympathy for man in bondage.... Never 
during his life did he refuse a single prayer of 
mine; millions of offences has he forgiven 
me... *1* 

Finally Vivekananda ends this memor¬ 
able letter with prayers for Pramadadas. 

If the soul be deathless, and so, if he still lives, 

I pray to him again and again : ‘O Bhagavan 
Ramakrishna, thou infinite ocean of mercy, and 
my only refuge, do graciously fulfil the desires of 
my esteemed friend, who is every inch a great 
man.’ts 

The prophet’s prayer was answered. 
Babu Pramadadas gained social eminence 
and worldly prosperity as well as name and 
fame—the things which he bad sought. But 
could he realize who this prophet was 
whose prayers brought heaven into his life? 
Subsequent actions of Pramadadas prove 
that he did not. 

Vivekananda, returned to the Baranagore 
Math, borrowing sonic Vedanta literature 
from Babu Pramadadas together with a 
copy of Pim ini’s grammar for his brother- 
disciples to study Sanskrit at the Math. 1 * 1 
The monastery was in a precarious condi¬ 
tion. The building was dilapidated. The 
monks had hardly anything to eat, and few 
clothes to wear. Vivekananda was their 
chief source of inspiration and strength. He 
was the captain of the ship of monastic 
vocation in which the poor young monks 
had set sail on the stormy ocean of life. 
The brothers were eagerly waiting for his 
return to the Math. The help which Sri 
Ramakrishna*s eminent householder dis¬ 
ciples Bala ram Bose and Suresh Mitra had 
extended to them so long suddenly came 
to an end. Within two month's of Vivek¬ 
ananda’s return from Gazipur, both of 

*4. ibid, vol. ft, pp. 231-232. 

45. ibid. vol. 6, p. 232. 

*«• Prabuddha Bharata, vol. 68, June. 1963. 
p. 338. 
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them passed away leaving the young monks 
in the midst of utter uncertainties. The 
news of Baiaram Bose’s death reached 
Vivekananda while he was at Benares, in 
April 1893. He wept like a child at the 
unexpected- demise of that guardian and 
friend. When Pramadadas wondered at 
this human weakness in a monk, Swamiji 
replied, ‘Please do not talk that way. We 
are not only monks. What! Do you think 
that because a man is a sannyasi, he has no 
heart ?’ 17 

Vivekananda felt the need of a permanent 
monastery was urgent, as the dilapidated 
ghost-ridden house was unfit for human 
habitation. Groping in unrelieved gloom he 
found no one so approachable as Praniada- 
das who had so kindly given them shelter 
and religious encouragement at Benares for 
the last few months. At last in a state of 
desperation Vivekananda decided to stretch 
his hand out for u little help. In his letter 
of 26.5.90. he appealed to his rich and wcll- 
placed friend, who was every inch a great 
man, for a sum of money to purchase a 
plot of land on «he Ganga where he could 
finally infer the sacred ashes of I he great 
Master. Vivekananda even offered to beg 
from door to door in the great city of 
Benares, where with a little introduction of 
Pramadadas the collection would be easy 
in the elite and rich circles which held Pra¬ 
madadas in high respect. 

Vivekananda got again another of the 
several shocks that rocked his life. His 
earnest request for a little house for his 
Master went in vain. Pramadadas refused 
to help and instead, gave the young monks 
the gratuitous advice to learn detachment 
and dependence on God. Jn monumental 
disillusionment, but with a calm and non¬ 
chalant mind, Vivekananda wrote back, 
‘Your advice is undoubtedly a very signifi- 


. M- Life of Swami Vivekananda, (Calcutta : 
Advaita Ashrama. 1979), vol. J. p. 237. 
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cant one. His will be done. This is very 
true indeed'. 

Why did Pramadadas refuse help despite 
all his respect for Sri Ramakrishna? Prob¬ 
ably it was the same reason which the 
Greeks had found for the crueifiealion of 
Christ—an act of foolishness. Dctachmcni 
or withdrawal from the world of men war. 
the final end of the stoic philosophers, who 
could not therefore appreciate the deification 
of the Cross. Why should the philosopher 
return to the world after attaining that 
supreme detachment? The return of the 
Prophet in the fullness of love for those who 
had crucified him was a fact that always 
baffled the philosophers. That is why 
whereas Fpictctus spoke of the coming of 
‘Civitas Dei\ fhe Kingdom of God. an ideal 
society capable of embracing the whole 
mankind, as the ultimate fulfilment of 
philosophy, St. Paul preached it as the gos¬ 
pel of a new revelation made by God to 
man through the death of Christ. Prama¬ 
dadas found enough reason to respect the 
superhuman renunciation of Ramakrishna. 
but be found no reason to support the youi 
monks' efforts to preserve the altar-fire of 
the same renunciation for ages to come. Was 
it not a degeneration into world Iiness 
Brought up solely on the traditional ideas 
of religion as a cult of personal salvation 
Pramadadas failed to realize that the insli- 
tutionalization of u spiritual force was of 
far greater importance to posterity than the 
total loss of volatile spiritual treasures. A 
Christ, a Buddha, or a Ramakrishna brings 
divinity to the earth. A Paul, an Ammda. 
or a Vivekananda takes up the responsibil¬ 
ity of preserving it. for mankind at the price 
of their own sweat and blood. 

The refusal, never expected, was deeply- 
disappointing to Vivekananda and his 
brothers. If an enlightened Hindu having 
so much respect for Ramakrishna could 
refuse to believe that the cause of a Rama¬ 
krishna monastery was worth serving, what 
could they expect from the common iliiter- 
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ale masses ignorant of the true greatness of 
Rumakrishna ? Nevertheless, the clogged 
determination of Vivekananda was only 
strengthened by his friend's refusal. A few 
months later he returned to Benares for a 
short stay there on his way to the Hima¬ 
layas. On the eve of his departure he 
declared in the presence of many others, ‘I 
shall not return until f burst on society like 
a bomb-shell: and it will follow me like 
a dog'. ,s Pramadadas had to wait four 
more years to witness this bursting of the 
bomb-shell. Vivekananda returned to 
Benares, his dear holy city of &iva, in 1901 
when he was literally being worshiped as 
the new prophet of Hindu India. 

The Indian apathy to the cause of Rama- 
krishna in those early days left an indelible 
mark on the young mind of Vivekananda. 
A few years later when lie started collect¬ 
ing money for the Math in the West, his 
iirst duty was to keep up the losing morale 
of his brother-disciples. His letters from 
America set abla/e the fire of a new hope 
in those solitary souls struggling for Clod 
in that dilapidated monastery at Barana- 
gore. In 1894 he wrote to Swami Abhed- 
uuunda. ‘So long as you gird up your loins 
and rally behind me. there is no fear even 
if tiie whole world combine against us... . 
I he whole band of scoffers will be swept 
away by the tidal wave of love’. 1 *’ 

Throughout the year of 1894 he went on 
encouraging his monastic brothers. To 
Swami Abhedananda he wrote : 

I shall collect nn own funds to huiid a nmnastm 
lor ourselves, and if people criticize me for il. 
I sec nothing alfects us either way. You have 
your minds high and steady, it will do you no 
harm. May you have exceeding h.ve for one 
another among yourselves, tod it would be 
enough to have an attitude of indifference to 
wards public criticisms. 20 

h- Ibid. vol. ]. p. 248. 

l!l - Letters of Swami - Vivekananda, {Calcutta : 
Advaita Ashrama. 1981). p. 177. 

2 "- ibid. p. 17ft. 


Again to Swami Shivananda he wrote : 

I would have, before this, returned to India, but 
India has no money. Thousands honour Rama- 
krishna Parumahamsu. but nobody will give a 
cent that is India. 2 ! 

A year later Vivekananda's voice sounded 
like a thundering Paul. He had at last dis¬ 
covered his own identity—thc altcr-ego of 
his master. Rumakrishna. In 1895 he wrote 
to Swami Ramukrishnananda : 

While 1 am on earth. Sri Ramakrishna is working 
througli me. So long as you believe in this, there 
is no danger of any evil for you. 2 ^ 

By Ihe scar 1897 when Vivekananda was 
preparing for his avulunche-ride return to 
India, visible changes had come in the life 
of the philosopher-scholar Pramadadas. His 
loyalty to the British rulers had increased 
all the more. After rising in 1892 to Ihe 
post of the Commissioner of Benares, he 
was now awarded the much coveted title 
of Rai Bahadur, a title bestowed on the 
inllucntiul Indian feudals of those days who 
were mosi loyal to the British rulers. In 
1898 Pramadadas was congratulated by his 
English teacher Ralph Griftith on his pub¬ 
lication of ‘Dialogue on the Vedanlic con¬ 
ception of Brahma'. Meanwhile he was 
drifting towards the European theosophisls 
who were preaching a theosophieal version 
of the Hindu faith in India. Intellectually 
Pramadadas drew nearer to the theos- 
ophists. and socially to the British rulers, 
while Vivekananda was emerging as the 
growing image of national resurgence which 
neither the orthodox custodians of religious 
authority nor the British rulers could accept 
without fear or heartburn. 

Vivekananda was emerging as a new 
Buddha. Thoughts of personal salvation 
had left him for good. Slowly he was 

ai. ibid, p. 180. 

«• ibid . p. 20?. 
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emerging as the prophel of a new religion 
of selflessness, a religion of worshipping 
God in man, and especially a religion of 
seeing God in the suitering and the dis¬ 
tressed. He never eared for name and 
fame. He was only worried about fulfilling 
his master's mission. He wrote (on 
12.1.1895) impatiently to his disciple 
Alasinga who was constantly cautioning him 
of the vilification campaign going on against 
him : 

My life is more precious than spending it in 
vetting the admiration of the world. I have no 
nme for such foolery. What work have you 
done in the way of advancing ihe ideas and 
organizing in India? None. none, none ! An 
organization that will teach the Hindus mutual 
help and appreciation is absolutely necessary . 23 

And again he writes to Miss Mary Hale 
on 9.7.1897 : 

I have lost all wish for my salvation. 1 never 
yvanlcd earthly enjo; meats. I must see my 
machine in strong working order, and then know- 
; ng sure that I have put on a lever for the good 
of humanity, in India at least, which no power 
can drive back. I wiil sleep, without caring what 
v-. ill be next; and may I be horn again and again 
and sutler thousands of miseries so that I may 
worship the onlv Clod that exists, the only CJod 
I believe >.i, the sum total of all souls: and above 
all. my God the wicked. m> God the miserable, 
my God the poor of all races, ol all species, is 
ihe special object of im worship 

Yivekananda's transfiguration could not 
be hidden any more. Persons like the 
eminent poetess Ella Wheeler Wilcox saw 
it'- him the birth of a (.'hirst. Turiyanandu 
and Christine heard in his voice I he passion¬ 
ate cry of a Buddha for souls in bondage. 

Vivekananda's growing fame and historic 
success had already triggered olT conserva¬ 
tive criticism against him in India. The 
Brahmos under the leadership of Platap 
('hartdra Majumdar were desperately trying 

23- ibid . p. 197 

-'4- ihitl. p. 350. 


to prejudice a sizeable portion of Bengal 
intellectuals against him on the eve of his 
return. Missioneries in India joined the 
fray. On the one hand, the period of Vivek¬ 
ananda's return to India was tense with the 
eager expectations of a nation-wide ovation 
from the masses, the liberal Hindus and the 
followers of Vivckananda. On the other 
hand, his antagonists, the Brahmos, a few 
conservative Hindu groups, theosophisls and 
missionaries had almost started an orches¬ 
tral denunciation of Vivekananda in a last 
effort to fill the minds of Indians with ill- 
will towards one who was destined to be 
the saviour of Hinduism and the whole 
Indian nation. 

This conflict of the pro-Vivekananda and 
unti-Vivekanandu forces had begun in Ben¬ 
gal as early us 1894. A public meeting 
was held in Calcutta in 1894 in honour a of 
Vivckananda. despite the strong resistance 
of orthodox Biuhmins and Brahmos. It 
was hailed as u great demonstration by 
liberal Hindu aristocrats who praised *the 
singular contribution of Swami Vivekananda 
in the land of Cute Yankes’, even as tine of 
'high political value and significance'.-’''' 
f lic great success of the Calcutta meeting 
of 1894 left only one avenue open to the 
detractors—to prove that Vivekananda did 
not represent the orthodox Hinduism, but 
a neo-Hinduism, and that Vivekananda was 
an ru teas to to the orthodox Hindu for cross¬ 
ing the seas and partaking mlecchu food in a 
micccliH land. M ijumdar’s paper Unity and 
the Minister wrote on 25th March. 1894, ‘we 
are glad that our old friend lately created 
a good impression in America by his 
speeches, but we arc aware that Neo-Hin- 
dusim of which our friend is a representa¬ 
tive is not orthodox Hinduism. The last 
thing which the latter would do is to cross 
!he Kalapani. partaking of the mleechtt 

2S> Sankari Prasad Base. Vivcktintinrhi () Siimu- 
Lfllin liliTuiinivarut (Calcutta: Mandal Book 
House. B.S. 13821 voI. 1. p. 24b. 
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food and cigars and the like’.'-' 1 Casting 
infamy on rivals is the last prop of ignoble 
minds. Another Brahmo paper quoted an 
American missionary who claimed support 
for his anti-Vivekananda view from an 
orthodox Hindu journal Dharmapracarak 
published from Benares. The Brahmo 
journal quoted the missionary’s words— 

With regard to the assertion made in certain 
quarters that Vivekananda went across the Atlantic 
as a representative of the orthodox Hinduism, wc 
may note that Dharm'ipracarak says that ‘one 
special feature of Hinduism is its observance of 
caste system.... He (Vivekananda) clearly says 
that caste has nothing to do with religion. It is 
a social division. The Americans might he pleased 
with such exposition, but it cannot brighten the 
■•ope of Hindu Community. Hindus have reason 
so be pained rather than delighted by such state* 
ineot of the Swami'. 2 ? 


Wc do not know if Pramadadas was in 
itny way connected with this orthodox Hindu 
paper of Benares. He was the most highly 
respected Hindu and Commissioner of 
Mena res in 1894. But he is not known to 
have made any protest. Brahinos were 
untiring in their vilification. The Brahmo 
paper Messenger quoted, with obvious pride 
id’ superiority over an ex-communicated 
;v'*nk (?). most slanderous remarks against 


\i\t!. nuiu!.: made by missionaries in their 
journal I mi inn Witness : 


VivcK'jpjndii is j In the liulan native 
a-, an inp.nii-r ; the; my he is a Bcnszaii 
o :i' l. - , a caste, and has assumed a Madras' 
name to Irjc Ids idvlit; and low origin. 
;T "il this bo trite. :*w! d is not denied. Vivck- 
inanda fir.'lir to re-., -ive from ever 1 .one the treat- 
a -lii ho j.ot from Baltimore hotels when they 
; :!'u :J to entertain him. They dio so because 
. f the colour of his skin. Thai was wrong. They 
slv-tih have refused him hospiiality because lie 
wa< riorriMy hV.iek.28 


2< : - ;/•/«/. vol. I. p. 264. 

27. ihitl. vol. I. p. 275. 

iltiif Vo!. 1. p. ISO. 


That was the last prop to which the mis¬ 
sionaries, the Brahmos, and the orthodox 
Hindus could tic their boats in the rising 
tide of a Vivekananda-wave in India—to 
prove that Vivekananda was an imposter, 
an outcaste, and that he was parading in 
a monk’s garb and a Brahmin monk’s 
name for which he was unlit. 

Birds of a feather (locked together. The 
lone bird, Vivekananda, stood apart on his 
solitary rock, along with God. He was 
calm. He knew that that gull secs the fur¬ 
thest which flies the highest. 

Pramadadas kept silent all those years 
when Vivekananda's historic success was 
raising new cross-currents of thought in the 
moribund Hindu society. Then in 1896 , 
while in London Vivekananda one day 
received from Pramadadas a copy of his 
translation of the dtii, printed in 1896 , with 
only one line addressed to Vivekananda on 
its cover. F.vcn after Vivekananda's trium¬ 
phal return Pramadadas had no correspon¬ 
dence with him. although Vivekananda was 
aware of the orthodox Hindu view that 
Pramadadas entertained against his sailing 
to the West and living with foreigners. 
However, in may 1897 when Vivekananda 
was in Almora, ho received the news of 
‘some unavoidable domestic grief’ that had 
come in the life of Pramadadas, probably 
through a letter from him. And Vivek¬ 
ananda. wrote a memorable letter, the last 
ever to be written to Pramadadas. After 
wriiing some consol-dory lines on Pramnda- 
das’s ‘domestic grief’, Vivekananda came 
on! with f!:e voice of the Prophet. In the 
beginning he rid her mock seriously men¬ 
tioned PraDiadadas’w new love for Western 
Lhcosophists and his uvulsion for ‘rougish 
black natives’ like Vivekananda. He also 
mentioned ralhci humorously Pramadadas’s 
new adoration of ihcosophist Gods like 
‘postulated creator’ etc. And then he 
invaded the orthodox bastion of Pramada¬ 
das, which. Vivekananda saw was only a 
‘Smrti-based* fundamentalist version of 
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priests and upper-class Hindus as opposed 
to the ‘Sruti-based’ broad, humanitarian 
nature of true Vedantic Hinduism. Vivek- 
ananda wrote (on 30.5.1897) to Prumadudas: 

The Snip is and the Puranas are productions of 
men of limited intelligence and arc full of fallacies, 
errors, the feelings of class, and malice. Only 
parts of them breathing broadness of spirit and 
love are acceptable, the rest are to he rejected. 
The Upani$ads and the Gita are !he true scrip¬ 
tures-Rama, Krishna, Buddha, Chaitanva, Nanak. 
Kabir and so on are the true Avataras, for they 
had their hearts broad ds the sky—and above all, 
Ramakrishna. Ramanuja, Shatikara and others 
seem to have been mere pundits with narrowness 
of heart. Where is that love, that weeping heart 
at the sorrow of others? ... Liberation is only 
for him who gives up everything for others, 
whereas, others who tax their brains day and 
night harping on *my salvation’, ‘my salvation’ 
wander about with their true well-being ruined, 
both present and prospective. 2! * 

Vivekanandu hiL at the root of the orthcxlox 
practice of caste ism. ‘The conviction is 
daily gaining on my mind that the idea of 
caste is the greatest dividing factor and the 
root of Mitya ; all caste either on the prin¬ 
ciple of birth or of merit is hondage’. 3 " 
And he ended the letter with an unforgett¬ 
able piece of humour— 

t am Shudru. a Mlcchchhn. so I have nothing to 
do with all that botheration. To me what would 
Mlechehha’s food matter or pariah's? Jt is in the 
books written by priests that madnesses 

like that of caste are to he found, and 

not in the books revealed "from Ciod. Let 

the priests enjoy the fruits of their ancestors' 
achievement, while 1 I'oilow the word of God, 
for my good lies thcre.31 

What did Vivckan.mda think about those 
lit reals* or being outcuslcd by the orthodox ? 
A month later (9.7.1897) Swamiji wrote 
from Almora to Miss Mary Hale of 

Chicago : 

•• Letters, pp. 337-338. 

3°* Letters, p. 337. 

»»• Letters, pp. 33?-338. 


If I should have to be outcastcd, it would be 
with half the ruling princes of India, and almost 
all of educated India.... It will suffice to say 
that the police were necessary to keep order if 1 
ventured out into the street! Thar is outcasting 
indeed I 38 

Pramadadas's orthodox denunciation of 
Vivckananda was not very different from the 
antagonism of the Brahmos. The Brahm ■ 
worship of Christ at the expense of Hindu 
faith resembled a fair-weather cull of Caesar 
worship in the troubled times of British rule 
in India. Pramadadas's emphasis on tradi¬ 
tional laws was only characteristic of the 
dominant minority who. throughout history, 
have tried with the help of king power ami 
priestcraft to subjugate the common man 
with social laws in the name of religion at 
the expense of Cod. Whenever a new relig¬ 
ious force based on the powerful realiza¬ 
tion and character of a great individual is 
on the upsurge, it generally confronts tradi¬ 
tion-bound philosophers as its biggest chal¬ 
lenge, and in such encounters the defeat 
of the philosophers is a foregone conclusion. 
The new leader, (hough initially unrecog¬ 
nized, soon emerges out as the saviour- 
leader of the masses. He upholds the dignity 
of the common man over the preponderance 
of age-old soeio-rcligious jurisdiction. The 
new saviour with his charismatic spiritual 
clan can inspire his followers to die for 11 o ' 
cause. While Ihc predominantly worldly- 
minded philosophers with their dry reason 
jugs, succeed neither in establishing their 
credibility before the masses nor in inspir¬ 
ing their followers to die for the cause. We 
tire reminded of the monumental gibe of 
the French minster Talleyrand in late ISili 
century France. To the Director of L.nivve 
llic/c—Lc’peuse, who sought to replace an 
outmoded catholic church with a ‘fancy 
religion’ of political rulers, he flatly told 

l or inv part I have only one i-Ini valson 1.! 
make. Jesus Christ, in order to found Hi-, religion 

32- Letters, p. 348. 
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was crucified and rose again. You should have 
fried lo do something of the kind. 3 -’* 

White Vivekananda could rub olT the 
orthodox denunciation of Pramadadas with 
nonchalance, his brother disciples could not 
but react to this slur on their beloved 
leader. The new religion of Ramakrishnu 
which raised the essential divinity of man 
over caste and creed, and which inspired 
men to worship God in distressed humanity 
stood face to face with the priest-ridden 
Hinduism of untouchability, caste-distinc¬ 
tions and rituals. Swami Trigunatitanunda. 
a fiery brother-disciple took up the cudgel 
and reacted to Praniadadas's orthodoxy in 
an unusually bold letter. He came forward 
lo answer a letter from Pramadadas which 
obviously criticised Vivekananda as a 
Sudra, or an outcastc according to the 
yardstick of Manusmrti. He could not for¬ 
get the old refusal of Pramadadas with his 
advice of ‘God’s will be done’. Swami Tri- 
gunatitananda's letter to Pramadadas begins 
with a banter : ‘It is God who has borne 
all the expenses for establishing our Math 
... Who else but God is capable of bear¬ 
ing such a huge expenditure ?’ 

Then the writer goes straight into the 
heart of Pratnadadas's letters and mercilessly 
exposes the weakness behind his blind 
adherence to orthodox ideas on caste and 
food : 

Since you have reached old age, it is not desir¬ 
able lor you to get into arguments. The answer 
to the middle of your letter is this Firstly. Swami 
Vivekananda has gone through the pages of 
\1nmt-Smrti. elc. a countless number of times. 
We know it too well. On the contrary, to speak 
the truth, Swami Vivekananda is no way inferior 
to the writers of Smrtis like- Manu. This you will 
come to know gradually. 

Secondly, since you have taken no sacred 
thread, you yourself arc a Sfidra. Manu says, no 
higher habits can even he inculcated by a *5udra. 


3 s - Quoted in A. J. Toynbee, A Snuly nf History 
'’abridged), p. 403. 


What are restrictions about food, etc. to you? 
All the activities that you are doing should never, 
lie done by you according to Manu, and accord¬ 
ing to your own opinions you are only drowning 
yourself gradually in the mire of sin. 

Thirdly, according to Manu. everyone' is re¬ 
quired to oirer prayers to the departed ancestors 
along with beef. Are Hindus like you doing so? 
Why do you not accept intcrcastc marriage? 
Why do not the higher three castes eat the 
food cooked hy a Sfidra? 

Swami Trigunatitananda makes almost a 
frontal attack. Pramadadas, himself a non- 
brahmin, wanted lo arrogate to himself the 
authority of a law-giver and the right to 
criticise another non-brahmin Vivekananda 
as an outcastc on account of his sea-voyage 
and eating with foreigners. Pramadadas 
was not aware that the ancient authority 
which he quoted lo castigate Vivekananda 
had long been outdated and violated by 
Hindus themselves for centuries. Smrtis or 
social laws arc never the essence of Hindu¬ 
ism. The essence is firuti—the revealed and 
eternal truths about human life that Vcdic 
rsis perceived through their direct realiza¬ 
tion and recorded for the spiritual welfare 
of mankind, irrespective of caste, creed and 
nationality. While Smrtis or social customs 
have undergone countless changes owing to 
Ihe exigencies of time, Srutis have stood 
immutable through the ages. 

This static, superstitious orthodoxy of the 
so-called orthodox leaders and priest elass. 
Vivekananda discovered, had always resisted 
any breakthrough in thought in India for 
centuries. Vivekananda criticized the ortho¬ 
dox Hindus vehemently in clear and cat¬ 
egorical words in his Calcutta address : 

l)u you know what the Sfistras say about people 
who have been eating Mlechchha food and living 
under a government of the Mlcchchhas. as you 
have for the past thousand years? Do you know 
the penance for that? The penance would be 
burning oneself with one's own hands. Do you 
want to pass as teachers and walk like hyp¬ 
ocrites? ... If yen think you are not able to do 
that in this age. admit \mir weakness and excuse 
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the weakness of others, take the other castes up, 
give them a helping hand, let them study the 
Vedas and become just as good Arvans as am 
other Aryan in the world.34 

Swanii Trigunatiiananda’s letter ends in 
a similar tone, 'Since you belong to the 
Siitlra caste, then according to Manu, your 
duty will be to distribute to others all you 
possess and take up the life of a “servant”. 
If you fail, then we will know, according 
to Manu, you are a vain man and your life, 
too. is in vain’. Vivekananda’s brother- 
disciple only turns the table on Pramadadas 
to expose how wretched his own life would 
be had he attempted to live it according to 
the injunctions of Manu-Smrti. Finally, 
with the confidence and broadness of mind 
of a true brother of Vivekananda, he extends 
to Pramadadas his challenge and genuine 
good will : 

Now. according to us ... \ou arc not a SGdra. 
You arc a K$atri\a. Please come. We shall give 
\ou the sacred thread. If you are not a coward, 
il >ou are not swayed by the criticism of the so- 
called scholarK fools, we will bring a rebirth into 
\ our life.35 

The tail-end of the Pramadadas episode 
was not yet told. After Trigunatitananda. 
Akhand inandn. another illustrious disciple 
of Sri Ratnakrishna made a last attempt to 
clear the misunderstanding. In two eye- 
opening letters Swumi Akhandananda made 
a final attempt to bring out the essence of 
the new Vivekananda religion which they 
all followed with unquestioning surrender to 
their leader whom they regarded as a world 
teacher. Akhandananda did not yet loose 
faith in the essential magnanimity of Pra¬ 
madadas. Though Pramadadas had earlier 
refused to give financial support to the 
Ratnakrishna monastery. Akhandananda 
now requested him to help him with some 


Complete Works (1973). veil. 3. p. 340. 

:tr». Vivekutunula O Stimaknl'w Bharatavarsa. vol. 
3. p. 169. 


money in his desperate struggle to feed the 
homeless and hungry orphans who gathered 
round this penniless monk after the devas¬ 
tating Bengal famine ol 1897. Vivek¬ 
ananda, himself struggling with the prob¬ 
lem of the terrible plague raging in Calcutta 
in those days, was always there behind 
Akhandananda like a guardian-angel rush¬ 
ing money, men and alxive all encouraging 
this ‘child of my spirit' by keeping the burn¬ 
ing bush of love glowing all the time. 

But alas. Pramadadas refused to help him 
this time loo. However help came to 
Akhandananda from other Indians and, 
most unexpectedly, from some British offi¬ 
cials in Bengal who felt the pangs of 
Akhandananda's heart for those images of 
Cod embodied in emaciated bones and 
anaemic flesh. After founding the rural 
orphanage in the unknown village, of 
Surgachi in Murshidabad district, Akhand¬ 
ananda once said, ‘Britishers provided the 
foundations of this Ashruma. when storms 
were hlowing over ine. ... They used to 
tell me “Swamiji. why are you worrying? 
We arc always with you.. 

Now to come back to Akhandananda's 
correspondence. The palingenesis of this 
great monk, his transformation from an 
adventurous wanderer ir. Tibet and the 
Himalayas into a saint whose heart bled 
for the poor and the miserable, is vividly 
portrayed in the two letters that he wrote 
to Pramadadas. The scholar, instead of 
giving money, had proffered him the unsol¬ 
icited advice that money and its concomi¬ 
tant wordly activities would only spoil the 
spiritual life of the young monk whom the 
Benares scholar had patronized so much 
in his wandering days. On 19.10.1898 
Akhandananda answered Pramadadas : 

You have reminded me of my earlier days... . 
When 1 first went to the Himalayas. I was a 
different man altogether. Now' I wonder when I 

•W. Swami Annadananda, Swanii A UmmUinamla 
Calcutta ; (Udbodhan), p. 190. 
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look at myself. During those days even the sight 
of a man in the Himalayas annoyed ine. 1 then 
loved to live away from human society.... But 
Uie same 1 who, without caring for the world of 
men used to roam from one peak to the other 
on the Himalayas, am today seeing God himself 
in man. Today 1 am realizing that the service 
of human society is indeed service to Him. 
However, ray answer to your queries is as fol¬ 
lows. Despite my preoccupation with philan¬ 
thropic activities that involve the use of money, 

I have not to spend time worrying about money 
alone. On the contrary, most of my time is being 
spent in contemplation. Moreover, this also I 
have realized that it is His work that is being 
done through me by His grace.... And the 
knower of the Self is free from all actions, despite 
his performing a thousand duties. It is not 
possible for a wordly man deluded by May ft to 
comprehend this great truth which lies hidden in 
the heart of the true Karma-yogin, the knower 
of the Self.37 

Probably Akhandananda’s great words 
failed to impress the worldly scholar who as 
usual reciprocated again with stale sermons 
on detachment so much essential for sadhus. 
Akhandananda’s reply written on 10.1.1899 
is at once corrosive and sublime. 

II the rajas and maharajas and rich zamindars 
had tried to alleviate the wants of common 
people then the all-renouncing monks, whose 
hearts l'ccl intensely for sutlering humanity, would 
not have laboured and suffered so much fur the 
removal of hunger of the masses. The rich house¬ 
holders of our country have petrified hearts. 
I heir hearts are composed of such adamantine 
matcii.il as that of the thunderbolt, and covered 
with Mich thick armour, that the cry of the 
afflicted cannot penetrate into them. Dry talks 
on scriptures do not soothe the aching soul. 38 

Akhandananda ends his letter with a few 
lines that lend the radiance of a divine revel¬ 
ation to its whole (heme : 

I hear that God, who is present in all souls, 
incessantly telling me. ‘My lad, it is man who 


w. ibid, p. 159. 
38« ibid , p. 160. 


became the Vcdic seer, it is as man that Incarna¬ 
tions like Rama and Krishna were born. Do you 
not see how sad is the present plight of man?' 
Can one who listens to these divine words rest 
in quiet any more? This life 1 have sacrificed 
for the service of man. How many more lives I 
have to sacrifice for the same cause 1 cannot 
say. 

These sublime words of the apostle had 
at last their effect. Pramadadas later on 
came up and joined hands with the small 
group of the followers of Vivekananda who 
started the ‘Poor Men’s Relief Association’ 
in Benares with the aim of saving the poor, 
the sick, and the dying souls from the 
streets and ghats of Benares and nursing 
them back to health. He even became one 
of the early oflicc-bcarcrs of this organiza¬ 
tion which later on grew into the mighty 
Sevashnuna Hospital of the Ramakrishna 
Mission at Benares. Vivekananda and his 
brothcr-disciples, however, remembered him 
with gratefulness for whatever he had done 
for them in their early days at the Barana- 
gore monastery. When Pramadadas passed 
away in early 1901, Vivekananda was still 
alive, and the Prahuddha liharata of June 
1901 published on behalf of the sons of 
Sri Ramakrishna, an obituary full of respect 
and gratitude. 

We have to record with profound sorrow the 
death of Rai Pramadadas Mitra Bahadur of 
Benares, whose name occurs under our notice of 
the ‘Poor Men's Relief Association’, as one of 
its ollicc-hcarers. He belonged to one of the most 
respectable families of Bengal and was the most 
conspicuous figure of the Bengalis resident in 
Benares. Profoundly erudite in Sanskrit and 
English learning, he was for some time a fellow 
of the Universities ot Calcutta and Allahabad. 
He was possessed of vast wealth. But the most 
noteworthy feature about him was that these 
great earthly blessings could not make him for¬ 
getful of the true aim of life.... May his departed 
soul find fitter environments for the realization 
of his heart’s Ideal ! 
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Works 

In Keeping wilh the integral character of 
the approach and the goal, the Way to be 
hewn by the seeker is also integral. It en¬ 
folds the dynamic will, the heart of 
emotions, the mind that seeks knowledge, 
in its comprehensive scope. Each of these 
is a major power in the aspiring individual 
and each has its claim and its way of ful¬ 
filling itself. In this Yoga, there is a simul¬ 
taneous awakening and culture of con¬ 
sciousness on all these three levels of being 
with a view to spiritualizing and ultimately 
divinizing their powers. 

Activity is a law of nature. It may not 
always be physical; it may be psychologi¬ 
cal, intellectual, or vital (relating to life- 
energies). There is a constant outpouring of 
energies in whatever form. And this 
output, according to another law of nature, 
produces its own Karma. Every action 
evokes a reaction and the scries of reactions 
thus produced forge a bondage. All work 
is thus a means of bondage. There is, how¬ 
ever, according to the Gita, a way to con¬ 
vert this agent of bondage into an agent of 
liberation. This is the way of works which 
plays a key role in the spiritual evolution 
of the individual. 


* Earlier, the author discussed the three funda¬ 
mental psychological 'Processes' involved in Sri 
Aurobindo's Yoga, namely. Aspiration, Rejection 
and Surrender (see PrabudJha Bharata June, July, 
August and September, 1980). Nowhere, the author 
presents the practical side of Sri Aurobindo's 
Yoga. In traditional Hinduism the path of work, 
the path of Meditation and the path of love are 
regarded as independent disciplines. But in Sri 
Aurobindo's Yoga they arc regarded as three 
-aspects of one single integral path—the way to 
the ultimate goal.— 

4 


. PAN Dll 

Normally all work is done with a motive, 
the motive of ego, desire. The ego-desire 
propulsion may be personal or broader 
than personal, for example when related to 
the society or the nation etc. It is this 
usual human motive that is really the cause 
of Karma. When action is done without 
such a motive, when it is governed by a sense 
of duty without a personal choice, then the 
situation becomes different. The sadhaka 
learns to give up this common motivation 
and work with a spirit of consecration 
to the Divine. He takes up every 
work as a sacrifice to the Divine, .and 
does it in the spirit of offering his energies 
to the Master of works. So done, action 
is not vitiated by the elements of ego and 
desire which create their own reactions in 
the field of work. 

The English word 'sacrifice' docs not do 
justice to the concept of yajna in the 
tradition of the Gita. In sacrifice, there is 
some shade of pain, self-denial, whereas in 
work offered and done in the spirit of this 
Yoga there is a joy of serving selflessly. 
The Mother uses the term consecration, for 
this word has the connotation of ‘making 
sacred’. The seeker makes an act holy, 
sacred by offering it to the Divine. 

And tbe test that he has truly offered it 
to the Divine is in the way he regards the 
result of the work. In offering his works 
to the Divine he retains no claim to the 
fruit of works. Those too he leaves to the 
Divine Will. He takes them as coming 
from the Divine and learns to accept them 
with an attitude of equality. Failure and 
success do not weigh with him as they 
normally do in every-day life. To offer and 
exerl himself in the spirit of that offering 
is his concern. Whether the effort sue- 
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ceeds or fails to succeed is not his pre¬ 
occupation. Not that he is indifferent. He 
takes full interest in what he does but his 
effort is not result-oriented. To work is its 
own reward. Work, for him, is a means for 
dedicating himself and his energies to the 
Divine and he welcomes it from that stand¬ 
point. It is a means of approach to the 
Divine in the sphere of his dynamic will. 

When works are done for their own sake 
i.e. not for fulfilment of desire and without 
a constant eye to the results, there is less 
tension and the quality of the works 
improves. Further as they are offered to the 
Divine, the sadhaka tries—in the measure 
of his sincerity—to do them as well, as 
perfectly as he can. For he cannot be 
negligent or indifferent; he cannot make a 
flawed offering to the Divine. 

The Sadhaka works for the Divine, he is 
a servitor of the Divine. He does works 
with love and devotion as his contribution 
to the Divine's manifestation. He welcomes 
works in the spirit of the Mother's mantra : 
‘Work is the body’s prayer to the Divine*. 
Whatever work comes to him is holy. He 
does not make mental distinctions between 
high and low work, mental and manual 
work. Just as he has renounced his claim 
to the fruit of works, so he learns to give 
up his claim for the choice of works. All 
works are to him assignments from God. 

In working for the Divine, in this manner, 
his sense of doership slowly dwindles. His 
devotion, his dedication, his remembrance 
of the Divine, intensifies and he feels a 
flowing of the force of the Divine, the Sakti, 
in his being ; he feels a constant guidance 
from within or above. Things are done 
which he alone, with his puny strength, 
could not normally have done. From being 
a servant of God he develops into an instru¬ 
ment of God. 

While this transition is taking place or 
the state is being set. it is necessary for him 
to be vigilant and beware of any egoistic 
claims creeping in. It is easy, when the 


Divine Sakti works through him, for the 
mind or the ego to think or feel that he is 
doing everything and claim the credit for 
himself. That is a danger to which many 
have succumbed. The only safeguard against 
such pitfalls is sincerity and humility. 

The Sadhaka succeeds in becoming a more 
and more perfect instrument of the Divine 
Sakti as he lets the Divine impulsion. Divine 
guidance, replace his own individual will 
and mind. He yields more and more room 
within himself to the workings of the Divine 
Will. As this progression develops, a slow 
change takes over his being. He feels 
increasingly identified with the Divine Sakti, 
the Divine Consciousness that fills and 
moves him. He is not aware of his separate 
existence, especially during spells of such 
inspired and guided work. He has no 
fatigue, no boredom. Every moment is an 
occasion for the streaming of a fresh cur¬ 
rent of the Divine Power, for a reaffirmation 
of the act of surrender and self-offering. 
He feels a child of the Divine, a portion of 
the Divine. 

All along his devotion, with which he 
starts his consecration, goes on increasing 
and informing the different parts of his 
being. His devotion intensifies into love and 
he is filled with a melting love for the 
Master of his being. Works culminate in 
Love. 

His sense of separativily thins. His ego 
dwindles, his desire drops off and he 
awakes to a growing sense of the infinitude 
of the Divine, the omnipotence of His £akti. 
The light of Knowledge begins to shine in 
the depths and on the heights of his being. 
Even his body shares in this spreading 
knowledge and feels itself a vehicle of God. 
Works done in consecration lead to a true 
knowledge of Him to whom they are con¬ 
secrated. 

Works are not just a means for this 
spiritual conversion. Their role is not ovjsr 
with this liberation from ego and ignorance. 
Works, thereafter, become means for the 
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radiation of the Divine Consciousness that 
is being increasingly housed in the Sadhaka. 
They are, for him, a means to serve as a 
channel for the Divine’s manifestation in 
the world, an enlightened and illumined live 
channel. 

Love 

As important as consecration is purifica¬ 
tion. It is indispensable for one who seeks to 
realize the divine consciousness to denude 
himself of all that is contrary to what he 
aspires for. The human is. in a sense, the 
meeting ground of the animal and the 
divine. He is a strong mixture of animality 
and divine potentiality. In yoga he is 
required to dispossess himself of the lower 
movements in his feelings, emotions, im¬ 
pulses and activities. When the Sadhaka 
looks into himself, he finds his emotional 
being a sea of waves of a conflicting charac¬ 
ter. He is a field of battle between 
movements that are daivic and those that 
are adaivic. In the symbology of the Vedic 
mystics, the soul of man is a constantly 
changing scene of war between the hosts of 
Darkness and the children of Light. It is 
up to man, at each moment, to tilt the 
balance in the direction he chooses. 

It is a laborious way to fight with the 
lower impulses and powers of nature and 
eliminate them one by one. Sri Aurobindo 
asks the Sadhaka to take to v a more positive 
way. Not to dwell too much on the negative 
side of things but to concentrate on the 
positive side which will steadily displace its 
opposite is his way. And the centre of this 
purity, the source of all that is divine in the 
seeker'is in himself, in his soul. In this 
philosophy there are two souls in man : the 
desire-soul in the front and the true soul, 
the psychic being, a concentration of divine 
consciousness, deep behind. Distinct from 
the physical being, annamaya purusa, dis¬ 
tinct from the vital, pranamaya ,‘ distinct 
from the mental, manomaya, supporting all 


of them from within, is the psychic being, 
the caitya purusa. The centre of this caltya 
purusa is called the psychic centre which is 
behind the yogic centre known as the 
auahata. 

The psychic being is the divine element in 
man. It is also the source of his divine 
potentialities, for example qualities and 
powers that are of a diviner nature, like 
harmony, peace, compassion, benevolence, 
love, devotion, and selflessness. It is in the 
measure in which the sadhaka taps this 
source, opens himself to its influence, that 
his nature gets purified. Usually this 
psychic purusa is behind the thick veil of 
the multiple ignorant nature and can only 
act indirectly in one's best moments. They 
are the moments when one feels pure, peace¬ 
ful, generous, loving, friendly to every one 
and so on. It is the first step in this Yoga 
to awake to the presence of this psychic 
being within and clear the passage for its 
direct action in purging the nature of its 
lower elements and awake the higher elements 
that lead to the Divine and build the 
nature divinely. 

But before one can thus awake and stay 
awake to the psychic influence, a minimum 
psychological and moral purification is 
necessary as. indeed, in all paths of yoga. 
The sadhaka must learn to abstain from 
movements that are of a gross type and make 
him gross : thoughts, emotions, impulsions, 
physical activities that increase the element 
of the lower prakrti, the darker vibrations 
and samskdras that are clearly ungodly. 
Both physically and psychologically, he 
must cleanse himself of the dross before he 
is ready to practise yoga. Negatively, to 
desist from such movements; positively, to 
cultivate habits and traits that refine, sub¬ 
tilize, elevate and naturalize movements of 
the higher nature. The desire-soul must be 
attenuated. Svadhyaya, study of devotional 
and spiritual literature, and saisanga, com¬ 
pany of the holy, are highly helpful at this 
stage. 
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Another difficulty is the restlessness of 
the system. The body is usually accus¬ 
tomed to a rhythm of the inflow and outflow 
of Frame energy which is determined by 
its active and passive states. When, how¬ 
ever, the body is made to sit immobile, the 
energy that gathers is more than what the 
physical body is normally accustomed to 
hold and there is a restlessness. This diffi¬ 
culty sis usually anticipated and provided 
for by finding one’s tisana. An asana is 
that position of the body and its limbs in 
which one can sit for a length of time with¬ 
out feeling disturbed in any part: in a word, 
one should be able to forget the body. 

Taking the right physical posture, keep¬ 
ing before himself the object of the 
meditation, the sadhaka holds the mind 
quiet and in a state of receptivity to the 
Divine Consciousness above the mind. He 
conceives of a Calm, a Peace, a Silence 
pervading above and around and opens 
himself to its action. Sri Aurobindo points 
out that it is easier and more natural to let 
the Peace and Silence enter into oneself 
than for oneself to acquire and hold to it. 
Accordingly the sadhaka of this path calls 


for the descent of this Calm and Peace into 
himself and lays himself open to its action. 
It is a fact of spiritual experience that above 
all activity and movement there is a zone 
of silence; above every form there is a 
status of silence from where the overseeing 
Intelligence acts. The mind is gathered and 
kept with its lid open, as it were, to this 
Silence and Peace which begin to flow in 
and settle in it. Usually there is a sensation 
of coolness or a rocklike feeling. Slowly 
one is possessed by this action of the Higher 
Consciousness. The mind in meditation be¬ 
comes like a blotting paper and absorbs* 
what comes into it and enfolds it. 

Thoughts, agitations, fantasies of what¬ 
ever kind—all die down. There is a solid 
block of peace in the head, over the head 
and something of it begins to percolate 
through the heart, through the other parts 
of the being, a little by little. Even the body 
gels into a statuesque posture, in due course. 

This is the beginning of the next move¬ 
ment in this yoga, the movement ot 
spiritualization. 

(To be continual ) 


‘Ask nothing; want nothing in return. Give what you 
have to give : it will come back to you-but do not think 
of that now. it will come back multiplied a thousandfold— 
but the attention must not be on that. Yet have the power 
to give : give, and there it ends’. 


—Swami Vivekananda 
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PART II : PRESEN I TRENDS 


Movements on the Right 

We mentioned earlier the Hare Krishna 
devotees, most of whom were young WASP 1 
Americans, drawn, even beyond their own' 
imagining, into a whirlpool of new relig¬ 
ious fervour openly expressed and aggress¬ 
ively evangelistic. Partly in reaction to 
these 'oddities', but having independent 
roots, there arose what came to be called 
collectively the ‘Jesus Freaks’. They have 
no qualms about appearing just as out¬ 
landish, vagabond and exhortative as their 
Hindu counterparts, while proclaiming an 
ardent love of Jesus, as narrbw and doc¬ 
trinaire as any. Some of them travel like 
Gypsies, in a sort of caravan, or by the 
van-load around the Bible-Belt, a carrying 
their faith to the faithless and fallen. 

But by. far the most significant and im¬ 
pressive turn of events on the American 
religious Right, is the rise of the charis¬ 
matic movement. Not confined to this con- 

t> White Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 

B- The Mid-west and South, in parts of which 
the Bible is all-in-all. 


linent alone, it is spreading widely through¬ 
out other Christian countries, all the while 
changing the face of Christian worship and 
devotion. Truly it is an irony of fate that 
the practices (if not always the beliefs) of 
the Pcntccostals (until the lata 1970s a 
minor denomination comprising some less 
educated segments of society), consisting 
of emotional outbursts in song and exclama¬ 
tion, speaking aloud in ‘foreign languages' 
(sometimes ‘interpreted’ by a clergyman on 
the platform), and invariably ending in 
healing sessions, by prayer, touch or both, 
should have spread in a very few years like 
subterranean fire, until nearly every main¬ 
line denomination, including the Roman 
Catholic has been forced to make a place 
for the movement, if not make way for it. 

The charismatics sometimes work like 
‘fifth columnists', sending round to the 
traditional churches a musical revivalist, 
who first warms up the congregation with 
special new-type Gospel songs, all the words 
of which come straight from the Bible. 
Healing service follows; then suggestions for 
a charismatic enclave, as one of the church 
‘circles’. The writer was told by one of 
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their number that it is almost a game 
among them, to see who will be able to 
convert (not her word) the largest number 
of traditional congregations to the charis¬ 
matic way. 

This phenomenon of the ecstatic*s giving 
utterance to what sounds like a foreign 
tongue (as reported of the followers of 
Jesus on the day of Pentecost 8 ) it being 
understood as a sign of the Holy Spirit 
falling upon him, will bear some pondering. 
Do we hear of it in India ? I think 
not, nor as a concomitant of ecstasy in 
most other religions of the world, though 
it was found in some of the early religions 
like the Greek, and has cropped up period¬ 
ically in Charistian history. Does this lend 
weight to the claim of some psychologists 
that the devotee is going to experience 
what his society or community leads him, 
by its tradition and custom, to expect ? And 
what does it say to the Vedantist who pre¬ 
fers to think that the human mind is much 
the same the world over, and that the 
phenomena of religion constitute a univer¬ 
sal science? 

What accounts for the spread of this 
deliberate cultivation of a soul-shaking 
‘baptism by fire’ ? Rooks, no doubt, are 
being written about it at this moment; what 
is certain is that the Christian churches, 
over-intellectualized and too long centered 
on a social gospel of good works which has 
not been able to change the world, was 
ready for a sca-change. But the charis¬ 
matic movement is a surge on the Right, 
since it flows from fundamentalist and 
evangelical sources. 4 

Another, more political manifestation of 
the new conservatism of the New Age, is 
the Moral Majority, a vociferous and activ¬ 
ist agglomeration of adherents of assorted 

Acts, 2. 

The influence on Western religion of the 
gradual absorption of its black minority elements, 
a story not vet fully told, weighs heavily here too, 
just as in music, art, etc., as described in Part I. 


Rightist causes, led by a Southern Baptist 
preacher using the mass media to full 
advantage, and affecting a fair segmeHt pf 
the voting public. No one can begrudge 
them their right to public expression ; but 
when they surreptitiously connive to have 
books withdrawn from public and school 
library shelves, most of us will agree that 
they have gone too far. 

Movements on the Left 

The drug culture : in a previous article 
in ‘Human Trends' wc have sketched out 
how the users of the psychedelic drugs, who 
bring down upon themselves a heap of 
deserved opprobrium,, were nevertheless 
pioneers in breaking down the Western 
taboo on alterations in consciousness. We 
put into the balance the hypocrisy of critics, 
who are themselves users perhaps of alco¬ 
hol, tobacco, ‘speed-pills’ and many others, 
and made a plea to those caught in the 
trap of the new addictions, to discover this 
extremely important fact : it is not the 
drug which gives the boost; that is a mere 
trigger; there are sounder and superior ways 
to go. Transformations of consciousness, 
a profound science long known to the yogis 
of India, do indeed cradle the key to the 
meaning of life ; but the end and means 
have to be compatible. So we will say no 
more on the subject now, but will move on 
to other developments. 

Women’s Equality Movements 

Indian women, wc suppose, must be star¬ 
ing with mouth agape at the behaviour of 
their activist American sisters. But peace, 
gentle souls : it is only because we have 
lagged so far behind you, that we now 
have to witness the exaggeration a backlash 
always brings. Compare the stir caused by 
the appointment of a woman as justice of 
the U.S. supreme court with the aplomb 
with which India took its Prime Minister. 
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The New Age woman is determined not 
only to be the ‘equal’ of man but also to 
be so accepted. Equal pay for equal hours; 
no discrimination in hiring, or on boards 
and committees; her work in the home 
evaluated on a wage-basis; the right to 
reverse roles (going out to work while the 
husband keeps house); these are some of 
her demands. And if one asserts that it 
is ridiculous to expect girls' athletic teams 
to compete equally with boys’, the reply 
comes, ‘Let us play in mixed teams and you 
will see, in time, how we develop!’ 

Society here is trying to minimize the 
mental and biological differences between 
man and woman. Clothes arc designed for 
the Unisex. When it recently became necess¬ 
ary to buy a new pair of shoes. 1 asked 
the sales-lady to direct me to the men's 
shoes department. ‘Oh, there’s no distinc¬ 
tion like that any more; the shoes are all 
over there’, was her reply. 

Coming to matters more serious and closer 
to home, the New Age women, in sexual 
and social custom, are protesting what has 
never before been challenged on a massive 
scale—the double standard for defining 
chastity differently for men and for women. 
Sensing this in the wind. Swami Vivek- 
unanda made that remark in a Western inter¬ 
view : *1 would very much like our women 
to have your intellectuality, but not if it 
must be at the cost of purity’. 0 in regard 
to Vedanta monasticism and‘the Rama- 
krishna Order, it and the emancipated 
woman seem to be on something of a colli¬ 
sion course. How are they going to come 
to terms ? The problem is. how to preserve 
the life-style and atmosphere a monastic 
community feels it requires, when the pub¬ 
lic (consisting very often of women) have 
access to it and contact with it, as conforms 
to the social expectations of Western people. 
It is essential that the monks maintain their 


S. Complete Works nj Swami Vivekanatulu 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973), Vol. 5, p. 412. 
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traditional purity and isolation by making 
the other sex understand the imperative of 
this without making them feel discriminated 
against on the basis of their gender. One 
cannot help feeling that our monks have not 
always been careful about this. And what 
has the Movement offered to Western wo¬ 
men in the way of monastic life? There 
is justification for feeling that the Order 
has hobbled itself to a certain extent, by 
going along like this on only one leg. 

The pressure on public officials to 
appoint to governing bodies, members of 
‘minorities’ even waving their lack of quali¬ 
fication (wellknown in India in another con¬ 
text), is so heavy that perhaps a society can 
endure only one such pressure at a time. It 
may be for this reason that the progress in 
civil rights and integration for racial minor* 
ities has slowed. 

Hypno-regression ; astrology ; herbology ; 
psychometry and other LSP phenomena 

Called quackeries by the rock-ribbed 
establishment, these are play-fields for many 
persons of the New Age. These hypnotists 
(not, generally, quacks, but accredited 
scientists) purport to regress us (wakening 
old mental associations, retracing samsku- 
ras) to childhood, babyhood—and then lo 
the recall of previous lives! And big books 
full of case histories of hundreds of persons 
undergoing this experience through hypno¬ 
sis, are selling well. Westerners seem to 
prefer to get others to do for them what the 
Indian yogi would think it pioper to do 
for himself. The ‘previous-life’ accounts 
given by these subjects are curious indeed. 
Let the Vedantist who might wish to jump 
aboard this raft of apparent proof of rein¬ 
carnation, beware : skeptical psychologists 
arc giving all sorts of explanations of how 
the subject is unconsciously fabricating 
what he or she thinks the hypnotist wants 
lo elicit. In defense, the regressors arc 
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inventing their better safeguards to prevent 
that possibility: and so it goes. 

Astrology, which has accompanied man 
throughout his history. East or West, was 
almost thrown on the scrap-heap in the 
West, with the advent of the scientific age, 
its territory divided up between astronomy 
and psychology. But astrology was much 
too tough to give up the ghost so early 
(as India’s preoccupation with it shows), 
and is experiencing a grand revival in the 
New Age mentality. 

Is there a distinct personality-type with 
which to characterize the new style of life 
and thought? Do the same persons who 
buy at the Health Food Store also grow 
herbs and make herb-tea to treat their ill¬ 
nesses? Visit a ‘psychic’ to have their 
palms read ? Submit their aching backs to 
the manipulations of chiropractor or 
naturopath—or anyone but a regular Doctor 
of Medicine? Hold in their hands some¬ 
thing long worn by someone else and divine 
the character of that person (this is called 
psychometry) by extra-sensory perception? 
Do they analyze their dreams in little groups 
of like-minded persons? The answer is 
often yes. But perhaps just as often, the 
individual is ready for only one or two of 
these adventures at a time. All of them, 
and more, belong in this picture, and each 
is worthy of depicting in detail, but here 
we have had to content the reader with 
mere sketches. 

Creative sleep 

By far the most provocative for a Vedan- 
tist (at least for this one) of the new trends, 
is the experimentation going on in sleep 
and dream. We shall devote more dis¬ 
cussion therefore to this development. The 
writer recalls having asked, years ago, one 
of the Indian Swamis guiding our monastery, 
whether the advanced sadhaka attempts 
and succeeds in controlling his dreams. 
‘Ah’! was his smiling reply, ‘probably if 


that is going to be done, it will be in this 
country (U.S.A.)’. And sure enough, some 
twenty years later I asked a friend, nineteen 
years of age, whom I met at a conference, 
what his hobby was. ‘Lucid dreaming’, be 
replied; T practice lucid dreaming’. 

Many people are doing so. A lucid dream 
is one in which you. realize that you are 
dreaming. The implications of having a 
vivid sense of this are obvious to the 
Advaita Vedanlin : here in the waking state 
too, we are dreaming, the World-Dream. 
Could we but realize this, we might wake 
up to Reality. And this too can be prac¬ 
tised. But let us hear more about these new 
dreamers. 

The New Age. exploration of sleep is 
advancing on two fronts, external and inter¬ 
nal. In the former, sleep laboratories have 
been set up (twenty existed in 1974 in the 
U.S.) wherein volunteers submit to spend¬ 
ing the night with electrodes taped to their 
heads, and under close observation by 
trained psychologist. The. entire pattern, in 
terms of brain waves, of human sleep and 
dream, has thus been charted over the past 
dozen years, with somewhat surprising 
statistical results. The famous 'rapid eye- 
movements’ have been conclusively ident¬ 
ified as the manifestation of active and vivid 
dreams. In a normal night, the four or five 
periods of active dreaming are separated 
by periods of the low mental activity we 
traditionally call deep sleep. To paraphrase 
the Upanisad, ‘Just as a large fish moves 
along both banks of a river, so this Person 
moves, between the two states of dreaming 
and deeper sleep*.* 1 

Other laboratory experiments have dealt 
with sleep and dream deprivation : subjects 
being kept awake as long as possible to see 
the effects upon them; or being wakened 
from sleep every time they give evidence of 
dreaming. Here the most interesting con¬ 
clusion has been that there is a fundamen- 


6 - B/’hoddranyaka Uparti fad, 4 . 3 . 18 . 
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tai (biological ?) need for dreaming-even 
more than a need for sleep in general. In 
other words, deprived of dream for long 
enough, the volunteers began to do it any¬ 
way—by hallucinating in the waking state! 

The 'inner' exploration of sleep is much 
more unconventional. It is done not in 
laboratories, of course, but by individuals, 
and by small groups of ‘devotees'. The 
young man who gave his hobby as lucid 
dreaming happens to belong to a club for 
dream study : he and his friends record and 
report to each other their dreams, possible 
interpretations, and attempt to assist each 
other in learning better control in the next 
ones. This is not something quite new in 
the world. Anthropologists have studied 
well the culture and habit of a whole com¬ 
munity or tribe of people in Malaysia, 
known as the Senoi. Strange as it sounds 
to us, these amazing specimens of the human 
race (now almost totally ‘modernized’ by 
outside contact) taught their children to 
report all dreams at breakfast. Their cou¬ 
rageous and socially beneficial dreams were 
commended, and where necessary the 
children instructed to behave in such and 
such a way in the next such dream. The 
Senoi's daily life, individually and as a com¬ 
munity. depended upon dream guidance 
and the integration of the dream and wak¬ 
ing states. ■ ■«? 

Books, some of them written by Ph.D.s 
in clinical psychology, are current and 
popular, assisting these yogis-of-the-dream- 
state to pursue their objectives. What are 
those objectives? Some are unquestion¬ 
ably worldly: having happier dreams, 
experiencing the sensation of (lying, meet¬ 
ing your loved one; but other objectives 
seem definitely beneficial in psychological 
or even spiritual terms : ridding oneself of 
nightmares or sleepwalking, learning to inte¬ 
grate or absorb into one’s personality the 
lessons about oneself which many in the 
West believe ordinary dreams are trying to 
tell us. through their symbolism, developing 


one's powers of creative 01 analytic thought 
(which can be shown as actually happening 
in lucid dreams)—and last, and perhaps 
best, simply the achieving of lucidity itself: 
the awareness that you are fabricating your 
own drama. In this practice one tries not 
to become so lucid as to wake up. but rather 
to continue the dream as a conscious con¬ 
structor of its content. 

The instructions, for instance, for combatt¬ 
ing one’s evil dream-creatures remind us of 
Swami Vivekananda and his lesson on the 
day the monkeys chased him : ‘Face the 
brutes!’ You are to learn how, in your 
dream, to turn fearlessly upon your foes. 
These advocates make much of the psycho¬ 
logical value, in controlling dreams, of 
faith : faith in high moral principle, in God 
or saints or angels—faith, they generously 
declare, in anything you like, will be» 
effective. 

It is important to note the theoretical 
basis on which today’s dream interpreters 
operate. Following the eminent psy¬ 
chologist C. G. Jung, they tell us, ‘Every¬ 
one and everything you see in your dream 
is an aspect of yourself. Which self is not 
specified; nor does it mean (as in the 
Upanisads) simply that oneself is the light, 
or source, for all this nocturnal drama *, it 
refers to psychological symbolism, for 
example, if I dream of my bearded mathe¬ 
matics professor, this perhaps represents my 
studious self, my ratiocination, the scholarly 
and reasoning aspect of my nature. And 
so on with all the rest. 

I .et us hear another remarkable statement 
from one of these books. ‘You may think 
of the dream-state as another, albeit very 
special, level of reality’. Now the radical¬ 
ness of such a statement may possibly 
escape our readers, accustomed to the 
Vedanta philosophy. But this is a dramatic 
admission and achievement on the part of 
the Western mind! For it, the gross 
material of the waking world has been the 
measure of reality, for these many centur- 
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ies. If one looks through the opus of Swami 
Vivekananda in the West, one will be hard 
put to find any passage relating to 
Samkaracarya’s several degrees of reality. 
Swamiji understood, perhaps, how little 
prepared for that his hearers were. But 
today's psychology is different. 

Unless you have had some experience in 
lucid dreaming, you will find it difficult to 
believe the astonishing claims made for that 
state by those who cultivate it. (They read 
much like the claims of Patanjali about the 
yogic powers.) You can do just about 
anything you like—fly here and there, for¬ 
ward or backwards, walk over water, meet 
and talk with your friends, change your 
form, multiply it into various aspects, visit 
Tibet (of course, whether your encounter 
tallies with anything now present in the 
physical Tibet is another question ; at any 
rate, you will be satisfied that you visited 
Tibet, or anywhere else). Actually your 
greater reward is the feeling of power and 
control which comes with combining the 
freedom the mind has in dream with the 
self-consciousncss of the Doer and the 
Enjoyer. It is acknowledged, however, that 
there is a limit to one's control in lucid 
dreams. 

Returning to external experimentation 
on dream in the laboratories, we must add 
that the sleeping subject can be taught to 
press, while asleep, a signal button fastened 
in his palm which will indicate to fellow- 
researchers when his dream has become 
lucid ! C'an we still recognize as sleep such 
a state of affairs ? 

One of these writers ends her treatise on 
a most philosophical note : ‘Life,’ she says, 
‘is perhaps just another laj jr of dream', ft 
sounds like L.ewis Carroll. And just here 
lies the most welcome and promising note 
of the whole dream-study process, for us. 
attracted to the Vedanta philosophy anti 
psychology. If 1 can practice, through my 
dreams, becoming aware that I am dream¬ 
ing, ami that my ‘truer’ state lies beneath 


this phantasmagoria, perhaps it will rein¬ 
force my attempt to practise a similar 
wakefulness, dispelling my avidya in the 
waking state as well. 

Now a Vedantist may like to raise some 
questions about the spiritual value, if any. 
of this creative dreaming. Does it really 
give a new dimension to Arjuna’s 
epithet, gia/afc.fa—conqueror of sleep ? 
Take the case of our waking ego. The ego 
in ordinary dreams is pallid and nebulous 
by comparison, as a rule. If we now extend 
the domain of the former into the dream 
state, strengthening its role as Doer and 
Enjoyer. setting it up as Master of the 
dream world, it will be what egos always 
are—often fat, sensuous, selfish, and even 
more so. Then loo, the strictures of social 
pressure we feel in the presence of others, 
in waking life, not being present there, the 
dreaming ego would take liberty as license. 
Nothing will be gained spiritually by this. 
It may be that the in'a has, in some 
modern sense, gone to a heaven. 

On the other hand, one of the aims of 
religion according to Swami Vivekananda is 
to bring the unconscious under the control 
of the conscious. 7 And, ‘Broadly speaking,’ 
he says, ‘the proper use of any of the fac¬ 
ulties of our mind and body is termed virtue, 
and its improper application or waste is 
called vice’.* In dreaming haphazardly we 
may be wasting or misusing our mental 
powers. Can it be that sleep has been 
judged spiritually neutral only because we 
have not learned to use it correctly ? If 
the spiritual aspirant whose aims arc pure 
and whose understanding of his position is 
clear, can make progress in the control 
of undesirable thought and action through 
lucid dreaming, it surely bodes well. The 

‘True psychology would ... iry to bring the 
unconscious under the control of the conscious ... 
The next step is to go beyond the conscious.’ 
Complete Works (1976). vol. 2, p. 35. 

«• Complete Works (1973), vol. 5. p. 337. 
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teachers of Vendanta generally tell us that 
if we take care of our conscious mental life, 
via the waking state, the subconscious will 
gradually take care of itself, and that is the 
usual practice, and for many it has been 
successful. This does not seem automatically 
to rule out doing it another way; and as 
a matter of fact, the control of dreaming is 
a well-known yogic practice in Tibetan 
buddhism. Swamiji himself sakl. ‘By the 
control of the subconscious mind, you get 
control over the conscious’. 1 * 

Another criticism may be levelled against 
the idea of taking all dreamfigures as ‘as¬ 
pects of oneself'. As one sharp dissector 
of the American character points out: 

We Western people ... are trying to be several 
selves at once, without all our selves being 
organized by a single, mastering Life within us. 
Each of us tends to be. not a single self, but a 
whole committee of selves. There is the civic 
self, the society self, the professional self, the 
literary self. And each of our selves is in turn a 
rank individualist, not cooperative Hut shouting 
out his vote loudly for himself when the voting 
time comes.to 


9* Complete Works 11978), vol. 6, p. 32. 
l0 - Thomas Kelly, in Testament of Devotion 
(New York : Harper & Bros. 1941), pp. 114-15. 


Whether the Jungian method of dream 
analysis can make any measurable improve¬ 
ment in this chronic condition remains to 
be demonstrated. 

In sum, we can say with the Senoi people 
(who used to demand of their dream-visi¬ 
tors some gift that would be beneficial to 
society), if all this ‘creative dreaming' be 
productive of the greater revelation of 
Truth, and truly helps us to ‘wake up’ and 
wake others up. then we are for it! ‘Be 
bold and face the Truth! Be one with it! 
Let visions cease, or, if you cannot, dream 
but truer dreams, which arc Eternal Love 
and Service Free*. 

From all of the foregoing it seems to be 
clear that religion is being vastly redefined, 
and is exploding in all directions. The 
next pervasive effect will come from the 
present influx of millions of Hispanic im¬ 
migrants. That influence is difficult to 
classify as leftist or rightist, but it is over¬ 
whelmingly Roman Catholic. Tls result 
only the future can disclose. 

( Concluded ) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


GHERANDA SAM HIT A : Edited and trans¬ 
lated by Swami Digamraiui and Da. M. L. 
Gharotl-. Published by Kaivalyadham S.M.Y.M. 
Samiti, Lonavla 410 403. 1978. Pp. xviii + 196. 

Rs. 50. 

Ghcranda Samhiia is one of the two most 
authoritative treatises on yoga, both hatha and 
raja, the other one being Hatha-yoga pradipilca. 
It deals with six techniques to make the body 
strong, and asana, mutlra, pratyfiliara, tlhyttna, 
and samatlhi — in all 102 practices of varied tech¬ 
niques. The hook is in the form of Rishi 
Gheranda's advice to his disciple Chandakapali 
as to how to practice ail these and attain libera¬ 
tion. Many of his instructions are cryptic and 


so a teacher should be there to explain the details 
and intricacies of the system. Many yogis and 
pundits have tried to translate this treatise with 
their own commentaries. Among these, the book 
under review is a reliable one. Both scholars and 
sSdhakas will find it very useful and authoritative. 

The present book contains an informative in¬ 
troduction. notes, cross-references, and a detailed 
index. Thirty art plates show the correct postures 
and techniques of the fiftv-fwo sat-karnuts. Trans¬ 
lation is literal and true to the text. The editors 
have added some notes hut it would have been 
better if more detailed notes had been given. 
Moreover, personal experiences of the editors 
regarding the practice of these techniques, if 
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given in the notes, would help the readers more. 
Yoga covers a part of physiology, psychology, 
medicine, and also psychotherapy. So, we re¬ 
quest the editors to re-define some yogic prac¬ 
tices in modern terms in the next edition so that 
yoga becomes helpful not only to the s&dhakas 
hut to common people also; Yoga is a much 
misunderstood discipline, especially in the West. 
The best way to understand it is to go to the 
original sources with the help of an experienced 
teacher. Since such teachers are rare, books of 
this kind need an elaborate introduction explain¬ 
ing the rationale of yoga, the dangers and pit- 
falls involved in its practice, the right attitude 
needful for understanding it, etc. 

Printing, paper, and get-up of the book arc 
satisfactory. For a book of this kind with so 
many photographs, the price is very moderate. 

SWAMI SOMESWARANANDA 
Advaila Ashrama. Calcutta 

ZOROASTRIANISM : by G. M. Jaotiani. 
Published by G. M. Jagtiani, D/22. Self-Help 
Housing Society, St. Francis Road, Vile Parle (W), 
Bombay 400 056. 1981. Pp. V + 56. Rs. 5. 

This is one of the most interesting books on 
Zoroastrianism to come out in recent years. 
Zoroastrianism is known in India as the religion 


of. the Parsig—a small, prosperous, well-knit 
religious community which has identified itself 

with the life and culture of the people of India. 
Though the Parsis have played a leading role in 
the advancement of commerce and industry in 
India, most Indians know very little about their 
religion and social customs. There has never 

been a Hindu-Parsi conflict or problem. What 

inspired the Hindu author to undertake this 

unique work is his selfless love and admiration 
for these peace-loving, intelligent and noble- 
hearted people who form only a speck in the 
demographic map of India. 

Within the covers of this small, beautifully 
printed book the author has packed lots of 
interesting infoimation on different aspects of 
Parsi life. These include a brief account (based 
on Indian sources) of the early history of Parsis, 
a life-sketch of Zarathustra, fire-worship and the 
tower of silence. Sri Jagtiani's interest lies more 
in the social aspect of Zoroastrianism than in its 
philosophical doctrines. The author's approach 
is frank and sincere, and his discussions are lively. 
There is not a single dull page in this book. While 
the Parsis may find this book provocative, non- 
Parsis will find it stimulating and enlightening. 

S. B. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


VIVEKANANIM ASHRAMA. SHYAMA1.A 
TAL 

Rkpori ior April 1980 io March 1981 

The Vivckananda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal, was 
founded in 1914 by Swami Virajananda, a disciple 
of Swami Vivckananda and later the seventh Presi¬ 
dent of the Rarnakrishna Order. Started as a 
centre for meditation and spiritual practices in 
the secluded and serene surroundings of the 
Kumaoun range of the Himalayas at an altitude 
of 5,000 feet. Vivckananda A'hrama is now a. 
well-dovcloped institution with Yetreat facilities 
for monks and lay-devotees, a 15-bed indoor/ 
outdoor hospital, a veterinary clinic, an apiary, 
a huge water reservoir with a capacity of 6 lakh 
litres of water, and a large orchard and flower 
garden of wide repute. 

The Ashrama retreat, provides accommodation 
for some 35 persons at a time. Besides regular 
evening arati and Ramnam xankirtan on every 


Ekadasi day. annual festivals like the birthdays 
of Sri Rarnakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and 
Holy Mother are celebrated, in which the local 
people and villagers join and partake of prasad. 

The hospital and the veterinary departments are 
the only source of medical help to the people 
within a range of 54-miles between Tanakpur and 
Champawat. Therefore, patients come from long 
distances, taking even 2 or 3 days to make the 
journey. Besides free treatment, patients are sup¬ 
plied free medicines and injections. Indoor patients 
arc also supplied free diet, tea. milk and kerosene 
oil. During the year the hospital treated 47 indoor 
patients and 11,627 outdoor patients (new : 
3,060; repeated cases : 8.567). The veterinary' 
department treated 67 animals, including cows, 
buffaloes, bulls, calves and goats. 

The Ashrama water reservoir supplies drinking 
water to the local villagers during summer and 
drought periods as well as to the hospital. 
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Immediate requirements : 1. The hospital being 
an important source of medical aid in this poverty- 
stricken and inaccessible region of the Himalayas, 
it is receiving an increasing number of patients 
every year. The immediate needs of the hospital 
are free medicines, injections, rugs, utensils, and 
proper bedding for the wintry climate. 2. The 
Ashrama has a small library which requires 
recent publications on socio-cultural and spiritual 
subjects. 3. The Ashrama itself has depended 
almost entirely on donations from the public 
for the past sixty-six years of its existence. The 
beneficent public is requested to continue its kind 
support of the Ashrama and hospital by sending 
generous contributions in cash and kind to: The 
President, Vivekananda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal, 
P.O. Sukhidhang, Dist. Pitboragarh, U.P. 262 523. 


RAMAKR1SHNA MISSION ASHRAMA, 
BARANAOORE 

Rf. pori i-or April 1980 io March 1981 

Religious and Cultural : Weekly religious 
classes were held on Saturdays. There was 
Ramnam sankirtan and Bhajan every Edakasi 
day. The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda were cele¬ 
brated, as were the birthdays of various Incarna¬ 
tions and Prophets of the world. The Secretary 
delivered religious discourses about sixteen times 
a month outside the Ashrama. 

Medical : The Homoeopathic Charitable Out¬ 
door Dispensary treated 56,469 patients (New: 
3.904 ; old : 52,565). 

Educational: The Centre runs a Higher 
Secondary Multipurpose School having as its 
feeder institutions a Primary School, two Junior 
Basic School units and two Junior High School 
units. During the year the number of students 
stood as follows : Madhyamik School, 1,055; the 
two Junior Basic Schools. 411 boys and 16 girls; 
Primary School, 242 boys and II girls. Various 
extra-curricular activities were provided for the 
students, such as drills and military-style parade, 
physical exercises, seasonal open-air sports, and 
annual sports, competitions, and educational tours 
of West Bengal and outside. 


The school library had 5,142 books. There is 
also an Area-library with a spacious reading- 
room. it had 10,451 books. The audio-visual 
unit had nine films—Trailanga Swami, Rani 
Rasamani, BhSrater SSdhak, Sfidhak Rftmprasad. 
Sri Ramakrishna, Vama-Kshepa, Sri Krishna 
Chaitanya, Dada Thakur and Mahisasur Badh— 
which were screened at the Centre and in remote 
villages. In all sixty-nine showings were given 
during the year, with an average attendance of 
550. 

Contributions , which are exempt from Income- 
tax. may be sent to The Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama, 37 Gopallal Tagore Road, 
Calcutta 700036. 

ABOUT PALLIMANGAL 

Although the Ramakrishna Math and the 
Ramakrishna Mission arc dedicated particularly 
to the uplift of the masses from their very incep¬ 
tion, with a view to quickening the process of 
eradication of poverty and illiteracy along with 
their disastrous effects on society, the twin 
Organizations have initiated integrated rural 
development programme, called Pallimangal, in 
late 1980. 

Javrambati in Bankuta and Kamarpukur and 
15 other villages in Hooghlv in West Bengal 
have been chosen for the Pilot Projects. 

So far 392 families of these villages have been 
covered by various programmes, namely, Agri¬ 
culture, Pisciculture, Dairy Development, A.I. 
Centre, -Poultry, Cottage Industries, Weaving, small 
business, etc. Mobile Medical Service gave free 
treatment to about 35,000 patients. Other public 
health programmes are also undertaken from time 
to time. Veterinary service has been arranged. 
Night Schools and Non-formal Schools have been 
opened for those who are unable to lake the 
benefit of the existing schools. 

On the 16th of March last, a Pallimangal Spon 
sored Bakery was inaugurated by Swami Abhay- 
anandaji at Jayrambati. 

Pallimangal is financed by public donations 
approved under section 35 CCA of Income Tax 
Act. Till March 1982, a sum of nearly Six Lakhs 
Rupees have been disbursed for Pallimangal work 
described above. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Religion and Rural Reconstruction 

One of the mistakes committed in rural planning in India was to ignore 
the deeply entrenched inequalities inherent in village communities. This had 
been pointed out by Dr. Ambedker who was against accepting the village as the 
basic unit in planning. Outwardly a village may appear to be a self-contained 
unit, but internally it is riven by deep socio-economic disparities. Socially the 
village is divided into castes, economically it is divided into land-owning and 
landless communities. Before economic uplift is attempted it is necessary to 
integrate village life, and for this the inegalitarian institutions aiid mutually exclu¬ 
sive attitudes are to be changed first. How to do this is the basic problem in 
rural reconstruction. 

There are four possible ways of overcoming inequalities in village life and 
achieving integration. 

1. Large-scale industrialization. This was successfully attempted in Europe. In 
India the sheer size of the country, its predominantly agricultural economy and 
the utter backwardness of the villages make total industrialization impossible. 

2. Collectivization—converting villages into communes, attempted with varying 
success in communist countries. Democratic polity precludes this method. 

3. The Gandhian or Sarvodaya approach. This is a secular ethical approach 
based on the superiority of moral force over the forces of evil. The actual 
method is to appeal to the human conscience to renounce selfishness and work 
like members of one family for the common welfare of the village community. 
Though earlier experiments with this method mostly ended in failure, new 
attempts are now being made to re-vitalize the Gandhian Sarvodaya ideal in 
villages. 

4. The religious approach. Religion is the backbone of India, said Swanii 
Vivekananda. This is of course true of India as a whole but it is specially true 
of Indian villages. Religion is the most powerful force shaping the life of the 
Indian villager. He is most sensitive to it. The best way to change his heart 
and open his mind to the collective welfare of the whole village community is 
to appeal to his religious sensibility. 

Religion has therefore a constructive role to play in rural reconstruction. 
And yci this point has neither been practically applied nor even recognized by 
the Government. There are several reasons for this. One is the policy of secu¬ 
larism adopted by the Government which makes religion a taboo. The second 
reason is the fear that encouragement to religion may lead to inter-religious and 
inlra-religious conflicts. This fear is baseless for secularism has not succeeded in 
preventing communal disturbances. The third reason is the belief that the popu¬ 
lar religion prevalent in villages is rather primitive and full of superstitions. This 
is only partly true, for even the poorest villager has some idea of the spiritual 
principles of higher religion. 

It is clear that till now only the lower and negative aspects of religion have 
been stressed. The time has come to touch the higher and positive aspects of 
religion to the Indian villager, awaken his moral responsibility to his fellow men 
and motivate him to work for the uplift of the communitv. It was the firm con¬ 
viction of Swanii Vivekananda that Hindu religion has certain common spiritual 
principles which, if properly applied at the individual, social and national levels, 
could solve the problems of reconstruction and rejuvenation of the Indian society. 
This is the field where non-sectarian religious agencies can play a vital role. 
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Arise I Awake! And stop not tin the Goal is readied. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one: sages call It by various names ' 


arf *T 3R: gtfTsm affirm i 

3PTT ?rt tfWt *TOT*TcT II 
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1. O gods, when in the deep waters 1 you 
remained well-arranged ( susathrabdha ), as 
if you were dancing 2 , then a storm of 
dust arose from you (vo thro renurapa- 
yata). n 


Rg-Veda 10.72.6 

2. O gods, you filled the worlds [with 
your radiance] like Yatis. 4 Then you 
brought forth the sun hidden in the ocean. 6 

Rg-Vcdu 10.72.7 


The hymn on the creation of the gods is continued here. According to Sayana, 
the two stanzas given here are in praise of the class of gods known as Adityas. Evidently, 
in Vedic times the Aditya legend had a deeper, allegorical and mystical meaning. 

,1, That is. before creation. The Purfmas state that the whole universe was covered 
with water before creation. Also cf. apo v« idain mrvant (Malianarayaija Upaniyad 29.1). 

*■ Says Wallis in his Cosmology of the Rg-Veda, ‘The two verses 7 and 8 are interest¬ 
ing as containing an independent story of the origin of the world : the gods are said to 
have kicked up in dancing the atoms which formed the earth.’ 

®* According to Sfiyana, the ‘dust storm’ refers to the rising of the Sun. In modem 
astronomy the ‘nebular hypothesis’ holds that the solar system arose by a condensation 
of cosmic dust 

The word yali is usually translated as an ascetic or great sage. But Sayaija inter¬ 
prets it into ‘cloud’; the meaning would then be, ‘as clouds fill the earth with rain*. 

5 * This again refers to the creation of the Sun. The ‘ocean* symbolizes the unmani- 
fested condition of the universe before creation. Tn Hinduism creation does not mean 
the production of something out of nothing, but only the evolution of something already 
involved Chidden’) in pre-existing Reality. 
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There Is only a spiritual solution to the 
basic problems of life—this is the theme of 
this month’s editorial. 

Sri M. P. Pandit of Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry, concludes his exposi¬ 
tion of the Way in sri aurobindo’s 
integral yoga by describing the three stages 
of progress through which the s3dhaka 
passes, namely Psychicization, Universaliza¬ 
tion and Supramentalization. 

There is a golden kf.y, says Ann Myren in 
her article bearing that tide, which opens 
the door to spiritual life. It is renunciation 
or detachment. With deep insight and con¬ 
viction the author shows how this key can 
be used to find our way out of the difficult¬ 
ies of- life which confront us every day. 
The article is an. adaptation of a lecture 
given on May 3i, 1981 at the Vedanta 
Society of Sacramento, U.S.A. The author 


is an instructor in social sciences at the 
College of Alameda, Alameda, California, 
and is a member of the Vedanta Societies 
of Northern California, Sacramento and 
Berkeley. 

In patterns of reconciliation between 
pravrtti and nivrtti Prof. Arvind Sharma 
of the Department of Religious Studies, 
University of Sydney, Australia, shows 
how the different religious traditions in the 
East and the West have tried to reconcile 
the two divergent ways of life. 

Rtipa Gosvamin, a disciple of Sri 
Caitanya and one of the founders of 
Bengal Vaisnavism, occupies an important 
position in the history of Hindu religion. 
Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of Rama- 
krishna Mahavidyalaya, Kailashahar, North 
Tripura, presents a lucid study of the saint’s 
life and thought in rupa gosvamin : his 
LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


THE SPIRITUAL SOLUTION 

f EDITOR IAL) 


The Bhagavatam narrates that Vidura, on 
being insulted by prince Duryodhana, once 
left the city of Hastinapura and wandered 
from place to place as an ascetic. After 
many years he met Uddhava, the great 
devotee of Kf$na, and learned from him 
all about the terrible Mahabharata .War and 
about the death of Kjsna and the destruc¬ 
tion of the entire Yadava clan. Pondering 
deeply the inscrutable workings of fate, 
Vidura journeyed on and reached the her¬ 
mitage of Maitreya on the bank of the 
Ganga. He opened his talk with the sage 
by asking him, ‘People do work with a view 
to getting happiness. But they neither attain 
happiness nor succeed in ending their sorrow 


through their actions. On the contrary, they 
undergo suffering again and again as a 
result of those acts. Therefore O worship¬ 
ful sage, please tell me what is advisable 
under the circumstances.’* 

This question was asked not by an ignor¬ 
ant bum but by one who was considered 
one of the wisest men of his time. And 
what was Maitreya’s response ? Did he ask 
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Sfimad Bhagavatam 3.5.2 
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Vklura to pieet influential people, or to 
organize social reforms, or to study politi¬ 
cal theory or economics ? No, he did 
nothing of* that sort. He simply began a 
long discourse on the glories of. the Lord, 
and advised Vidura to worship the Lord. 
In other words, the sage suggested only a 
spiritual solution to the problems of life. 

Life is full of difficulties and uncertainties, 
and most people find themselves caught in 
a maze of problems. But many of them 
believe that the source of all their difficul¬ 
ties lies in the external world and that they 
are clever enough to solve all their prob¬ 
lems by manipulating men and materials. 
When confronted with difficulties they run 
hither and thither, try to influence or coerce 
others, and try all kinds of wordly means 
to get over those difficulties. But soon they 
discover that problem solving is an endless 
process which consumes all their time and 
energy. The very attempt to solve one 
problem creates more problems. And if at 
all any solution is found, it proves to be 
partial and temporary. This was what the 
great sage Narada told king Praclnabarhis. 
‘There is no such thing as absolute freedom 
for the JIva from even one of the three 
types of sorrow, namely those brought 
about by divine agencies, those inflicted by 
other beings, and those relating to one’s 
own body and mind. Even if there is a 
remedy in a particular case, it only proves 
to be a temporary relief. As a man carry¬ 
ing a heavy load on his head may shift it 
to his shoulders, so ajp all worldly 
remedies.* 2 

At long last the thoughtful person comes 
to the conclusion that the problems of life 
cannot be fully solved through worldly 


*• y l f frMftqiP r I 
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ibid 4.29.33 


means. And he asks himself, is there a 
total and lasting solution ? : This question 
came to Buddha two thousand five hundred 
years ago. If he had thought that there 
coukl be a worldly solution to the prob¬ 
lems of life, he would have become the 
king and ruled wisely. But he didn't. 
Rather, he renounced the world and prac¬ 
tised meditation under a tree. In other 
words, he too sought only a spiritual solu¬ 
tion. 

Is there a spiritual solution to the prob¬ 
lems of life ? The scriptures of world relig¬ 
ions are unanimous in holding that there is. 
The lives and teachings of hundreds of saints 
and sages bear testimony to this truth. This 
truth forms the foundation of spiritual life. 
It is this belief that makes renunciation.' 
austerity, prayer, worship, meditation, and 
self-analysis worth all the struggles and 
trials that they entail and the burden they 
impose on society. However, many, spiri¬ 
tual aspirants forget this central fact. They 
practise spiritual disciplines as a religious 
duty, or out of fear of God or Satan or for 
some temporary benefits like relaxation or 
concentration. This is the main reason 
why spiritual life does not appear real to 
them or transform their lives. Prayer, 
meditation etc. will reveal their transform¬ 
ing power only when they are practised 
with the firm conviction that through them 
alone one can find a lasting solution to the 
problems of life. To practise spiritual dis¬ 
ciplines and at: the same time indulge in 
worldly competition, conceit, cunning, 
hatred and double-dealing or lead an indo¬ 
lent life is nothing but religious hypocrisy. 
Destiny punishes such people by depriving 
them of both wordly prosperity and peace 
of mind. Whether one follows wordly life 
or spiritual life, one should hold on to 
certain basic convictions. Otherwise one 
will not attain success in either. Before he 
embarks on the spiritual quest every as¬ 
pirant must convince himself that through 
that alone can he attain lasting peace, joy. 
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fulfilment and find a total and final solu¬ 
tion to the problems of life. 

Why all people don't seek the spiritual 
.solution 

• . _. i 

If spiritual solution is the only true solu¬ 
tion to the problems of life, why is it that 
only very few people seek it sincerely? 
Spinoza raises a similar question at the end 
of his monumental book Ethics : why is it 
that the way of salvation which he has 
shown is being neglected by almost every¬ 
one ? And he answers sadly in the last 
sentence of his book: because it is difficult 
and therefore rare, like everything sublime. 
When we are confronted with problems, 
it appears to be easier to talk to people 
and rush here and there than to sit down 
and pray to God or meditate. Why is it 
so? There are three reasons why spiritual 
solution appears to be difficult. 

One is the fear of the unknown. It seems 
to us safer to hold on to things—friends and 
relatives, money and materials—which are 
known, even though perishable, than to pray 
to an unknown Being or dive, into the un¬ 
known depths of one’s consciousness. In 
older to depend solely on an unknown real¬ 
ity one needs extraordinary courage. It is 
faith that gives this courage. Some people 
seem to be born with deep faith, some 
others acquire it through their contact.with 
holy men, while the rest spend their lives 
swinging between the sublime and the rid¬ 
iculous. The second reason why people 
avoid the spiritual solution is ignorance of 
the laws of the spiritual world. To build 
a house, to attain success in business, or 
to acquire wraith one has to woik hard. 
By analogy we are apt to think that spiritual 
life also involves so much labour and hard¬ 
ship. No doubt, effort is needed in spiri¬ 
tual life too, but it is of a totally different 
type. All that is necessary is to establish a 
contact with God. the source of infinite 
power and glory, either through self¬ 


surrender or through a meditative opening 
of the soul to cosmic consciousness. The 
third reason for avoiding the spiritual solu¬ 
tion is bhogavasand, the natural craving of 
the mind for objects of the senses. Past 
actions and experiences create an outward¬ 
going habit in the mind which is so strong 
that few people can resist it and turn the 
mind inward. 

What are the problems of life ? 

We have used the term ’problems of life’ 
repeatedly. We do not mean by it scarcity of 
food and clothing. Although this problem, 
is a serious one in a poor country like 
India, its basic cause is socio-politicals and 
can be remedied through sweeping econ¬ 
omic reforms. Many of the advanced 
countries of the West including Russia have 
successfully eliminated hunger and econ¬ 
omic poverty from society. 

But there are other problems which have 
nothing to do with poverty and which can¬ 
not be solved through physical means. 
These are the intrinsic problems of life 
which are peculiar to human existence. 
These existential problems have been collec¬ 
tively called duhkha or suffering in Indian 
religions. Suffering does not depend upon ' 
what we have but what we are. A poor 
man may lead a happier life than a rich 
man. When Buddha spoke of life as duhkha 
what he meant was this existential suffering. 
It should be remembered that the three 
sights which changed Buddha’s life were 
disease, old age and death, and not hunger, 
and poveny. Had he seen a hungry man, 
he would have stopped the chariot and 
ordered some food for him; had the sight 
of poverty affected him, he would have gone 
home and started agrarian and socio¬ 
economic reforms. 

Why was Buddha so powerfully affected 
by disease, old age and death? Because 
they meant change, impermanence. . Why 
should change be a problem ? Because it 
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strikes at the root of the ego. the very founda¬ 
tion of man's existence. All the desires, 
ambitions, plans and activities of man are 
based on the belief in the permanence of 
his being {sat). Impermanence means the 
denial of all these. It means non-being 
(osar), the negation of existence. Non- 
existence, impermanence, is an essential part 
of life and a matter of common experience. 
But we become aware of it only at certain 
critical moments. In the Mahdbhdrata 
when king Yudhisthira is asked, ‘What is 
the greatest wonder ?*, he replies: 'Every 
day people go to the abode of the King of 
Death, ‘and yet those who remain hope to 
live for ever. What can be a greater wonder 
than this ?** 

What we call life is a dialectical confron¬ 
tation between sat (being, existence) and 
asat (lion-being, non-existence). This is 
implied in the definition of life given by 
Swami Vivekananda to the Maharaja of 
Khetri: ‘Life is the unfoldment and fulfil¬ 
ment of a being under circumstances tend¬ 
ing to press it down.* 4 Being and non-being, 
affirmation and negation are the two poles 
of life. Life is thus a contradiction, a para¬ 
dox. Almost all the problems of life stem 
from this paradoxical nature of life. Animals 
do not feel it; man alone feels it. It is a 
peculiarly human experience. Man tries to 
resolve this paradox through two comple¬ 
mentary strivings. One is the struggle to 
overcome non-being (asat), and the other 
the struggle to assert being (sat). s 

The struggle to avoid non-being. There is 


$r«TT: II 
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*• Life of Swami Vivekananda by His Eastern 
and Western Disciples (Calcutta Advaita Ashrama, 
1974), p. 219.. 

*• The word sat is usually translated by Indian 
writers as ‘existence’. It is perhaps better to 
translate it sis ‘being’, for ’existence’ has a specific 
connotation in modem Western thought. 


in all people a deep-seated fear of non-be¬ 
ing. Non-being does not mean only physi¬ 
cal non-existence or death of the body. It 
covers mind and its products also. Non- 
being means negation-negation of every¬ 
thing connected with human existence, 
negation of die real nature of man, the 
essence of the human soul. In Vedanta 
non-being is called Maya or Ajnana, ignor¬ 
ance. According to Vedanta our real nature 
is pure and good; evil is its negation. Our 
real nature is blissful; sorrow is its negation. 
Sin is the negation of the divinity of the 
Atman; humiliation is the negation of the 
dignity of the soul. There is a perpetual 
fear of negation, non-being, in us. Behind 
.every action there is the fear of 
failure, behind every desire there is 

the fear of unfulfilment. .As a well- 
known Sanskrit verse puts it : ‘In 

enjoyment there is the fear of disease; jn 
social position, the fear of fall; in wealth, 
the fear of hostile kings; in honour, the 
fear of humiliation; in power, the fear of 
enemies; m beauty, the fear of old age; 
in scholarship, the fear of opponents; in 
virtue, the fear of scandal-mongers; in body, 
the fear of death. Indeed, everything in 
this world is accompanied by fear. 
Renunciation alone is fearlessness.'** 

One of the basic teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda is that fear is ..the main cause 
of human suffering. He says, ‘Either in this 
world or in the world of religion, it is true 
that fear is the sure cause of degradation 
and sin. It is fear that brings misery, fear 
that brings death, fear that breeds evil.* 
Here by ‘fear* Swamiji means the deep- 
seated existential fear. He continues. ‘And 
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what causes fear? Ignorance of our own 
nature*. 7 It is this ignorance that Existen¬ 
tialist philosophers call non-being. 

In modem times the Existentialist philos¬ 
ophers of the West have paid considerable 
attention to the experience of ‘Angst’ 01 
existential dread as a typical characteristic 
of human existence. Kierkegaard has 
summed up the nature of human existence in 
four words: individuality, contradiction, 
choice, dread. The root cause of fear is 
individuality, the awareness of one’s separ¬ 
ate existence as the ego. The greater the 
feeling of egoism, the greater the feeling of 
insecurity. This inherent fear manifests it¬ 
self in different people in different ways. 

One is the feeling of loneliness. The 
attempt to overcome this by identifying one¬ 
self with one’s family, monastery, friends 
and colleagues seldom succeeds because 
these external relationships hardly touch 
the core of human existence. 8 Our nega¬ 
tive reactions constitute another mode of 
expression of the fear of non-being. Hatred 
and jealousy spring from the fear of some 
loss to the ego. The boss’s reprimand, a 
friend’s betrayal or the calumny spread by 
the neighbour makes us feel upset and sad 
not because of any danger to our physical 
survival, but because it threatens the sur¬ 
vival of the ego. 

Another very common mode of existen¬ 
tial fear is anxiety. Anxiety is a general 
feeling of insecurity which is not directed 
to any particular object. When it is directed 
to a definite objective—as for example, the 
education of a son, the marriage of a 
daughter, a business transaction—it becomes 
worry. Woriying is an attempt to get rid 
of anxiety. When worrying goes beyond 
a certain limit it develops into psychoso¬ 
matic diseases or neurosis. The eminent 


7* The Complete Works of Swatni Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1973). vol. 3, p. 160. 

8* Cf. David Riesman, et al. The Lonely Crowd 
(New York: Doubleday Anchor Book, 1953). 


existentialist theologian Paul Tillich has 
classified anxiety into three types : the 
anxiety of guilt and condemnation, . the 
anxiety of emptiness and meaninglessness, 
and the anxiety of fate and death. 0 The 
first one comes more- commonly during 
adolescence, the second one during youth 
and middle age, and the last one in old 
age. Of these it was the anxiety of mean¬ 
inglessness that gave rise to the Hippie 
movement in the 1960’s, and it still con¬ 
tinues to be a serious problem for the 
modem youth especially in the industrial 
societies of the West If life is evanesoent, 
if there is nothing worth striving for, what 
is the meaning and purpose of life? This 
question may not arise in all people clearly 
articulated. More often, it may appear in the 
form of a feeling of emptiness, boredom or 
lack of zest when life appears to be what 
William Faulkner called ‘the same frantic 
steeplechase toward nothing’. 

The struggle to assert being (sat). We 
have seen that there is an inherent fear of 
non-being, destruction, in all creatures. Half 
the energies of man is spent on overcoming 
this fear. However, it is only the negative 
side of life. Its positive side is the struggle 
to assert being. In plants, animals and primi¬ 
tive men this struggle goes on mostly at 
the physical level in the form of a struggle 
for food and multiplication. This is what 
Darwin called the struggle for existence. In 
civilized societies this struggle for mere 
physical existence has bean eliminated to a 
great extent through technological advance¬ 
ment, economic planning and reconstruc¬ 
tion, and increased social awareness. In 
the civilized person the struggle to assert 
being is tnostly shifted to the mental plane. 

At the mental plane the struggle to assert 
being manifests itself in four ways: pursuit 
of sense pleasure, pursuit of power, pursuit 
of higher values and spiritual aspiration. 

9* Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (London: 
Collins Fontana, 1970), pp. 50-60, 
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In Hindu scriptures these are respectively 
known as kama, artha, dharma and mokfa, 
and are collectively called the four goals 
of man ( purufdrtha ). In some people all 
the meqtal energies are directed towards 
sense pleasure. An ancient story goes that 
king YaySti, in an attempt to get satisfac¬ 
tion through sense pleasure, exchanged his 
old age for his son’s youth and enjoyed 
carnal pleasures for thousands of years. At 
last he discovered: ’Carnal desire (kama) 
can never be satisfied through sense-enjoy¬ 
ment ; nay. it will only increase like fire fed 
with ghee.'io Sense pleasure can never 
bring us fulfilment; On the contrary, as the 
young sage Naciketa said, it only dissipates 
the vigour of the senses and the mind . 11 
The mental energies of some others are 
directed to acquiring power, which is what 
artha really means. It is the desire for 
power and superiority 12 that urges people 
to acquire more land, money, material 
goods, more strength, fame and beauty, and 
higher social status. However, the lust'Tor 
power can never be satisfied. For the more 
one acquires, the more one’s needs increase. 

In more enlightened people the struggle 
to assert being manifests itself as the pursuit 
of higher values like Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. Formerly philosophy was regarded 
as a search for Truth, but its place has now 
been taken over by science. Hie pursuit of 
Goodness takes the form of ethical life and 
social service. The pursuit of Beauty con¬ 
stitutes the primary basis of art. All these 
three pursuits are covered by the compre- 
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Snmad Bhagavatam 9.19.14 
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Katha Upani$ad 1 . 1.6 
* The philosopher Nietzche and the psychol¬ 
ogist, Adler believed this to be the basic motive 
behind all human activity. 


hensive term dharma in Hinduism. But 
these values, though superior to sense pleas¬ 
ure and greed, are only the shadows of the 
ultimate reality and are therefore incapable' 
of bringing us lasting fulfilment. With a 
few notable exceptions, the lives of scien¬ 
tists, social workers and artists reveal that 
their desire for higher values is vague, and 
is not deep enough to transform, their 
character which continues to be narrow and 
imperfect. 

The effort to attain fulfilment by way of 
k&ma, artha and dharma (which are collec¬ 
tively called trivarga ) is restricted to the 
body and mind. When man realizes the 
futility of this effort he begins to seek the 
spiritual principle beyond body and mind. 
Then dawns true spiritual aspiration in him. 
True spiritual aspiration is an intense desire 
for freedom-freedom from fear and unful¬ 
filment, freedom from non-being, freedom 
to attain the true immutable being which is 
man's original nature. Total and everlast¬ 
ing freedom from all miseries and struggles 
is known as mokfa. 

Now to recapitulate. There are two basic 
strivings in man : the struggle to avoid non- 
being and the struggle to assert being. The 
former manifests itself as fear or anxiety 
and the latter as unfulfilment. How to 
attain freedom from fear and unfulfilment: 
this is the main existential problem of man. 
He tries to work out various worldly solu¬ 
tions. But. as the Sdmkhya-kdrika points 
out, worldly remedies are neither absolute 
nor final . 18 Commenting on this passage, 
Vacaspati says that if such remedies existed, 
nobody would strive for spiritual life. ‘If 
honey is available near at hand, where is 
the need to go to the mountain for it ?* 14 
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The Vedantic solution 

Here the question arises as to why 
worldly remedies are inadequate to solve 
the problems of life. The answer is that 
the problems of fear, anxiety, unfulfilment, 
love, hatred etc. are really problems of 
human experience. External objects and 
people only serve as secondary causes. The 
primary cause lies deep down in conscious¬ 
ness. Naturally, their solution too must be 
sought in consciousness. 

We have seen that the basic problems of 
life arise from the contradictory nature of 
life which is due to the presence of both 
being and non-being, birth and death, joy 
and sorrow, knowledge and ignorance, virtue 
and vice and other polarities. Before pro¬ 
ceeding further it is necessary to examine 
how the different schools of Indian thought 
have tried to solve this problem of con¬ 
tradiction. 

The Nyaya-Vaiiesika and Saihkhya-Yoga 
schools accept both being and non-being as 
equally real. The former regards non-being 
as absence ( ahhava ) while the latter regards 
it as just another mode of Prakrti. Patan- 
jali holds that the Atman or Purusa or .Self 
is pure existence and that it can be separated 
from the hold of Prakrti which is the source 
of all contradictions. This viyoga or separa¬ 
tion of pure being from non-being he calls 
yoga. 

According to Buddhism non-being or 
non-existence, which it calls sunya, is the 
real nature of things. Being, existence, is 
illusory, and clinging to this illusion is the 
sole cause of sorrow. If wc should give up 
this illusion and disappear into sunya, all 
our problems would disappear too. The 
remedy suggested may seem to be worse 
than the disease, but it has enabled millions 
of people to attain peace of mind. 

Advaita Vedanta holds the diametrically 
opposite view. According to it being alone 
is real, non-being is an illusion, maya, 
ajfiana, ignorance. The other schools of 


Vedanta do not look upon non-being as 
illusion, but they also hold that thane is 
nothing but being. This one universal, all- 
pervading, absolute continuum of Being is 
called Brahman. Nothing but Brahman 
exists. 

Vedanta, however, differs from all other 
schools in positing something more. It 
states that the ultimate 'goal of life is not 
merely freedom from fear and sorrow but 
also the experience of pure bliss. Brahman 
is not only absolute Being (saf), but also 
absolute Bliss ( ananda ). Happiness is an 
inseparable aspect of being or existence. 
There are different levels of existence, and 
for every level there is a corresponding level 
of happiness. 

It is through consciousness (cit) that both 
being and happiness are known. Thus con¬ 
sciousness acts as a link between being and 
happiness. If there is one infinite Being, it 
must be of the nature of infinite Conscious¬ 
ness. Therefore Vedanta describes the ulti¬ 
mate Reality as sat-cit-ananda, Being-Con¬ 
sciousness-Bliss Absolute. The discovery 
that the ultimate Reality is of the nature of 
absolute consciousness— jndnam brahma— 
is one of the great events in the history of 
human thought. Nowhere else in the world 
did this idea develop except in India. The 
sixth century pre-Socratic Greek philosopher 
Parmenides recognized a homogeneous in¬ 
finite Being as the absolute reality filling all 
space, and regarded plurality and change as 
illusory. But he did not identify it with in¬ 
finite consciousness. 

The concept' of an infinite all-pervading 
Consciousness nullifies the concept of non- 
being. We have seat that the fear of non- ■ 
being, destruction, negation, is one of the 
main causes of sorrow and that half the 
energies of a parson is directed towards 
overcoming this fear. The Vedantic con¬ 
cept of consciousness eliminates fear and 
makes the struggle to avoid, non-being un¬ 
necessary. It also eliminates the struggle for 
fulfilment, for happiness is the very essence 
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of the real nature of man and there is no 
need to straggle for its attainment. Exist¬ 
ence itself is happiness. 

The true Self of man, the Atman, is 
inseparable from Brahman. It partakes of 
divinity and is the embodiment of perfection. 
The values Goodness, Truth and Beauty are 
only reflections of die sat, dt and ananda 
aspects of Brahman; and these values can 
be fulfilled not in the external world but 
only in the Atman. Furthermore, the con-, 
ccpt of divinity of the human soul provides 
a universal solution to the problem of 
morality. Why should a man be good, 
moral, chaste? Because, says Vedanta, 
purity is the original nature of his soul . 115 
When people realize that they are by nature 
pure and good, they will 1 desist from wicked¬ 
ness and immorality. Why should a man 
love his neighbour as himself? Because, 
says Vedanta, it is the one Supreme Self 
that dwells in all beings as individual selves. 
This is the reason why Vedanta offers Self- 
realization as the only solution to the prob¬ 
lems of life. The whole Hindu civilization 
is centred on this single idea. 

Owing to ignorance, man forgets his di¬ 
vine nature and regards himself as a separate 
limited entity, the ego. It is this separation 
from universal life that produces the illu¬ 
sion of non-being and the consequent fear. 
‘Fear comes only from duality’, says the 
Upanisad. 1 * It is the insecurity of the ego 
that makes people quarrel and compete with 
one another. Egoism is the root cause of 
all human misery, and it is impossible to 

< 15 . This great idea, always implied in Hindu 
ethics, has been forcefully stressed only in recent 
years by Swami Vivekananda. Western moral 
philosophers like Kant, Bishop Butler and Hegel 
had traced the source oC morality to the soul of 
man. But they did not believe that the original 
nature of man is good; the Chinese philosopher 
Mencius believed it but did not develop the con¬ 
cept of the divinity of the soul. 
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find a lasting solution to the problems of 
life within the ego-bound world. As long 
as the soul is enveloped in ignorance it can¬ 
not understand the mystery of life. A final 
and comprehensive solution to the problems 
of life can be found only by transcending 
the ago. This is the unanimous verdict of 
all the sages and saints of India. They did 
not believe that man could find peace and 
happiness by changing his environment. The 
key to the solution of the problems of life 
lies within, but in order to find it man must 
go beyond the qgo, transcend his senses. 
This is the Vedantic solution to the prob¬ 
lems of life. 

Laws of transcendence 

In his introduction to the well-known book 
The Secret of the Golden Flower Dr. Jung 
says that in the course of his practice he 
came across several people who were pot 
benefited by psychiatric treatment but who, 
nevertheless, gradually got freed from their 
mental troubles without any outside help. 
He closely studied some of these cases and 
found that these people had not really 
‘solved’ their problems but had outgrown 
them. They had somehow reached a higher 
level of consciousness where their problems 
lost their urgency. ‘What on a lower level had 
led to the wildest conflicts, viewed from the 
higher level of personality, now seemed like 
a storm in the valley seen from a high 
mountain top.’ From this Dr. Jung con¬ 
cludes : T have learned to see that the 
greatest and most important problems of 
life arc all fundamentally insoluble. They 
must be so, because they express the necess¬ 
ary polarity inherent in every self-regulat¬ 
ing system. They can never be solved but 
only outgrown.’ 1 ? 

By his discovery that man cannot solve 
the basic problems of life through ordinary 

M* Richard Wilhelm and C. G. Jung, The Secret 
of the Golden Flower (London: Routledge and 
Kcgan Paul, 1950). 
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means bat can go beyond them, Or. Jung 
had stumbled upon an important law of 
human existence. The higher the plane of 
consciousness we attain, the greater becomes 
our knowledge and power to deal with the 
problems of life. This important principle 
was discovered in India thousands of years 
ago. It forms the basis of yoga. In fact 
it is a central principle of Hinduism. For, 
as Swami Vivckananda has shown, religion 
rose in India, not out of ancestor worship 
or fear of the powers of nature, but out of 
an attempt to solve the problems of life by 
transcending the senses. 18 

The principle mentioned above is closely 
connected to another fundamental law of 
consciousness which may be stated as 
follows. The significance of an event 
depends upon the person’s level of con¬ 
sciousness. Human personality has different 
levels and at each level our view of the 
world, our understanding of reality, changes. 
What appears as difficult, conflicting or con- 
fusing*at a lower level ceases to be so at a 
higher level. When we arc confronted with a 
problem, before attempting to solve it, we 
must first of all ask ourselves what level of 
consciousness we are in. If the mind is 
restless or is overpowered by strong emo¬ 
tions like hatred, fear, etc., it means that 
wc are in a lower state of consciousness. 
In that condition it is not possible even to 
have a clear idea of the nature of the prob¬ 
lem, much less solve it. In the dark the 
stump of a tree may be mistaken for a 
policeman by a thief, for a ghost by a 
frightened man. or for one’s beloved by a 
lover. Similarly, we get a distorted view of 
people and situations when we are in the 
grip of powerful emotions. To understand 
this is the first step. The next step is to 
try to rise to a higher plane of conscious¬ 
ness. The third step is to see the problem 
in a larger divine context. 


Sec the lecture ‘Necessity of Religion’ in 
the Complete Works (1970), vol. 2, p. 59. 


How to rise to a higher plane of con¬ 
sciousness? How to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of the ego? The answer lies in yet 
another law of the spiritual world : Tran¬ 
scendence is possible only through a trans¬ 
formation of consciousness. Rising to a 
higher plane is not as easy as going to an 
upper floor by the staircase or lift. There 
is no short cut to spiritual illumination. Each 
level of consciousness has its own laws, and 
it is not possible to reach a higher level un¬ 
less the lower levels are transformed in 
accordance with their own laws. 

Transformation of consciousness 

The Taittiriya-Upanisad distinguishes five 
planes or kolas in human personality: the 
physical (ttnnamaya), the vital ( prana - 
maya), the mental ( manomaya ), the intu¬ 
itional ( vijhdnamaya ) and the blissful 
( dnandamaya ). The true Self or Atman is 
beyond all these planes. But in ordinary 
life it gets identified with any one of these 
planes at any given time. As a result, dur¬ 
ing that time, that particular plane appears 
to be a separate living entity, an indepen¬ 
dent self, a different ‘1*. The first three 
‘selves’ together constitute the ego or the 
‘lower’ self, and the remaining two form 
the ‘higher’ self. The attitude, mood, 
behaviour and even the appearance, of a 
person depend upon which of these ‘selves’ 
he identifies himself with, that is at which 
plane his centre of consciousness lies. When 
bodily needs are being attended to, the 
centre remains in the physical plane: when 
a person is overcome by strong passions like 
anger and greed, the centre of his conscious¬ 
ness moves to the vital plane: when he is 
engaged in thinking or studies, the centre 
moves to the mental plane. This shifting 
of the centre among the three lower planes 
is mostly an unconscious process, and is 
going on continually in the course of the 
day-to-day life. It needs only ordinary 
effort or no effort at all. 
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But shifting the ^centre to the plane of 
spiritual intuition ( vijnanamaya kokt ), 
which means rising from the lower self to 
the higher self, needs a fully conscious and 
disciplined effort and a thorough transform¬ 
ation of consciousness. The discipline by 
which consciousness is transformed is known 
as Yoga or Sadhana. An undisciplined life 
makes the mind restless and dissipates its 
powers. When, however, the mind is pu¬ 
rified and concentrated, its movements be¬ 
come harmonious, centralized, silent and 
powerful like a lubricated wheel rotating on 
ball bearings. As the impeller-wheel of a 
motor pump lifts water from a deep well 
to the ground above, so the wheel of yoga 
lifts consciousness from a lower level to u 
higher level. 


strength*, says the Upanisad. 1 # The prac¬ 
tical significance of this important maxim 
had remained neglected for centuries until 
Swami Vivekananda re-discovered it and 
taught it. Swami showed that the Atman 
is the source of all power and perfection 
which can be called forth and brought to 
bear upon the problems of life. He made 
this idea the foundation of- his new gospel 
of Practical Vedanta. In a memorable verse, 
which every spiritual aspirant should in¬ 
scribe in his soul, Swamiji has condensed 
his message of Self-strength : ‘Why weepest 
thou, my friend? In you is all power. O 
mighty one, summon up your true Self 
which is the embodiment of all perfection, 
and all the three worlds will be at your 
feet. Spirit alone triumphs, not matter.’ 15 " 


Yoga involves two basic processes: puri¬ 
fication and concentration. These can be 
done in different ways and, depending on 
their nature. Yoga has been classified into 
different types. Whatever their differences, 
they all aim at o.:e thing—the transformation 
of consciousness. This is something every 
person has to do himself. Accordingly, as 
Sri Ramakrisbna and Swami Vivekananda 
have repeatedly emphasized, every man has 
his own Yoga. At first this process of 
transformation is restricted to certain lim¬ 
ited parts of the personality and certain 
times of the day. But through practice the 
transformation involves the whole person¬ 
ality and goes on all the time, To convert 
one's whole life into Yoga and meet 
the problems of life through Yogic con¬ 
sciousness—this is.the spiritual solution to 
life’s problems that the great teachers of the 
Upanisads and Yoga have placed before 
mankind.' 

This solution is based on self-effort and 
faith in one’s own higher Self. It calls for 
.extraordinary courage—the ‘courage to be* 
as Paul Tillich calls it—to face the world 
alone, to remain as the Atman radiating the 
inner light. ‘Through the Atman one attains 


Yoga : human and divine s 

Is self-effort the only way ? Is there no 
other way for those who do not have the 
requisite knowledge and strength to depend 
entirely on their own inner resources? Here 
comes the importance of the theistic side 
of Vedanta. The great teachers of Bhakti 
have emphatically declared that there is a 
Power which is far superior to self-effort. 
It is Grace, the limitless and infallible power 
of the personal God, known as anugraha, 
prasada or krpa in Hinduism. 

The ultimate Reality is regarded in Vedan¬ 
ta not only as the impersonal Absolute but 
also as the Personal God, the supreme 
Deity who dwells in all beings as the Inner 
Controller (antarydmin). Through prayer. 
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worship, self-surrender and other devotional 
exercises it is possible to contact this Cos¬ 
mic Person and open one’s life to His grace. 
When the aspirant succeeds in doing this, 
divine Power flows into his soul and trans¬ 
forms his consciousness more quickly and 
thoroughly than self-effort ever can. Then 
self-effort, individual yoga, becomes a part 
of Divine Yoga. 

Yoga, whether human or divine, means 
one thing : depending on the Spirit alone 
and not matter; it means finding a solution 
to the problems of life in the Spirit within, 
and not on the material world outside. Yoga, 
whether human or divine, has the same aid 
in view: to transcend the ego and the sor¬ 
rows of'life. Hence the Gita defines yoga 
as the separation of the soul from the com¬ 
bination of sorrows. 21 - 

Is this all that spiritual solution means? 
Does God give only spiritual strength and 
knowledge to remain unaffected by the 
sorrows of life? Does He not intervene in 
the affairs of His devotees and remove their 
sorrows and difficulties? The great Incar¬ 
nations, saints and scriptures of world relig¬ 
ions assure us that God is not a passive 
witness of the drama of life but helps, guides 
and protects those who depend on Him 
alone. According to Patanjali the type of 
body the soul assumes (jiiti), its longevity 
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(ayid), and its experience of happiness and 
misery (bhoga) are determined by one's 
past Karma. 32 It is a common belief that 
the effect of past Karma cannot be counter¬ 
acted by ordinary means. But devotees 
of God believe that the Lord can change 
man’s Karma by His infallible will. The 
whole creation is an act of Divine Yoga 
( yogamai&varanif a ‘ or Divine Play (li/5). 84 
Mitigating the sufferings of devotees is also 
a part of this divine Play. ' 

However, a true devotee does not ask for 
wordly benefits. The Bhagavatam says that 
when Akrura, a pious charioteer of Kamsa, 
went to Vrndavana to take Krsna to 
Mathura, he had cherished many desires in 
his heart. But as soon as he saw Krsna 
all his wishes got fulfilled. Referring to this 
duka observes: ’What remains unattainable 
when the Lord who is the abode of Laksml 
(the goddess of prosperity) is pleased ? And 
yet, O king, those who are exclusively 
devoted to Him seek nothing (other than 
the Lord).’ 2 ^ For a true spiritual aspirant 
God realization or Self-realization is the 
only real problem, and also its solution. 
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28- cf. Gita, 9.5 and 11.8. 
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SRI AUROBINDO’S INTEGRAL YOGA 

THE WAY—II 


SRI M. P. 

Spiritualization 

As the practice of meditation gathers 
strength and consistency, movements and 
realms of the inner being begin 'to reveal 
themselves, l^ew anas of experience open 
up. But the experiences are not the same 
for everyone. It depends upon each one's 
nature, development and seeking what kind 
of experiences ensue. Some may feel a per¬ 
ceptible descent of peace, formation of calm. 
Some may begin to see lights, patterns and 
designs : they indicate the opening of the 
subtle sight. For behind the gross physical 
sense of sight, there is the subtle sense and 
it visions the subtler dimensions of existence. 
What is thus seen may be symbols or move¬ 
ments in the subtle world which may or 
may not actualize themselves in the physical 
world. Some may get strange fragrances, 
smells of (lowers which arc not there physi¬ 
cally. That indicates the opening of the 
subtle sense of smell and so on. All such 
experiences are to be observed without 
excitement, without rushing to interpret 
them; they should not be interfered with. 
By thcmscives they do not mean much b 
way of changing the consciousness. They are 
not to be given too exaggerated an import¬ 
ance and made occasions for spiritual 
romanticizing. Nor should they be under¬ 
valued. Actually they are signs that the 
consciousness is waking up on deeper 01 
higher levels of being. It is to be noted, 
however, that experiences of this nature are 
not an absolute rule. They may not come 
at all: visual or sensational experiences may 
not figure in the sadhana of some who may 
feel onsets of quiet, calm, peace, etc. 

The real foundations are laid when a cer- 
• tain basic calm and peace are established in 


PANDIT 

the being. During the meditations on such 
bases, the thought-movements come to a 
halt. There is a sense of vacancy. But the 
vacuum is not allowed to last for long. It 
is filled up, sooner or later, with a solid 
Peace and Silence. The world seems to 
move away into some distant oblivion. 
There is a strong sense of unreality about 
movements outside of oneself; things fall 
away leaving one nude. One is alone. . 

This is a capital experience which stabil¬ 
izes itself into the realization of the silent 
or static Self. But that is not the terminal. 
In a way it is the beginning of yet gnother 
realization. For as one stays in utter recep¬ 
tivity, another experience starts unrolling 
itself. 

Above the thinking mind are the ranges 
of the spiritual mind. 

The spiritual mind is a mind which, in its full¬ 
ness, is aware of the Self, reflecting the Divine, 
seeing and understanding the nature of the Self 
and its relations with the manifestation, living in 
tliat or in atntact with it, calm, wide and awake 
to higher knowledge, not perturbed by the play 
of the forces. When it gets its lull liberated 
movement, its central station is very usually felt 
above the head, though its influence un extend 
downward through all the being and outward 
through spacc.l 

These planes of consciousness get activ- 
ized in the being of the sadhaka. The rea¬ 
soning thought-process ceases to be the sole 
means of functioning as he ascends in con¬ 
sciousness by his will, aspiration and help 
from above. Other and newer powers of 
Knowledge take birth in him—this is the 
real meaning of the birth of the Gods in 
man so often spoken of in tile Veda. 


*• Sri Aurobindo, On Yoga, Tome One, p. 335. 
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Above the thought-mind open the levels 
of the Higher Mind. The Higher Mind 

is a mind no longer - of mingled light and 
obscurity or half-light, but a large clarity of the 
spirit Its basic substance is a Unitarian sense of 
being with a powerful multiple dynamization 
capable of the formation of a multitude of 
aspects of knowledge, ways of action, forms and 
significances of becoming, of all of which there 
is a spontaneous inherent knowledge ... its 
special character, its activity of consciousness are 
dominated by Thought; it is a luminous thought- 
mind, a mind of spirit-born conceptual knowl¬ 
edge. 2 

The action of this Higher Mind is allowed 
to replace that of the lower labouring mind 
of reason and regularized. It is then inte¬ 
grated with the rest of the being so that the 
whole of it—or more and more of it—is 
informed by this higher faculty. Thus there 
is ascent, descent, integration—a process that 
is repeated at each new level that is attained. 

The next movement is a further ascent 
which is marked 1>y the working of the 
Illumined Mind which is 

u Mind no longer of higher thought, but of 
spiritual light. Here the clarity of the spiritual 
intelligence, its tranquil day-light, gives place or 
subordinates itself to an intense lustre, a splen¬ 
dour and illumination of the spirit : a play of 
tightenings of spiritual truth and power breaks 
from above into the consciousness and adds to 
the calm and wide enlightenment and the vast 
descent of peace which characterize or accompany 
the action of the larger conceptual-spiritual 
principle, a fiery ardour of realization and a 
rapturous ecstasy of knowledge.... The Illumined 
Mind docs not work primarily by thought, but 
by vision; thought is here only a subordinate 
movement expressive of sight. 3 

Above the Illumined Mind is the Intu¬ 
itive Mind. Intuition is a direct perception 
of truth based upon an inner identity. It is 
fourfold in its action: revelatory, truth- 

2. Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, vol. 2, 
chapter 26. 

3 - ibid . 


seeing; inspirational, truth-hearing; sensory, 
troth-seizing by touch; discriminating* truth- 
discerning. It may be noted that it is this 
Intuition that is called in the Veda Sarama. 
the Hound of the Gods to discover. the 
Truth. The others may be identified as 
Sarasvatl (Inspiration), Da (Revelation), 
Dak^ipa (Discriminating power of truth). 

The play of intuition is in flashes, it is 
a ray from the truth, not the entire truth. 
It is liable to get mixed with the mental 
movement. There is a still higjher faculty, 
called in this philosophy, the Overmind. 
Forming the highest reaches of the Mind, it 
has a cosmic range. It comprehends the 
multiplicity of creation but is always aware 
of an underlying Unity. When one realizes 
this overmental consciousness he has a 
spontaneous understanding of the justifying 
truth of all movements, all forms. He 
develops a consciousness that is universal. 
His mind is a part of the universal Mind, 
his life a current of the universal Life, his 
very body one in substance with the uni¬ 
versal Matter. 

This universalization of the being is the 
second major movement in this yoga, the 
first being psychicization.* 

Supramentatization 

The Overmind is the highest on the 
reaches of the Mind. But it is still the 
Mind, subject to the shadow of divisive 
Icnorancc. It lays stress on the multiplic¬ 
ity and is not actively aware of the Unity 
when it fronts the Many. That is why it 
is compared to a lid—though a Golden Lid 
—that obscures the plenary sight of the Orb 
of the Sun of Truth. The Truth-Sun is the 
Gnosis, the Divine Mind which always 
proceeds on the basis of the One and organ¬ 
izes the Many as so many rays of the 
Splendour. That is the Vijnana of the 


4. See the first instalment of this article in 
Prabuddha Bharata, April, 1982. 
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Upani^ad, the Rtam of the Veda, die Super- 
mind of this philosophy. 

To put it in other words, the supermind 
or the supramental is the creative poise of 
Sat-Cit-Ananda in which the Reality organ- 
izes itself, regulates its infinity in a supreme 
Truth-Will to manifest the verities ft is self- 
moved to put out of its vast Being. In this 
truth-consciousness are to be found the 
resolutions of all problems of harmony, 
namely, the finite and the infinite, time and 
the timeless, the one and the many. The 
truth of the One is never lost here: it is 
the dominant note in a many-toned orches¬ 
tra. There is. consequently, no division and 
therefore no ignorance, no error, no deflec¬ 
tion from truth. Here lies the key for the 
manifestation of the Glory of Sat-Cit- 
Ananda without any veil of maya, for the 
perfection of life in the image of God. To 
attain to this consciousness for life is the 
supreme aim of the Integral Yoga. The 
Upanisad speaks of this Gnosis as the Sun 
through the gates of which one passes never 
to return. But the Gates are part of the 
manifestation and can surely open into it 
in response to the call of Barth. The 
sadhaka of the supramental yoga aspires not 
only to realize the consciousness of the 
supramental truth on the summits of his 
self but also to invoke it into his earth¬ 
being, so that it can become an operative 
power in bis life even as the Mind is. 

The lid between the levels of the Over¬ 
mind and the beginnings of the ranges of 
the Supermind is broken by an act of Grace 
in the manner of all climactic happenings 
in spiritual life, being precipitated by the 
Will of the Divine. It is beyond human 
effort to effect the transition. And when 
the supramental truth descends in its full 
power in the sadhaka, the last shades of 
ignorance fade away and all is knowledge, 
the last shadows of nescience recede and 
all is light; limitations imposed by divi¬ 
sion in consciousness break down and there 
is an integral unity—unity among his own 


members and., unity with all around. Man 
ceases to be human; he becomes divine. 

No doubt it is a long process, an untiring 
effort of self-opening, reception, assimilation, 
adjustment and recasting of nature at every 
stage, at every level. In proportion as the 
surrender is complete, the work of this 
transformation is taken over by the supra- 
mental Sakti. This Power leaves no cor¬ 
ner until, no impediment untackled; it in¬ 
sists on what Sri Aurobindo calls perfect 
perfection. Mental knowledge is replaced 
by a natural knowledge by identity. Intu¬ 
ition functions not only in the mind, but 
also in the heart and even in the body. Hie 
growing harmony in the being organized 
around the psychic makes it more and more 
impregnable to attacks of disease and ill¬ 
ness. The physical consciousness in the 
body awakes to this incessant pressure from 
above and participates in the change.* The 
Mother speaks of the steady action of the 
supramental consciousness on the physical 
cells of the body to educate them, coax and 
convert them to accept a new law for their 
functioning. At present they obey the law of 
birth, growth, decay and death. But it need 
not always be so. It is possible to get them 
to agree and accept the law of birth, growth 
and endless progression so that drath ceases 
to be obligatory. The cells and the systems 
based upon them can be taught to con¬ 
stantly renew themselves, thus bringing the 
prospect of the deathless body nearer frui¬ 
tion. That will be possible only when the 
divine consciousness fully informs the tiniest 
cells in the body. The advent of the truth- 
consciousne?.", in the body opens up this 
possibility of realizing the ancient vision of 
jyotinmya deha, an illumined body, if not 
a body of light on earth. 

Sri Aurobindo recognizes that it is not 
possible for an individual to get thus trans¬ 
formed and stay in that condition, unless his 
environment too shares in that change. Man 
does not live alone by himself. At every 
moment he is exposed to impacts from 
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everywhere and there is a natural tendency 
for dilution. Hence the dimension of collec¬ 
tive effort in this yoga. There is a concerted 
attempt to get together like-minded seekers, 
sharing the same aspiration, the same dis¬ 
cipline and way of life, so as to form a 
nucleus of a possible gnostic community 
where the New Consciousness can establish 
itself and function on a corporate basis. This 
community in turn can work as a centre and 
an agent for a radical change and Godward 
progress in the general humanity. 

Throughout the long course of this 
sadhana, the guiding Mantra is always one: 
'There are two powers that alone can effect 
in their conjunction the great and 
difficult thing which is the aim of our 
endeavour, a fixed and unfailing aspiration 
that calls from below and the supreme Grace 
that answers'. (Sri Aurobindo) 

The faith that sustains and justifies itself 
in the end is again the assurance of the 
Pathfinder: 

The supramciital change is a thing decreed and 
inevitable in the evolution of the carth-conscious- 
iicns ; for its upward ascent is not ended and mind 
is not its last summit. But that the change may 
arrive, take form and'endure, there is needed the 
call from below with a will to recognize and not 
deny the Light when it comes, and there is needed 
the sanction of the Supreme from above. The 
power that mediates between the sanction and 
the call is the presence and power of the Divine 
Mother.* The Mother’s power and not any 
human endeavour and tapasya can alone rend the 
lid and tear the covering and shape the vessel 
and bring down into this world of obscurity and 
falsehood and death and suffering. Truth and 
Light and Life divine and the immortal's Ananda. 5 

Conclusion 

Speaking of his Yoga of Self-Perfection, 
Sri Aurobindo observes that this system 

* In this Yoga the Divine Grace, the Yoga- 
Sakti, the Divine Power tq whom one surrenders 
and entrusts oneself is conceived and experienced 
as the Divine Mother. 

5- Sri Aurobindo, The Mother, 6. 


starts with the method of the Vedanta to 
arrive at the aim of the Tantra. For in 
the Vedanta, the Soul, the Spirit is all im¬ 
portant while in the Tantra it is the Sakti 
that takes the premier place. In the former, 
the Sakti, Nature, is ignored, in the latter 
the Soul, Purusa is subordinated. In this 
Yoga stress is laid on man as spirit in the 
mind rather than as spirit in the body and 
the yogic change starts from the soul out¬ 
wards to nature culminating with the spiri¬ 
tualization of the powers of nature. The 
Sakti is taken up and harnessed by the Soul- 
centred being. 

.Secondly, the opening of the centres of 
consciousness here starts from above down¬ 
wards instead of from below upwards. There 
is no set uniform method of awakening these 
centres, step by step; the entire being is 
kept open to the action of the Maha.4akti 
and those centres that are more ready or 
receptive open first and the movement 
extends thcncc. 

In the Tantra. as in most other systems, 
the liberation aimed at is individual. Even 
when the Tantra posits hhukti, enjoyment, 
as part of mukti, liberation, it relates to the 
individual. In Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga, indi¬ 
vidual realization is made the basis for the 
realization of the Divinity in the Cosmos 
and through it for a spontaneous unity with 
all beings. This triple realization leads to 
participation in the fulfilment of the divine 
aim in humanity. 

This Yoga docs not reject Nature, or 
withdraw from life in the world. It seeks 
to gain mastery over the powers of Nature 
and change their application. It accepts life 
in order to change its character. It recog¬ 
nizes that life as it is lived is out of focus, 
imperfect, false; it helps to find the true 
centre of life and from there altar the direc¬ 
tion and nature of living. In other words, 
it seeks to spiritualize and divinize life. 

It goes without saying that all elements 
in life are taken up with a view to invest¬ 
ing them with fulfilling values; the claims 
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and aspirations of the mind, of the heart, 
of the <vita! (life dynamism) and of the 
physical body are given their legitimate 
recognition and a synthesis attempted around 
the truth of the soul. In this sense, its 
motto is all Hie is yoga. 

It recognizes that life is imperfect, limited 
.and frustrating because the powers that arc 
active in nature are themselves limited, 
stunted, the light that guides the leading 
mind is obscure and the physical base itself 
is handicapped by inertia, tamos and incon¬ 
science. There is an insistent effort to 
become conscious in all the parts of the 
being and displace dements that are obscure 
by clarities of the spirit. 

The movement of this Yoga is more wide 
and comprehensive—and therforc, perhaps, 
slow—than concentrated and speeding in one 
direction on one narrow path, ft may be 
described more as a yoga of Nature than of 
Supemature. It is wholistic in character, not 
selective. 

The Yoga has three major movements, 
each with its consequence for the world. 

The first: finding the Individual Divine 
in oneself. 

The second : uniting with the Universal 
Divine. 

The third : ascending to and embodying 
the Transcendent Divine. 

The first establishes a centre of Light and 
force for progress. The second promotes 
the assumption of the individual in the uni¬ 
versal Consciousness and develops an ident¬ 
ity of interests in place of division and con¬ 
flict. The third invokes and releases in the 
world a Power of Truth, Love and Unity, 
undiluted and supreme, that is a harbinger 
of the Glory of God for the Earth. 


It is a principle with Sri Aurobmdo to 
maintain a continuity of consciousness. He 
conserves and assimilates all that the evolv¬ 
ing consciousness in Nature has developed 
and puts it to the best use in building a 
meaningful future. Thus all that the past 
spiritual realizations have contributed to the 
progress of the human spirit enters into the 
spirit and application of the Integral Yoga, 
with a new dimension added in tune with 
the Time-Spirit of the Age. The truths of 
the Hatha, Raja. Jflana, Bhakti. Karma, 
Kundalini and other Tantra yogas enter 
into the scheme of this Punja Yoga at some 
stage or other, in one form or another. 

Broad lines of practice are laid down, but 
each sadhaka is left free to work out his 
own way. The sadhana of each proceeds 
according to his readiness, his nature and 
his need. * 

The main aim of this yoga being change 
of consciousness and transformation of life, 
the practices are more psychological than 
physical, internal modifications and conver¬ 
sions more than external observances. 

Both ascent and descent play their role as 
in the ancient Vedic Yoga or later Tantra 
Yoga. But here descent is more decisive. 
It is the descent of the Higher Conscious¬ 
ness that makes radical ascents possible and 
establishes new elements in the aspiring be¬ 
ing. The Yoga is conceived and works in 
the spirit of Sri Aurobindo’s call: 'Heaven 
wc have possessed, but not the earth; but 
the fullness of the Yoga is to make, in the 
formula of the Veda, “Heaven and Earth 
equal and one.” ’ 

( Concluded ) 


3 



THE GOLDEN KEY 

ANN MYKEN 


The golden key. What is the golden 
key? What does it open? The golden 
key opens the door to spiritual life; it opens 
our hearts to God. It is a precious key. 
There is nothing of value which is com- 
parable on earth or in heaven to the golden 
key. Like all things of great value, it is 
hard won, but unlike worldly objects it is 
accessible to all because it is in our very 
nature. The golden key is renunciation, 
detachment. It is renunciation which opens 
the door to spiritual life and unlocks our 
hearts to God. Those of us who work, take 
care of families, and handle many world- 
related responsibilities, we who have not 
formally renounced, must take hold of the 
golden key. 

Swami Vivekananda came to this free 
land, America, and poured out his heart to 
us and for us. As we study his lectures, we 
find the theme of renunciation stressed again 
and again in countless ditTerent ways. To 
whom did he speak about renunciation ? To 
persons such as ourselves who participated 
in life in the world. He spoke to people 
^ hose life's blood was freedom and equal¬ 
ity, values he held high. He loved the won¬ 
derful freedom of American women, and 
the liberating atmosphere which could make 
a humble, down-trodden immigrant hold up 
his head proudly after only a few weeks 
here. He knew that freedom and equality, 
so important in the Western tradition, could 
only reach true excellence and have genuine 
meaning and value for a society when they 
were understood to rest on Spirit. He saw 
that Americans must not ,.nly feel and be 
free and equal in our social life as a nation, 
but that we must weave into the social fabric 
the true knowledge that these values, free¬ 
dom and equality, are derived from the eter¬ 
nal Truth. Man is free and equal by virtue 
of his true nature. Swamiji knew that 


social values must come to be viewed as 
resting on the real nature of man. Spirit 
or Atman, not on the circumstances of life. 
When we know, as a nation, that truth, 
we shall have true freedom and equality as 
envisioned by Swamiji. 

Swami Vivekananda saw in America the 
possibility of forming a new civilization, one 
with material wealth and great spirituality, 
a nation which would have to learn to 
manage its wealth for the good of all man¬ 
kind. Having this rich material life and 
tremendous material potential, how could 
a nation come to manage itself for the good 
of the world? Only through renunciation. 
So we are the pioneers of Swamiji’s dream. 
And when we lose heart and deplore the 
excesses and violence of our present society, 
we must remember that we are, at the same 
time, struggling to grow as a nation in spiri¬ 
tuality. and that ultimately we will become 
a nation of spiritual seekers. That was 
Swamiji’s dream. To fulfil this dream, we 
must all possess the golden key, renuncia¬ 
tion. 

How do we find the golden key? It is 
accessible to all because it is in our very 
nature. We are Divine, the Infinite Spirit 
is our own true nature. That Spirit, or 
Atman, shines in our minds, making us con¬ 
scious beings. It is because of the Atman 
that we are self-conscious beings and per¬ 
ceive the work!. It is through the Atman 
that perception takes place. According to 
knowers of Truth, we all have available to 
us the higher mind. This is the region of 
the mind that is very fine, very calm, and 
nearly infinite. Jt is very like that Atman 
itself. Now this higher mind stands, as it 
were, above our ordinary, work-a-day mind, 
and from this higher mind there is some 
‘seepage’ into the lower mind. This lower 
mind, for its part, would naturally like to 
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be unbound. That is why wc want to ful¬ 
fil our desires. We think in our deluded 
state of mind that fulfilling our desires will 
make us feel ftee. And in a certain lower 
sense, when we satisfy our desires, we do 
have a sense of fulfilment and freedom. 

Now since the lower mind truly wants to 
be unbound, free, there must be a way 
whereby using this desire for freedom, we 
can lake the lower mind, as it were, from 
its lower state to a higher state, or bring 
the higher mind into the lower mind. So, 
clearly it is indicated that the means to that 
blessed state of freedom or infinity which we 
desire is by contact with the highest mind. 

How do we make this contact ? By evok¬ 
ing our real nature. By declaring that we 
are neither body nor mind and by affirming 
that we are infinite, free, eternal beings. All 
of the affirmative ideas, Atman, Spirit, God, 
Divinity, Brahman, correspond with Reality, 
and so when we affirm our real nature, we 
are affirming the Truth. When we say, *1 
am not the body, nor the mind; I am pure 
Spirit,’ we are using the very basis of our 
being, our own Divinity, to raise us to an 
unlimited perception of Divinity. When a 
note is struck on a piano, a stringed instru¬ 
ment in the next room will vibrate. When 
wc affirm our Divinity, we strike the chord 
of Reality which is present in the higher 
mind. So this higher mind is our friend, 
and this lower mind can be our friend, too, 
if we use it correctly for the proper end. 
Sworni Viveknnanda assured.us again and 
again that we can know the Truth by our 
own effort. This is why he said, quoting 
the Ha-Vpanimd, ‘Whatever exists in this 
universe is to be covered with the Lord.' 1 
Here is a practice which beings real results. 
By covering everything with God. we call out 
from within ourselves that real Being, God. 
anti we make this objective world our own 
divine subjective experience. 

. 1* The Complete Works of Swami Virekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashramn. 1976). vol. 2. p. 146. 


Swami Vivekananda said in ‘Practical 
Vedanta’, ’Whatever is really in the uni¬ 
verse is that Impersonal Being, and form 
and conception are given to it by our intel¬ 
lect. Whatever is real in this table is lhat 
Being, and the table-form and all other 
forms are given by our intellect.’ 2 So when 
we experience the table, the world, and so 
forth, we arc experiencing that Impersonal 
Being hidden by- name and form. If we 
call out the Divinity by using our minds, 
(lien wc shall in time experience that Divin¬ 
ity. We do not need to make a complicated 
exercise out of this, but just cover every¬ 
thing with the Lord; in other words give 
to our minds the ‘God conception' of reality. 
Iii time, divine ‘seepage’ will take over, and 
we will begin to experience God, Atman, 
or Brahman directly. 

Swami Ashoknnanda said in his lecture 
‘My Philosophy and my Religion’ of an 
experience he had which affirms the truth 
of the practice of ‘covering everything with 
the Lord’. He had been doing this practice 
diligently, thinking that everything was 
Brahman, for some lime. He said : 

1 remember I had a very unusual experience at 
that time. My college life was over, and I had 
become a school teacher for a short period. 
There was a cat ami it had given birth to several 
kittens in our house. I remember one dav I was 
alone and there was this mother cat and one of 
her kittens. I looked at the mother cal. I saw 
her face as luminous, luminous with dvine 

light_ I d'd not have to reason it out. Vly 

efforts had slowly succeeded in breaking the 
harrier. 3 

Another instance illustrative «T the same 
practice occurred when a teacher was listen- 
ini’ to a student who had com,: lo talk. This 

2- ibid, p. 338. 

3. Swami Ashoknnanda, Mv PhUnsophy and 
My Religion (San Francisco : 1970). p. 58. Swami 
Ashokananda was the editor of PrahaJdha Rharata 
from 1927-1929 and head of the Vedanta Society 
of Northern California from 1931-1969. 
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student was mentally very disturbed, but 
able to function in a public school. The 
talk went on and on, and it soon became 
apparent that the student could not talk 
coherently. The teacher felt it was her duty 
to listen, but comprehension was a rather 
hopeless task, so she fell to 'covering every¬ 
thing with the Lord’ and suddenly a lumi¬ 
nous light shone from the student’s head. 
She was stunned, and she knew in a real 
way that everyone was indeed Divine. 

You can see from these experiences that 
we can make headway in seeing everything 
and everyone as God. And that this practice 
of seeing everything as God is an act of 
renunciation, for when we do this we are 
renouncing the material world. We are us¬ 
ing the golden key to open the door to 
spiritual life. We are renouncing our age- 
old sense perceptions of the world and insist¬ 
ing on seeing the Truth. When we try to 
find the Truth, it is called discrimination. 
But as we discriminate, we have to reject 
or renounce the material world. Renuncia¬ 
tion and discrimination are two sides of 
the same coin, and to try to separate them 
is somewhat artificial. In spiritual life if 
we renounce, that is, practise detachment, it 
will lead to discrimination : and if we dis¬ 
criminate. seek the Truth, it will lead Jo 
renunciation. 

Now, the golden key. as previously stated, 
is accessible to all because it is in our very 
nature. What is that nature? Tt is God, 
and God alone, or we can call it Atman or 
Brahman. So wc find that by nature we 
possess in the fullest measure renunciation, 
because Satcidananda. our real nature, is 
by definition unattached, free from worldly 
desires. Renunciation has behind it this 
Reality. All of our values >nd actions, 
wordly or otherwise, have behind them this 
Reality. Love is based on the principle of 

bliss; honesty is based on the principle of 

Truths service is based oil the principle of 

unity. We want to practise renunciation, 

which is based on the principle of freedom. 


and we find this principle is our very nature. 
So, when we lake up the practice of renunci¬ 
ation, we are not taking up an alien prac¬ 
tice ; we are, in fact, calling out our own 
eternally free, unattached nature. We say, 
'Well, very good, but I still have to struggle.’ 
Yes, that is true. We must struggle to get 
back, as it were, to our own perfection. 
But remember, it is our perfection, our very 
own. 

This discussion of renunciation reflects 
the Advaitin point of view. Sri Rama- 
krishna himself was a great Advaitin, 
although we may think of him otherwise 
when we read about him. His constant 
play and relationship with Kali, his talk 
about devotion, his interest in worship, seem 
awfully dualistic. But he was trained in 
Advaita by the great monisl, Tota Puri, and 
spent six months, no Jess, in nirvikalpa 
samfidhi, the highest non-dual stale of being. 
He said, 'This pure Atman alone is our 
real nature.’* But he assumed a devotional 
mood in order to keep his body intact so 
that he could teach and carry out his mis¬ 
sion. to bring spiritual power into the world 
to raise up mankind. 

His chief disciple, Swanii Vivekananda, 
was a great Advaitin, too. Swamiji started 
out his discipleship as a dualist, but was 
gradually led to the position of Advaita. 
until finally, after begging his Master, he 
was plunged into the non-dual state. And 
then, as we know, the treasure was locked 
up by Sri Ramakrishna until he finished his 
mission of teaching mankind, which was the 
work his master had given him. 

It is from these experiences, the living 
reality, of these two great God-men, Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. that 
we should take the Advaitin position about 
ourselves and the world. Tt is not that we 
must understand all the refinements of the 
philosophy, although it would be quite help- 

*• The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Translated 
by Swami Nikhilananda (New York : Rama- 
krishna-Vivckananda Centre, 1942), p. S82. 
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ful, but it is that the non-dual Reality is 
the reality of our very own Seif as demon¬ 
strated by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda. And it is that we are interested 
in practices, ways of getting to God. It comes 
down to the question of whether it is more 
effective to think of ourselves as a limited 
being, or as an unlimited being with infinite 
strength and capacity. We who have taken 
up spiritual practices have chosen to lead 
our lives defying nature, and going against 
the materialistic currents of our society. 
After all, the practice of renunciation is to 
go directly against our age-old tendencies, 
against our senses and desires. We need 
all the help we can get, and one sure source 
is the conviction that we are Infinite. 

So we need to practise that conviction, to 
see everything as God. We know in our 
minds that this world of illusion is all mixed 
up with Reality. We need to focus on that 
Reality to give ourselves the strength and 
power to practise renunciation. When we 
conclude in a really deep way that the 
source of strength is in ourselves, we need 
to go to no other source; there is, in fact, 
no other source to go to. The forceful 
imperatives of Swami Vivekananda in Insp¬ 
ired Talks' illustrate this practice of assert¬ 
ing the Atman, Brahman, or God : ‘Be free 
and know at once and for all that there is 
no chain on you.’ 6 ‘Know that you are 
infinite then fear must die.’ 6 ‘Stand on your 
own Self.”* ‘Learn to feel yourself in other 
bodies, to know that we are all one.’ 8 ‘Be 
free. Death alone can never free us. Free¬ 
dom must be attained by our own efforts 
during life... 19 

These are the lines along which Swami 
Vivekananda wanted us to think of our¬ 
selves: These are the thoughts which make 
us fearless, and help us to practise renunci- 

*• The Complete Works (1972), vol. 7, p. 4. 

«• ibid, p. 7. 

7. ibid, p. 87. 

B. ibid, p. 91. 

»• ibid. p. 10]. 


ation, particularly when the going gels tough. 
If we can think of ourselves as free, fear¬ 
less, pure, infinite, we will find it easier to 
renounce, regardless of whether we are 
dualist or Advaitin, or, perhaps. Advaitin 
philosophically and dualist practically. The 
practice of renunciation, to repeat, stems 
from the principle of freedom. If we are 
by nature free, there can be no real attach¬ 
ment. Renunciation is in our verv nature. 

* 

All this may seem very unsystematic. In 
one sense it is, but not so in another sense. 
It is unsystematic in the sense that it is 
not philosophy in an organized, systematic 
scheme. Our two greatest exponents of' 
Advaita, Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda. did not seem to emphasize system¬ 
atic philosophy as a method to help man¬ 
kind realize God. They were realizers, 
practices, teachers, examples. We» who 
live so close to them in time can surely 
dare to follow their example. And we 
might note that Indian philosophy has con¬ 
sistently developed after great men of real¬ 
ization. The Upanisads are not philosophi¬ 
cal systems. Buddha did not teach a philo¬ 
sophical system. Syslemi/ers came later. 
Satnkara had his realization first and did his 
philosophizing second. We do not need to 
feel that it is mandated that we seek a 
consistent philosophy, or that if only we 
have a consistent philosophy, will we be 
able to understand the realities of Vedanta. 
We can. if we wish, bring to life philosophy 
by spiritual realization, enrich our philo¬ 
sophical understanding and satisfy the intel¬ 
lect. But it is not vital to have a systematic 
philosophy. What is absolutely vital, how¬ 
ever, is making what starts as a concept. 
Atman, come alive and become the reality 
of one’s own being. Th.v. is important. And 
to do that we need systematic practice, 
meditation, discrimination and renunciation. 

Is this Advatin viewpoint incompatible 
with a devotional attitude? No. it is not. For 
that matter, the understanding and convic¬ 
tion that our own reality is the vmun can 
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strengthen our devotion and help us in God 
realization. The Atman, Satcidananda, is 
full of bliss, and it is this bliss aspect of the 
Atman that is manifested in devotion, both 
as the devotee’s love for the Lord and the 
Lord’s love for the devotee. This aspect 
of the Atman, its blissful nature, can be 
viewed as being the principle of love, and 
this principle is in our very own being. So, 
as devotees worshipping the Lord, in order 
to come closer to him, we can feel that we 
are, by our very own nature, full of devo¬ 
tion. that we are in no way iacking in devo¬ 
tion, and that we may pour out our hearts in 
love of the Lord. It is, after all, our very 
own being which is full of love. Of course, 
a devotee wants to enjoy God’s love, too. 
So we feel that God loves us as Spirit, that 
we are Souls and that we exist in a spiritual 
relationship to him and that we want to 
lose ourselves in divine love. Tt is not that 
the Personal God is different from Alman- 
Brahman, but the devotee chooses to wor¬ 
ship the relative aspect of the Absolute. 

Here again is the golden key, within our 
very grasp, within us. In the devotional 
mood, we (ind that renunciation is attach¬ 
ment to God, which means detachment from 
the world. As wc grow in our love for 
God. knowing that we have this love in our 
eternal nature, our attraction to the world 
diminishes, and we are able to renounce 
more and more worldly attachments. 
As wc renounce more and more, we arc us¬ 
ing the golden key to open our hearts to 
God. 

As we crow in spirituality, we may feel 
that wc want to serve the Lord out of 
devotion or mankind out of compassion. 
We may want to help the Vedanta woik go 
on so that more persons can find a way to 
God realization. Or we may want to serve 
those great spiritual teachers who have come 
and continue to come to make us free. And 
in so serving, we help to perpetuate the 
ideals that will help to make others free. 
Perhaps wc may want to cultivate an atti¬ 


tude of service in order to feel the unity of 
mankind, and the unity of mankind with 
God. We are active by nature, and we need 
activity in the form of spiritual practices to 
help us overcome this delusion which we 
have come to accept about ourselves, that 
we are body and mind. Cultivating the 
attitude of service is very helpful, particu¬ 
larly if we see mankind as Atman or Brah¬ 
man or feel that the Lord is dwelling within 
everyone. This attitude of service springs 
directly from the Atman and is based on 
the principle of unity which is ever-present 
in the infinite Atman. By serving others we 
renounce our little self, the ego, and assert 
our divine nature and the divinity of those 
we serve. So, in doing selfless service, we 
arc asserting* our true nature. We are assert¬ 
ing the truth of renunciation, by giving up 
our attachment to our little self and the 
little selves of everyone else. By giving up 
attachment, we are using the golden key. 

Thus far renunciation sounds very easy 
as presented here, by insisting that renunci¬ 
ation is a part of our very being. But we 
know from our own experience and the 
experience of others that it is no easy task 
to free ourselves from attachments. Our 
minds get so muddled and deluded by the 
sense world that attachment seems very 
natural and desirable. So let us con¬ 
sider some ideas which will help us under¬ 
stand renuncialion better and bring the 
golden key within our reach. 

When we take up spiritual life, we gen¬ 
erally give up certain things which arc basi¬ 
cally, if not out-and-out, obstructions to 
spiritual life, somewhat inimical to the goal 
of spiritual life. Many of us understand 
renunciation this way and practise it at 
this level, which is good. It is a beginning. 
Wc try to give up our desires and attach¬ 
ments one by one as they appear to us as 
obstructions to spiritual goals. But then, 
if we still are part of the work-a-day world 
and have family responsibilities, this method 
niorc or less exhausts itself because there 
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arc some things which our position in life 
simply will'not allow us to give up. For 
example, wo cannot give up our parents and 
leave them to struggle with the problems 
and difficulties of old age. Nor can we give 
up our children or mates. However, what 
we can renounce in such a situation is our 
relationships. 

Relationships by definition are, in the sense 
world, made up of logical or natural asso¬ 
ciations. Family relationships are made up 
of the associations among bodies and minds. 
There are, after all,- no relationships in 
Atman or Brahman, which is our only basis 
of reality. We seek relationships because 
we sec and feel differences. When we begin 
to experience unity and sameness in a spiri¬ 
tual sense, we will seek fewer and fewer 
relationships; in fact, we will feel that we 
are one with all persons, which is the truth. 
If we are more dualistic, then we will begin 
to feel reverence for all human beings as 
a natural result of our reverence for the Lord, 
the Supreme Being. How wonderful to 
live in a family in which the fundamental 
feeling or equality of family fife is spiritual 
unity or reverence. It is that shift from the 
sense world to the world of Spirit that 
makes possible renunciation for a person 
living a family life. 

In the outside world, as with the family 
situation, wc should try to get rid of being 
bound by tne idea of relationships. That 
may seem somewhat against the organiz¬ 
ation of the places in which we work, for 
generally tasks and responsibilities are dis¬ 
tributed in a hierarchy. Here, we can accept 
our responsibilities but treat all persons, 
regardless of position, from the very lowest 
to the very highest, as the Atman or us 
Divine!, lt'is remarkable how this attitude 
will smooth our relationships and add a 
kind of wonderful reasonableness to all of 
our personal interactions. We renounce 
what our senses tell us, this person is high, 
that person is low, and treat them all with 


samc-sightcdncss. which is based on the 
Truth of their own being. 

Because we live in a very competitive 
society, wc have been trained to aspire to 
higher and higher positions. Wc may be 
plagued by large and small fears in the 
world of work. Fear that we will not 
succeed; fear of powerful persons; fear of 
persons who can hurt us; fear of losing 
our jobs; fear lhal someone will take what 
is ours. Oftentimes at work there can.be 
an acrimonious atmosphere, and we feel that 
this disharmony will either harm us or up¬ 
set our minds, or that wc will somehow gel 
entangled in an unpleasant situation and 
come out of it feeling irritated, ruffled and 
generally mentally upset. Yes, working can 
be a real battleground, where all of our 
strength is tested and, most importantly, 
where our courage to be what wc* are- 
learlcss beings, is constantly challenged. 
How can we survive amid disharmony ? 
By renouncing the disharmony, the material 
world, giving up what our senses tell us and 
asserting what we know to be true : that 
there is one- and only one -Being. Where 
there is only one, that infinite One, there 
can be no fear. F ear depends on relation¬ 
ship. The necessary condition for fear is 
the recognition of the other, or two. To 
quote Swami Vivekananda. ‘Why are people 
so afraid ? The answer is they have made 
themselves helpless and dependent on 
others.* 1 " So. if wc can remove the idea of 
relationship, by asset ling our true nature, 
and if wc can see all others as Divine, wc 
will lose our fears and anxieties, and add 
a positive, calming power to our workplaces, 
what to speak of our minds. Each time 
we assert our true being and make our¬ 
selves detached from the sense world, we 
arc using the golden key. 

This need to undo relationships is also 
true when we think about ourselves. What 
do we think we are? Wc think, all too 


W* The Complete Works (1977), vol. 8, p. 131. 
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often, that we arc made up of a mind, a 
body and a Soul. Once again we view 
ourselves as the product of a relationship. 
Is this true? If wc stand on the sure 
ground of Truth, then we know that we 
must give up these small ideas of ourselves 
and insist on being the Atman or Spirit. If 
wc do not do this, as we begin to go through 
the trials and tribulations of aging and the 
contemplation of death, we shall surely see 
the wisdom of doing it. We have made a 
mistake in our identity and we must adopt 
our true identity : that we are the Atman, 
pure Spirit, beyond decay and death, eter¬ 
nally free. We must feel that we are eter¬ 
nally free as this is the basis of detachment 
or renunciation. 

If we can assert our real nature, and 
renounce our little self when we are plagued 
by worry and anxiety, when we are suffer¬ 
ing or when our mind is disturbed, we can 
make real headway and get detached from 
our negative feelings. If we do not identify 
ourselves with negative feelings, we find our 
mind returns to a calm state more quickly. 
Discrimination, when in the fires of emo¬ 
tion, tempers the mind, making us stronger 
and more able to keep a constant recollec¬ 
tion of our true nature, the Atman, the Self. 
We can use our suffering as a positive force 
to help us become more detached, 
renounced. 

Discrimination always sounds as if it 
were an Advaitin practice, but it belongs to 
dualists as well. Here, discrimination takes 
the form of understanding the true Self, 
Spirit, in relation to God, as a devotee or 
as God’s child, completely dependent on 
Him. These practices use the relationship 
between God and the individual in a posi¬ 
tive way, whereby attachment to God will 
lead to detachment from the sense world. 

We start our renunciation by giving up 
various activities, attitudes, and relationships, 
but this is not the only way we can view 
renunciation. We might take up the prac¬ 
tice of renunciation as prescribed in Raja 


Yoga. Swami Vivckananda translated a very 
important verse on renunciation as follows: 

That effect which comes to those who have given 
up their thirst after objects, either seen or heard, 
and which wills to control the objects is non- 
attachment.il 

Swamiji made the following commentary 
on the verse: 

The two motive powers of our actions are (i) what 
wc sec ourselves, (2) the experience of others. 
These two forces throw the mind, the lake, into 
various waves. Renunciation is the power of 
battling against these forces and holding the mind 
in check. Their renunciation is what we want.! 2 

Clearly, we can practise real renunciation 
while being active in the world. Here, 
Swamiji states the psychology of renunci¬ 
ation. not to let the mind form waves because 
of experience. When the mind becomes 
very calm, we have that experience of 
Divinity which we are trying for. So we 
see that renunciation is really a mental 
struggle. With the power of the mind, we 
try to hold the mind in check. He further 
said, ‘To deny them (temptations), and not 
to allow the mind to come to wave form 
with regard to them, is renunciation.’* 2 

We can all practise tremendous renunci¬ 
ation, regardless of our position in life. We 
have so much idle time, when our minds 
are not occupied by tasks at hand that we 
can practise this mental control of trying 
not to let the mind break into waves. How 
do we do this ? By evoking the power, 
strength, and calmness of the higher mind, 
that mind which responds to our assertions 
of our own true nature. Or, if we are devo¬ 
tees, we turn our attention toward that 
higher mind by evoking the power of our 
devotion. Everytime we cover everything 


«• The Complete Works (t977), vol. 1, p. 208- 
209. 

ibid, p. 209. 

13. ibid, p. 209. 
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with God, everytime we think of ourselves 
as Divine, everytime we struggle to see 
Divinity in the actions, attitudes and motives 
of others, everytime wo fuel devotion to the 
Lord, we are practising renunciation. We 
who work in the world or take care of fam¬ 
ilies must give our minds to that work. 
That is all right, if wc do our work with full 
concentration. When we concentrate, we 
are controlling the waves, letting only the 
correct waves rise. It is the struggle with 
the mind that gives us mental strength which 
is called renunciation, as Swamiji said. He 
concludes his commentary with the won¬ 
derful sentence, ‘Vairagya (renunciation) is 
the only way to freedom.’ 1 -* 

Wc are challenged by this world of illu- 


14. ibid, p. 209. 


sion which has created a delusion in our 
minds. We must take up this challenge and 
struggle against the forces of nature, using 
our own conviction that Divinity or Truth 
is the basis of all experience. So. whether 
we want the freedom of the Atman or the 
freedom of Divine love, renunciation is the 
primary practice. It is the golden key which 
opens the door to spiritual life and our 
hearts to God. 

We have the golden key within our very 
nature, within the absolutely free Atman, 
our very Self. We need to insist again and 
again, to affirm again and again, this free¬ 
dom of the Atman so that wo can come to 
feel an urgent desire, a passion for renunci¬ 
ation, detachment. When wc come to be 
propelled by this desire, then the golden 
key is within our grasp. We must lake hold 
of it. Use it. Open our hearts to God. 


PATTERNS OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN PRAVRTTI AND 
NIVRTTI IN EASTERN SPIRITUALITY 


PROF. ARVIND SHARMA 


Meaning of the terms 

Before the patterns of reconciliation 
between pravrtti and nivrtti in Eastern 
Spirituality can be discussed, the meaning 
of these terms must be made clear. The 
words have been used in several senses. For 
instance, Abhinuvagupta, in his commentary 
on the Bhagavad-gitii . at one point takes 
pravrtti to mean the ‘creation’ of the uni¬ 
verse and nivrtti to mean its dissolution. 1 
That -is to say, he understands these terms 
on a cosmic scale. It is not our intention 
to use the words in this sense. Then some¬ 
times the word pravrtti is used to indicate 
the engagement of the mind in the world 


<1. Abhinavaguptd on Bhagtivad-gtid, 16.7, 8. 

4 


of sense-objects and nivrtti to indicate the 
opposite—namely, its withdrawal therefrom. 
That is to say, the words are understood as 
technical terms in the psychology of Yoga.* 
It is not our intention to use the words in 
this sense either. Then sometimes the words 
pravrtti and nivrtti are used in the sense of 
what should or should not be done, as in 
Bhagavad-gitii, 16.7. 3 That is to say. the 
words are understood in a moral sense. It 
is not our intention to use the words in this 
sense either. In what sense, then, it may 
be asked, do we propose to use these words? 


*■ See Mircca Eliade, Yoga: Immorlalily and 
Freedom (New York: Pantheon Books, 1958), 
pp. 38, 252. 

3* Cf. Franklin Edgerton. The Hhagavnd-gitB 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 76, 101. 
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We propose to use these words in the sense 
in which they are used by Samkara in his 
introduction to the Bhagavad-gita when he 
speaks of the twofold Vedic Dhanna and 
remarks : 

The Lord created the universe, and wishing to 
secure order- therein He first created the Prajipatis 
(Lords of creatures) such as Marfci and caused 
them to adopt Pravjtti-Dharma, the Religion of 
Works. He then created others such as Sanaka 
and Sanandana and caused them to adopt Nivftti- 
Dharma, the Religion of Renunciation, charac¬ 
terized by knowledge and indifference to worldly 
objects. It is the twofold Vedic Religion of Works 
and Renunciation which maintains order in the 
universe.* 

Thus by pravfiti we mean active life, 
taking an active part in worldly affairs and 
by nivrtti we mean dissociation from 
worldly affairs and a life of renunciation and 
contemplation. The roots of this distinction 
can be traced back even into the Jig-Veda. 5 
DTrghatamas seems to have developed the 
view therein that ‘The world as a whole is 
guided on towards a path of progress by 
two principles—active and passive, com¬ 
pared to two birds resting on the same 
world tree. One of them eats fruits, while 
the other does not eat, but silently reflects 
only.’® 

The problem in other cultures 

The dichotomy between these two modes 
of life, one may observe, is more keenly 
felt in Eastern than in Western spirituality. 
In Judaism, for example, the attitude to¬ 
wards worldly affairs is very positive. It 
has been observed. 


*• A. Mahadcva Sastri, translation, The 
tihagavail-gita with the commentary of Sri 
SamkarBcarya (Madras: V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu 
& Sons, 1961), p. 2. 

5- Rg-Veda 1.164.20. Yaska, Nirukta, 14.30. 

8* Benimadhab Barua, A History of Pre- 
Buddhist Indian Philosophy (Calcutta: University 
of Calcutta, 1921), p. 30. 


In Hinduism and Theravida Buddhism the basic 
outlook is optimistic in spite of the material 
world rather than because of it How different 
the first chapter of the Genesis, which opens, 'In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth* and builds from there to its ciimax in which 
‘God say everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good. Let the reader dwell 
for a moment on the wonderful little word ‘very’. 
It gives a lilt to the entire religion.? 

Thus the Jews have high opinion of 
marriage and prosperity. ‘Archbishop 
Temple used to say that Judaism and its 
descendant, Christianity, are the most 
materialistic religions in the world.’ 0 Accord¬ 
ing to Huston Smith, ‘Islam should prob¬ 
ably be added to the list.’ 9 There is the 
well-known hadith that when the Prophet 
saw a group of Christian monks in the desert 
he said in effect that this is not 'our way’. 10 

It is actually in Christianity that traces 
of a conflict between pravxtti and nivrtti 
can be detected. The Hebrews were critical 
of asceticism and criticized Jesus for being 
single. 11 in Protestantism, however, the 
clergy are allowed to marry and theiT main 
duties arc pastoral rather than sacramental. 
Besides, they are fewer in number. ‘Just as 
all men wear shoes, yet a few shoemakers 
suffice to supply the needs of a town, so the 
religious needs of men are cared for by a 
few priests.' But Roman Catholicism in its 
contrastive sacraments of holy matrimony 
and holy orders supplies the two horns of 
the classic spiritual dilemma: which world 
does a man choose? Without undue con¬ 
fidence in the cross-cultural applicability of 
the two terms pravrtti and nivrtti, one 


?• Huston Smith, The Religions of Man (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1958), p. 261. 

8- ibid. 

9 - ibid. 

I®- See John B. Noss, Man's. Religion (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1967), p. 754 foot¬ 
note; also see A. I. Arberry, Sufism (London:. 
George Allen A Unwin Ltd., 1972), pp. 84-85. 

11 * See Collier's Encyclopaedia, vol. 11 (New 
York: P. F. Collier A Sons, 1953), pp. 466-467. 
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might say that holy matrimony in a sense 
stood for the former and holy orders for 
the latter. 

In Western spirituality, then, the need for 
a reconciliation by and large between 
pravrtti and nivrtti does not arise (as in 
Judaism, Islam and Protestantism) or when 
it does arise (as in Roman Catholicism) 
the two are not reconciled but rather kept 
apart and a choice offered between one or 
the other. 

In Buddhism 

In Eastern spirituality such a choice was 
offered very sharply in early Buddhism 18 
and although the edge of the dilemma may 
have been blunted in some form of 
Mahayana Buddhism, 12 the contrast, if not 
the conflict, between the two persists. It 
is the pattern of the resolution of this con¬ 
flict to which we now turn. 

Theoretically one can leave the Buddhist 
order at any time but very few do. It seems, 
however, that those who could not or would 
not entirely forsake the world and thus 
resolve the conflict for good as the full- 
fledged monks did, did evolve a pattern of 
reconciliation. This pattern may go as far 
back in time to king Agoka of ihe third 
century B.C. who did so much to propagate 
Buddhism. He is believed to have spent 
some time with the Sangha but historians 
are still uncertain about the real significance 
of. the term with which h$ refers to it— 
saiigha upeteM The idea seems to have 
been that he became a temporary member 
of the Order, though wc can’t be sure. A 

12 - See Edward Conn, Buddhism. Its Essence 
and Development (New York: Harper and Row. 
1959). p.‘ 53. 

xa. Edward Conze, 'Buddhism: The Mahay&na’, 
in R. C. Zaehner, ed., The Concise Encyclopedia 
of Uving Faiths (London: Hutchinson, 1971), p. 
293 ff. 

<14. See R. C. Majumdar, ed.. The Age of 
Imperial Units (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidva Bhavan, 
1953), pp. 75*76. 


similar pattern for reconciling pravrtti and 
nivrtti , however, has become institutionalized 
in Burmese Buddhism. ‘The jshinbyu 
(initiaton) ceremony in Burma ... when the 
young Buddhist comes of age and leaves 
home to live for a time in the monastery, 
is gathered round the story of Buddha's 
great renunciation. It may begin with a 
procession as the young novice rides through 
the village, attired in princely costume. He 
may be mounted on a white pony, for does 
not the Great Story tell us how the Prince 
Siddhartha thus left the palace on the day 
of renunciation. ... ' la The point, how¬ 
ever, is that the young man then returns to 
normal life after a short stay in the monas¬ 
tery. 16 

The conflict in Roman Catholicism 
between pravrtti and nivrtti was resolved on 
an either/or basis. Tn Burmese Buddhism 
it was Tesolved on a now/then basis. In 
classical Hinduism these two features seem 
to combine. That is to say. the system of 
the four ii&ramas provides for pravrtti in 
the first half of life and nivrtti in the latter 
half. 1 ? So as a young man you don’t have 
to face the conflict now; you may retire 
from active engagement in worldly affairs 
when you are past a certain age. But once 
the age has come, it has a finality about it 
and you cannot come back as in the Burmese 
case (though there is the legendary case of 
a king who renounced and resumed worldly 
life seven times). In other words, the con¬ 
flict between pravrtti and nivrtti is resolved 
by not regarding them as simultaneous 
courses of action but rather as successive 


1 “‘ Robert Lawson Slater. World Religions and 
World Community (Columbia University Press, 
1963), pp. 103-104. 

*9. in China, Buddhism came to represent 
nivrtti and Confucianism pravrtti , sec Kenneth Ch'cn. 
Buddhism in China fPrinccton University Press, 
1973), p. 204. 

17* For an interesting iconographic implication 
of pravrtti and nivrtti see Milton Singer, ed., 
Krishna: Myths, Rites, and Attitudes (Honolulu: 
East-West Center Press, 1966), p. 147. 
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stages in a man's life. It is true that later' 
on, perhaps under the influence of the 
Buddhist example, one was permitted to 
jump the sequence. The Jabdla Upanisad 
declares that the world may be renounced 
the very day one feels detached from it. 18 
One must, however, guard against ‘pre¬ 
mature revulsion*. 

Reconciliation in the Gita 

In this context the Bhagavad-gita pre¬ 
sents us with an extremely interesting 
situation. Hinduism is sometimes referred 
to as varpaSrama dharma because of its 
commitment to the institution of the four 
varnas and usramas. But while the Bhaga- 
vad-gltd often refers to the system of the 
four varnas, it is curiously lacking in direct 
references to the dSrama system, even though 
the preference for a life of begging in con¬ 
trast to fighting which Arjuna expresses in 
his moments of dejection early in the second 
chapter do seem to refer to the institution of 
sannyasa, the last of the four stages. 18 

It is probably not unfair to suggest that 
the Bhagavad-gita is struggling to achieve 
a new pattern of reconciliation between 
pravrtti and nivrtti. The main basis on 
which the Gita seems to attempt this recon¬ 
ciliation is that pravrtti and nivrtti are not 
states of external environmental involvement 
or detachment but internal mental states of 
attachment or detachment. It works out a 
‘synthesis of nivrtti (cessation from work) 
and pravrtti (tending to work)*. 2 ® Arjuna 
had begun by arguing in favour of nivrtti 
against pravrtti —in this case represented by 
fighting but 


18* Yadahareva vltajet tadahareva pravrajel, 
Jabala Upanisad 4. 

19* Also sec Bhagavad-gita, 6.1. 
ao. Surcndranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 2 (Cambridge University Press. 
1952), p. 509; also see T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
Outlines of Hinduism (Bombay: Chctana Ltd., 
1971), p. 86. 


the Gita does not advocate the objective nivrtti 
or cessation of work; its whole aim is to effect 
subjective nivrtti, or detachment, from desires. 
It would not allow anyone to desist from Ins pre¬ 
scribed objective duties; but, whatever might be 
the nature of these duties, since they are. per¬ 
formed without any motive of gain, pleasure or 
self-interest, they would be absolutely without 
fruit for the performer, who, in his perfect 
equanimity of mind, would transcend ail his 
actions and their effects. 21 

Reconciliation in Shinto 

Shinto of Japan provides us with yet an¬ 
other pattern of reconciliation between 
pravrtti and nivrtti. To see its full force 
one needs to go back to the position com¬ 
mon in Western spirituality that matter is 
not evil. Shinto also does not accept the 
dichotomy of matter as evil and spirit as 
good. The kami and its body —kami shintai 
mitama-shiro or its visible representation 
are as efficacious and sacred as the spirit 
itself. 23 The Japanese pattern of reconcili¬ 
ation is epitomized by the fact that most 
Japanese get,married with Shinto rites and 
are buried with Buddhist riles. In other 
words, pravrtti in this life, nivrtti in the 
life to come ! 

Conclusion 

The various patterns of reconciliation 
between pravrtti and nivrtti in Eastern 
spirituality may now be summarized : 

(1) either pravrtti or nivrtti: the classic 
case of married life versus monkhood; 

(2) alternation of pravrtti or nivrtti: the 
classic case of Burmese pre-marital nivrtti: 

(3) nivrtti after pravrtti: the a&rama 
system of classical Hinduism; 


*>--■ Surendranath Dasgupta, op. dr., pp. 507-8. 
ft See MaSahara Anesaki, History of Japanese 
Religion (Tokyo: Charles F.. Tuttle Co., 1963), 
p. 42 ; Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 20 (Chicago; 
William Benton, 1968), p. 395; etc. 
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(4) nivrtti in pravrtti: the resolution of 
the situation according to the Gita 

(5) post-mortem nivrtti , after pravrtti in 
this.life: the Japanese approach. 


We may also include or add here the case 
of pravrtti after nivrtti. As T. S. Venkateswaran 
has remarked, ‘We can use several images to 
express the pravrtti or involvement that follows 
nivrtti or withdrawal. This return characterizes 
the activities of many jivanmuktas, persons who 
arc liberated and have had moksa experience and 


All these cases may be contrasted with 
the case of the absence of this dichotomy 
between pravrtti and nivrtti in the Western 
religious tradition in general. 

yet continue to live and serve society’ (Milton 
Singer, ed., op. cit., p. 151). The resemblance of 
this pattern to that of ‘withdrawal and return' in 
respect to religious figures identified by Arnold 
J. Toynbee (A Study of History, vol. 3 [Oxford 
University Press, 1962], pp. 248-263) is hard to 
overlook. 


RUPA GOSVAMIN : HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT 

PROF. RANJIT KUMAR ACHARJEE 


Among the six Gosvamins of Vrndavana, 
the great teachers who laid the doctrinal 
foundation of Bengal Vaisnavism, Sri Rupa 
Gosvamin occupies a unique position. 1 
Rupa though essentially a passionate 
devotee well-known for his austere and 
saintly character, possessed a trained 
scholastic mind which enabled him to author 
some learned authoritative texts, besides 
some books of literary merit. These 
sacred religious texts prepared the ' doc¬ 
trinal foundation of Bengal Vaisnavism 
especially its Bhakli-tattva. They have 
remained a source of constant inspiration 
and guidance to all the subsequent writers 
and faithful followers of Bengal Vaisnavism. 
With superb excellence find devotional 
fervour, he undertook a philosophical 
analysis of Bhakti as rasa which formed the 
theoretical basis of a new school of Bhakti 
and a new school of philosophy known as 
the Acintya-bhedabheda. 

Life of Riipa Gosvamin 
Much authentic information regarding the 

The six great Vrndavana Gosvamins are : 
ROpa, Sanatana, Jiva, GopSla Bhatta, Raghu- 
p&tha Bhatta and Raghunatha Dasa, 


exact date and other details of the life of 
Sif Rupa Gosvamin is not available. 
According to an account given in the Ben¬ 
gali encyclopaedia Vi.svako.fa, Rupa was 
born in 1411 £aka (1489 A.D.) in a Karna¬ 
taka Brahmin family. 2 But this date does 
not tally with the dales of publication of his 
various works ns mentioned by many 
scholars. His ancestors had migrated at 
about the end of the 14th century and 
settled down permanently in Bengal. Jiva 
Gosvamin, the most outstanding Vaisnava 
metaphysician and nephew of Sanatana and 
Rupa, gives us the genealogy of the family 
along with the list of the principal works 
of both Sanatana and Rupa, wherefrom we 
learn that their ancestors be’onged to Karna¬ 
taka in south Tndia. As regards his 
academic attainments, it is gathered that 
after completing his studies in grammar, 
Rupa was sent by his grandfather, Mukunda- 
deva (his father Kumaradevu had died when 
Rfipa was a child) to Ratnakar Vidya- 
vacaspati, brother of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhautna at Navadvipa for acquiring pro* 

z. visvakosa —an encyclopaedia in Bengali, 
edited by Nagendra Nath Basu (Calcutta: 1318 
B.S.), vol. 16, p. 692. 
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licicncy in Sfistric knowledge. The pro* 
found scholarship shown by him jn his later 
Brindavan days bears eloquent testimony 
that his training under Vidyavacaspati was 
a fruitful one. From their grandfather, who 
was a high official in the Muslim court of 
Gauda (North Bengal), both Sanatana and 
RQpa learned Arabic and Persian languages 
and became very proficient in both these 
Ianguages.3 At a comparatively early age, 
both of them entered the service of Sultan 
Hussain Saha, the ruler of Gauda. By dint 
of his hard labour, skill and sagacity, Rupa 
came to occupy a very high position in the 
revenue department of. the Sultan. 

His professional requirements forced him, 
so it said, to adopt the Muhammadan name 
or title Dabir Khas. While performing their 
official duties, both Sanatana and RQpa 
very often imitated Muslim manners and 
frequently used Arabic and Persian 
languages in their conversation. Obviously 
this gave the impression that both of them 
had embraced Islamic faith. Some eminent 
scholars such as Dr. S. N. Dasgupta and 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan are of opinion that 
RQpa along with his elder brother Sanatana 
adopted the Islamic faith. 4 Dr. S. Radha¬ 
krishnan clearly states that ‘they were rene¬ 
gade converts to Tslam and outcasts from 
the Hindu society.'^ Krsnadas Kaviraj in 
his famous book Caitanya-cariiamria deal¬ 
ing with the life, luminous personality and 
devotional emotionalism of SrT Caitanya. 
puts in the mouth of Sanatana certain utter¬ 
ances which lend support to the fairly wide¬ 
spread belief that both Sanatana and Rupa 
were Muslim converts. But in B/takli- 

3- Sankar Nath Roy, Bhurater Sad tick (Ben¬ 
gali), (Calcutta : Karuna Prakaskii. 1382 B.S.) 
vol. 11. p. 73. 

4 ‘ Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy (Cambridge University Press. 1961). 
vol. 4, p. 394. 

5 - Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy 
(London : George Allen A Unwin Ltd., 195ft), 
vol. 2, p. 761,. 


ratnakard, we arc told that even before their 
meeting with Srt Caitanya, both of them 
used to study Srlmad-Bhagavatam devotedly 
and used to arrange the performance of 
many festivals connected with &I Krsna. 
It is also said that his famous work 
Padyaval], a Sanskrit anthology relating to 
Krsna-lilCi was compiled during his service 
under the Muslim ruler of Gauda. 6 Dr. S. 
K. De maintains that they ‘possessed con¬ 
siderable gastric knowledge before they met 
Caitanya’ and ‘the stupendous learning, as 
well as the Vaisnava disposition of the two 
brothers, which undoubtedly prompted 
Caitanya to select them as the apologists of 
his faith, could not have been acquired in 
a day; and they point to the retention of 
their ancestral faith from the very 
beginning.** He further observes ‘They 
kept themselves in touch with the 

Vaisnavas of Navadvipa, and had from the 
beginning an obviously Vaisnava disposition. 
RQpa’s Dma-Keli-Kaumudi, apparently 

composed in 1495 A.D. before he met 
Caitanya, as well as two early Duta-Kavyas 
bear testimony not only to their retention 
of ancestral faith but also their early 

interest in Krsna-lTla. R 
■ • • 

Dr. S. K. De is of firm opinion that 
Sanatana and Rupa did not embrace Islam 
and they retained their original Hindu faith 
all along. They probably considered them¬ 
selves impure on account of their intimate 
association with and service under the 

Muslim ruler. It is. however, well-known 
that during their visits to Puri for having 
the pious company of SrT Caitanya, they 
invariably shared the same hut occupied by 
Haridasu who was originally a Muslim, and 
never entered the temple of Lord Jagan- 


B * S. B. Basu, Bhakta-Carita-mala (Bengali), 
(Calcutta : Indian Publishing House, 1918) p 
137. 

7- S. K. De, Early History of the Vaifijava 
Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: Firma 
KLM, 1961), p. 98. footnote. 

»• ibid., p. 148. 
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nfitha or the room where Sri Cailanya lived 
along with his intimate followers and dis¬ 
ciples belonging to higher Hindu castes. 
It is said that SrT Caitanya used to visit 
Haridisa's hut regularly in the morning and 
supplied them the prasada of Lord Jagan- 
natha. Had they retained their original faith, 
as has been claimed by Dr. S. K. De, they 
should not have refrained from visiting at 
least the temple of the Lord Jagannatha 
which Sri Caitanya frequented along with 
his other disciples. These events appear 
somewhat anomalous, and Dr. S. K. De’s 
contention regarding their supposed impurity 
due to their close contact with the mlecchas 
does not completely clear the cloud of con¬ 
fusion. There is, however, no direct and 
reliable evidence to prove their straight con¬ 
version to Islam. Notwithstanding all this, 
it was their innate Vaisnava inclination, 
their great learning and piety which led Sri 
Caitanya to select them for the difficult task 
of writing authoritative texts of the sect, 
and it is now well-known how they per¬ 
formed this difficult task with selfless devo¬ 
tion and great distinction. 

The inner urge for leading a life wholly 
devoted to loving Krsna made Rupa dis¬ 
satisfied with the power and position he 
enjoyed us a high official of the Sultan of 
Gauda. By this time, SrT Caitanya had 
appeared in Bengal as a new Messiah. He 
was hailed as an Avatar and his religion of 
love created great upheavals jn the social 
and religious life of Bengal. This Neo- 
Vaisnavism became a popular mass-move¬ 
ment. Rupa, who was highly inclined to 
the path of devotion found in Sri Caitanya’s 
religion of love an ethereal balm for his 
tormented, heart. Rfipa had seen Sri 
Caitanya at Ramakeli and was deeply 
impressed by his luminous personality and 
devotional ecstasy. He decided to renounce 
worldly life and lead the life of a recluse 
according to the Vaispava ideal. After 
settling major domestic problems he left 
home secretly, probably at the age of 27, 


along with his younger brother Anupama 
(alias Vallabha) 9 and met SrT Caitanya at 
Allahabad on the latter's way back from 
Brindavan. Rfipa enjoyed the pious com¬ 
pany of Sri Caitanya for ten days and, 
according to the description given in Sr? 
Caitanya Cumlroduya of Karnapura and 
Caitanya Caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraj, 
SrT Caitanya imparted to him necessary 
instructions on Krsna-bhakti—its types, 
stages, qualities and means, especially 
Kantabhava (the attitude of a consort) of 
which Rai Ramananda was the chief ex¬ 
ponent. It is also believed that Sri Caitanya 
transmitted his own spiritual powers into 
Rfipa which brought about a radical 
transformation in the latter's personality. 
Sn Caitanya had earlier given him a new 
name Rfipa, and it is by this name that he 
is now known. Rupa wanted to accompany 
Sri Caitanya to Benares, but he was directed 
to proceed to Brindavan. After staying at 
Brindavan for some days, Rupa left for 
Bengal on his way to Puri with his younger 
brother Anupama who unfortunately died 
on the way. In Bengal, he settled some 
domestic problems and then set out for Puri 
to meet Sn Caitanya. Rupa stayed there 
for about ten months utilizing this period in 
composing two dramas entitled Vidagdha- 
madhava (about K/\sw/.v Vrndavana Ilia) and 
Lalita-madhava (about Dwaraka Ilia) under 
the inspiration of Sn Caitanya, apart from 
pursuing other spiritual practices. 

Thereafter Rfipa was instructed by Sn 
Caitanya to move to Brindavan and to make 
it the academic as well as religious centre 
of the new faith and also to produce 
authoritative texts for the sect. Rfipa settled 
at Brindavan till his death, 'carrying on with 
selfless devotion the laborious work which 
was entrusted to him by Sn Caitanya him¬ 
self.' Probably the end came in 1480 Saka 
(1558 A.D.)> 


9'Visvakofa, p. 692. 
10. ibid. 
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Principal works and contribution 

Rupa Gosvamin was an outstanding 
Vai§nava scholar having profound Sastric 
knowledge. He was a man of great literary 
capacity and a poet par excellence. He 
authored some important works on 
Vafenavu Bhakli-sastra and theology, be¬ 
sides composing several dramas and poems. 
JIva Gosvamin at the close of Laghu-tosani, 
an abridgment of Sanatana’s commentary 
on the Bhdgavatani, gives a fairly exhaustive 
list of the principal works of both Sana- 
tana and RQpa. Krsnadasa Kaviraja also 
gives a general list of Sanatana’s and Rupa’s 
works which, though not exhaustive, sub¬ 
stantially agrees with the one given by JIva. 
Rupa is said to have authored and com¬ 
piled many Sanskrit works of great value 
and significance. Some of his principal 
works are Hw'nsa-duta, Uddhava-sttt'ndlpsa 
(both kavyas); Ddna-keli-kaumudi 
(Bhamika), Vidagdha-mudhava and Lalita- 
mddhava (both dramas), Bhakti-rasdmrta- 
sind/iu and Ujjvula-nihimani (Bhakti-rasa- 
sastras) Ndtaka-candrikd (Dramaturgy) and 
Samksepa-Bhdgavatamrta (theology). Rupa 
Gosvamin is also the compiler of a Sanskrit 
anthological work called PadydvalJ wherein 
he has ‘arranged the verses in different sec¬ 
tions according to the stages of the erotic 
career of Krsna, and the whole arrange¬ 
ment conforms generally to the rhetorical 

classification of the Vaisnava Rasasastra .’ 11 

• • 

Dr. S. N. Dasgupta has attributed author¬ 
ship of ‘ Bhakti-rasdmria-sindhu' to Sana- 
tana Gosvamin 12 , and according to Visva- 
koui the said work had been co-authored 
by Sunatuna and Rupa.is We do not, how¬ 
ever, find any tangible reason to doubt the 
authenticity of JIva Gosvamin’s list. Never- 


•ti. Dr. S. C. Mukherjee, A Study of Vaisnavism 
in Ancient and Medieval Bengal (Calcutta: 
Punlhi Pustak, 1966), p. 179. 

,l2 * A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 4, 
p. 394. 

13. VisvakofU, p. 692. 


theless, it seems highly probable that Rfipa 
might- have taken the help of Sanatana in 
writing this magnificent work. 

RQpa’s main contribution to Bengal 
Vaisnavism is his exposition of the theory 
of rasa in his principal Sanskrit works 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and Ujjvala- 
riilamani. He thoroughly expounded 
the theory of Vaisnava Bhakli, its psy¬ 
chology, and rhetoric and sought to 
establish Bhakti as the fifth Purusartha 
which has become a distinctive feature of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. The importance of 
Rfipa’s exposition of Bhakti becomes 
evident from the fact that JIva Gosvamin 
has devoted a considerable part of Prjti- 
sandarbha to the subject of Bhakti as a rasa. 
In Bhakti Sandarbha also he occasionally 
refers to the topic of Bhakti as a rasa . 
Krsnadisa Kaviraja’s formulation of Bhakti 
in his Caitanya caritdmrta (madhya-lfla) is 
virtually a summary of Rupa’s Bhakti- 
rasdmrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-nJlamatti. It 
has therefore been rightly observed by Dr. 
S. K. De that ‘The credit for first sys¬ 
tematizing its (Bengal Vaisnavism) supreme 
religious emotion of Bhakti belongs to 
Rupa Gosvamin.’ 1 * For an apprecia¬ 
tion of Vaisnava Bhakti as expounded 
by Rupa Gosvamin it is necessary to discuss 
some of the important root-ideas delineated 
in his two principal works alluded to above. 

Rapa's conception of Bhakti 

Rupa’s Bhakti-rasdinrta-sindhu (‘The Sea 
of the Nectar of Devotional Sentiment’) is a 
massive work which discusses in detail the 
emotional aspect of Vaisnava Bhakti, its 
. ramifications and significance. The scheme 
is elaborate as well as complicated and the 
approach is both literary and religious. 
Rupa displays rare analytical acumen in 
expounding the deep and ineffable devotional 
sentiment of Bhakti. The first part of the 


M* Early History of Vaiftjara Faith, p. 166. 
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treatise gives an analysis of the different 
types of Bhakti. It opens with a distinction 
between Saminya-bhakti (ordinary religious 
devotion) and the Uttama-bhakti (supreme 
religious devotion). His definition of Uttama 
Bhakti is famous : ‘Uttama Bhakti is the 
harmonious and continuous loving contem¬ 
plation of Krsna without being motivated 
by any desire for personal gain and also 
unconditioned by Jfiana and Karma .’ 16 In 
other words, supreme Bhakti, according to 
Rupa, is unconditioned and unimpeded love 
for Krsna, which is untainted by any per¬ 
sonal desire. Here personal desire includes 
not only the desire for worldly pleasure 
(hhogd) but also the • desire for liberation 
(moksa). Rupa’s exposition comes very 
close to the description of Bhakti as laid 
down in the Gopalapiirvatapini-Upanifad, 
where Bhakti has been described as the 
adoring service of the Supreme Lord and 
it implies centring of the mind on Him 
expecting no other gain here or hereafter. 
Rupa holds that Karma itself is not an anga 
or indispensable means of Bhakti nor is 
Jfiana. Karma, by which is meant the per¬ 
formance of caste-duties and Vedic ritualistic 
actions and other duties as enjoined by the 
orthodox Smrtis cannot be considered a 
necessary step towards the attainment of 
Bhakti. Of course, Bhakti-Karmas done as 
devotional practices meant for the loving 
adoration of the Lord form a part of Bhakti 
itself and therefore should be ardently 
pursued. Jfiana or knowledge which seeks 
the absolute identity of JTva with Brahman, 
according to Riipa, is hardly conducive to 
Bhakti. In other words, Bhakti itself is 
self-sufficient and all-sufficient for the 
highest Qood of man. But Bhakti should 
not be confused with mere emotional 
excitement or eroticism or sentimentalism. 

ls * aiwnfkRTftrarr ^ i 

frsnTjdtaFf ti ft i ww r u • 

Bhakt i-raiattifla-si ndhu 1.1.9. 


It is a serene and sublime slate of immense 
spiritual love for God. It is transcendental 
experience of bliss. And the highest goal 
of life has been interpreted as the everlast¬ 
ing enjoyment of this supreme blissful love 
to Kfspa. 

The expression ounkulyenu included in 
the above aphorism is very significant. Jlva 
Gosvamin explains that the word implies 
that loving devotion ‘should be of such as 
is agreeable to Krspa and should not be 
perverse or contrary.* Again, the anusilana 
of Krsna may be physical, such as reverential 
prostration to Kfsna or his image in the 
place of worship; verbal, such as, chanting 
of Kona’s holy name and glories (nima- 
kfrtana), etc.; mental such as, remembering 
Him (smaranam), devotedness (nifthd), 
relish (ruci), attachment ( Ssakti ), emotion 
(bhava ) and love (prema). * 

The name of Krsna included in the above 
definition has a specific and important con¬ 
notation. Following the declaration of the 
Bhagavatani that ‘Krsna is the Supreme 
Lord Himself ’, 16 the Bengal Vaisnava school 
regards Krsna as the highest Reality, and 
not as an Avalara. The highest Reality is, 
not the attributeless impersonal Absolute, 
but the supreme Personal Godhead endowed 
with auspicious attributes and powers, and 
is called the Bhagaval. 

Rupa also gives a unique exposition of 
Bhakti as both sadhana and sadhya~~ the 
means and ultimate end of human life. The 
goal of Bhakti, he explains, is not the attain¬ 
ment of liberation, but the attainment of 
supreme Bhakti itself. He even denounces 
the desire for attainment of liberation. In 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, he states that the 
bliss of Bhakti cannot penetrate into the 
heart of man so long the craving for the 
enjoyment for physical pleasures and attain¬ 
ment of liberation is lodged in his heart like 

lc - spPTFt l 

&rhruui BhSgavatam l.j2.28 
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evil genii. Attainment of liberation (imukti) 
has been considered to be the ultimate goal 
of human life ( puru&irtha ) by most of the 
great teachers of Hinduism including all the 
other eminent Vaisnava acaryas beginning 
from Ramanuja to Vallabha. Rupa, how¬ 
ever, seeks to establish the superiority of 
bhakti (devotion) over mukti (liberation). 
He regards bhakti as the fifth purusartha, 
the highest value (paramu-puritsdrthd). 

Classification of Uttama Bhakti 

Rupa classifies Uttama Bhakti into three 
forms, namely, Sadhana-bhakli, Bhava- 
bhakti, and Prema-bhakti. Sadhana-bhakli 
which results from the performance of 
various religious practices and disciplines is 
realizable by the physical senses. It is 
divided into two stages--VaidhT-bhakti and 
Raganuga-bhakti. VaidhT Sadhana-bhakli 
develops from practising of the set of rules 
and disciplines laid down in the Vaisnava 
Sastra. A sincere and systematic observance 
of these disciplines particularly the worship 
of God, chanting His names, singing songs 
about His sweetness and beauty and lllas, 
etc. stimulate the feeling of love for the 
Lord. VaidhT-bhakti develops into 
Raganuga-bhakti only when the former is 
practised and cultured uninterruptedly with 
sraddha or deep faith in its efficacy. When 
Bhakti. at first cultivated with the help of 
external aids, becomes a permanent feature 
of the devotee's emotional constitution, it is 
called Raganuga. 'Raganuga-bhakti con¬ 
sists in an emotional sublimation of 
intimate human sentiments towards 
Kr$na. in terms of the intimate devo¬ 
tional sentiments displayed in different 
personal relationships (as that of a son, 
relative, lover, friend, servant and so forth) 
between the deity and his dear ones in his 
eternal sport at Vraja.' 17 In RSganuga- 
bhakti. a devotee seeks to imitate through 


17 • Early History of Vuiyijuva faith, p. 178. 


imaginative concentration the various forms 
of Idving and intimate relationship which 
Krsna had with His eternal parikaras (com¬ 
panions or attendants) in their earthly mani¬ 
festations in Mathura and Vrndavana and 
consequently a devotee comes to possess an 
ecstasy of vicarious enjoyment. Through a 
sustained and constant practice spreading 
over long years, the devotee ultimately 
identifies himself with such sentiments. 
Nevertheless, the adoption of Raganuga- 
bhakti does not necessitate the abandonment 
of the discipline or VaidhT-bhakti. 

Bhava-bhakti, the second type of Uttama 
Bhakti is the mature state of Sadhana-bhakti, 
but it may also develop independently 
through the grace of Krsna or His Bhaktas. 
Bhava-bhakti is based on inward emotion 
(i bhava ), which is not yet developed into 
the rasa or bliss of love known as prema 
(intense love for Krsna). Bhava-bhakti is 
pure and real ( suddha sattvu-vise$a ) and is 
like the dawn before sunrise. It arises from 
relish (/v«7) for the love of the Lord and 
produces an intense longing for the Deity, 
for His favour or for His friendship. Rupa 
Gosvamin mentions certain important marks 
which indicate the presence of Bhava-bhakti 
in a devotee. Some of these are, placidity 
of mind ( k.sdnti\ % distaste for the objects of 
sense ( virakti ), lack of pride ( mdna-mnyata ), 
bond of hope of realizing God, eagerness, 
taste for singing the name of the deity, desire 
for recital of the attributes of the deity and 
feeling of joy in those places associated with 
the life of the Lord, like Mathura and Vraja. 

When Bhava-bhakti is ripened and the 
heart of a devotee is purified, Prema-bhakti 
develops in its all-absorbing depth and 
profundity. The Bhava or emotion of love 
has now solidified into Prema or Prlti which 
is,the profoundest and supreme sentiment 
of love of God based on the realization of 
Him as the dearest and nearest one. Prema 
is marked by an attitude of ‘mineness’, that 
is, by a feeling that Krsna exclusively 
belongs to the devotee. It is suggested that 
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Prema or Priti cannot develop if the 
devotee’s mind is obsessed by the power, 
and majesty ( ai&varya ) of the Lord as the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. A relationship of love between 
Krsna and his devotee can flower only when 
he passionately longs to relish His all¬ 
round sweetness (madhurya). 

Bhakti as rasa 

Exposition of Bhakti as a rasa occupies 
the larger and residual portion of RQpa's 
famous treatise, Bhakti-rasainrta-sindhu. 
The same theme is further elaborated with 
subtler skill and literary embellishment in 
a supplementary work the Ujjvala-nltamartL 
Traditional writers on poetics and drama¬ 
turgy ( natya-sastrd ) regard Bhakti as a hhava 
and not as a rasa. Dr. S. K. De has ren¬ 
dered these two terms in English as 
‘emotion’ and ‘sentiment’ respectively. 18 
Rasa etymologically means a taste or relish. 
But in the Vaisnava bhakti-literature rasa 
means ‘a thing the taste of which is attended 
with delicious astonishment on account of 
its heightened sweetness.' Riipa regards 
Bhakti as a rasa and of this Bhakti-rasa, 
the most dominant and sustaining emotion 
is Krfna rati which means deep emotional 
attachment to Krsna. A mind having 
Krsm-rati is content entirely with matters 
concerning Krsna, and gradually it is elevated 
to the state of rasa or relish as a sentiment. 
The Upanisad describes the ultimate Reality 
as rasa or Bliss. 19 Krsna according to 
Bengal Vaisnavism, is ananda-svarupa, 
essentially blissful, and sat fexistence) and 
c't (absolute intelligencej are His two attri¬ 
butes. The word rasa refers not only to 
the thing enjoyed, but also to the enjoyment 
itself. 

According to RQpa, there are two classes 


«■ ibid., p. 167. 

lB * 3* W. | Taittiriya-Upanlfad 2.6.1. 


of rasa, five of them being primary and the 
remaining seven being secondary. Of the 
five principal rasas —Santa (sereneness), 
Dfisya (faithfulness), Sakhya (friendship). 
Vttsalya (parent-sentiment) and Madhura 
or Ujjvala (erotic sentiment)--RQpa gives 
Madhura the highest place which in the 
context of Bhakti-sfistra has nothing to do 
with vile sensuous pleasure and carnal 
desires. It is purely a deep and supreme 
devotional sentiment. And herein lies the 
appropriateness and significance of the title 
of the treatise ‘Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu'. 
Riipa has shown that loving devotion or 
Bhakti is a profound sentiment (rasa) to be 
relished like nectar ( dmrta \ Bhaktirasa is 
unfathomable like an ocean ( sindhit ) never 
to be exhausted but flows constantly towards 
the Lord. NSrada in his Bhakti-sutras also 
makes a very happy choice in using the 
word * amrttf to describe the intrinsic nature 
of Divine Love. 

Madhura-rasa or devotion as erotic senti¬ 
ment also constitutes the subject-matter of 
RQpa’s another very important work Ujjvala- 
nllamani wherein he has delineated the 
fundamentals of Srngara Bhakti-rasa, its 
psychology and rhetoric, taking Krsna as an 
ideal hero. He has also given an interesting 
exposition of the hero and the heroine, their 
moods, expressions of love in varying 
situations, and also of their associates find 
companions. In short, ii is an exhaustive 
account of divine erotic love of Krsna. 
Madhura-rati which is no other than Krsm- 
rati, is the central theme of this work. 
Following RQpa, we can briefly summarize 
his views on madhura-rati, its different 
aspects and the stages of development 
ultimately leading to MahabhSva. 

Prema, which is a deep attachment, to¬ 
wards the Lord marked by an attitude of 
‘mineness’, ripens into sneha —an affection 
sublimated from Prema. Sneha ripens into 
mdna characterized by ’affected repulse of 
endearment due to excess of emotion and 
causing a variety of amatory feelings.’ M$na 
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deepens into pranaya which inspires con¬ 
fidence in the.object of love and dispels all 
doubts and confusion with regard to ultimate 
union with Krsna. Raga is the developed 
stage of pranaya dominated by excessive 
eagerness for the union with Krsna. Riga 
again develops into anuraga in which the 
object of love appears to be more attractive 
every moment. This indicates the presence 
of a deep yearning in the mind of the 
devotee for relishing the charms of Krsna. 
And anuraga culminates in mah&bhiva, 
supreme realization of love as realized only 
by the Gopis of Vraja. Among the Gopis 
of Vraja. RSdha, the eternal consort of 
Krsna stands out to be the most perfect 
embodiment of Mahibhiva. 

In the second part of his Samk$epa- 
hhagavatfimrta, Rfipa has given a brief 
account of the character and gradation of 
the Bhaktas or devotees of Krsna. Here 
Rfipa assigns an adorable status to a real 
Krsna-Bhakta in Vaisnava Sgdhana. He 
expounds that adoration of Krsna’s Bhakta 
is the best means of the adoration of Krsna. 
By profusely quoting from various Purina 
texts. Rfipa tries to establish that the greatest 
Bhakta is one, ‘who is a Bhakta of Krsna’s 
Bhakta; and he who worships Krsna but 
does not worship his Bhakta must be deemed 
an arrogant and misguided person.* 20 
According to Rfipa. the Gopis of Vraja 
were perfectly pure and chaste, and they 


20 Early History of Vaisnava Faith, p. 252. 


represent the highest devotees of Kj$ga, and 

hence those who desire to worship Kr?na 

and attain Krsna-bhakti must seek the grace 

of the Gopis and worship them devotedly. 

However, Ridhi is die greatest of all the 

Gopis, and hence there is no greater Bhakta 

of Krsna than His eternal consort Ridhi. 

• • • 

Therefore Rfipa Gosvamin advocated the 
joint worship of Ridhi and Krsna which 
subsequently became a striking feature of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. 

Bengal Vaisnavism has its own distinctive 
features notwithstanding the fact that it 
shows, the influence of other schools. It has 
been observed that ‘the most outstanding 
feature of Bengal School, apart from its 
philosophical aspects, is its rani-cult that 
brings Into the limelight the most fascinating 
and the most attractive phase of the rasa- 
hood of Brahman, hitherto more or less 
undisclosed (being only hinted at in the 
scriptures) and points out ways and means 
for its realization, which surpasses even the 
charm of BrahmSnanda (bliss of realizing 
Nirvigesa Brahman)*. 2 ! By building up the 
theory of rasa into a philosophical edifice, 
Rfipa Gosvamin has made an enduring 
contribution to the Vaisnava movement in 
India, and has secured an everlasting place 
in the history of Hindu religion and 
philosophy. 

21 • Radhagovinda Nath, The Acintya-BhcdS- 
bheda School* from The Cultural Heritage of India 
(Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Cul¬ 
ture, 1953). vol. 3, p. 383. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE IDEA OF SELF-EAST AND WEST : 
by Yoel Hoffmann. Published by Firma KLM 
Private Limited, 157B, Bcpin Behari Ganguly 
Street, Calcutta 700012. 1980. Pp. vii+152. 

Rs. 65. 

In his foreword Ben-Ami Scharfstein toys. 
‘This book shows both the boldness and sensitivity 


that is essential to the comparison of-philosophies. 
There is little comparative philosophy that does 
both sides of the comparison such justice and 
that tries so even-handedly to discover similarities 
and yet clarify atmospheric or existential differ¬ 
ences. This is the kind of comparison that can 
enrich both traditions by making each mare aware 
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o( the other and ao, by scrutinizing itself in a new 
mirror, more aware of Itself.’ 

The author examines the traditional theories of 
Self as found in Western psychology, and brings 
out their different shades of meaning, their short¬ 
comings' and concludes with the view-point of 
Buddhist philosophy and the Philosophy of Hume. 
David Hume, the British empiricist, may be regard¬ 
ed as the pioneer in the empirical study of self, and 
he was the first to study Self from the aspect of 
plurality. While Platonic-Aristotlean tradition lost 
itself in the contemplation of soul-substance, Hume 
mercilessly attacked it and reduced the unity of 
Self to an unending series of sensations and per¬ 
ceptions. If the former was immersed in the 
unity, the latter Inst itself in the plurality of 
experience. 

One can find in the study of comparative 
philosophy two opposing tendencies. One school 
is very keen on differentiation. It holds that East 
brought forth ’religious mystical Philosophy’, the 
West ’critical rationalism'; thus East and West 
can never meet. The other school tends to over¬ 
look cultural and semantic differences, and thus 
overemphasizes similarities. The author of the 
book does not approve such a division of 
philosophy. Whether a philosophy is that of an 
individual or that of a group, it is basically one’s 
mode of being in the world. With this synoptic 
altitude, YocI Hoffmann presents in chapters 1-4 
an analytical comparison of the central epist¬ 
emological and ontological concepts as expressed 
in the writings of Hume and the Theravada. in 
these chapters he aims at pointing out similarities 
on the philosophical level between the Humean 
and the Buddhist analysis of ‘object' and ’self. 
In chapter 5 the author deals with the different 
existential attitudes from which Humean and 
Buddhist world views originate and develop into 
a philosophical system. In chapter 6 he presents 
the Buddhistic medilational • path, and in chap¬ 
ter 7 he compares it with Hume's approach to 
the problem of knowledge, ethics, and religion. 

in conclusion, the hook provides a penetrating 
analysis of the nature of Self from the stand¬ 
point of both Western and Indian Philosophy. 
YocI' Hoffmann succeeds in his book in creating 
an awareness in the study of comparative 
philosophy, and I hope that this book will be 
read far beyond the narrow circle of philosophical 
experts. 

Prop, K. S. Ramakrishna Rao 
Head of the Dept, of Philosophy 
Government College for Women 
Afamlya, Karnataka. 


BOOK OF DAILY THOUGHTS AND 
PRAYERS : by Swami Paramananda. Published 
by Sri Ramakruhna Math, 16 Ramakrishiia Math 
Road, Madras 600004. 1981 (first Indian edition). 
Pp. 406. Rs. 20/-. 

When we turn to the spiritual life, we generally 
bring to it a flood of new-found idealism, but 
not a very dear conception of the ideal; a heart 
full of enthusiasm and devotion which, however, 
is vague and undirected; desire for 'God’, but 
no real understanding of who ‘God* is, who we 
are, or how to establish a relationship between 
the two. Hence arises the need for some external 
guidance and structuring to prevent the energy of 
our devotion from dissipated into the ’empty 
space’ of vague sentimentality. And that is the 
reason behind the existence, in all religions, of 
prayerbooks, hymnals, breviaries—these give 
voice and direction to the inchoate longing of the 
aspirant’s heart. 

It should not be objected that such aids to 
devotion are formal and therefore lacking in life 
and spontaneity. True spontaneity cdtacs after 
long, long discipline of the mind and hearts: such 
aids in fact help in this training. Nor need they 
be imitative, second-hand, mere substitutes for 
personal experience : by identifying yourself with 
the thoughts and emotions expressed in such 
prayers and meditations, you tend to be lifted up 
towards the state of mind in which they were 
first uttered by saints and sages. If properly used 
they arc powerful channels giving a definite 
spiritual direction to your devotion, connecting 
you to higher states of mind. The thoughts ex¬ 
pressed become your own. 

The Hook of Daily Thoughts and Prayers is a 
modern devotional manual whose effectiveness is 
attested to by its remarkable popularity. In fact, 
it is probably the best-seller among the very 
popular books of Swami Paramananda. 

In it, each of the twelve months is dedicated to 
some particular subjects; for instance, January 
is given to ‘Living Consecration’. February to 
‘Steadfast Resolution', March to 'Power of 
Holiness*. And within each month there is a 
development from day to day of the main theme, 
so that by the end of the month ‘a new and 
defined impression wifi be made on the character'. 
Each day begins with a salient thought, to be 
held in constant mindfulness throughout the day; 
this is expanded and developed by a brief lesson; 
a prayer unites it with the aspiration of the heart, 
driving it deep into the personality and giving it 
the power to transform. There are also lines to 
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memorize, selected from the Swami's poems in- 
harmony with the salient thought. 

Coming from one of the pioneering giants of 
the Ramakrishna Order and a direct disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda. the words of Swami Param- 
ananda convey an undeniable sense of spiritual 
validity and beauty. Sister Devamata ably edited 
and arranged the fairest flowers of his teachings 
into this inspired and inspiring companion to 
one’s daily devotional life, which was first pub¬ 
lished in America in 1928. It has now been 
brought nut in a beautifully produced Indian 
edition by Sri Ramakrishna Math of Madras. It 
needs no advertisement other than itself. Now 
that it is readily available in this country, it is 
sure to find its way into the homes and lives of 
many, many spiritual seekers. 

Swami Atmarupananpa 
A Uiyovuii 

BUDDHAS TEACHINGS : nv Anthony 
Eleniimittam. Published by Aquinas Publications. 
Mount Mary. Bandra, Bombay 400 050. 1975. 

Pp. 147. * Rs. 5. 

Anthony Elenjimittam, a Catholic priest belong-, 
ing to the Order of Preachers (Dominicans), is 
well known for his social welfare work, for his 
numerous books, and for his many years of work 
in the field of intcrreligious dialogue among 
Christians, Hindus. Buddhists and others. Buddha’s 
Teachings is one of his recent publications. It 
contains two parts. In Part One he tells the life- 
story of Buddha, discusses Buddha's teachings 
and very briefly describes the thorough training 
he gave his disciples in purity and selflessness. 
He gives several of the important parables told 
by the Blessed One, discusses at length the 
trisharana or three refuges (Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha). and concludes with a chapter on the 
laity and its place in Buddhism. Part Two is a 
translation of the Dhanimapada, one of the finest 
pieces of religious literature in the world, and 
one which gives the substances of Buddha's teach¬ 
ing in a very inspiriting and practical form. The 
book concludes with two chapters: ‘Buddha's 
Teaching Todav' and 'Buddhist Socialism. Secular¬ 
ism and Democracy'. 

The whole book is inspired by dec- sympathy 
and understanding, and by a spirit of universality 
enhanced by frequent comparisons with other 
religious traditions of the world, especially 
Christianity and Hinduism. As the author himself 
says, the book is not meant for- scholars or those 
who want an in-depth study of Buddhism. 
Buddha's Teachings ‘has only a modest object in 


view, viz., to introduce the basic teachings' of 
Buddha and the classical Buiddhist Dhammapada 
to an average student, and work-a-day man who 
desires to know the summary of the life and teach¬ 
ings of Buddha in their relevance to our life today.’, 

Swami Atmarotana#da 
Mayavati 

DYNAMIC HINDUISM : by G. M. Jaotiani. 
Published by the author at D/22, Self-Help 
Housing Society, St. Francis Road, Vile Parle 
(W), Bombay 400 056. 1981. Pp. 130. Rs. 5. 

This dynamic booklet is by a person inspired 
by the vigorous % and liberal message of Swami 
Vivekananda who preached the world-over har¬ 
mony of religions. By harmony Swamiji meant 
that every religion should develop along its own 
lines and travel towards Perfection assimilating 
the spirit of the others, without seeking super¬ 
ficial conversions and the destruction of the 
faiths of others. But in recent times, while the 
true religious spirit is deteriorating, the 
proselytizing zeal of some faiths is becoming 
rampant, using all types of methods to increase 
their numbers with the main consideration of 
worldly advantage. Hence this book, which has 
as its sub-title ‘What every Hindu and non-Hindu 
ought to know*, is timely as it inspires confidence 
in Hindus about the greatness of their non¬ 
proselytizing religion, and reminds them of their 
duty towards their backward Hindu brothers. It 
also tries to give a true picture of Hindu ideas 
and ideals to non-Hindus who entertain many 
wrong notions about this ancient religion. 

This is not a theoretical scholarly exposition of 
Hinduism. It deals in general with the rational, 
liberal and universal outlook of Hinduism, its 
role in the world, and its duty in the present 
social context of the plurality of religions. The 
author meets the charges against the Hindu 
society not only by giving a correct picture where 
necessaiv, but also by showing that those very 
charges are more justifiably, and in a greater 
measure, applicable to those who attack. He tells 
them: you can remove the mote in the others’ 
eyes only when yon clear the beam in your own. 
However, the author is not a fanatic. He com¬ 
pares and contrasts and shows where Hindus can 
learn from others. Some of the topics dealt with 
will give an idea of the book. (1) When are 
you a Hindu? (2) Universalism of Hinduism; 
(3) Hindus and Hindusthan; (4) Hindus and Idol- 
worship; (5) Hindus and ‘Castes’; (6) Hinduism 
and Miracles; (7) Warning to the Hindus; 
(8) Let us Learn from Christian Missionaries; 
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(9) Dynamic Hinduism; (10) Muslim Tribute to 
. Hindu Universal!sm. 

It is a dynamic book worth reading by aU and 
deserves to be translated and published in other 


Indian languages. 

Swami Mukhyananim 
A c/iarya, Probationer's Training Centre 

Belur Math 


NEWS AND 

VIVEKANANDA VEDANTA SOCIETY OF 
CHICAGO 

GoLDliN JUB1U& CbLbBKAI IONS, 1981 
(Third Phase) 

From September 20 to November 22, 1981, 
The Vivckananda Vedanta Society of Chicago, 
as the third phase of its Golden Jubilee 
Celebration, held a Parliament of World Religion, 
in successive weeks, the following were the 
religions and speakers presented : 

September 20, Hinduism, by Swami Swanunda, 
Head of the .Vedanta Society of Berkeley, 
California. 

September 27, Judaism, by Attorney William 
Sulkin. 

October 4, Zoroastrianism, by Daslurji Mine* 
chcr N. D. Homji of Fasti Agiary, Bombay, India. 

October II, Buddhism, bv Rev. Saito, Head 
Minister, Buddhist Temple of Chicago. 

October 18, Christianity, by Professor Dubucq. 
former Professor of Comparative Religions al 
George Williams College. 

October 25, Islam, by Kazi Sulcmau. 

November I, Theosophy, by Mrs. Anne Ue 
Vere, President, Akbar Lodge. 

November 8, Sikhism, by Mr. 11. Sindhu, Mem¬ 
ber, Sikh Association of Chicagy. 

November 15, Jainism, by Manu Doshi, Mem¬ 
ber, Jain Society. 

November 22, Vedanta: Conclusion of Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions, by Professor Huston Smith, 
Department of Religion, Syracuse University. 
The concluding function of the 1981 Golden 
Jubilee Year of the Vivckananda Vedanta Society 
of Chicago, was the Sy mposium on Science and 
Religion held at the Chapel of the Society, on 
Saturday, December 5, and Sunday, December 6. 
1981. 

' The thesis of this symposium was that modern 
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science has already reached the level in which it 
can import a few of the ideas from spirituality. 
The moderator of this symposium was Dr. 
Araviuda Menon, Associate Professor of Medicine, 
University of Toronto, Canada. The first speaker 
was Dr. John Dobson, Founder of the San 
Francisco Sidewalk Astronomers and author of the 
book, ‘Advaita Vedanta and Modern Science'. 
He showed how close Dr. Einstein's physics 
comes to the Vedantic conception of Oneness. 
Dr. Eric Carlson, Senior Astronomer, i^dler 
Planetarium of Chicago, spoke on the 'Expanding 
Awareness in an Expanding Universe'. He stressed 
the humility achieved by science in modern times 
because of the element ot uncertainty prevalent 
in this century. Dr. Clifford N. Mathews, Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, University of Illinois, Circle 
Campus, spoke about 'Cosmic Metabolism and 
the Origins of Life'. He discussed the origins of 
our planet and how all living forms arc inter¬ 
related by common descent. He emphasized the 
unity of biochemistry and the unity of cosmo- 
chemistry. The next speaker was Dr. S. Raja- 
Jakshmi Shurma, Associate Professor of Pathology, 
University of Toronto. Her subject was *ls 
Science a Play of Consciousness?' She described 
the following live principles of the play of con¬ 
sciousness: unity in diversity: cycle of creation, 
sustenance and dissolution; design of mechanism 
for creation; mind as the source of all knowl¬ 
edge. and destiny (evolution to Sell-realization). 
At the end of the symposium, the four speakers 
and Dr. Menon, conducted a verv interesting.dis¬ 
cussion based on questions asked by the audience. 

On Sunday, December 6, Dr. Aravinda Menon 
made a presentation of slides and quotations from 
Swami Vivckananda, entitled ‘Swami Vivekananda 
on Science and Vedanta’. The Golden Jubilee 
Year of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society came 
to a close on the birthday of the holy Mother, 
Sri Sarada Devi, with a special worship. 



Notes and comments 

Swords or Ploughshares ? 

An ancient Hebrew sage of the Old Testament foretold the coming of a 
day when people ‘shall beat their swords into ploughshares’. (Isaiah 2:4) If 
ever the world reached a stage for the fulfilment of this prophecy, it should be 
now. For the vast advancements in scientific .technology have. taught nations 
how to attain prosperity without grabbing the territory or wealth of their neigh- 
hours through war. There has been a steady growth in international coni 
munication. sharing of knowledge and cooperation. Furthermore, the nuclear 
revolution has altered the whole meaning and scope of war. Any real war 
between the big powers would lead to .their mutual annihilation or even the 
destruction of the entire human race. 

And yet paradoxically, the-most colossal preparations for war in the history 
of mankind are going on in several parts of the world. Mr. Edouard Saouma, 
director-general of the FAO, recently stated in Rome, ‘The ploughshares are 
being beaten back into swords, as witnessed by the spiralling arms race. Col¬ 
lective security is being sought, not in food but in guns.* The current escalation 
of nuclear arms race and the revival of Cold War between the two Super Powers 
may not trigger off a nuclear holocaust, but they have serious repercussions on 
the rest of the world. Through political manoeuvring and economic allure¬ 
ments the Super Powers are drawing underdeveloped and developing countries 
into their orbits of power. The result is that these countries are forced to raise 
their defense spending year after year. This diversion of wealth and resources 
to defense beyond legitimate limits is a major obstacle to economic progress 
in these countries. The Prime Minister of India has repeatedly stressed this 
point in her recent speeches. 

Edouard Saouma has warned the developing countries that unless they 
accelerated food production, they would be in peril. At the same time, he 
regrets that international commitments to increasing the flow of financial 
resources to developing countries are being steadily subordinated to national 
interests. The director-general rates food and agriculture prospects in the 
current decade as ‘alarming* unless Third World nations mounted a major 
effort to increase food production and provided for better distribution to the 
rural poor. He complimented India, with the world’s second largest population, 
for achieving self-reliance in food production. But India is yet to achieve 
success in food distribution and in abolishing the poverty line. 

- Meanwhile, a silver lining has appeared on the dark war clouds in the 
form of peace movements in Europe and America. Massive demonstrations 
by hundreds of thousands of people in Paris. London. Rome. Bonn and other 
countries against converting Europe into an area of Super Power rivalry, and 
the growing consensus of public opinion in the U.S. in favour of a freeze on 
nuclear weapons are hopeful signs. Whatever be the effects of these peace 
efforts, the choice before developing countries like India is clear—to make more 
ploughshares than swords. 
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Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is readied. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 




1. Aditi 1 has eight sons” born from her 
body. With seven she approached the gods. 
The eighth, the Sun (Martinda), she senf 
up high. 


Sqptf 5»r i 

SPTtf c4 c $HWfdYdHl*f{tf II 


Rg-Veda 10.72.8 

2. With seven sons Aditi went to the 
age before {the birth of the gods]. 8 But 
she bore the Sun again for the birth and 
death [of human beings]. 4 


Rg-Veda 10.72.9 


* The hymn on the creation of gods is concluded here. 

■l* The word Aditi is derived from the root do meaning ‘to divide', and so literally 
means ‘the undivided’, ‘the Infinite’, but is spoken of as a deity in the Vedas and the 
Puranas. In the Pur&nas Aditi is described as the daughter of Daks and wife of Kasyapa 
by whom she became the mother of the twelve Adityas (Primal Luminaries). She also 
became the mother of VSmana, an Incarnation of Vi?nu. Aditi of the Vedas is the 
prototype of the Divine Mother of later Hinduism. Yaska calls her Dcva MSta, mother 
of the gods. In the Katha-Upam'fad (4.7) she is identified with Hiranyagarbha, the 
Supreme Deity. The Mahdnarayana-Upaniyad (28.1) refers to her as sarva bhutanam 
mat'd, the Mother of all beings. 

*■ According to Say ana, the eight sons are : Mitra, Varuna, Dhata, Aryaman, Amsa, 
Bhaga, Vivasvan and Aditya. In later mythology the number was raised to twelve which 
included POsan, Tvasta, Rudra and Visnu, and all of them were called Adityas. 

3* The idea implied here seems to be that three quarters of the glory of the 
infinite Divine are in the unmanifested realms, only one quarter is manifested as the sun 
and the universe. 

4* The life and death of human beings are determined by days and nights produced 
by the sun. 
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This month's editorial deals with the 
place of the Ideal in man's spiritual quest. 

In MONASTICISM AND ITS DUTY TO 
society today Srimat Swami Vireswar- 
anandaji Maharaj, President-General, 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, stresses the need for making monas- 
ticism more relevant to the needs of con¬ 
temporary society. It was originally 
delivered as a speech on 4 December 1981 
at a public meeting held in the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal, and was 
chiefly addressed to the large number of 
Hindu Sannyasins and Manda>le4vars who 
attended it. 

Swami Ranganathanandaji, a senior 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order and Pre¬ 
sident of the Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad, 
is internationally known for his interpreta¬ 
tion of the universal message of Sawmi 
Vivekananda and for his outstanding con¬ 
tribution to the integration of science and 
Vedanta into a unified humanistic discipline. 
On 1 January 1982 he delivered a lecture on 

THE SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE 

light of vedanta and yoga at the National 
Institute of Mental Health and Neuro¬ 


sciences, Bangalore. We are presenting 
here the first instalment of this brilliant 
inter-disciplinary study of human con¬ 
sciousness. 

■ LIFE WITHIN THE KOREAN MEDITATION 
hall by Shakya Ham Wol gives you an idea 
of the intensely meditative life led by the 
Buddhist monks of South Korea and also 
provides valuable insights into Zen. The 
author is an Australian bom Buddhist monk 
of Song Kwang Sa monastery on Chogye 
Mountain in South Korea. We are grate¬ 
ful to Mrs. Yvonne Malykke for permission 
to reprint the article from the August, 1981 
issue of Cosmos, an informative monthly 
journal on holistic life published from 
Australia. 

In the first instalment of is buddhism a 

RADICAL DEPARTURE FROM UPAN1SADIC 

Hinduism ? Dr. Sushanta Sen examines 
the status of Buddhism as a ‘rebel child’ of 
Hinduism. The article is based on a lec¬ 
ture delivered at the University of Birm¬ 
ingham in 1971 by the author who is a 
Reader in the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion, Visvabharuli University, 
Santiniketan. 


SPIRITUAL QUEST—THE IDEAL 

(EDITORIAL) 


Sraddha or goal-orientation 

After attaining the highest illumination 
the Buddha, it is said, sal urnkr the Bodhi 
tree for seven days and nights absorbed 
in the bliss of that experience. Then he 
arose and declared—the first words uttered 
by the Buddha : ‘Opened are the gates of 
immortality. Ye who have cars to hear. 


release your faith ! M Six years before that 
he had set out on a quest with the faith 
that there must be an ultimate spiritual 
solution to the problems of life, and now 
that faith was transmuted into illumination. 

L 3PTT^cf 3T*RTFT 5R^ I 
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From faith to illumination—that is the 
field of man’s spiritual quest. 

The first great change that turns a per* 
son from wotdly life to spiritual life is the 
dawn of a new faith in him—the faith in an 
ultimate spiritual solution to the problems 
of life. Mere belief in the existence of God 
is not enough to make a person spiritual. 
Spiritual life begins only when this belief 
gets energized into a dynamic faith in the 
possibilities of the soul and issues forth as 
a conscious motivation to attain an ultimate 
spiritual goal. 

Both belief and faith are the result of 
processes going on in those unknown re-- 
gions of the mind which psychologists call 
the ‘unconscious’. But there are basic 
differences between the two. Vatsyayana 
speaks of two functions of knowledge: 
one to reveal the existence of objects' 
(artha-paricchitti ), and the other to help in 
the attainment of some purpose in life 
(phala-prapti) ? Belief belongs to the first 
category while faith belongs to the second 
category. Belief is only a form of passive, 
limited, broken knowledge, while faith is 
something dynamic and total. Faith is 
more than knowledge, for it inspires the 
will. It is the orientation of the will towards 
an ultimate goal. 

In ordinary life the will is kept in check 
by ignorance and instincts and is directed 
to various objects of desire. A stunted 
will keeps spiritual growth stunted. In order 
to attain his full spiritual stature man must 
first of all release his will from its limita¬ 
tions. When the will is freed from the hold 
of its restrictions and is directed to an ul¬ 
timate goal, it becomes what is called 
sraddha or true faith. That is why Buddha 
exhorted^ pramuncantu sraddhdm, ‘Release 
your faith!’. Thus true faith means goal- 
orientation. Vyasa in his commentary on 
Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra defines Sraddha as 

•*> See, Vatsy ay ana’s commentary on Nydya- 
Stllra 1.1.1.3- 


‘the mind's clear view (of the goal)’. 31 The 
well-known existentialist theologian Paul 
Tillich echoes this when he defines faith as 
‘a state of being ultimately concerned*. 

A person's character and conduct depend 
upon the temper and direction of his will. 
Hence faith determines our whole attitude 
towards life and the general course of ac¬ 
tion we follow. That is why the Gita says, 
‘A person's nature is made up of his faith; 
as his faith is, so is he.' 4 In spiritual life 
faith is what the mariner’s compass is to a 
ship: it keeps pointing in the right direc¬ 
tion. Owing to the influence of instincts 
and impressions of past experiences, the 
soul may stray away from the main spiri¬ 
tual path into side-tracks of worldliness. 
But faith, working beneath the surface con¬ 
sciousness, draws the errant soul back to 
the main path again and again. When $ou 
are engaged in various activities you may 
find it difficult to remember God constantly 
or keep your mind concentrated on the 
higher Self. But you have nothing to fear 
as long as your actions are supported by a 
strong and pure faith, that is, as long as 
your will remains fixed on the ultimate goal. 

Indeed, true sraddha is a spiritual aspir¬ 
ant’s greatest asset. Vyiisa pays a beauti¬ 
ful tribute to it: ‘Like a fond mother, the 
source of all blessings, it protects the Yogi.’-"* 
Tn the midst of all the trials and tribulations 
of life, in the midst of all the changes and 
uncertainties of life, there is no greater 
support and source of strength to a spiri¬ 
tual aspirant than an unshakable faith. It 
is equally important to all aspirants tread- 


3. «T5T RSpTR: I Vyasa, Commentary 

on Yoga-SGira 1.20. Vacaspati explains samprasada 
as ‘joyful longing for the ultimate goal'. 
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ing the paths of Karma, Yoga, Bhakti and 
Jfiina. In Hindu scriptures faith is con¬ 
sidered so vital that it is simply taken for 
granted, thereby avoiding the conflict 
between faith and reason that has plagued 
Western thought. 

This true Sraddhd or goal-orientation 
comes to a person at certain 'breaking 
points’ in his life. Such a breaking point 
occurred in the life of young Naciketa when 
he saw his father giving away worthless 
cows as gifts. The Upanisad says that at. 
that moment 'faith entered’ the boy. 6 What 
this phrase means is that the boy’s faith 
got released' from its limitations and was 
directed to the ultimate goal of life. It was 
this faith that gave him the courage to 
renounce the world 7 and confront the King 
of Death with questions about man’s ulti¬ 
mate spiritual destiny. The dawn of 
iraddhS, the turning of the will towards the 
goal, may take place suddenly when it is 
called a 'conversion'. Or it may be the 
result of a slow process of inner growth. 
Either way, it is a spontaneous phenom¬ 
enon taking place in the unknown depths 
of the unconscious. 

A map of .spiritual life 

Goal-orientation begins as a vague intui¬ 
tion of an unknown goal. It naturally pro¬ 
duces an intense desire to have a clear 
idea about the goal and the means of attain¬ 
ing it This is something to be learned not 
from books but from an illumined Guru. 
In order to elucidate the nature of the goal 
and the means, religious teachers employ 
different paradigms or language-patterns. 
Each pattern represents a particular relig¬ 
ious tradition. The Guru introduces the 
aspirant to the tradition to which he belongs. 

a. I Kalha-Upant fad 1.2. 

7. This Is the meaning of the boy’s asking his 
father thrice ‘Father, to whom will you give me?* 
See, ibid 1.4. 


The aspirant must, at least during the early 
period, glide to one tradition and follow the 
pattern of spiritual life belonging to that 
tradition. 

Trying to find a spiritual solution to the 
problems of life is like trying to cure a 
disease. . Life in this world is so full of 
sufferings and difficulties that it. is itself 
called a disease, bhava-roga. This is not 
an altogether metaphorical expression, for 
the life that most people lead cannot be 
described as healthy. Even if they succeed 
in maintaining good physical health, they 
are far from being mentally healthy. Lust, 
hatred, greed, fear, vanity and delusion are 
moral diseases, and a mind affected by 
these is certainly sick. Turning to spiritual 
life is an attempt to regain the natural health 
and purity of the soul. 

The ancient system of Indian medicine 
known as Ayurveda divides medical science 
into four branches: diagnosis of disease, 
its cause, its cure, and treatment. The 
Buddha based his teachings on a similar 
scheme through his Four Noble Truths: 
the existence of sorrow, the cause of sorrow, 
the cessation of sorrow and the way to the 
cessation of sorrow. The Buddhist Eight¬ 
fold Middle Path is included in the last one. 
It is not widely known that Patafijali’s Yoga 
system too follows the same pattern and 
that the well-known asfanga or Eight-limb 
Yoga is only a part of it. The four divisions 
of Yoga are: 

1. heya or the thing to be removed- 
future suffering; 

2. hetu or the cause (of suffering)— 
avidya or ignorance: 

3. hdnant or the end (of suffering)— 
kaivaiya or liberation; 

4. hdnopSya or the means of ending 
suffering— astfinga-Yogfl? 

A different model is used by the teachers 
of Vedanta. They divide spiritual life into 
three parts: sadhya or the goal to be 


*• Cf, Yoga-SQtra 1.16-38, 
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striven for, sadhaka or the striver, and 
sddhana o r striving. In Advaitic treatises 
these are known as : 

1. prameya or the object of knowledge— 
Brahman; 

2. pramata or the knower—Jiva; 

3. pramana or the means of knowledge— 
irufi or revealed scripture. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s favourite formula 
Bhagavata-Bhakta-BhagavSn expresses a 
similar scheme. 

The school of Ramanuj5c5rya follows a 
slightly different pattern which divides spiri¬ 
tual life into: 

1. tattva or the ideal—the nature of 
Reality; 

2. hita or the practice—the means of 
attaining the Reality; 

3. purutartha or the realization—value 
fulfilment resulting from realizing the Real¬ 
ity. This is the scheme we purpose to 
follow, as it provides a convenient map of 
the entire field of spiritual life. 

Tattva or nature of reality—the Ideal 

Before embarking on the spiritual quest 
the aspirant must have a holistic view of 
life, a clear idea of the whole Reality of 
which he himself is a part. What is'needed 
is not a theoritical knowledge gained from 
books. The aspirant must be able to relate 
himself meaningfully to the world around 
him and the highest spiritual principle called 
God. This is not possible v unless he has a 
clear understanding of his own real nature. 
These three—the soul, the universe and 
God or jiva, jagat, livara— constitute the 
triangle of reality known as tattva. Since 
the aspirant can have only a conceptual 
knowledge of it at first, it may be termed 
the Ideal (derived from the Greek root 
idein=to see. and hence meaning a view of 
the ultimate reality). The goal of life is 
to realize the Reality represented by the 
Ideal, that is, to convert the Ideal into direct 
experience, 


The soul „ , 

Since one’s concept of reality depends 
upon one’s concept of oneself, the aspirant 
must first of all have a dear understanding 
of his own real nature. According to 
Vedanta the jiva or the soul is in its real 
essence the Atman, the spirit which is 
eternally pure, self-luminous, free, immortal 
and an inseparable part of Brahman, the 
Supreme Spirit. This doctrine forms the 
foundation of ethics in Vedanta, and it is 
important that the aspirant should build his 
moral and spiritual life upon this founda¬ 
tion. To look upon oneself as the ever pure 
Atman is the positive way of attaining purity. 
The negative attitude of looking upon one¬ 
self as a worthless sinner is not suitable for 
the practice of Yoga or Vedanta. 

However, Vedanta also teaches tluyt the 
real essential purity and perfection of the 
Atman remains veiled or contracted in or¬ 
dinary people. As Swami Vivekananda has 
said, the inherent. divinity of man is in a 
potential state and the goal is to actualize 
it in life. The Upanisads describe the self 
of man as having several kolas or levels, 
dimensions. At each level man’s under¬ 
standing of reality changes. The three lower 
levels relate to the physical body, vital func¬ 
tions and the mind ; the normal life of most 
people is restricted to these levels. The 
higher levels belong to the realm of the 
Spirit. Furthermore, each level has several 
sub-levels. For instance, the mental level 
itself consists of different sub-levels of ab¬ 
stract thinking, imagination, sense-percep¬ 
tion, emotions, etc., some of whidh lie 
wholly submerged in the unconscious, some 
partly jutting into the conscious, and some 
at the borderland between the conscious 
and the unconscious. 

A beginner in spiritual life finds the 
centre of his awareness, his T, continually 
moving among these various levels. But 
gradually through introspection he learns 
two facts. One is that there is actually only 
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one true centre of awareness, and that what 
is changing is not the centre but the focus 
of consciousness. One may feel one's centre 
of consciousness at the heart or at the point 
between the two eyebrows. From there 
consciousness is focussed at all other planes. 
The second fact is that wherever the light of 
consciousness is focussed, that plane becomes 
real to him. For example, when conscious¬ 
ness is focussed at the plane of-emotions, 
his emotions appear real to him; but when 
the focus is moved from there, the same 
emotions appear unreal to him. When 
consciousness is focussed at external 
objects, they appear real. How does a phil¬ 
osopher, or a scientist discover new ideas? 
By focussing his consciousness at the ab¬ 
stract plane. Imagine a person standing at 
the top of a staircase in the dark with a 
flashlight in his hand. He can see only that 
step on which he directs his light. The self 
of man is like the staircase, each step stand¬ 
ing for a particular level or plane. That 
plane at which consciousness is focussed 
becomes real to him. 

This focussing of consciousness is an act 
of will. Most of our psychological prob¬ 
lems come from the wrong focussing of con¬ 
sciousness. Desires and worries {rouble us 
only when consciousness gets focussed at 
the lower planes. Brooding over them 
strengthens the wrong focussing and makes 
our problems worse. When the focus is 
shifted to higher planes, to thoughts of God, 
then the desires and worries of the lower 
planes lose their reality and stop haunting 
us. This shifting of focus can be done by 
exercising the will. 

Every spiritual aspirant must first of all 
understand the difference between the centre 
of his consciousness and its focus. He 
should then try to seek the true spiritual 
centre and keep the focus of his conscious¬ 
ness as near to it as possible. The more 
he focusses his consciousness at the higher 
planes (through prayer, worship, meditation 


and other disciplines) the more will spiri¬ 
tual life become real to him. 

The world 

The second angle of the triangle of reality 
is jagat, the world we live in. We seldom 
realize how our attitude towards the world 
influence our attitude towards God. The 
well-known classification of aspirants into 
nrta, arthartht, jijndsu and jnani found in 
the Gita is actually based on the differences 
in man's attitude towards the world. 0 The 
aria is the sufferer who wants to escape 
from his suffering; his attitude towards the 
world is one of helplessness and submission. 
The arthartht is one who wants wealth and 
power; he has an aggressive attitude towards 
the world. The jijiiSsu is one who seeks to 
understand the mystery of life; his attitude 
towards the world is marked by inquisitive¬ 
ness and search. The increasing number of 
scientists and intellectuals, who are now 
trying to study Zen, Yoga and meditation 
with the help of bio-feedback and various 
electronic gadgets, belong to this category. 
The jhdni is one who seeks God-realization 
alone, knowing it to be the highest goal of 
life; his attitude towards the world is one 
of detachment. A spiritual aspirant must 
know to which group he belongs. 

After classifying aspirants into four types 
Sri Krsna states that jnani, the fourth type 
is superior to the other three types. 10 From 
this it is clear that the attitude of the jnani 
is the most desirable one for a spiritual 
aspirant. In order to cultivate this attitude 
we must have a right understanding of the 
nature of the world. Living as we do in 
the modern world, it is difficult to remain 
uninfluenced by the discoveries of Western 
science. Through the scientific method a 
vast body of accurate knowledge regarding 
the nature of the physical world has been 


9- Cf. Bhagavad-GitS 7.16. 
tf>- ibid, 7.17. 
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gained. Though this knowledge is limited 
and incomplete, it would be unwise to ignore 
its validity and practical utility. An intelli¬ 
gent aspirant makes the best use of the 
insight into the mystery of matter and life 
that science provides in order to support and 
supplement the holistic work! view provided 
by Vedanta. 

The different schools of Vedanta, how¬ 
ever, hold different views regarding the 
nature of the world. These can be divided 
into two main groups depending upon 
whether they look upon the world as real 
or unreal. A careful study will reveal that 
the apparent differences between these two 
groups are based on how they interpret the 
term 'real* and how they define truth. All 
schools are agreed upon two points: that 
the ultimate cause of the universe is the 
spiritual principle Brahman, and that the 
universe passes through cycles of evolution 
and involution. According to some schools 
Brahman itself evolves into the universe 
( brahma-parindma vada ); according to 
some others only the Sakti or power of 
Brahman evolves ( xakti-parinama vada); 
and according to the Advaita school evolu¬ 
tion is illusory and not real ( maya-vada ). 
The last view, which is the most widely 
accepted one, has been interpreted in three 
ways. Gaurlapada holds that there is no 
creation at all ( ajata-vuda); Prakasananda 
(15th century) holds that the world is a 
creation of the individual mind (drstf-sr#tf' 
vada or solipsism); the jnajority of 
Advaitins hold that creation is a cosmic 
phenomenon independent of individual 
minds, though it is only apparent and not 
actual (vivarta-vada ). 

To a sincere seeker of God all these 
theories about the origin of the universe 
have any value only in so far as they pro¬ 
vide a holistic frame of reference. What is 
more important for him is to know those 
aspects of the world which have a direct 
beating on practical spiritual life. Among 
these there are three which every aspirant 


should carefully consider : polarity, change 
and unity. 

The most obvious and unavoidable aspect 
of life is its contradictory nature. All empiri¬ 
cal experiences occur in pairs: knowledge 
and ignorance, happiness and sorrow, good 
and bad, virtue and vice, and so forth. So 
universal and invariable is this phenome¬ 
non that it should be regarded as a funda¬ 
mental law of existence. If we understand 
and accept this Law of Polarity, we will not 
be surprised at the sorrow, suffering, cruelty, 
injustice and wickedness we have to 
encounter everywhere in the world, but will 
learn to bear them with equanimity and 
dignity. Real strength is the strength of for¬ 
bearance, titikxd, the capacity to forbear 
and forgive. Without acquiring this inner 
strength it is impossible to lead a medita¬ 
tive life. It is only by accepting the polar¬ 
ities of life that we can rise above them and 
cultivate the attitude of a witness which is 
so much necessary for a peaceful life. The 
only way to attain freedom and Truth is 
to run the gauntlet of the polarities of life ; 
there is no other way. 

The second aspect of the world is change. 
Change means impermanence. There may 
be difference of opinion among religious 
teachers as to whether the world is real or 
unreal, but they all agree that it is imper¬ 
manent. Impermanence of worldly objects 
and pleasures find poignant expression in 
the great Indian epics, in the Ramayana, 
for instance, Sri Rama tells Bharata : ‘All 
that is earned will be spent, all that is built 
up will fall down, all that is brought together 
will be separated, and life ends in death/ 11 
One of the first lessons to be learnt in spiri¬ 
tual life is to reduce one's dependence on 
impermanent things for, as Yama tells 
Naciketa, ‘The permanent Reality cannot be 
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attained through impermanent things’. 18 
The Spirit alone is changeless and everlast¬ 
ing, and a spiritual seeker should learn to 
depend on it more and more. 

Change does not only mean imper¬ 
manence; it also means time. Time plays 
an important role in spiritual life, and so 
an aspirant must understand the meaning of 
time. Though the Spirit is changeless and 
infinite, as long as it inhabits the physical 
body as the soul, it is bound by time. Each 
soul can inhabit a body only for a certain 
period. Therefore a spiritual aspirant must 
make the maximum use of his time and 
accelerate his spiritual evolution as he best 
can. It is, however, to be noted that though 
all living beings are parts of the universal 
movement of evolution, its rate of accelera¬ 
tion varies from individual to individual. 
Every person has his own rate of growth, 
and it is difficult to speed it up beyond a 
certain limit merely by doing more japa and 
meditation. Spiritual evolution during its 
early phase is determined by Karma, and 
the unwinding of a person’s Karma depends 
upon the way he had wound it in the past. 
Therefore another lesson to be learned in 
spiritual life is patience and perseverence. 

Here comes the importance of the Indian 
theory of cyclic time. Life is a vast system 
of wheels within wheels. We whirl along 
one wheel for some years and then move on 
to the next wheel. Thus we revolve on and 
on, birth after birth, until the soul breaks 
off and joins the ocean of infinite conscious¬ 
ness. Some waste of time and energy seems 
to be unavoidable in this process. This waste 
seems to be an unavoidable part of 
the overall economy of the universe 
in accordance with the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics and the two fundamental 
biological Laws of Evolution and Homeo¬ 
stasis. H we want to intensify our spiritual 


Katlia-Upaniyad 2.10 


practice and at the same time want to lead 
a peaceful life, we should learn to strike a 
balance between conservation and waste, 
- between construction and destruction, 
between time and timeiessness. 

The third aspect of the world to be con¬ 
sidered is the basic solidarity of life. Life 
with its polarities and ceaseless change may 
appear to be discontinuous when seen 
through the senses and the discursive mind. 
But behind all the apparent diversity there 
is the fundamental unity of consciousness 
which can be realized only by transcending 
the sense-bound work!. However, even at 
the physical plane this transcendent unity 
finds a partial expression through love. 
When misunderstood and misdirected, love 
leads to delusion and .bondage but when 
.raised to its universal dimension, it leads to 
illumination and freedom. Whether he 
follows the path of knowledge or the path 
of devotion, a spiritual aspirant should un¬ 
derstand the basic unity of life and the 
meaning and purpose of love. 

God 

The third angle of the triangle of reality 
is Hvara or God, known in Vedanta as 
Brahmam On the nature of Brahman 
Vedanta is divided into dualist and non¬ 
dualist schools. In the dualist schools God 
is considered the Supreme Person endowed 
with numerous divine attributes ( saguya ), 
who nevertheless dwells in all beings as the 
Inner Controller ( antaryamin ). In the 
non-dualist schools the impersonal Absolute 
devoid of all attributes ( nirguna ) is regarded 
as the only Reality, the universe, souls and 
even the personal God being regarded as 
illusory appearances. Before embarking on 
the spiritual quest an aspirant must decide 
which of these concepts he should accept as 
his ideal. This is not merely a question of 
whether he likes God with form or without 
form. The choice should be based on his 
concept of himself. Only a person who 
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looks upon himself as the impersonal spirit 
can accept Nirguna Brahman as his ideal. 
Similarly, in order to worship God as the 
Supreme Person it is not enough to look 
upon oneself as a human being, but it is 
necessary to look upon oneself as a lumi¬ 
nous spiritual personality. If one’s attitude 
towatds God is not properly correlated to 
one’s attitude towards oneself, spiritual 
practice wilt become unrealistic and un¬ 
fruitful. 

There is also a third alternative approach 
to Reality which is a synthesis of the above 
two views. In this approach, which is based 
on the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, God 
is regarded as both personal and impersonal 
—the Personal-Impersonal—and all the vari¬ 
ous Avatars and deities are regarded as 
manifestations of the supreme divine Per¬ 
son. An aspirant begins by meditating on 
one particular deity known as his i-yfcr- 
devoid, Chosen Deity (or dhyana-devatd, 
meditation deity, as the Buddhists call it). 
As meditation deepens, he discovers the 
spiritual centre, his own true Self, in his 
heart. Advancing further, when he begins 
to fed the divine Presence in his Self, he 
realizes his Chosen Deity as the Supreme 
Person who dwells in all beings as the 
Supreme Self ( paramatman ). The summit 
of spiritual endeavour is reached when the 
aspirant realizes the identity of the indiv¬ 
idual Self and the Supreme Self in the im¬ 
personal Absolute. 

In this synthetic approach ipan’s view of 
God changes in proportion to the change in 
his view'of himself. And, as Swami Vivek- 
ananda has said, the aspirant ’progresses not 
from error to truth but from truth to Truth, 
from lower truth to higher Truth*. The 
whole of-spiritual life is looked upon as a 


continuous unfoldment of divinity lying 
dormant in the human soul. Since the 
individual self in its real nature is a part 
of the* Supreme Self, the more it realizes its 
true nature, the closer it moves towards 
God. Thus Self-realization and God realiz¬ 
ation are two phases of a single striving. 
The integral nature of the spiritual ideal has 
been beautifully expressed by Swami Vivek- 
ananda in his famous definition : ’Religion 
is the manifestation of the divinity already 
in man.* This integral view of reality 
developed by Swami Vivekananda is the 
ideal of the modern age, and has started 
replacing the one-sided earlier ideals. 

Hita or means—the Practice 

It is a rare good fortune to have a 
spiritual ideal which gives unity and purpose 
to life. However, even the greatest spiritu&l 
ideal is only a symbol of Reality and, though 
it can point out, guide and lead, it cannot 
give us fulfilment. Fulfilment comes only 
by realizing the Reality represented by the 
ideal. What converts the ideal into Reality? 
Spiritual practice, sddhana. 

Faith reveals the ideal but not the Reality 
behind it. The Reality can be experienced 
only through supersensuous spiritual illumi¬ 
nation. What converts faith into illumina¬ 
tion? Sadhana, spiritual practice. 

The whole field of spiritual practice is 
covered by the term hita. It literally means 
that which is beneficial, suitable or favour¬ 
able. F.very aspirant should choose that 
form of spiritual practice which is best 
suited to his nature, temperament, and 
station in life and will enable him to realize 
the highest, goal. This will be our next 
topic of discussion. 



MONASTICISM AND ITS DUTY TO SOCIETY TODAY* 

SRIMAT SWAM I VIRESWARANANDAJT M AHA RAJ 


The subject for today namely, ‘monast- 
icism and its duty to society today’, is a 
rather difficult one, as it suggests a sort of 
sermonizing on my part. But I make it 
clear at the very outset that I am not try¬ 
ing to give any sermon to you, but only try¬ 
ing to give expression to the thoughts that 
have filled by mind while thinking about the 
subject. I shall just think loudly what 1 
feel in this Tespect 

Swam! Vivekananda has very clearly told 
us that each nation has a great ideal, and 
that it cherishes to attain and realize that 
ideal. As long as that ideal is kept bright, 
so long does the nation prosper. But when 
that ideal becomes dim. 'the nation also 
deteriorates, till at last the ideal is lost and 
the nation also disappears. Like other 
nations. Tndia also has its ideal. She 
selected Religion and mok?a as her ideal, 
and has for the last four thousand years or 
more held on to this great ideal. The ideal 
remained sometimes bright and sometimes 
dim, but it was never given up by the na¬ 
tion. There were many people during all 
times in Tndia who tried to keep the ideal 
intact by trying to realize God and attain 
rnokw. The ideal was placed before the 
nation in such a way that all amid gradually 
approach it. Sages in Tndia knew that every¬ 
one is not fit to attain that ideal from the 
very beginning, but must be trained for that. 
During that period of training, he should be 
allowed to have some freedom to enjoy life 
according to his saihskaras. So the whole 
society was divided into four ASramas— 
Brahmacarya ASrama. then Grhastha 

* A speech delivered on 4 December, 1981 at 
the Ramakrishna Mission Scvashrama. Kankhal 
(Hardwar) in a meeting attended by a large num¬ 
ber of Sannyasins and Mandaleshwars belonging to 
different Hindu monastic orders. 


ASrama, then Vanaprastha A&rama, and 
finally, Sannyaga A&rama. For each of these 
Asramas, certain duties were prescribed. 
The duties prescribed for the students in the 
Brahmacarya Aftrama were such as to keep 
them away from the world. They stayed 
with their teachers, who were men of great 
character, away from the world. After they 
finished their education, they were allowed 
to go back to the society and work for its 
welfare. The Grhasthas were asked to earn 
money, to enjoy life to some extent, help 
the society to prosper, and keep the ideal 
in such a way that everyone got the scope 
to go towards this great end, namely 
mokita. That was the duty prescribed for 
the Grhastha A6rama. And. actually, the 
Grhastha Asrama was the mainstay of all 
the other three ASramas, and they depended 
on it. Tt was the pillar of the whole society, 
the whole nation. Last came the Sannyasa 
Asrama, where all possessions were relin¬ 
quished and men wholly devoted themselves 
to the realization of the ideal. They held 
aloft the torch of renunciation and, by their 
lives and teachings, held this ideal of 
mokm before the nation. In this way, they 
helped the society in its onward march to¬ 
wards the goal and the society in turn 
helped them by giving the minimum 
requisites of life, namely food, clothing, 
etc. Sannyasins were not required to think 
about their wants. The society supplied 
them with the bare necessities of life so that 
they might continue their sadhana without 
any interruption. But now the situation is 
not like that. Social life has been disrupted ; 
national life has been disrupted. We read 
in the Gita, at its very beginning, Arjuna 
telling Krsna that the war. was bad as it 
would result in the killing of men and con¬ 
sequently in the increase of adharma. And 
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whenever adharma prevailed, &H sorts of 
wrong ideals would come into force* the 
higher values would be forgotten, and the 
whole society would get corrupted. 

Now hi our own times, after the two great 
World Wars, we find what Arjuna said has 
come literally true. The society is dis¬ 
rupted, higher values of life are lost, and the 
people hold on to wrong values. A chaotic 
condition prevails not only in India, but 
afi over the world. We find all around a 
dismal picture. In this tragic condition, 
what should be our duty as Sannyasins? We 
Sannyasins are faced with a difficult situa¬ 
tion. We have only two ways of looking at 
this problem. Either we can cut ourselves 
off from the society as we have been doing 
till now, thinking that we have nothing to 
do with it; or we can fed the sorrows of 
the society as our own and go to the people, 
come down to the level of the common men, 
and work with them to raise them again. 
1 fed the second alternative should be more 
emphasized, for if we cut ourselves off from 
the society and do not mix with the people, 
our monasticism will be at peril and gradu¬ 
ally lose all force. So far as I know, there 
is dearth of monastic hands in all the 
monastic orders. I am subject to correc¬ 
tion. But it is evident that the number of 
good monks is continuously decreasing. 
Why? Because the spirit of renunciation is 
now not there in the society in general. We 
Sannyasins do not drop from heaven; we 
come from the society. A society that is 
morally healthy and ethically strong will 
alone produce good Sannyasins. If we 
avoid going to the people and work among 
them, how will they mend themselves and 
tread the right path? If there is no im¬ 
provement in them morally and spiritually, 
how shall we get boys with die fire of renun¬ 
ciation? And if at all some boys come 
forward to lead the life of Sannyasins out 
‘of such a sick society, they will be, as 
Sridhara Svamx indicates in his gloss on the 


Gita, piiunab kalahotsukafy-alv/ays ready 
for fault-finding and quarrelsome. 1 So it is 
incumbent on us, in our own interest, to go 
to the people and try to raise them morally 
and economically. Moreover, as Sadhus 
we have a debt to the society which we 
must repay by trying to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the masses, and by helping them 
to reconstruct the society on a better basis. 

A question may be asked as to how 
Sadhus will work towards such an improve¬ 
ment. To me, it appears, all our difficulties 
and afflictions are rooted in education. Our 
education is not at all an education worth 
the name. It is a negative education. There 
is no place for ethics or religion in the 
educational system. Our educational insti¬ 
tutions do not impart proper sarhskaras to 
the boys. If our educational system is bad, 
we cannot expea great men to come up 
and take charge of the nation and help die 
people. So the educational system has to 
be thoroughly changed. True education, as 
Swamiji said, must be a man-making educa¬ 
tion. Sannyasins must take charge of educa¬ 
tion. Then only can the educational sys¬ 
tem be placed on a spiritual foundation, lh 
olden times, India had such an educational 
system. Great emphasis was laid on the 
spiritual side along with the secular. I 
remember the story of Narada who went to 
Ijtsi Sanatkumara and said : T have learnt 
all the Vedas etc., but I do not find peace 
of mind.’ The Guru asked : ‘Well, you 
have learnt this and that, but do you know 
the Truth ?’ ‘No’, was Narada’s reply. The 
story is significant in so far as it shows that 
without a religious basis our education is 
useless. Howsoever we may boast about our 
achievements of going to the moon, to the 
Mars etc., it will not lead us to our ideal. 

1. smfoft *f|fWrTl: fajpn: y P Tffc ff PT: I 
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Suresvara, Naifkarmya Siddhi, 
quoted by Sridbara on Gita 5.6. 
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It is here that our Sadhu Samaj can do 
something positive. When our schools and 
educational institutions are not in a posi¬ 
tion to impart character-building education 
to our boys, it becomes imperative for us 
Sannyasins to take the work of education 
in our hands and try to impart proper 
education to our children. Wealth or 
money alone does not protect a man. As 
has been well said, ‘Man does not live 
by bread alone*. He needs something more 
to live, and that something is the higher 
values of life. To impart these values 
to the people our Sadhu Samaj has to 
go from village to village, from man 
to man, and teach them, on the one hand, 
religion and spirituality and the science of 
building up character, and on the other, 
crafts and village industries, health and 
hygiene. For mere religious education 
alone will not be of much avail, as more 
than half the people of our nation live below 
the poverty line. They must first Be helped 
to come out of poverty, for, as Sri Rama- 
krishna said. ‘Religion is not for empty 
stomachs*. 

So our Sadhus can help to build a new 
order of society by going, to the people of 
the world, by removing the unnatural differ¬ 
ences between man and man and the im¬ 
balance caused by caste prejudices. They 
should open more schools and colleges, 
where the students can learn about the 
Indian values of life along with secular 
education. This would cause a more free 
mixing of the people with the members of 
the Sadhu Samaj. Had we Sannyasins kept 
such a rapport with the common people, the 
unfortunate recent incident of many of our 
brethren embracing another religion would 
not have taken place at all. We must learn 
a lesson now, and we must become active to 
build a fruitful rapport with people of all 
levels in society. We must give them secu¬ 


lar education and also prepare them for the 
realization of the ideal of mokga. We have 
been teaching them the ideal of mokfa all 
right, but that teaching does not go well 
with an empty belly. So we, the members 
of the SSdhu Samaj must come down, mix' 
with the people, educate them, and raise 
them economically, physically, mentally, and 
culturally. When all these things are in 
good condition, then only will people turn 
to religion. What such a healthy condition 
prevails in society, then we can come back 
from our work in the world and retire to 
our own monasteries or live in forests, and 
have recourse to our traditional ways of 
life. That, I think, is in keeping with 
Swamiji*s ideal. 

1 fed apprehensive I have crossed my 
limits, but, believe me, I have not spoken 
these words in the spirit of giving sermons. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I have 
not the audacity to give sermons to the mem¬ 
bers of the Sadhu Samaj. I have only 
thought aloud. I have just made a sort of 
self-analysis. I have been thinking all these 
days as to what we Sannyasins can do for 
the society, and I have just given a verbal 
expression to my thoughts, nothing more. 

It does not mean that only the Sannyasins 
are supposed to do all this work. The lay 
devotees also should do that. Specially the 
lay devotees of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swamiji should go to the villages and help 
the poor and neglected people there econo¬ 
mically, culturally, and spiritually. Then 
alone will they qualify themselves to be 
called the devotees of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda. 

May Sri Ramakrishna and Swamiji shower 
their blessings to help us pass through this 
crisis, not only in India but in the whole 
world, and build a new order of society, so 
that people will lead a religious life, have 
faith in God and live happily—this is my 
prayer at their feet. 



THE SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE 
LIGHT OF VEDANTA AND YOGA* 

SWAMl RANGANATHANANDA 


The study of consciousness received the 
keen attention of Indian sages as early as 
4000 years ago. What is equally remark¬ 
able is that they undertook this study in a 
scientific spirit and succeeded in discovering 
some of the fundamental truths about man 
and nature. 

Search for Truth verms reductionism 

It is significant that, in this modem 
scientific age, the study of consciousness is 
receiving serious attention, not only from 
Western psychologists but also from 
Western physicists and biologists. Till the 
twentieth century, modem science had 
ignored the significance of consciousness as 
a datum worthy of scientific investigation. 
The continued successes achieved from, the 
exploration of external physical nature in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had 
influenced many scientists to consider the 
objective world of matter and physical en¬ 
tities as the primary reality and to treat mind 
and consciousness as derivable from these 
and reducible to these. Some would abolish 
mind altogether and deal only with the 
brain. Tip attitude continues to influence 
many scientists even today, in spite of rev¬ 
olutionary discoveries in quantum physics 
and biology where the objective world has 
ceased to be objective in the sense under¬ 
stood by classical physics. Several scientists 
today, however, have begun to criticize and 
reject what they call the ‘reductionist’ 
approach as unscientific. Physicist Bernard 


* A lecture given *at the symposium on Yoga, 
Brain , and Consciousness held at the National 
Institute' of Mental Health and Neurostiences, 
Bangalore on January 1, 1982. 


d’Espagnat terms this reductionist method 
multitudinist method, and warns that it 
will bring science itself into disfavour with 
the people. That will be a great tragedy; 
for, pure science, Vedanta considers, is one 
of the noblest pursuits of mankind. Though 
a bit long, his remarks in his article ‘Quan¬ 
tum Logic and Non-separability* are rel¬ 
evant here. 

By this we mean a conception according to which 
the ultimate reality—all that really is—would 
essentially be constituted by an enormous num¬ 
ber of elementary events and/or microscopic 
objects, each one of them being endowed with 
simple properties and being such that the inter¬ 
actions of them all—taken as local and causal— 
would, combined with chance, give rise to the 
complexity of appearances. Considered a tool for 
scientific thinking, that conception is very con¬ 
venient. This is why descriptions following its 
general lines—with eventually some more 
sophistication in details—are quite often made. 
However, it then becomes tempting to shift mentally 
its status from that of a useful model to what we 
can call a multitudinist ontology. By this we 
mean a metaphysics that reduces reality, both 
outside us and within us, to the elementary 
mechanisms just described. As a matter of fact, 
it appears that a great number of scientists— 
particularly the non-theorists !— do take that step, 
although sometimes with minor reservations in 
their mind. For many of them, the argument that 
the view is useful in practice, is undoubtedly, 
important Oh the other hand, since the advent 
of quantum mechanics, it is a well known fact 
that this kind of uncritical realism runs very soon 
into considerable (difficulties.* 

Pointing out the harm that this muititud- 
inist or reductionist method is doing to 


Bernard d’Espagnat, ‘Quantum Logic and 
Non-separability’ in Jagadish Mehra, Ed. 
Symposium on the Development of the Physicists 
Conception of Nature in the Twentieth Century 
(Boston : D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1973), p. 730. 
Hereafter referred to as Physicist’s Conception. 
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science itself, Bernard d' Rg pagnnt 
continues 

Aa Wigncr pointed out, the naively realistic con¬ 
ception of most of the modem scientists (theorists 
excluded 1) fall fortunately into that class, and 
that state of affairs will presumably last for at 
least one generation and perhaps even longer. 
From a cultural point of view, on the other hand, 
the preservation of such a conception—which, 
when all is said, is blatantly over-simplified,— 
seems to be very dangerous. Today, great efforts— 
meeting with partial success—are made, by way 
of teaching, in order to give vast layers of the 
world' population a scientific knowledge and a 
scientific approach to various problems. Of course, 
the purpose of all this is first of all of a tech¬ 
nological nature. But how could we expect from 
the majority of students and pupils that they 
should spontaneously make the distinctions that 
we know are necessary between such conceptions 
as instrumentalism and realism, and within the 
latter between the models and the truth? Par¬ 
ticularly, how could we expect this when (as is 
the almost general rule) their attention is never 
directed to this point by their instructors? Hence 
it is very much to be feared that the modern mass 
teaching of exact sciences will definitely and 
erroneously compromise them, in the public’s mind, 
with the multitudinist philosophies sketched 

above.2 

Mind versus brain 

Malting a distinction between mind and 
the physical basis of mind, the great neurol¬ 
ogist Sir Charles Sherrington wrote : 
Knowledge of the physical basis of mind is mak¬ 
ing great strides in these days. Knowledge of the 
brain is growing, and our theme is almost 
equivalent to the physiology of the brain. Mind, 
meaning by that thoughts, memories, feelings, 
reasoning, and so on, is difficult to bring into the 
class of physical things. Physiology, a natural 
science, tends to be silent about all outside the 
physical And so the study of the physical basis 
of mind suffers from falling between two stools.3 
Says neurologist Wilder Penueld : 

In a sense, therefore, the higher brain stem, to¬ 
gether with that portion of that cortex which is 


X ibid , p. 732. 

3. sir Charles Sherrington, ‘Introductory’ in 
Peter Laslett, Ed. Physical Basis of Mind, p, 1. 


being employed at the moment, is die seat of 
consciousness. 

It is the ’physical basis of the mind*, this 
hypothetical mechanism of nerve-cell connections. 
When a man is conscious, one may conceive, 
that, within his brain, impulses are passing along 
a million insulating nerve fibres that compose this 
complex, impulses that are somehow coordinated 
into the orderly sequences of deliberate thought. 

What is the real relationship of this mechanism 
to the mind? Can we visualize a spiritual element 
of different essence capable of controlling this 
mechanism? When a patient is asked about the 
movement which he carries out as the result of 
cortical stimulation, he never is in any doubt 
about it. He knows he did not will the action. 
He knows there is a difference between automatic 
action and voluntary action. He would agree that 
something else finds its dwelling-place between the 
sensory complex and the motor mechanism, that 
there is a switchboard operator, as well as a 
switchboard.* 

Impact of Vedanta and Yoga on Western 
thought 

With these hints and suggestions, modem 
physical sciences help us to appreciate the 
depth study of mind and consciousness 
undertaken in India through Vedanta and 
Yoga, which are having increasing impact 
on Western psychology today in all its 
departments. Giving the main purpose of 
his book : The Meeting of the Ways: 
Explorations in East / West Psychology, 
edited by him, John Welwood says in his 
preface: • i 

The book is designed to offer new perspectives 
on such perennial questions as the nature of con¬ 
sciousness, personal identity, sanity, and psycho¬ 
therapy. The first section asks fundamental ques¬ 
tions about the nature of the human mind. The 
exploration of different levels of consciousness 
soon leads to questions about the nature of one’s 
personal identity or ego, the subject matter of the 
second section. In order to avoid purely specula¬ 
tive theories, the question raised by the explora¬ 
tion of mind and self need to be grounded in a 
more empirical and disciplined approach. Thus 

4. Wilder Penfieid, 'The Cerebral Cortex and 
the Mind of MarC in ibid, pp. 63-64, 
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the third lection of the book deals with medi¬ 
tation, or how erne might relate to these life ques¬ 
tions in a direct, personal way. Finally, the 
fourth section attempts to apply the insights of 
the first three sections to psychotherapy, and sug¬ 
gests new directions for therapy* that may help 
people to live in a more wakeful way 5 

Later, concluding his introduction, the 
author says: 

The present encounter of the experimental, 
holistic, and enlightenment-oriented traditions of 
the East with the precision, clarity, scepticism, 
and independence of Western methods could lead 
to a new kind of psychology that transcends cul¬ 
tural limitations and opens up what Abraham 
Maslow referred to as ‘the farther reaches of 
human nature'. Such a new form of East/West 
psychology, as represented embryonically in the 
articles assembled here, is only in its infancy, but 
it does not appear to be just a passing cultural 
fancy. May this hook contribute to its further 
growth. 6 

In his concluding chapter, the editor 
says, after quoting the following remark of 
Medard Boss : 

‘If our science of mental health is to become 
more effective, psychotherapists will have to 
balance their knowledge of psychological con¬ 
cepts with a contemplative awareness.’ 

Interest in the wider dimensions of human 
awareness is one of the new horizons in psychology 
today. Because transpersonal concerns are at the 
forward ‘cutting edge' of currant knowledge, their 
aims and methods have not yet been fully clarified. 
I would like to close by suggesting four major 
features or directions that a new psychology 
might take. 

1. This new approach needs to be a' self- 
knowledge psychology, based on an inner empiri¬ 
cism, an investigation of experience and its deeper 
nature. Such an approach would evolve as a 
human science, rather than as a strictly natural 
science, with its own unique methods and areas 
of investigation. Its findings might be tested and 
verified by any individual who undertook to 
examine his or her own experience in an attent¬ 
ive, detailed, and disciplined way. 

2. ft would be a psychology of relatedness, 

s- John Welwood, Ed., The Meeting of the 
Ways: Explorations in East/West Psychology 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1979), Preface. 

*• ibid, pp. xv-xvi. 


rather than a psychology of separate individuals, 
thus laying a basis for social concerns in the 
‘ecology of mind*, which understands mind, not 
as something inside the individual’s head, but as 
the whole System of individual-plus-environment 

3. Its basic concern with the deep nature of 
human existence should also provide a framework 
for accommodating the whole range of human 
experience. 

4. It needs to be based on self-knowledge 
disciplines (such as the practice of meditation). 
Such discipline might provide an empirical basis 
that would distinguish this approach from the 
early schools of introspectionism, which relied on 
a more passive, almost random, observation of 
the stream of consciousness, without ever calling 
into question the watcher or observer of 
experience. 

In short, such a new approach in psychology, 
based on self-knowledge disciplines, would include 
the whole range of human consciousness in die 
study of human behaviour from the automatic 
responses that behaviourism has studied, to the 
unconscious patterns that psycho-analysis brought 
to light, to the farther reaches of human possibility 
that Maslow called self-transcendence. This 
approach would not be a substitute for traditional 
spiritual paths, but might serve as a bridge to 
them, as well as a neutral meeting ground, where 
practitioners of different self-knowledge disciplines 
could come together and work out common 
understanding of human developments as a con¬ 
scious process.? 

Consciousness : post war Western interest 
in its study 

The importance of the study of conscious¬ 
ness is being forced upon the modem world 
through the increasing recognition that the 
serious crisis of the modem world can be 
resolved only through a change in conscious¬ 
ness and not through further technological 
changes in the outer physical world. As 
forcefully expressed by John White : 

Political action, social work, this ism, that ology, 
are all incomplete, futile actions unless accom¬ 
panied by a new and elevated mode of awareness. 
The ultimate action, then, is no action at all 


?• ibid. pp. 223-225. 
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except to change consciousness. In other- words, 
the true revolution is revelation.B 

The study of mind and consciousness 
received recognition from physical science 
only recently when the American Associa¬ 
tion for die Advancement of Science 
accepted the Parapsychological Association, 
the international professional society for 
psychical researchers, as an affiliate organiz¬ 
ation on 30 December 1969. And John 
White predicts a healthy development in the 
field, in the coming years, which is getting 
already implemented in this very Bangalore 
seminar. * 

In the years ahead, explorations of the self will 
be integrated and therefore interdisciplinary. They 
will bring together physicists, psychical 
researchers, psychophysiologists, religious leaders, 
and workers from other professions. 

If the borders between self and environment 
can be made to disappear, this is likely to have 
profound effects on man's attitude to his environ¬ 
ment, both social and physical. If the self is 
experienced as actually embracing other people, 
self-consciousness becomes social consciousness. 0 

Rescuing psychology from FreudUmism’s 
distortions 

Warning against the rigid attitude of cer¬ 
tain psychiatrists, who blindly follow 
Freud's lead in defining all mystic percep¬ 
tions of a fundamental spiritual unity in the 
universe as a regression to the primary cog¬ 
nition of the infantile or primitive state, 
Arthur J. Deikman, in his comments on the 
immediately preceding report on ‘What 
Mysticism Ts’ by G.A.P. (Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry), says : 

This naive reductionism is all the more striking 
in the context of the numerous reports from 
physicists indicating that the world is actually 
more like the one that the mystics describe than 
the one on which psychology and psycho-analysis 
are based. Contemporary scientists have ample 

*• John White, Ed., The Highest State of Con¬ 
sciousness (New York : Anchor Books, Double¬ 
day Co., 1972), p. ix. 

»• ibid, p. 471. 


evidence that the world of discrete objects is an 
illusion, a function of die particular scale of mu- 
perception and time sense. For them, it is common¬ 
place that the phenomena of biology and physics 
point to a continuous world of gradients, not a col¬ 
lection of objects. 

If our profession is to advance, we must recognize 
our defences against ideas that would change our 
assumptions. Mysticism, studied seriously, chal¬ 
lenges the basic tenets of Western culture: 
(a) the primacy of reason and intellect; (b) the 
separate, individual nature of man; (c) the linear 
organization of time. Great mystics, like our own 
great scientists, envision the world as being larger 
than those tenets, as transcending our traditional 
views. By not recognizing our defensiveness, and 
by permitting our vision to be narrowed so as to 
exclude the unfamiliar, we betray our integrity 
as psychiatrists, showing no more capacity for 
freedom from prejudice than persons totally 
ignorant of psycho-dynamics—perhaps less.... 

If we learn nothing more from mystics than 
the need for humility, they will have contributed 
greatly to Western culture in general and to the 
profession of psychiatry in particular. 10 

limitations of physical science 

Robert E. Ornstein, in his introduction to 
the book The Nature of Human Conscious¬ 
ness edited by him, quotes physicist Oppen- 
heimer’s remark on this complementarity of 
the scientific and mystical ways of knowing: 
These two ways of thinking, the way of time and 
history, and the way of eternity and timclessness, 
are both part of man's effort to comprehend the 
world in which he lives. Neither is comprehended 
in the other nor reducible to it... each supple 
menting. the other, neither telling the whole 
story. 111 

Discussing the nature of knowledge and 
pointing out the limitations of the knowledge 
derived from physical science, in his article 


ln - Daniel Golcman and Richard W. Davidson, 
Ed.. Consciousness: The Brain, States of Aware¬ 
ness and Alternate Realities (New York: Harper 
Row, 1979), pp. 192-94. 

41 * Robert E. Ornstein, Ed., The Nature of 
Human Consciousness (San Francisco: W. H. 
FTeeman and Co., 1968), p. $. 
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‘States of Consciousness and State-Specific 
StienofsV Charles T. Tart says: 

Blackburn (in the selection here preceding) noted 
that many of our most talented young people are 
'turned off to science. I have seen the same 
rejection of science by many of the brightest 
students in California, and the problem is indeed 
serious. Knowledge may be defined as an 
immediately given experimental feeling of con¬ 
gruence between two different kinds of experience, 
a matching. One set of experiences may be 
regarded as perceptions of the external world, of 
others, of oneself; the second set may be regarded 
as a theory, a scheme, a system of understanding. 
Reason is a tool, and a tool that is wielded in 
the service of assumptions, beliefs, and needs, 
which are not themselves subject to reason. The 
irrational, or better yet, the arational, will not 
disappear from the human situation. Our immense 
success in the development of the physical sciences 
has not been particularly successful in formulating 
better philosophies of life, or increasing our real 
knowledge of ourselves. The sciences we have 
developed to .date are not very human sciences. 
They tell us how to do things, but give us no 
scientific insights on questions of what to do, 
what not to do, or why to do things;** 

The field concept in Vedanta and modern 
science 

When we deal with the subject of con¬ 
sciousness, we deal with the subject of 
experience. Experience is a new datum that 
evolution exhibits with the appearance of 
the living cell, converting evolution from the 
cosmic to the otganic dimension. Space, 
time, the nebulae, or the stars have no 
‘experience’: they have being,, they exist, 
but they do not experience; in the Vedant- 
ic terminology, they possess the attribute of 
sat. existence, but not cit, consciousness. 
But the living cell discloses the attributes 
of sat and cit. The cell discloses the pres¬ 
ence of consciousness, in its rudimentary 
experience, or awareness, of its environ¬ 
ment. From then on, evolution is a steady 
unfoldment of consciousness with every step 
inr the development of the organism; and 

AS- Charles T. Tart in ibid, pp. 41-60. 

3 


this development achieves a breakthrough 
with the appearance of man on the evolu¬ 
tionary scene, when experience discloses a 
new dimension of awareness, namely self- 
awareness, along with the non-self aware¬ 
ness, a subject awareness along with an 
object awareness. At this level, conscious¬ 
ness enlarges its bounds, resulting in man’s 
near-total understanding and dominance of 
the external environment and a slight knowl¬ 
edge of himself as the subject, the self. 
Cognition or knowledge rises, at this stage 
from the primary to the secondary logical 
intellectual level. 

All knowledge begins as a subject know¬ 
ing an object. At the farthest reach of this 
process, through the entire gamut of acquir¬ 
ing .positivistic knowledge, Vedanta dis¬ 
covered that the mystery of man and nature 
could be solved first, through an initial inneq 
penetration to understanding the nature of 
the subject, the self, the knower, while 
investigating the nature of the objective 
world, followed, later, by a daring investiga¬ 
tion into the nature of knowledge itself. 
Among the experienced, the experiencer. 
and the experience, Vedanta conducted an 
inquiry into the nature of experience-itself. 
The Sanskrit word for experience is 
anubhava, while the word for knowledge is 
jhana. Hie word for the knower is jnatd, 
and that for the object of knowledge is 
jiieya. Jhana, jheya, and jndta are desig¬ 
nated triputi. the triple group, in Vedanta. 
Vedanta discovered anubhava or jhana as 
the Consciousness-Field, and all objects or 
jheyas and all subjects or jhatas, as its pass¬ 
ing configurations, and whidi resolved the 
triputi distinction. And it termed the 
ultimate Reality of Atman or Brahman as 
anubhava-svarUpa or jhdna-svartipa, or cit- 
svarupa—'dt the very nature of Experience', 
‘of the very nature of Knowledge*, *of the 
very nature of Consciousness*. 

Some of the greatest utterances of the 
Upanisads convey this Truth of all Truths— 
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satyasya stuyam w : prajndnam brahma— 
'Brahman is Pure Consciousness’ 14 ; satyam 
jndnam anflntam brahma— 'Brahman is 
Truth, Consciousness, and Infinity ; 1B sarvam 
hyctat brahma, ayam atma brahma, so'ayam 
atma catufpat— 'All this manifested universe 
is Brahman, this Seif is Brahman, this Self 
manifests Itself through the four states 
(waking, dream, deep sleep and the turiya 
or the Transcendental)V® 

This development in ancient Vedanta has 
its parallel in modern physics, in the revol¬ 
utionary concept of the electro-magnetic 
field introduced by Faraday and MaxwdU, 
who replaced the mechanical concept of 
force, then prevailing, with the more subtle 
concept of the force-field, which has its 
own reality and could be investigated with¬ 
out reference to any material entities. This 
revolution was carried further in this cen¬ 
tury by the discoveries of the quantum and 
gravitational fields by nuclear science and 
the relativity theory. This revolutionary 
field concept has now entered embryology 
in the science of biology. According to 
biologist Richard Davenport, 

The unit of organization that embodies the attri¬ 
butes of positional information in individuating 
systems is the embryonic field. We will define an 
embryonic field as an embryonic system, or part 
of such a system, that contains constituent el¬ 
ements that not only acquire their potential pro¬ 
perties in relation to a common source of 
positional information, but also can re-establish 
the informational system, its constituent elements, 
and their responses, following the disturbance of 
spatial relationships within the system. 

From a consideration of the previous properties 
of fields, it is clear that they provide the con¬ 
strains on cellular function that are necessary for 
differentiation and individuation. If there is any 
single key to an understanding of ontogeny, it is 
the cmbryological field. When cmbryological 
systems are reduced to their csscrua! components 
and properties these arc found to coincide with 

>13. Bfhadaranyaka-Upanijad, 2.1.2. 

M- Altareya-Upanijad, 5.3. 

'13* Taittinya-Upanijad, 2.1. 

*13. Mandiikya-U panijad, 2. 


the properties of fields. Embryological 'sy stems 
cannot be reduced beyond their rnnutitugrtiJiildii 
without the disappearance of the very properties 
that characterize ontogeny. The egg is a field 
and can be subdivided only to the extent that 
preserves its field properties. . During .later 
development, the original single field of the egg 
becomes subdivided into smaller and more 
restricted fields, which have essentially the same 
basic properties operating on a small scale.*? 

Again, relating biology to the revolution¬ 
ary developments in nuclear physics, 
Richard Davenport says: 

Biology must profit from the experience of physics 
so that it can become conscious of what occurs 
during analysis and accept the fact that each level 
of organization is manifestated by unique forces, 
since it contain unique interactions. Life is 
distinct from non-life, both in the fact that it 
is organized by forces that do not constrain 
inorganic systems, and in the constraint of its 
lower levels of structure by the weaker inter¬ 
actions of higher levels. By such a unique pattern 
of constraint, evolution has produced the organic 
world from which our description of physical 
reality has emerged through binding the observer 
and the observed in a system of interactions that 
are constrained by the forces of consciousness. 
Therefore, each level must be equally accepted 
as a legitimate description of a local experience 
of the universal forces of ordering that produce 
the aging of this world (italics not by the author). 1 ^ 

Finally, pleading for the release of 
science as a whole from the mechanistic 
terms and concepts of just one of its 
departments, Richard Davenport concludes 
his book: 

Biology may yet produce the next great scientific 
revolution. However, it will not do so by any 
imitation of mechanical physics, but only by a 
recognition of the legitimacy of its own structural 
domain, and of the constraint of this domain on 
the character of our knowledge. At the same 
time, it must accept that all levels of structural 
description arc equally insufficient. In this ability 
to accept such a realization the greatest power 
of our descriptive activities lies —the power , that 
enables us to see into our own nature. Ttffii in- 

*?• Richard Davenport, An Outline of Animal 
Development (Philippines : Addison-Wesley Pub¬ 
lishing Co., !979>, pp. 242-250. 

**• ibid, p. 390. 
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sight will emerge from our failure to force 
expertise* to agree with our egoistic expectations, 
and will enable us to understand the true centre of 
convergence that supports all structure and, 
thereby, to delight in all its levels of manifestation. 
This insight will not, as some assume, produce 
the end of science but will allow us to live in the 
full meaning of the term sciemia, ‘to know’. By 
relinquishing our partiality, we can create a 
neutral space in which, little by little, we will 
come to know that the reality our consciousness 
has fashioned is symbolic in the deepest sense 
ami ceaselessly points toward that from which all 
experience flows—the ineffable one that is Nature 
(italics not by the author). 12 

The comprehensive nature of Atman - 
Brahman as Consciousness field 

It is relevant, in this context, to point 
out the comprehensiveness of the Vedantic 
conception of Nature, so as to include the 
physical, the biological and the spiritual, in 
the unity of Pure Consciousness, which is 
the meaning of God in Vedanta. Says 
Sri Krsna in the Gita, identifying Himself 
as the infinite Self of all 
Earth, water, fire, air, space, mind, intellect and 
ego-sense—this is my prakfti, Nature, divided 
eightfold. This is (My) lower (Prakfti) but different 
from it, know thou, O mighty armed. My higher 
Prakfti—the principle of intelligence, by which 
this universe is sustained. Know that these (two 
Prakrtis) are the womb of ail beings; I am the 
origin (maintenance and) dissolution of the whole 
universe. 2 ** 

Commenting on the last verse, Saihkara- 
carya says: prakfti dvayadvarena aham 
sarvajna iivaro jagatah Parana//!—‘Through 


ibid. pp. 402-403. 

*• *PTt I 

% fircrr snrfer^n n 

^ 3t*t^. ii 

yrrfir 4i«Wl«ywro r i 

Bhagavad-Gitci, 7.4-6. 


this two-fold Nature {apard {lower ] prakfti 
and para [higher] prakfti ), I, who am the 
omniscient God (being of the nature of 
infinite Pure Consciousness), am the cause 
of this universe'. 

There are several words in Sanskrit which 
serve as equivalents of the English word. 
Consciousness, cit, prajnd, jnapti, jiidnu, 
hodha, samvit ; according to contexts, they 
may mean Infinite Pure Consciousness, 
knowledge, wisdom, etc. 

The Pancadaii gives a lucid description 
of samvit as the eternal and non-dual Pure 
Consciousness, brahman : 

In all the countless months, years, ages, and 
aeons, which arc past and which are yel to mole, 
samvit, which is one and self-luminous, does 
neither rise nor set. 21 

The &rimat Bhagavatam, in a majestic 
utterance conveying a synoptic vision, des¬ 
cribes the ultimate Reality as advayam 
jnanam, non-dual Pure Consciousness. 
Knowcrs of Truth declare that the Truth of one 
and the same non-dual jfidnam, Pure Conscious¬ 
ness, is spoken of as Brahman (by the jhanis or 
philosophers), as Param&tman, the Supreme Self 
(by the yogis or mystics), and as Bhagavan, the 
All-loving God (by the bhaktas or devotees). 22 

Pure Consciousness is known as Brah¬ 
man or Siva, in its transcendental quiescent 
aspect, and as Maya or &akti, in Its imma¬ 
nent dynamic aspect; and both are one, 
like the unity of physical energy in its two 
aspects of bottled up and released states. 

Sariikaracarya presents the goal of all 
Vedanta as ‘the realization of the unity 
and infinitude of the Atman as Pure Con¬ 
sciousness'- atmaikatva vidya pratipattaye 
surve veduntfth drabhyante . in his Brahma- 


21 - i 

Pancadasi, 1.7. 

22 era cifsrfirc: st* snjprppr i 

ssrfar TWcJifd wnfirfcT n 

Sri mad Bhagavatam, 1.2.11. 
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sutra commentary (sutra 1.1.4). Nuclear will haunt science's search for ultimate 


physicist Erwin Schrodinger echoes this 
Vedantic truth in his book What is Life ? : 

Consciousness is never experienced in the plural* 
only in the singular. Consciousness is a singular 
of which the plural is unknown; that there is 
only one thing, and what seems to be a plurality 
is merely a series of different aspects of this one 
thing, produced by a deception (the Indian 
Mfiy&).» 

The quantum energy-field or the four¬ 
dimensional space-time, which twentieth 
century physics presents as beyond sensory 
verification, finds its counterpart in 
Vedanta in its cittaka&a, the akdia, the space 
time continuum, of citta or mind. This is 
what mind, in dream, reveals. This is the 
knowledge-field or consciousness-field, of 
which all drk or seer or subject, and 
all driyam or the seen or object, are 
but two poles as the observer and the 
observed. Modem sub-atomic, physics is 
now in the position of the ancient Samkhya 
philosophy, in its reduction of the observed 
into the quantum field while retaining multi¬ 
plicity in the dimension of the observer. 
The Saiiikhya achieved the unification of all 
non-self in its pradhana or prakrti or 
Nature, while retaining, however multiplicity 
in the realm of the Purusa, the observer, 
self or subject. The Vedantic truth of the 
unity of the Consciousness-field will become 
revealed to sub-atomic physics when it 
resolves its present contradiction involved in 
viewing its ‘ observer ’ in terms of classical 
physics, while viewing its ' observed ' in 
terms of the quantum field probabilities. 
Modem physics has yet to achieve a com¬ 
plete and satisfactory unified field theory 
comprehending electro-magnetic and gravi¬ 
tational phenomena. Even if this unified 
field theory is firmly established in the 
future, the problem of unifying the Prakrti 
and Purusa, the observed and the observer, 

as* Erwin Schrodinger; What ts Life (Cam¬ 
bridge University Press), p. 90-91. 


unity. Physicists like Fritjof Capra presents 
the Brahma of the Vedanta as a more" 
comprehensive background reality of the 
universe than modem physicist’s nature. 

The conception of physical things and phenomena 
as transient manifestations of an underlying 
fundamental entity is not only a basic element 
of quantum field theory, but also a basic element 
of the Eastern world view. Like Einstein, the 
Easton mystics consider this underlying entity 
as the only reality : all its phenomenal mani¬ 
festations are seen as transitory and illusory. This 
reality of the Eastern mystic cannot be identified 
with the quantum field of the physicist, because 
it is seen as the essence of all phenomena in this 
world and, consequently, is beyond all concepts 
and ideas. 

The quantum field, on the other hand, is a well 
denned concept which only accounts for some of 
the physical phenomena. Nevertheless, the 
intuition behind the physicist’s interpretation of 
the sub-atomic world in terms of the quantum 
field is closely paralleled by that of the Eastern 
mystic who interprets his or her experience of the 
world in terms of a ultimate underlying reality. 
Subsequent to the emergence of the field concept, 
physicists have attempted to unify the various. 
fields into a single fundament field, which would 
indorporate all physical phenomena. Einstein, 
in particular, spent the last years of his life 
searching for such a unified field. The Brahman 
of the Hindus, like the DhaimakSya of the 
Buddhists and the Tao of the Taoists, can be 
seen, perhaps, as the ultimate unified field from 
which spring not only the phenomena studied in 
physics, but all other phenomena as well. 2 * 

The cittak&ia, referred to earlier as the 
Vedantic equivalent of space-time continu¬ 
um, still involves the duality of the subject 
and the object, and therefore provokes a 
deeper inquiry. This limitation is over¬ 
come in the highest Vedantic view of . Con¬ 
sciousness, infinite and non-dual, the 
cidSk&Sa, the akSSa or Void of cit. or Pure 
Consciousness, which is the same cittakaia 
viewed non-causally. 

In thus presenting the universe, in its 

Fritjof Capra, The Tao of Physics (Cali¬ 
fornia: Shambhala Publications, 1975), p. 211. 
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fundamental aspect, as Pure Consciousness 
only Vedanta does not destroy the Universe 
or its matter and separate intelligent beings, 
but only illumines the true nature of them 
all, just as modem quantum and relativity 
physics does not destroy the stable molecu- 
lar structures of the physical universe, up¬ 
held by classical physics, by presenting the 
universe as. an ocean of energy only, but 
says that the familiar world of classical 
physics, is only a limiting case , viewed 
through the human sensory system, 
of the true universe presented by 
quantum and relativity physics. Science 
does not destroy or create, but only 
illumines, says £amkarac5rya : sastram 


jndpakam, na tu karakam. The material 
universe of daily experience, which physical 
science has set about to study, will reveal 
its true form, as condensations of Pure 
Consciousness, as USvasyam idam sarvam 
yat kinca jagatyam jagat, as the Isa Upon- 
i?ad proclaims in its opening verse, when 
physics, and all physical science, dissociates 
the ‘matter’ it studies from the dogma of 
‘materialism* that it wrongly associates with 
it, and that is termed an ‘intruder’ in science 
by Thomas Huxley, while treating ‘matter* 
as a useful working concept.* 5 

(To be continued ) 

Cf. Thomas Huxley, Methods and Results, 
pp. 164*65. 
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Have you never heard, O have you not seen, 

The cherry trees adorning the lane? 

Now blossoming on a warm spring morning. 
Then scattering in the cold afternoon breeze : 

No sooner blooming than swirling away. 

Floating clouds and green mountains, 

Humankind too, empty of own-being. 

Season after season, all are endless travellers. 
Therein the Zen youth cannot abide content; 
Indeed such a one must seek the Diamond Realm. 

For at least six mouths of each year, 
approximately thirty Buddhist monks asleep 
on the ondol (warm paper-covered stone 
floor) within the Seon-Pang (Meditation 
Hall) of Song Kwang Sa monastery wake 
at the sound of three chimes and together 
rise. 

Endeavouring not to forget the Aoon 1 
. contemplation for even one moment, each 

J- Koan and Hua-t'ou (’wha-toh’) : popularly 
the terms are used quite interchangeably by 
meditators. Nevertheless, koans are just ancient 


monk folds his thick brown quilted blanket 
and, hurrying past those who have not yet 

state records (Ko—public, An=record) which were 
formerly so often talked about, examined and 
meditated upon. Documented koans catalogue 
the entire setting, verbal statement, and action in 
which enlightened men and women revealed 
awakened vision. These records often seem non- 
rational to those who have not the openness of 
mind to consider them deeply, and who have 
not yet awakened from the clinging, dualistic 
mentality which both perceives a ‘self’ in the 
non-substantial and regards *A' as totally different 
from *B\ 

An example of a koan is this : Master Ku 
San strikes down- his staff and says, ‘Clearly you 
see and hear this. That which secs and hears, 
your mind, is neither a word, and as it is yet 
unenlightened, nor is it the Buddha. My Master, 
Hyo Bong, said it is not an objective thing other¬ 
wise people could swap minds, and it certainly 
isn’t empty-nothingness or you couldn’t see the 
staff or hear this thump. What then, is your 
mind?* 
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pulled on a jacket, stacks the bulky cotton 
quilt away in its respective place in the wall 
closet Then, after sliding open all the 
paper doors for fresh air. the Meditation 
Hall residents select their shoes from among 
the neatly arranged pairs below the ve¬ 
randah, slip them on and walk into the dark¬ 
ness outside for an early morning wash. 

Guided by a single dim light the grey- 
dad monks, young and old, all energetically 
file out toward the few urinals situated some 
distance away below the hall, quickly 
returning to wait their turn to wash in the 
equally few basins. 

Everyone has been taught to act quickly, 
carefully, forming a perfectly harmonious 
totality, while simultaneously pro bing the 
koan. Teeth cleaned and face splashed with 
the arctic-cold water—in a harsh wind blow¬ 
ing from Manchuria or North Korea—a 
thirsty Westem-bom monk hopefully seeks 
a cup of lukewarm water from the cauldron 
over yesterday’s fire, afterward making his 
way back to the light of the Zen Hall. 

Having returned, the dual sets of sliding 
paper doors are closed all round, where¬ 
upon the cutting northwester is thankfully 
shut out. The time of the morning?—ap¬ 
proaching 3.10 a.m. 

With one heart, the fully ordained monks 
(bhikshus) then proceed to take their dark 
brown kMshaya 2 robes down from either of 
the suspended bamboo poles running 
across the hall. 


A hua-t'ou is the essence of a koan-story or 
koan-eiaboration. To ask someone to meditate 
on, ‘What is mind?’ is to give them a hua-t’ou. 
And mentally to do this and ask oneself, ‘What?’ 
... ‘What?’ ... ‘What?’ ... is to look into a 
hua-t'ou. 

2 - Kashaya robe : the legendary toga-like 
cloak wom by all Buddhas. They are made of 
live, seven, nine or one hundred eight strips of 
brownish cloth sewn together in a checkered 
pattern. The ‘best’ are made of scraps collected 
from rubbish heaps. 


The bhikshus respectfully hold the neatly 
folded garment overhead briefly, return to 
their allocated seats, pull them over their 
light shoulders and under the left. Next 
both sides are coupled with a large doth 
knot and then all stand still with palms' 
joined level with the heart. 

During this, novices have been collecting 
their kimonostyle grey robes, putting them 
on, and mindfully fixing miniature kashaya 
correctly in place with a wide belt. After a 
monk or novice-monk has lit the candles and 
a stick of incense, taken the lid oif the 
water cruet (nobody ever bothers filling it!), 
the Meditation Hall Leader, who is to the 
trained eye clearly a model of mindfulness 
of the hua-t'oh i, strikes a short bamboo 
clapper against one palm. This marks the 
time for eveiyone to prostrate simultaneously 
toward the alter-niche and grand circular 
mirror which replaces the usual Buddha- 
image. 

The first deep bow represents venerating 
with body and mind the Dharmakaya 
Buddha 8 or Wisdom-Body of Complete 
Enlightenment manifested by all Buddhas. 
The second clack and bow indicates 
reverencing the illumined Dharma revealed 
by the Seven Buddhas of Antiuqity. The 
third, showing respect for the Sangha, the 
rightly practising Fellowship, past, present, 
and future. 

However, no one other than beginners 
under the tuition of scholar-teachers has ever 
been instructed to reflect on any of this. 
Rather, the Master Ku San (the resident 
Good Knowing Adviser of Song Kwang 
Sa monastery) has repeatedly taught that 
it is far better of Zen cultivators to look 
into the koan question, ‘What is this mind 
(which enables one to fold one’s hands, bow 


3* Dharmakaya Buddha : the uncreated Source 
out of which all springs, ultimate Reality. This 
‘Truth-Body’ is sometimes personified in the 
Buddha Vairocana and his secret samadhi of time- 
lessqess, transcendental wisdom, and eternal bliss. 
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down and again stand up)?’ for mind is 
the real unity of Teacher, Buddha, Dhartna 
and Sangha. 

It is a basic Buddhist tenet that the 
essence of one’s mind is the nondual wis¬ 
dom-nature of Buddhahood (Vajradhara- 
hood) or. again, the Pure Land of Amitabha 
Buddha realized neither within, without, nor 
in between. To this all have bowed while 
searching for mind. These three prostra¬ 
tions concluded, the brown kashaya and 
large-sleeved grey robes are single-mindedly 
folded and once more hung in place. 

Thereafter all assume the zazen (sitting 
meditation) posture. Although some 
Buddhist schoots hold that the quarter- 
lotus posture is like copper ore, half-lotus 
like a silver bar, and full-lotus like a gold 
pagoda, Korean' Buddhism lays, relatively 
little emphasis on physical posture, instead 
emphasizing heavily the clear awareness of 
the koan or hua-4'ou device throughout the 
three states of coming, going and staying. 

Nevertheless, the half dozen or so Wes¬ 
tern monks and nuns in Korea prompted by 
Yoga, Chinese Ch’an and Japanese Zen, 
prefer to sit in the full-lotus seat even while 
taking meals, drinking green tea, visiting the 
Master, sewing, writing home, translating, 
or reading sutras. 

Also, there is greater importance given to 
communal life and less laid on the fixe'.l 
dhutanga (ascetic training rules) such as 
eating only once daily : the latter forms be¬ 
ing found considerably easier than the self¬ 
less cooperative life. 

Furthermore, there is no stress on study¬ 
ing texts as is generally prevalent in Tibe¬ 
tan Buddhism, or on ’answering the koan ' 
so common to Japanese Zen Buddhism. 
Instead ' the native Korean approach, 
Mahayana (Supreme Vehicle) Buddhism, is 
one of weight transferred to giving one¬ 
self up to, and maintaining clear awareness 
' of, the hua-t'ou. (and infrequently the 
Mantric) meditational method at all times 


and in all places, to a degree unknown in 
other Buddhist countries. 

This orientation is in order to quickly 
realize the Buddha Mind, for the perception 
of the fundamental autonomous wisdom- 
nature of Vairocana Buddha within the 
sudden realization of Buddhahood. This 
entry to the Adamantine Palace, Vimala- 
kirti and Kobo JDaishi showed, is entirely 
possible within this very existence. 

Because of this unscholastic, flexible, in¬ 
tensely practical and powerful accent, genu¬ 
ine awakening is probably far more frequent 
than in other parts of the globe. Every 
summer and winter at least one person 
achieves awakening. Such is the aim of die 
twelve or fourteen periods of zazen each day 
of every year. 

Immediately after taking the formal.sitting 
posture the more concentrated work on ’the 
Zen exercise begins and lasts fifty minutes. 
The practice fully accords with the 
Surangama-SGtra- -the very first sutra which 
will disappear when the Dhartna declines— 
wherein the Buddha addressed his attendant. 

‘You should know that all living beings, 
since time without begining, have been sub¬ 
ject to birth and death since they do not 
awaken to the permanent true mind, the 
bright substance of the pure nature. In¬ 
stead they engage in false thinking.’ 

‘Ananda, hearing of me, you decided to 
give up phenomenal considerations to fol¬ 
low the Path after perceiving the Tatha- 
gata’s 4 excellence. Tell me, what is that 
mind which heard of, saw, and respected 
me?* 

Believing what the Buddha said to be 
true, the central focus in the Korean Medi¬ 
tation Hall is toward forsaking attachments 
and udnerstanding the bright nature o( 


Tathftgata : the name by which the his¬ 
torical Buddha referred to himself. ‘Tathagata’ 
indicates one who has worked through cultivating 
perfections and finally attained Buddhahood. 
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one’s true mind. Hence the Mahamudra, 
Ch'an and Zen methods of self-cultivation 
are an inward search to realize directly 
one’s true nature (which is, surprisingly, 
‘no-nature’) and thereby to discover the 
true meaning of life. 

In common with the Surangama and 
Lankavatara Sutras* systems, the Zen dis¬ 
cipline turns attention away from the aris¬ 
ing and ceasing of phenomenal things and 
more toward the Birthless itself by looking 
into the simple question ‘What is the mind?’ 
(which sees and hears). 

While single-mindedly probing this query 
with sharp clarity of mind one can speedily 
experience the Surangama SamadhL As to 
method, people turn back their awareness 
(with neither excessive strain nor relaxation) 
during the sitting, and an uncertainty as to 
just ‘What is this mind ?’ necessarily arises. 

Although mind has no colour, shape or 
size, it most certainly does exist for we see, 
hear, and move our hands and feet. Not 
being a name (a conditioned label), the 
Buddha, a material object, or empty space¬ 
like vacuity, a slight ‘thought of doubt’ 
quite naturally bubbles up during the Zen 
work, holding the neurotic mind free of any 
disturbing influence, internal or external. 

Discursive thoughts are thus vanquished 
without conscious effort to rid oneself of 
them and an alert state of calmness and 
equanimity increasingly prevails. Thus, as 
the Uttar a T’antra and the Awakening of 
Faith state, one’s consciousness is, permeated 
by Suchness as one ‘imitates’ the body, 
speech and mind of the Buddhas. 

Thereby the simultaneous development of 
samatha (concentration) and vipasyana 
(insight) taught by National Master Bojo is 
achieved. Co-maintained steadily, the fun¬ 
damental ‘thought of doubt’ about the koan 
or hua-t’ou matures and expands into what 
the Great Masters call the Reeling of doubt’ 
which is so crucial to successful Zen medita¬ 
tion. When causes are ripened the condi¬ 


tion is engendered for the flash of insight 
into cosmic Voidness. 

As taught in the Sutra of Complete 
Enlightenment, the revealing of one’s innate 
bright wisdom of Original Enlightenment is. 
the aim of intensive effort in Buddhist spiri¬ 
tual exercises. 

The fiftfy-minute sitting periods and ten- 
minute walking* periods of hua-t’ou medi¬ 
tation are maintained until 5.30 a.m. when 
there is a short break taken for yoga or 
t’d-ch’i prior to the Master’s suggested light 
breakfast of rice-gruel (which all the Kore¬ 
ans hate because, they say, you are hungry 
again after an hour). The meal Is taken com¬ 
munally in another large room near the 
kitchen and is followed by a hot cup of 
reconstituted milk back in the Zen Hall. 

After this there is thirty minutes’ group 
work sweeping or weeding the central com¬ 
pound and forest pathways. All may then 
go to the toilet and afterward a return is 
made to the seemingly endless sitting and 
walking exercises. 

It was during the 7.30-11.0 a.m. interim 
one snowy morning that we first felt the 
reverberations and incomprehensible impact 
of satori 5 . It surely warrants mention. 

The fortunate monk was then that win¬ 
ter’s appointed Meditation Hall Leader—a 
short robust Korean named Hei Guk 
(‘Wisdom Country*). Though still in his 
early thirties he had already had more than 
ten years’ experience in meditation halls and 
hermitages, as well as a few cases of entry 
into very deep dhyana (meditative absorp¬ 
tion) wherein body and mind vanished and 
were replaced by great bliss, he said. 

Any way, that quiet morning the only 
sound was that of the wind whistling 
through the stark trees atop the mountain 
ranges. We had barely sat for ten minutes 
after breakfast when Bhikshu Hei Guk 

*•. Safari: a sudden opening of the con¬ 
sciousness to a higher attitude. 
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unexpectedly rose from his seat facing the 
Wall: (nuking any noise or moving dur¬ 
ing zazen time is strictly prohibited). He 
walked to one aid of the Hall, donned his 
long grey robe, and exited via the centre 
door. 

We Western monks were all looking over 
our shoulders, eyeing the surprising event 
(jokingly they say it is history if a fly lands 
on the wall you face and leaves something 
to remember him by!), while the Koreans 
sat immovably, feigning ignorance of the 
whole incident. 

Nevertheless, we all heard Hei Guk enter 
Sam-il-am the Zen Master's room, and their 
verbal exchange grew louder and louder, 
eventually culminating in someone bong hit 
repeatedly with the staff. Was strong- 
willed Hci Guk beating the old Master or, 
vice versa, was the sixty-eight year old 
teacher hammering him ? You can imagine 
the electric apprehension inside the hall! 

In less than half a minute which seemed 
like aeons, the distant door creaked open 
and heavy footsteps were heard approaching 
us through the fresh snow. Then, sobbing 
(with joy?) our stout supervisor re-entered 
the hall. 

Once more the Koreans, in true Confucian 
form, feigned disregard and unknowing: 
not so the four foreign monks! 

Late that afternoon while dusting cushions 
on the rear verandah, two or three of us 
cornered Hei Guk, asking for details. Some¬ 
how however, he managed to evade us, only 
saying: ‘Oh that? Yes. Well sometimes 
when you meditate, different things happen’, 
before slipping away under the pretext of 
having to put his cushion inside. 

Several days later the Zen Master, him¬ 
self explained, ’Young Hei Guk shouldn’t 
be overlooked because of his age; his mind 
is like a razor sharp knife. I am glad to 
say he has had several such wonderful 
experiences. There are only two or three 

4 


of the younger generation monks in Korea 
equalling him.* 

After witnessing some other cases of 
satori the present writer can only state that 
die initial satori is always mistaken for Com¬ 
plete Enlightenment. For this reason the 
Zen Master, who speaks no English, calls it 
Tailing into emptiness*. 

Generally, later experiences appeared to 
be both extremely unique and intensely 
transforming, as well as granting unques¬ 
tioned personal confirmation as to their 
validity. 

It ought to be underlined repeatedly that, 
should we but practise strenuously, such 
experiences are most certainly open to us, 
whatever our race, sex or ’caste’, even in 
this day and age. After living close to the 
several Buddhists mentioned above who 
have opened satori, I cannot doubt the 
existence of higher states of perception. * 

However, indiscriminate use of the word 
kensho (perception of the Dharma Realm, 
or union with the Cosmos) should be care¬ 
fully avoided for it means fully realizing 
Buddhahood within this lifetime. In this 
there is no room for politeness: ’certify¬ 
ing’ someone’s * kensho ' when they have only 
a shallow glimpse, serves wonderfully to kill 
living Buddhism. 

. Viewing the present state of Eastern relig¬ 
ion dawning in the West where, sadly, good 
imitators, scholars, books and psychobabble 
abound, I seriously doubt if anyone at all 
in the West has yet had kensho. 

About 11.15 a.m. the Zen Master, Abbot, 
Elders, Meditation Hall Leader. Meditation 
Hall residents, and any wandering monks 
gather in the temple for a brief bowing cere¬ 
mony and then, to the rhythm of a ’wooden 
fish*, jointly chant the Heart Sutra. 

Afterwards, lunch, the principal meal of 
the day, is taken formally. It almost always 
consists of a mixture of steamed rice and 
barley with lesser servings of home-grown 
pickled vegetables and radish-leaf soup. 
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Occasionally beans, soybeans, or beancurd 
are added, supplying adequate protein. 

The vegetarian meal is preceded by the 
chanting of verses in praise of Manjushri 
Bodhisattva and Perfect Wisdom, along with 
raising the rice bowl over one’s head in 
gratitude, and offering seven' grains of rice 
to the hungry ghosts. The meal is eaten 
and the four bowls, chopsticks and spoon 
are washed with boiling water (which is 
then drunk). They are then dried, neatly 
stacked away, and all stand up, bow and 
depart. 

As the Meditation Hall residents leave by 
a side door the Zen Master stands nearby 
scrutinizing them one by one. 

Dare anyone drop their hua-t’ou and 
daydream ?! 

On the way back up to the Meditation 
Hall all clean their teeth, and hot herbal 
tea is served to each at his place in the 
Hall. 

During the warm months everyone joins 
in communal work in the vegetable fields, 
rice paddies, or elsewhere. The length of 
this traditional work can vary greatly. Some 
days there is no work at all and at times 
such as harvest season or when clearing the 
fields of stones and boulders, there is noth¬ 
ing but hard work for a week. 

Extra food, especially the popular rice 
and lettuce pancakes fried in soybean oil, is 
prepared in abundance by unordained youths 
in the kitchen should there be a lot of work. 
The periods of manual labour arc far from 
formal. At such times the senior monks 
often delight in telling favourite stories, yet 
the atmosphere is very much one of active 
examination of the koan theme. 

During work the Zen Master often gives 
Dharma instruction or tests and encourages 
students. As examples, he might ask, 
’Where is Bodhidharma ?* or, pointing to a 
ml pepper, ask, ’Do you have this back in 
your home land?* With the finish of the 
designated work or working times a wash 


or swim in the river is taken (often leav¬ 
ing the Zen Master working in the fields 
alone), and all return to the Hall again for 
zazen. 

At S in* the afternoon the zazen schedule 
breaks cleaning chares are done, cushions 
dusted, water is carried if need be, firewood 
is split, a fire is lit to heat the Hall, feet 
and socks are washed, perhaps a patchwork 
coat mended, and supper is taken. 

Afterward another return is made to the 
Meditation Hall for three or four sittings 
during which someone may patrol with the 
long ruler and tap anyone on the shoulders 
who is dozing in order to stimulate their 
mind. 

At nine the monastery gong sounds, indi¬ 
cating that quilts should be unrolled for 
six hours’ sleep on the warm ondol floor. 
All too soon the clock on the wall chimes 
. three and the day’s timetable begins all over 
again. 

Every fortnight the predawn hours arc 
spent boiling water, after which all handwash 
clothes, shaves, mid take a bath. At noon 
a special meal of noodles is prepared by 
unordained cadets under the direction of the 
head monk of the kitchen. In the afternoon 
some monks talk in a room adjoining the 
Meditation Hall while most tramp in the 
surrounding mountains, returning for even¬ 
ing zazen. 

On the following morning either the 
Indian monastic discipline or the more fa¬ 
voured 48 Bodhisattva Precepts are recited to 
the assembly by the Abbot. Early that 
afternoon the Dharma Master gives his cus¬ 
tomary Zen lecture with its overtones of the 
Flower Garland Sutra: much of this 
remains a mystery to listeners. No one 
interrupts him or dares ask intellectual 
questions. 

Korean Zen Masters never comment on 
such supposedly ’Zen’ texts as the Gateless 
Gate. Alternatively, present day Masters 
such as Kyong Bong. II Ta or Ku San use 
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works like the Transmission erf the Mind 
Outside the Teaching, the Record of Chung 
Feng, or the Record of National Master 
Bop. 4 

Their formal talks are followed by an 
‘off-the-cuff’ talk, often about their own 
experiences or simple elaborations on Zen 
practice. Should anyone wish to enquire 
further the Master is available for private 
interview almost anytime. 

One old monk, faithful to ancient custom, 
goes up to the Master’s room and prostrates 
early each morning, asking nothing. 
Though there is no compulsion at all in go¬ 
ing to sec him, on and off he has visitors. 
Fittingly,, the day of reciting the Rule and 
listening to the Dharma discourse concludes 
with hour after hour of zazen interspersed 
no doubt with recollections of the Master’s 
intriguing words. 

As far as monies are concerned, the mon¬ 
astery office gives the bus fare to the next 
monastery to ail residents of the Medita¬ 
tion Hall upon completion of a three-month 
winter or summer retreat. (But should they 
find it unbearable and run away—and this 
seklom happens—they of course forfeit the 
bus fare and must walk, if they are not 
caught and brought back.) 

Monks and nuns in Korea travel from 
one Meditation Hall or special Sutra Study 
Hall to another, hardly ever staying at any 
one mountain centre for more than a year. 
Buddhist monks and nuns in Korea have 
equal status, exist in equal numbers, but live 
entirely separate. 

I once met a Korean man who asked, 
‘Are there Korean nuns? I’ve never seen 

One of. the most remarkable Korean Mas-, 
ters, the Record of the twelfth century Buddhist 
Master Chinul (posthumous title : National Master 
Bojo) is a very thorough consideration of sudden 
versus gradual enlightenment, the teaching of the 
Avatarasaka Sutra, and encouraging discourses 
Roio delivered. The work is available from 
America in two volumes. 


any.’ ‘Certainly there are. You must have 
seen them! They wear the same cjothes 
and live the same lives,’ 1 replied. ‘Then 
I must have seen them but couldn’t tell the 
difference!' he said. 

Donations made personally to the Zen 
Master when he is out giving Dharma dis¬ 
courses in the cities is sufficient to cover 
bus fares, renovation work, and the buying 
of things from the market like toothpaste, 
soap, medicine, kelp, tools and cloth. 

Meditation Hall life in Korea is obviously 
balanced, vigorous and consistent. It is a 
life wherin there is no free time, no 'privacy 
and reading is strongly discouraged. 

In the tropical countries of South East 
Asia living Buddhist Masters stress the orig¬ 
inal Indian monastic discipline and main¬ 
tain as much as possible isolated forest 
practice, and clothing, in the actual manner 
of the Buddha himself two thousand plus 
years ago. 

However, in the severe climate of South 
Korea, the foremost Zen Masters of big 
monastic sites encourage an adapted lifestyle 
with day after day of sitting meditation In 
the style of Dhyana Master Bodhidharma 
(the First Patriarch). Also prominent is 
the physical labour for which the Sixth 
Patriarch Hui Neng, or present day Masters, 
are well known. 

It is not uncommon for Meditation Hall 
residents not to read anything for several 
years and a number observe complete silence 
over periods of months. Smaller numbers 
follow semi-Taoist diet regimes such as 
abstaining totally from grains, replacing the 
rice and vegetables with a mixture of green 
pine needle flour laced. with a touch of 
ground raw soybeans. Generally twelve to 
fourteen hours daily are devoted to formal 
hua-t'ou meditation. 

Prior to the annual commemoration of 
the Buddha's attainment of Complete 
Enlightenment on the 8th of December, 
seven days are spent on an intensive period 
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of non-sleeping training* It is timed to 
finish on the very morning of Shakyamuni 
Buddha’s Enlightenment. 

Like the* Buddha himself, no one lays 
down to sleep for a week; surprisingly, it 
is not followed by sleep but with a day 
l ong walk over the mountains and then‘the 
normal six hours of sleep. If this is not 


done one’s face and neck are found to swell 
up. . 

, To aspire to the inconceivable liberation 
of all Buddhas, and having attained awaken¬ 
ing to transmit this emancipation from birth- 
and-death to all sentient beings, is the only 
reason for the existence of fins twelve 
hundred year old Meditation Hall in Korea. 


(Continued from Page 278) 


sive self-purification to an insight into the 
nature of Reality, in which rites and rituals 
could be of no real help. Instead of indulg¬ 
ing in any kind of religious formalism he 
urged his disciples to cultivate the right 
Yirtues (iila) and concentration (sanmdhi), 
which eventually culminate in the liberat¬ 
ing knowledge of Reality (proj fid). 

Inspired by Buddha’s thought a group of 
Hindu thinkers, mainly from the Ksatriya 
class, began to question the efficacy of the 
Vedic form of sacrificial worship. Their 


interest shifted from external rituals to the 
more profound philosophical speculations 
concerning the nature of the self, the uni¬ 
verse and God. Gradually, the sacrificial 
priesthood of the Vedic age came to be 
replaced by the more inward-looking spiri¬ 
tuality of the Vedanta. This explains why 
the Upani.sadic Hinduism and the religion 
preached by Buddha exhibit some striking 
features of similarity. 

(To be continued ) 



IS BUDDHISM A RADICAL DEPARTURE 
PROM UPANISADIC HINDUISM ? 

DR. SUSHANTA SEN 


The rebel child of Hinduism 

There is wide divergence of opinion 
among the scholars of Indian religions on 
the question as to how exactly the Vedit- 
Upani?adic tradition of Hinduism stands 
related to Buddhism, which is said to have 
evolved out of the former. Buddha’s 
explicit denunciation of animal sacrifice and 
other kinds of sacramental liturgies pre¬ 
scribed in the Karma-Kanda of the Vedas, 
his vigorous opposition to the existing caste- 
rules of the then Hindu society, his modal 
way (snnyakaya df?ti) of conceiving Reality 
as opposed to the substantive way {satkaya 
drsti) of conceiving the same as found in 
the Upanisads, and above all his construc¬ 
tion of the salvation programme of man¬ 
kind in terms of absolute emancipation from 
sufferings ( duhkha-nirodha ) rather than in 
terms of union or identity with an Absolute 
principle usually called Brahman in the 
various Upan&ads, have generated the im¬ 
pression—especially among the scholars in¬ 
itiated in the Buddhist lore—that Buddhism 
represents a radical departure rather than 
an accidental deviation from Hinduism based 
on the Upanigadic tradition. This view, 
however, has been challenged by a host of 
other scholars—Swami Vivekananda, 1 Mrs. 


■i The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta ; Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. 1, p. 21. 


Rhys Davids 2 , Radhakrishnan and others, 
to name only a few among them-who think 
that Buddha was simply carrying on the in¬ 
sight of the Upanisadic seers and Buddhism 
is ’only a restatement of the thought of the 
Upanisads' 3 couched in different linguistic 
phraseology. The purpose of this paper is 
to show that neither of these theories can 
be accepted in toto and both of them suffer 
from an over-simplified solution of the prob¬ 
lem. Tlie most suggestive expression was 
used by Swami Vivekananda to describe the 
relationship between these two apparently 
heterogeneous faiths of Indian origin when 
he designated Buddhism as a ’rebel child* of 
Hinduism. 4 A child must genetically inherit 
some of the character-traits of his father 
whether he likes them or not And as a 
conscientious child he has every right to 
rebel against his father whose ’character’ 
has become debased under the pressure of 
the situation. It is precisely on the model 


In her numerous works on Buddhism, 
namely, Gotama the Man (1928), A Manual of 
Buddhism (1932), Outline of Buddhism (1934), 
What was the Original Buddhism (1938), etc. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids elaborates this theme with tire¬ 
some repetition. 

3 * Dr. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy 
(London : George Allen & Unwin, ,1929), vol. 1, 
p. 676. 

(• Complete Works (1973), vol. 3, p. 275. 
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of a ‘rebellious child* that the relationship 
between Buddhism and Hinduism is to be 
construed. 

Bora in a Hindu family, Buddha aban¬ 
doned the Hindu faith in the prime of his 
youth in the quest of a more radical method 
of salvation from the sufferings {dufykh «) 
of the world and he was convinced that he 
had found the WAY free from the corrupt 
practices and customs into which Hinduism 
had degenerated at that time. There were 
in particular two elements of Hifiduism 
against which Buddha protested—the elabor¬ 
ate sacrificial cult (yajna) performed by the 
people of the Vedic age in which the sacri¬ 
fice of animals ( paiuyajna ) played a pre¬ 
dominant role, and the evil effects of the 
caste-system, especially the exploitation by 
the Brahmanas of the other castes in Indian 
society. Although these customs had a 
socio-religious origin in the beginning, they 
had developed into deleterious extremes to 
which the Hindu mind has often been 
prone. 

Buddha's protest against caste 

Let us first begin with Buddha’s protest 
against the caste system in Hindu society. 
Originally for the effective functioning of 
the community, and on the principle of 
‘division of labour', ancient Hindu society 
was divided into four major professional 
classes—the Brahmana or priest-class, the 
Ksatriya or warrior class, the Vai&ya or the 
class of traders and agriculturalists and the 
Stidra or servant class. The earliest liter¬ 
ary reference to these four social classes is 
found in the Purusasukta of the Rg-Veda. 
Of these four, the Brahmanas were regarded 
as the highest in rank and authority. 
Theoretically they were simply priests, but 
in practice they always gained the upper 
hand in social and political affairs as well. 
It was required, for example, of a Hindu 
king that his prime minister be chosen from 


the Brahmana class. 5 The Brahmanas were 
in fact the bureaucratic elite of the society, 
holding almost all the key positions, both 
secular and religious. The main duties of 
the Brahmana class were to study and teach 
the Vedas, to act as priests in the yajna, and 
to advise and instruct the king in the inter¬ 
pretation of Jaws and the administration of 
the land, the king himself being usually 
chosen from the Ksatriya class. 

The Brahmanas were supposed to be 
worthy of such dignity and authority in 
society, not because they were born into a 
Brahmana family, but because of certain 
intrinsic virtues ( gunas ) which they were 
supposed to embody and cultivate. Thus 
in the Bhagavad-Gtta, one of the most popu¬ 
lar but profound and influential Hindu 
scriptures, it has been said that the natural 
qualities of a Brahmana are: self-restraint, 
austerity, purity, serenity, forgiveness, 
simplicity, wisdom in the holy scriptures, 
philosophic insight into the Truth and faith 
in God. 0 The members of the other three 
castes were likewise required to cultivate the 
particular virtues which were appropriate 
to their own functions and position in 
society. The theory was that the castes 
were not originally determined solely by 
birth and heredity but also by natural gifts 
and virtues which were cultivated by their 
members. This is expressed in the Bhaga - 
vad-Gita when it declares that the division 
of the society into the four major classes or 
castes (varnas ) was based on the twin 
principles of guna (natural and acquired 
virtues) and karma (professional activity). 7 
This theory made it proper to transfer an 
individual from one caste to another if any 
marked change took place in his guna or 
karma or both. Thus if a man born in a 
Siidra (servant class) family was found to 


5> Mam Santhiiii, 7.S8. 
6- Bhagavad-GUa, 18.42. 
1- ibid, 4.13. 
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possess tiie qualities and virtues of a 
Brahmaga, he coukl be promoted to the 
BrShmaua caste and be regarded as a true 
Brahmana. Hence the belief that everyone 
is originally bom as a Sudra, but may be 
reborn as a Brahmana, or Ksatriya, or 
Vaiiya as a result of training and culture. 
In the same way a man born in a Brahmana 
family, but lacking the proper Brahmana 
virtues, could be degraded to any one of the 
other three classes according to the quality 
that he possessed. To quote from Mam- 
Samhitd, the most authoritative of the Hindu 
law-books 

One who has not the requisite qualifications of a 
Brahmana is a Br&hmana only in name, just as 
a wooden elephant or a leather antelope only 
bears the name of ‘elephant*, or ‘antelope*; that 
a Brahmana becomes a Sudra in this life if he 
docs not study the Vedas and serves as a labourer 
elsewhere; and that a Sudra becomes a Brahmana 
by sheer merit, and so also a Kgatriya or a 

Vaisya .8 

There is ample scriptural and historical 
evidence of such transference of an indi¬ 
vidual from one caste to another in ancient 
Hindu society. 0 It is clear from this that 
originally there were no castes in the modern 
sense of the term, but only four functional 
classes in ancient India. But we have noted 
that Hinduism has always had a tendency 
to press things to their extremes, and it was 
because of this that the original fluid class- 
system gradually rigidified into a caste-system 
determined solely by heredity. Thus the son 
of a Brahmana came to be v treated as a 
Brahmana regardless of his actual capabil¬ 
ities and virtues. The same applies to mem¬ 
bers of the other three classes. In this way 
the modern caste-system, based on the 
principle of birth, came into existence. 

Two evil consequences followed from 
such a rigid hereditary caste-system. First, 


8. Manu SamhitB, 2.157, 168; 10.65. 

9* See ROmayaifa : BBla-Karufa SI. 65; MahS- 
bh&rata : AnusSsanaparva, 30 and Vifnu-Bhaga- 
vata, 9.27.19 ff. 


it created a large group of people within the 
society as a whole who were excluded from 
membership of any of these four castes. 
These were the children from unlawful 
intermarriage between the higher and lower 
castes and they were declared as social out- 
castes, who were deprived of all the benefits 
and privileges of those who had a place 
within the caste structure. They came to 
be regarded as naturally impure people whose 
very touch could defile the members of the 
four castes. The most degraded outcastes 
were called Ca ml a las, who were bom of a 
Sudra man and a Brahmana woman. They 
were expelled from towns, where they could 
not even walk except by day. They were 
allowed to wear only dead man*s clothes, 
rusty iron ornaments, etc. 10 Bearing such 
an intolerable social stigma these untouch¬ 
able outcastes continue to live as society's 
disfranchised proletariate! Secondly, the 
caste-system led to the glorification of the 
Brfihmanas to such an extent that they were 
regarded virtually as gods living among men. 
Their superiority over all others and the- 
right to enjoy the wealth and privileges of 
the society came to be accepted as a natural 
birth-right. Thus they became an establ¬ 
ished, exploiting class in the society. We 
read in the Manu-Samhita : 

When a Brahmana is born he is horn superior to 
the whole earth, he is the lord of all creatures, and 
he has to guard the treasury of dharma. Every¬ 
thing that exists throughout the world is the pri¬ 
vate property of the Brahmana. By the high 
excellence of his birth he is -entitled to every¬ 
thing. What he enjoys, what he wears, and what 
he gives away are his own private property, and 
it is through the mercy of the Brahmana that 
others enjoy (anything at all). 1,1 

It was against these two evil effects of 
the caste-system that Buddha eloquently 
protested. He challenged the hereditary 
supremacy of the Brahmaoas and cham¬ 
pioned the cause of the exploited classes, 

W* Manu Samhita, 10.51-56. 

«• ibid, 1.96-101. 
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especially the Sudras and the untouchable 
outcastes. The doors of his new religion 
were thrown open to all people irrespective 
of their castes. The members of the lower 
strata of Hindu society, the Sudras and the 
untouchables, were given equality in Buddh¬ 
ism with the BrShmanas. Upali, one of 
Buddha’s favourite disciples, who - was 
accorded the rare honour of narrating the 
rules of the Samgha in the first Great 
Buddhist Council, came from a &udra 
family. In the same way many of the social 
outcastes embraced Buddhism, because they 
found in it a dignified alternative to the 
intolerable social * humiliation of being un¬ 
touchables. 

Buddha did not object to their being a 
Brahmana class in the society, but he 
objected to their hereditary supremacy. He 
believed that a . man should be called a 
Brahmatya not because of his birth but 
because of his moral excellence. Thus in 
the Dhammapada, one of the most celebra¬ 
ted Buddhist scriptures whose position is 
analogous to that of the Bhagavad-Gita in 
Hindi'm, a whole chapter is devoted to 
the different qualifications and virtues that 
entitle a man to be called a Brahmans. The 
following extracts indicate the Buddhist 
attitude to the caste-system in general and 
to the Brahmaoa caste in particular: 

A man does not become a Brahmana by his 
plaited hair, by his family or by birth; in whom 
there is truth and righteousness, he is blessed, 
he is a Brahmana. 

I do not call a man Brahmana because of his 
origin or of his mother, if he is indeed arrogant 
and is wealthy; but the poor who is free from 
all attachments, him. I call indeed a Brahmana. 

Him t call indeed a Brahmana from whom anger 
and hatred, pride and hypocracy nave dropped 
like a mustard seed from the point of a needle. 
Him I call indeed a Brahmana who in this world 
has risen above ties, both good and evil, who is 
free from grief, from sin and from impurity. 1 * 

a. Dhammapada. ch. 26 entitled Brahma - 

navaggo. 


Here we see that Buddha, who was attack¬ 
ing die hereditary caste system, was in fact 
trying to restore the original social classi¬ 
fication based on the principles of gurut 
(virtue) and karma (profession). 

Buddha’s rejection of the hereditary caste 
system had its effect on the development of 
Hinduism; It is true that Hinduism as a 
whole had never been- able to free itself com¬ 
pletely from the caste-system; but in the 
later forms of Hinduism, especially in some 
of the Saiva and Vai$nava sects, there has 
been a tendency to recognize caste as an 
evil, or at least as an imperfection which 
ought to be got rki of. Thus in the twelfth 
century a south Indian Brahmana named 
Basava (1106-1167 A.D.) founded a new 
sect of Saivism the followers of which came 
to be known as Lingayats or Virafoivas. and 
Basava followed in Buddha’s footsteps in 
insisting that his disciples must drop their 
caste distinctions altogether. Today the 
Lingayats claim that they belong to a new 
caste—a fifth caste—over and above the four 
recognized by traditional Hinduism. But in 
saying this their aim is not to add to the 
number of castes but to transcend them. In 
the same way Sri Cailanya. a powerful 
Hindu reformer of the sixteenth century 
and the founder of Bengal Vai§navism, 
denounced the caste-system. He was 
’notorious’ in his own days for deliberately 
breaking the caste rules and accepting the 
untouchables with dignity and honour with¬ 
in his own fold. In contemporary India lhe 
caste system is in the process of being dis¬ 
carded ; it is utterly repugnant to the feel¬ 
ings and opinion of the present-day educated 
Hindus. 

Throughout his career Mahatma Gandhi, 
the undisputed national leader of modem 
India, spared no pains in campaigning 
against the system of untouchaHlity. He 
described this system as ‘evil’, a ‘curse* or 
a .‘crime*. In an address delivered before' 
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the Y.M.C.A., Madras (16th February, heaved and earth, carrying the sacrifices 


1916), he said : 

I think this miserable, wretched, enslaving spirit 
of 'untouchableness’ must have come to us when 
we were at our lowest ebb. The evil has stuck to 
us and still remains within us. It is, to my 
mind, a curse that has come to us; and as long 
as that curse remains with us, so long I think 
we are bound to consider that every affliction in 
this sacred land is a proper punishment for the 
indelible crime that we are committing (italics 
mine). 

It appears that the outraged conscience of 
•Buddha speaks here through the lips of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi coined a new 
word to affirm the dignity of the untouch- 
abks—Harijan or ‘the people of God'—and 
he transformed his own aihrama at Sabar- 
mati into a centre for the training of the un¬ 
touchables. It was through Gandhi's untir¬ 
ing efforts that the Hindu temples opened 
their gates to the untouchables for the first 
time. But this movement of liberation which 
Came to its Jruition in the work of Gandhi 
had started long ago with Buddha, and 
Hinduism's determination to rid itself of 
the evil of caste system may be regarded as 
a long-range influence of Buddhism on the 
Hindu mind and religion. 

Buddha’s protest against animal sacrifice . 

Apart from the sociological revolution 
initiated by Buddha in breaking the heredi¬ 
tary caste-rules of the then Hindu society, 
he also stood against the Vedic form of 
worship known as yajna. The Vedic wor¬ 
ship was originally conceived as a means of 
propitiating the gods by sacrificing to them 
food and drink the aroma of which was 
supposed to nourish and please them. The 
food and drink was cast into the sacred fire 
on an altar built and consecrated for this 
purpose, whilst the presiding priests chanted 
prayers and sang hymns in praise of the 
gods. Fire was regarded as sacred, bang 
thought of as the only mediator between 

5 


offered by men to the gods in heaven. Thus 
far the idea prima fade contained nothing 
objectionable. But in the course of time the 
abhorrent practice of animal sacrifice was 
gradually introduced into the Vedic yajna. 
The ceremonial killing of various animals, 
such as goats and horses, on the sacrificial 
altar and the offering of their flesh in the 
sacred fire, came to be regarded as the 
highest worship that man could offer to the 
gods. Such worship was thought of as an 
expiation of men's sins. It had occurred 
to the moral intuition of the ancient Hindus 
that a man must inevitably suffer as a result 
of his sins—a foreshadowing of the law of 
karma in the later Upanisadic age—and such 
suffering was the only way of purifying one¬ 
self from the sins one had committed. 
However, the priests of the Vedic age per¬ 
verted this insight into a theory of vicarious 
suffering. Instead of suffering the bad 
consequences of his own sins, the worshipper 
allowed an animal to be punished in his 
place by sacrificing it on the altar. This 
idea of vicarious suffering for the expiation 
of sins finds its clearest expression in one 
of the passages of the Tandya Brdhmana 
of the- Sama-Veda : 

O thou limb of the victim now consigned to fire, 
thou art the expiation for ains committed by the 
gods, by the fathers (our deceased ancestors), by 
men, by ourselves. Whatever sins we have com¬ 
mitted, sleeping or waking, knowing or unknow¬ 
ing. thou art the expiation for that.* 3 

Whatever may be the magico-moral sig¬ 
nificance of animal sacrifice, it had become 
by Buddha's time deeply rooted in Hindu 
worship. Thousands of animals were killed 
daily in the name of religion, and the land 
of Aryivarta was virtually saturated with 
their blood. This cruel practice disturbed 


As quoted by Monier-Williams, Hinduism 
(London : 1906), p. 40. 
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the compassionate Buddha. He violently 
protested against it and preached his message 
of non-violence ( ahithsa ) to counteract 
such needless slaughter of innocent creatures. 
There is a story in the Buddhist tradition 
that Buddha cmcc wanted to offer his own 
life at the sacrificial altar to save the life of 
a young goat which was about to be killed 
in a Vedic yajiia. However, Buddha's doc¬ 
trine of ahithsa was not confined to protect¬ 
ing the lives of animals from being sacrificed 
in. worship but extended to all living beings, 
which he taught must not be hurt by thought, 
speech or action. 

But it should be noted here that there is 
nothing peculiarly Buddhistic in the doctrine 
of ahirtisd as preached by Buddha, since it 
is recognized with equal importance as a 
fundamental moral precept in the Yoga sys¬ 
tem of Patanjali and Jainism both of which 
precede Buddhism in point of time. In 
Patafijali’s Yoga-Sutra, ahithsa constitutes 
a basic aspect of the five-fold programme 
of the negative restraint of conduct (yama), 
and the Jainas carry this doctrine to its 
extreme limit by straining drinking water 
lest they inadvertently destroy some living 
creature and by sweeping the path before 
them lest in walking they destroy some form 
of life. Indeed the concept of ahithsa need 
not be supposed to have had an exclusively 
Buddhistic origin but should be considered 
essentially pan-Indian in character. This is 
evident from the fact that even the ritualistic 
killing of animals in the Vedic yajna was 
sought to be justified by an implicit appeal 
to the principle of non-injury (ahithsa), by 
saying that such type of killing is equivalent 
to non-killing ( yajhe vadhoavadhah- Manu), 
because the animal sacrificed in worship gets 
the union with God in whose name it is 
killed, and such union with God is regarded 
as the highest goal of man's spiritual life. 
Thus in one of the verses of the Rg-Veda 
we read : ‘O thou animal (just sacrificed in 
the yajna), thou art not dying nor is in¬ 


jury in fl icted upon thee. Thou art proceed¬ 
ing to the god through a non-hazardous 
way.* 14 Such apologetic defence of animal- 
sacrifice in the yajna has the obvious impli¬ 
cation that non-injury ( ahithsa ) towards 
animals and created living beings in general 
ms a part of the moral heritage of the 
Vedic Hindus. Otherwise no such apologia 
would have been needed. Buddha’s objec¬ 
tion against the cultic sacrifice of animals 
consisted in showing that transference of sin 
committed by man to an animal sacrificed 
in worship amounted to esoteric magic- 
naive and simple—having no rational ground 
to stand upon; and anything that was 
repugnant to reason and moral sense was 
not accepted by Buddha. In one of his 
sermons he had asked his disciples 
not to accept even his own teachings 
out of sheer reverence to him if these 
proved unacceptable when judged by the 
criterion of reason ( pariksya ntadvaco 
grahyam bhikgave na tu gauravdt ). ,B It was 
this splendid rationalism of Buddha that led 
him to conclude that the vicarious expia¬ 
tion of sins through the sacrifice of a scape¬ 
goat in the Vedic yajiia was irrational and 
unjust, and every man must suffer in his own 
person for the sin that he himself had com¬ 
mitted. Not only the animal sacrifice in 
particular but the whole institution of sacri¬ 
ficial cult as such practised by the Vedic 
priests met with Buddha’s disapproval. As 
against any reliance on external rituals. 
Buddha was convinced that the ultimate 
aim of religion was to lead men by progres- 

(<Continued on page 272) 
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Rg-Veda, 1.162.21. 
... See N. A. Sastri, ‘Buddhism : A World 
Religion", in PrajRaiokd (N&gSrjuna Buddhist 
Foundation, Gorakhpur, January-April, 1979), 

p. 10. 
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CONCEPT OF THE COW IN THE RIG 
VEDA: by Dews Sruuvasan. Published by 
Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, Jawabar 
Nagar, Delhi 110007. 1979. Pp. xii+162. Rs. 35. 

The subject of the Cow, go, in the Rg-Veda 
merits an in-depth study, next in importance per¬ 
haps only to Rta which is another key concept 
in this ancient hymnal. The author of this con¬ 
scientious study examines the denotation and con¬ 
notation of the term ‘Cow* in these hymns from 
three main standpoints, namely, the economic, the 
ritualistic and the mythological. She examines 
all the major references to the Cow under these 
three heads and evaluates its role in the life and 
thought of the Vedic R$is. 

In common with other scholars she examines 
the undoubted importance of the Cow in the 
economics of Vedic society, but she strikes out 
an independent line of assessment in underlining 
that the ‘economic considerations are but incidental 
to the actual intent of the text.* 

In the section on Vedic ritual, she describes how 
the Cow stands for different things in different 
contexts : ‘rays of light’, ‘Cosmic Waters’, ‘poetic 
vision’, ‘creative and substaining principle*. The 
Cow also represents deities like U$as and Aditi. 
Gods like Indra and Agni arc frequently asso¬ 
ciated with go. Though the writer does not ex¬ 
pressly mention the fact that the word go in the 
Veda has a double meaning, the quadruped of that 
name and also a ray of light, the suggestion is 
inescapable that to the K$is the Cow stands, on 
u deeper level, for Light—the illumination of 
knowledge. 

The third section considers the topic in the 
light of the Indra-Vftra Myth and it is pointed 
out how the waters (Cows) ‘represent a maternal, 
creative force* in the formation of the universe. 
In the light of the myth of the Panis, ‘Cows 
represent three different concepts. One of these 
is light, in particular, dawn's light ... the other 
concepts are the oblation giving cow and the 
dakfiijB cow.’ 

The author makes a pertinent observation on 
the term, aghnya. While the word undoubtedly 
means ‘unslayable’, it is not to be taken literally 
in the sense of ahimsa. For, as she points out, 
the physical cow was slain for various purposes 
on' different occasions in the Vedic society, (p. 8) 

We agree with the writer : ‘That she (Cow) 
’represents material well-being is a well-accepted 
fact. But it should also be noted that the cow 


seems to be an ideal figure to further mail’s 
knowledge of the unknown. Through similies 
and metaphors the cow is able to clarify and then 
identify cosmic phenomena as well as gods and 
goddesses.’ 

The exegesis on selected passages, bibliography 
and index, of the Rg-Vedic passages cited and the 
word index are useful additions for reference. 

Though by no means a complete study, this 
work opens up new avenues for thought and intro¬ 
spection to the serious student. 

M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry 

RIG VEDA : A scientific and inieixkctuai. 
ANALYSIS OF ME HYMNS. By Dr. J. K. TRIJCHA. 
Published by Somaiya Publication, 172 Mumbai 
Marathi Granthasangrahalaya Marg, Dadar, Bom¬ 
bay-400014. 1981. Pp. 352. Rs. 120. 

It is now an accepted fact that the Veda ?s a 
special kind of Revelation received by the 
awakened consciousness of the Rps and expressed 
in chiselled terms by direct inspiration from the 
Soul of things. Jt is unique inasmuch as it lends 
itself to different interpretations {from differing 
angles of vision. The author accepts these truths 
of the Veda; he feds that in their zeal to draw 
the ritualistic, philological, philosophical, spiritual, 
historical meanings of the hymns, an important 
part of the content has been missed. And that is 
the human interest, the context of the relationship 
between God, Nature and man. He has made a 
deep study of the Rg Veda from this point of 
view, and he illustrates his theory by explaining 
the first thirty hymns in this collection. 

It is wrong, in the opinion of the author—and 
we agree with him on this point—to interpret 
Vedic hymns, in the light of the legends narrated 
in the Purftnas which came much later. Nor is 
it correct to take every name and narrative liter¬ 
ally. The Gods like Indra, Agni, Varuga stand 
for certain eternal Laws that operate in Nature 
and their achievements are not part of any wars 
between two races but high water-marks in the 
creation and stabilization of our universe. Dr. 
Trikha cites instance after instance, basing him¬ 
self upon texts of astronomy, namely, Suryar 
Siddhanta, to prove the inter-relation between the 
earth, the planets and the omnipresent Divinity. 

Speaking of Yajita, he writes : ‘Yajfta signifies 
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the perfected organism of life and biological 
function! within the perfected anatomy of man, 
for which the Vedas inspire in man a sense of 
devotion to life.* He describes how ‘the three 
strides of Vigpu (hymn 1.22) have been correlated 
with 'the phenomena of equinoxes and the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes’. 

Elaborate introductions precede the translations 
of each hymn. The full text in NSgari script fol¬ 
lows with word meanings. A laudable attempt to 
present a neglected layer of the Vedic Wisdom. 

M. P. Pandit 
. Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pandicherry 

PRIMAL MYTHS: by Barbara C. Spkoul. 
Published by Rider and Company, 3 Fitzroy 
Square, London W1P 6 JD. 1979. Pp. 373. £ 5.50. 

This publication is an interesting collection of 
some of our very ancient primitive myths regard¬ 
ing creation and the world. Really, as it has been 
noted on the cover, ‘Barbara C. Sproul has chosen 
the most powerful tales, offering examples from 
each religious tradition, while avoiding duplication 
of themes and attitudes. By its range the collec¬ 
tion provides an introduction to the cosmological 
and theological thinking of the world’s religions.' 
Not only that, within its limiteg scope, it has 
provided some opportunities to study compara¬ 
tively different cultures and civilizations in their 
mythological depths and traditional perspectives. 
And it has covered Africa, the Near East, Europe, 
India, China and Japan, Siberian and Eskimo 
myths. North America, Central and South 
America, Australia and the Pacific Islands— 
almost the entire Globe. Appropriately, it has 
introduced briefly each of these traditions and 
the source of information, where from all these 
myths have been gathered. There is no doubt 
that most of them are very authentic translations. 
While going through these primeval myths one 
gets some glimpses of the ethnology, cultural 
anthropology and also verbal forms and literary 
traditions which lie behind them in all their 
natural charm, simplicity and depths. Once upon 
a time these were the real poetry of life and the 
cultural tapestry of society. May be it is a for¬ 
gotten heritage today, but it is universally there 
with most of us, almost a common interaction of 
the mind. 

Introducing this pageant of our primal myths, 
the compiler has aptly noted : The most pro¬ 
found human questions are the ones that give 
rise to creation myths : who are we? Why are 


we here? What is the purpose of our lives and 
our death? How should we understand our place 
in the world, in time and space? These are the 
central questions of value and meaning and while 
they are influenced by the issues of fact, they are 
not in themselves factual questions; rather they 
involve attitudes towards facts and reality.’ 
Indeed, they ^describe not .just the real world 
of ’fact’ but our perception and experience of 
that world. Of course, these myths stand for not 
analytical knowledge, but belief or intuition so to 
say, out of which we have built thq structure of 
our understanding about nature, life and also 
creation. These are the ‘origin’ of ourselves, a 
portion of our history. There was a time when 
our faith and knowledge were thus mixed up 
without any water-tight compartments or specializ¬ 
ation of knowledge. As a result, mankind had 
a general and holistic view of Reality as against 
our modern sophistry and artificial grandeur of 
so-called experimental or verified knowledge. It 
has become customary jnow to say, it seems, that 
we should not try any more to construct such 
beliefs about nature and creation, but should 
rather transform all our energy into critical and 
scientific activities only. No—not even philosophy 
—what to speak of mythology ! This is mainly 
because science itself has become dogmatic and 
has grown into a stature of knowledge about 
nature and creation so immense that such denial 
of its own genealogy—earlier processes or stages 
of its growth—has not only become possible but 
also fashionable. Yet how can we deny that 
mythology is also a very interesting part of this 
knowledge—the primeval fire that produced this, 
light or enlightenment—and is therefore necessary 
for its completion or fulfilment? Without some 
comprehension of the foundation of human knowl¬ 
edge called belief or myth, or whatever it is, no 
knowledge, scientific or otherwise, can be complete. 

The ancient myths, as noted by C. G. Jung, 
have certain common features. Mankind as a 
whole has certain common inborn tendencies to 
form general symbols out of their experiences of 
life and Reality. Hence Otto Rank described myth 
as ‘a dream of the masses of the people’. Myths 
provide valuable insight into the structure and 
function of the collective and the individual un¬ 
conscious of man. Myths enable man to over¬ 
come contradictions, according to Claude Levi- 
Strauss. The rootlessness and meaninglessness 
that characterize modem youth are at least partly 
caused by the loss of myth in the present-day 
society. Understanding the meaning of myth has 
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now become a vital social necessity. Here comes 
the importance of this book. It is a most wel¬ 
come publication. Its value would have been 
greater if the author had given a concluding 
chapter like the learned Introduction. 

Swami Bhavaharananda 
Ramakrishm Mission Sevapraiisthan 

Calcutta 

AT THE FEET Ob BHAGAVAN : by 1 . K. 
Sundarksa Iyer. 1980. Pp. 100. Rs. 5. 

STORIES FROM BHAGAVAN : 1980. Pp. 
Ill. Rs. 4. Both published by Sri Ramanasrama, 
Tiruvannamalai -606-603 (S. India). 

Speaking about the illumined soul, the Gita 
says, ‘To him whose delight is only in the Self-- 
who is content with his Self, and who remains 
satisfied with his own Self only—there exists no 
urge for action.* (3.17) This declaration of Sri 
Kr$qa perfectly tallies with the state of Sri 
Kamana Maharshi, the celebrated sage of Aruna- 
chala. In fact, the very word ‘Ramana’ in Sans¬ 
krit connotatively means ‘one who rejoices (in 
himself)’. The Maharshi’s Atma-saksatkara or 
spiritual realization may be rightly described as 
asparsu-yoga —‘that yoga which has no touch— 
relationship—with anything at any time; it is 
the very nature of Brahman’, in the language of 
Acarya Samkara. 

An extraordinary soul with penetrating eyes, 
the great sage Sri Ramana stationed himself at 
one place and yet attracted a host of spiritual 
seekers from both the East and the West through 
the power of his exalted life and his simple but 
luminous teachings. He has helped thousands of 
people to tread the spiritual path of peace and 
blessedness. A man of extreme renunciation but 
without any traditional insignia, he was at the 
same time so very understanding k and kind to 
man and beast alike. Sri Ramana Maharshi was 
not given to speaking much, but every act of 
his was a lesson in itself and education to one 
and alL The two books under review provide a 
study of this unique person which is fascinating 
and highly rewarding. 

Through a number of anecdotes, impressively 
narrated by the author. At the Feet of Bhagavan 
gives the reader a fairly good idea of the human 
aspect of the Maharshi’s personality, especially 
his sense of humour, and his remarkable power of 
intuition and imparting spiritual wisdom. The 
* book is divided into three parts. The first two 
parts contain various interesting anecdotes. The 


third part is devoted to Maharshi’s teachings. 

Great morals are best taught through illustra¬ 
tive parables and stories, as we know from the 
lives of several world teachers. Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, too, frequently adopted the same line. 
The other book Stories from Bhagavan is a col¬ 
lection of some of the delightful stories that he 
used to narrate. He was a brilliant story teller, 
and had the remarkable capacity of bringing 
abstruse Vedantic truths within the reach of the 
common man through stories and parables. 

Both the books, moderately priced, make a 
good addition to what may be called Ramana- 
Vedanta literature. 

.Swami Exaxmananda 
President, Ramakrishna Math 
Ootacamund 

SAl'-DARSHANA (of Ramana Maharshi) ; 
Sanskrit rendering by Kavyakanta Ganapathi 
Muni. Published by Ramana Maharshi Centre 
for Learning, No. 3, Old Veterinary Hospital 
Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore 560004. f982. 
Pp. 25. Re. 1. 

The path of knowledge had for long remained 
obscured by the mist of scriptural scholarship 
until Sri Ramana Maharshi rose on the Aruna- 
chala hill in the beginning of the present century. 
Though the {theoretical aspect of Advaita has 
been expounded with great skill by hundreds of 
sages and scholars, the practical technique for its 
actual realization is unclear and difficult to most 
people. Therefore the simple method of ko'ham 
or ‘who-am-l’ enquiry practised and taught by 
Ramana Maharshi assumes great significance for 
sincere spiritual seekers. The technique consists 
in merging all thoughts in the T-thought and 
tracing the source of the T to the foundational 
Reality. A clear and cogent exposition of this 
technique was given by the Maharshi in his Tamil 
poem Ullatlu Narpadu (‘Forty verses on Reality'). 
It was rendered into mellifluent Sanskrit verses by 
Kavyakanta Ganapati Muni. The present book 
contains the Sanskrit original with English trans¬ 
lation and brief notes. An indispensable book for 
all those who want to know the simplest and 
best way to JMna. 

S.B. 

RAMANA THATHA : BY Kumari Sarada. 
Published by Ramana Maharshi Centre for Learn¬ 
ing, No. 3, Old Veterinary Hospital Road, Basa- 
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vangudi. Bangalore 560004. 1982. Pp. 22. Rs. 5. 

Ramana Thatha or ‘Grandfather Ramana' is 
one of the few children’! books printed in India 
which are in harmony with the psychological 
make up of children. It is a beautiful attempt 
to bring the exalted life of an austere sage within 
the comprehensible range of a child. What could 
be a better way of teaching the little ones noble 
virtues like love, consideration for others and 
kindness to animals than creating in their minds 


an indelible impress of a great soul who was an 
ideal embodiment of those virtues? 

The story part of this little book consists of a 
few anecdotes from the life of Ramana Maharshi 
seen through the eyes of a child. What, however* 
strikes the reviewer ia the overall plan of the 
hook, especially of the pictures, so imaginatively 
conceived and skilfully executed. It would be a 
good idea to bring out an enlarged version cover¬ 
ing the whole life of the great sage. 

S.B. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF SERVICE 
VARANASI 

Report : April 1980— March 1981 

The Home was started in 1900 as an independent 
institution under the name ‘Poor Men’s Relief 
Association' by a few young men who were 
inspired by the teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 
The work was begun with a capital of only four 
annas. These young men used to take care of the 
poor and diseased, sometimes collecting them from 
the roadside. Swamiji was delighted to see their 
dedicated service and renamed the institution the 
‘Home of Service'. It was affiliated to the Rama- 
Krishna Mission in 1902. From this modest incep¬ 
tion, the Home of Service has now grown into a 
fully equipped modern hospital taking care of the 
poor and the suffering as living manifestations of 
God. 

The activities for the year are outlined below: 

Indoor General Hospital : The total number 
of cases admitted during the year was 5,367; of 
these, 2,732 cases were relieved, 1,444 cases were 
cured, 510 were discharged otherwise, S09 died 
and 172 remained at the end of the year. Surgical 
cases totalled 1,710. From the roadside 14 patients 
were picked up. An average of 162 beds were 
occupied daily. Free treatment was given to 
35.57 per cent of the total number of patients. 

Outpatient Department : The number of 
patients treated, including those at the Shivala 
branch, was 2,21,188 (new cases 51,663 and 
repeated cases 1,50,525). Daily attendance 
averaged 656. Surgical cases numbered 4,270. 


Homoeopathy : The homoeopathic sections at 
Luxa and at Shivala were attended by 10 homoeo¬ 
paths and served a total of 23,612 patients. 

Clinical and Pathological Laboratory : The 
laboratory conducted many and varied tests under 
the general headings of clinical pathology, serology, 
chemical pathology, L.F.T., and bacteriology. 

X-ray and Electro-Therapy Department : A 
total of 3,121 X-ray exposures were taken. 

Invalidst’ Homes : Two separate invalid homes 
maintained 20 men and 28 women. The men 
mostly comprised old retired monks of the Rama- 
krishna Order. The women were helpless, poor 
widows who had none to look after then). 

Outdoor Relief to the Poor : Monthly pecuniary 
help was given to 46 poor invalids and helpless 
ladies and occasional pecuniary help was given 
to 6 persons. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 2,852.05. Besides, 50 new blankets were dis¬ 
tributed, and school text books worth Rs. 78.05 
were given to 7 poor boys. The institution could 
serve only a very small number of the poor of 
Varanasi because of paucity of funds. 

Immediate Needs : As the Home's existence 
depends mainly on the generosity and support of 
sympathetic donors, the public is earnestly re¬ 
quested to come forward with their help and 
donations. The immediate needs of the Home are 
as follows : (1) Funds for the maintenance of the 
200 beds. (2) Only a few of the 200 beds have 
been endowed; the cost of endowment of a 
single bed is Rs. 30,000/-, but donors may per¬ 
petuate the memories of their loved ones by mak¬ 
ing partial endowments of Rs. 10,000/- or 
Rs. 5.000/-. (3) To help the institution maintain 
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the old and Invalid men and women, similar en¬ 
dowments are essential for the invalids* homes. 
(4) Donations arc needed to meet the accumulated 
deficit of Rs. 3,47,591.08. (5) The proper growth 
of the institution has necessitated the appoint¬ 
ment of several qualified doctors, nurses and 
other staff, for whom residential quarters have to 
be provided; for this a sum of Rs. 5,00,000/- will 
be necessary. (6) The present dairy requires 
immediate improvement to serve the patients with 
sufficient milk. For this funds arc required in 
order to purchase more high-yielding cows. 

Contributions, large or small, in' cash or kind, 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretary Ramakrisbna Mission Home of 
Service, Varanasi-211001. Donations are ex¬ 
empted from Income-tax. 

CENTRE VEDANTIQUE RAMAKRICHNA 
GRETZ, FRANCE 

Report for 1981 

Each Sunday of the year there was a public 


lecture or some other programme in the after¬ 
noon and every Saturday evening a talk on The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. The Centre observed 
daily puja and two meditation periods everyday 
throughout the year. The birthdays of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, Swami Vivekananda, 
Jesus, Krishna, Buddha, Shankara and St Francis 
of Assist were observed. Special worships were 
performed for Durga, Kali and Shiva. 

Vedanta, the Ashrama's quarterly magazine in 
French was sent to about five hundred subscribers. 

During the year the number of active members 
increased from 188 to 200. In addition to the 
Centre's French members and friends, many 
devotees from other countries came to the Centre 
to make retreats in it's serene atmosphere. 

Swami Lokeswarananda of India, during his 
passage through Europe, visited and spoke at 
the Centre in November. „ 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

India and America 

In the comity of nations no other two countries present a more striking 
instance of ambivalence in their mutual relationship than Ipdia and America 
do. If America is the most powerful democracy in the world, India is the largest 
democracy, but a democracy all the same and as open and stable as the other. 
India has an ancient culture with a built-in resistance to erosion which has 
absorbed some of the best elements of world culture. On the other hand, 
America has become a melting pot of different cultures and is trying to create 
its own distinct cultural identity. There has been dose contact between the two 
countries at non-political levels. During the early decades following her independ¬ 
ence India received substantial technical and economic aid from the U.S. in the 
fields of agriculture, industry and education. But during the latter decades India 
has been exporting brain power in the form of trained scientists, doctors and 
engineers to the U.S. During the last twenty years the melting pot of American 
culture has been considerably enriched by the .large inflow of Indian philosophy 
and mysticism. 

In spite of these common features, common interests and cultural sharing, 
the two countries have been moving apart politically during the last twenty 
years. The reason for this on the Indian side is a quite obvious one: the 
hostility of its neighbouring countries, which is not imaginary but has been 
proven through four wars, has forced this country to move closer to another 
Super Power—not ideologically but in the interest of its territorial security. The 
reasons on the American side are not so obvious but still discernible. One is the 
Americans* fear of the vulnerability of the capitalist system of economy and 
values which makes them look upon with suspicion all those who do not support 
that system. The second reason is the 'saviour complex’ that has dominated 
that country’s foreign policy. After the Second World War the U.S. emerged 
as the saviour of the free world, and India’s refusal to recognize that image has 
not been properly understood by the U.S. 

However, there are hopeful signs of the possibility of a change in America’s 
attitude towards India. A report prepared by Peter Galbraith and the staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has come to the conclusion that the 
U.S. interests are best protected by an India which is democratic, politically 
stable and is Secure and non-aligned in foreign affairs. After pointing out India’s 
economic development, scientific achievements and geo-political importance, the 
report states that an improvement in Tndo—U.S. relations can reduce India’s 
dependence on Soviet political and military support. ’This in turn might allow 
India to resume its historic position as an effective and moderate non-aligned 
leader.’ 

India’s political destiny does not depend upon the American recognition of 
its importance; it is to America’s own interest to do so. The Vietnam War, the 
Middle Bast turmoil and schisms in the Communist bloc should convince the 
U.S. Government that alliance with a non-aggressive, stable, neutral, technologi¬ 
cally advancing democratic power like India in a geopolitically important area 
is far more beneficial than misalliances with unstable, fanatical ami dictatorial 
powers. 
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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 

1. [At the time of pralaya or cosmic 
dissolution ] the Lord, who is the great Seer 
(r?i). great Sacriticer (hold) and Father of 
all (pita), destroyed all the worlds in a 
great cosmic sacrifice, and remained 
( nyasidat ) alone. 1 Then desiring (a&ifd) 
to enjoy creation- he again .[projected the 
universe and] entered (aviveia) into all 
beings, :i veiling his real original nature 
( prathamacchad ). 

Kfi-Vcthi 10.81.1 

2. What was the place (where He 
worked ] ? What was the primal material 
(arambhanam)'? How was it done? How 
did the ali-seeing (viivacaksdh) creator of 
the universe (visvakarman) created the earth 
and revealed the heaven ( dyam auniot ) by 
his glory ( mahina)V 

Rg-Vedu 10.81 2 

* Given here is an important mystical hymn on Visvakarman. Though in the Puranas 
he is regarded as the architect of the gods, in the Vedas Visvakarman stands for Viraj, 
the Supreme Spirit identified with the gross universe. All individual gross bodies (visva) 
arc parts of the Viraj. According to S3yapa, Visvakarman stands for Paramexvara . the 
Supreme Lord. He has given a spiritual interpretation (something unusual for him) to 
this hymn which proves its importance. Our translation follows his interpretation. 

1- Here S&yana quotes Cltdndogya UpanLyad (6.2.1) 3Tlrifa[ I 

?• Dravinam iahamiimh literally means *dcsiring wealth'. 

3- Sayatja quotes Taittinva Upanifad (2.6.1) here : *1 U'alWfti . . . 

fl gr fiwq I 

- *■ After speaking of God as the efficient cause (nimilia kdraqa) in the first stanza, here 
He is spoken of as the material cause ( upSdana karaita ) in the second stanza. In this 
world a potter must have his shop, his clay, his wheel—so what site, material and imple¬ 
ments had Isvara ? SSyana says die questions really mean a negative answer. The Lord 
needs nothing external for creation; it is all a projection of consciousness. 


f*rr fa^rr Tfrcrfir 

fzrefrET facTT I 

?r anfsirn srfaiTfa^sFrc: 
JPW^0B«kT arr fa%3T II 


t«p»t Berner ffa?r qrapmfar i 
3Trfr ^[fa fa 

fa*«W«n: II 







ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s editorial briefly discusses 
the spiritual path in a general way. 

In the second instalment of the science 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE LIGHT OF 
vedanta and voga Swami Ranganafh- 
anandaji shows that spiritual life is an inward 
penetration into deeper levels of conscious¬ 
ness. ‘When the psycho-physical energy of 
man is directed by enlightened intelligence 
or enlightened reason, something wonderful 
happens : every step of his life’s journey is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quan¬ 
tity and quality of life energy’, observes the 
author. To know how this happens you 
should read the article. 

When we take delight in the Truth of the 
spirit, the highest Truth that transcends the 
laws of nature, we will be liberated from 
earthly desires and will enter eternal beati¬ 
tude—this theme, proclaimed by all religions, 
is expounded with great lucidity by Dr. 


Leta Jane Lewis in the truth that frees. 
The author who is familiar to our readers 
is Professor of Foreign Languages in the 
School of Humanities, California University, 
Fresno. 

In Helen kelLer, the mystic the reader 
will get a glimpse of the spiritual ride of that 
blind and deaf genius. Its author Dr. Vic¬ 
toria Hugo, who holds a doctorate in music, 
was for more than twenty-five years closely 
associated with Helen Keller in working for 
handicapped children. 

Dr.-Sushanta Sen, Reader in the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy and Religion, Visva- 
Bharati University, concludes his Birming¬ 
ham University lecture is buddhism a 
radical departure from upanisadic 
Hinduism with a discussion on the points 
of similarity between Buddhism and ancient 
Hinduism and the uniqueness of the way 
shown by Buddha. 


SPIRITUAL QUEST—PRACTICE 

(EDITORIAL) 


One's own path 

ff you stood on the bank of a river or a 
lake early in a winter morning, you would 
behold the crimson orb of the sun emerging 
out of the horizon striking a golden path 
across the waters right up to your feet. Tt 
would then appear as if there now existed a 
luminous path connecting you to the sun by 
which you could travel to a world of dazzl¬ 
ing brilliance. Something similar actually 
happens when the sun of knowledge rises on 
the shores of the lake of consciousness with¬ 
in you. When spiritual awakening takes 
place, you see the luminous path of the Self 
across your consciousness which, unlike the 


illusory path of the sun outside, is the real 
path leading to the eternal Divine. 

F.veryone has his own true spiritual path 
in the depths of his consciousness. But in 
the darkness of ignorance most people do 
not recognize it, and instead search for it 
outside in books and external practices. .The 
different techniques and yogas described in 
books are only classifications. They are only 
labels, signposts, and one should not mis¬ 
take them for the real path. The real path 
is within and has to be discovered first. 
Hence Swami Vivekananda says, ‘No man 
is bom to any religion; he has a religion in 
his own soul. ... Each fife has a current 
running through it, and this current will 
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eventually take It to God .* 1 In another 
place he says. *111610 are infinite ways of 
practising yoga .’ 3 

When We say that everyman has his own 
path what we mean is everyman has his own 
yoga. The inner path is not like the inert 
macadamized roads in the physical world. 
The true spiritual path is a yoga, a living, 
dynamic process of transformation of con¬ 
sciousness. Everyman’s nature is unique, 
and so everyman’s yoga is unique. It is 
something to be sought within himself 
through inner struggle and experience. When 
you try .to follow somebody else’s path by 
imitating his way of life, you miss your own 
path. Says Swami Vivekananda: ’Each one 
has a special nature peculiar to himself which 
he must follow and through which he will 
find his way to freedom ... you should never 
try to follow another’s path, for that is his 
way, not yours. When that path is found, 
you have nothing to do but fold your arms 
and the tide will carry you to freedom. 
Therefore when you find it never swerve 
from it. Your way is the best for you, but 
that is no sign that it is the best for others .*'' 1 

In ancient India during the Vedic period 
everyone was taught to find out his own 
path within him. There was no indoctrina¬ 
tion to follow any sect. Each boy was given 
the Gayatri. a simple prayer for the awaken¬ 
ing of the dhi or buddhi, the power of 
intuition lying dormant in the soul. When 
through the intensity of this prayer the 
power of intuition awakened, it revealed to 
him his own path, his oWn yoga, in the 
depths of his consciousness. 

The two dharmas 

Unlike some other religions, Hinduism 
places before mankind two modes of life. 
One is known as. pravftti-dharma which aims 
at worldly enjoyment (bhoga) and material 

l. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1978). vol. 6. p. 82. 

*• ibid , p. 107. 

S- ibid, p. 99. 


prosperity ( abhyudaya ). The other is 
nivftti-dharma which aims at the highest 
good (nih&reyasa) which is liberation 
{mukm) attained through renunciation 
(tydga ). Hindu law-givers allow freedom 
to people to choose either of these ways of 
life, but point out the superiority of the 
latter. Says Manu, ‘Pravrtti is natural to 
human beings, but nivrtti produces great 
results .* 4 

The popular notion that pravrtti means 
doing work and nivrtti means not doing 
work is not correct. Work is of two types : 
bhogatrmka-karma or work with attachment 
and tyagatmaka-karma or work with de¬ 
tachment. The former belongs to pravrtti, 
and the latter, to nivrtti. The life of nivrtti 
is not meant only for the monks, ft is also 
meant for those who want to realize God 
but who cannot formally renounce worldly 
ties and obligations. The chief aim of 
mvrtti-dharma is to give up the desire for 
enjoyment and convert all life activities into 
a means of liberation. All spiritual disci¬ 
plines like meditation, japa, self-analysis, etc. 
done with this aim belongs to nivrttt- 
dharma. So also does nitfkama-karma or 
work performed without any selfish desire. 
All those who seek liberation are followers 
of nivrtti-dharma, whether they are monks 
or householders, whether they lead an active 
life or contemplative life. 

All those who seek worldly enjoyment 
belong to the realm of pravrtti even if they 
have faith in God and practise prayer and 
worship. Meditation done for the sake of 
relaxation or physical health, yoga practised 
with a view to acquiring psychic powers, 
service rendered with the idea of getting 
name and fame—all these belong to pravrtti. 

Thus the difference between pravrtti and 
nivrtti is a question of the aim or ideal 
sought. Before attempting to practise medi- 


4 ' SnfatTT 7T?n5Tf *TgTW I 

Manu Smrti 5.56. 
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tation and other spiritual disciplines an 
aspirant must make a final choice between 
these two ideals; he cannot have both. 
Here we are interested only in nivrtti- 
dharma which is what spiritual life really 
means. 

The two margas or highways 

Depending upon the nature of the soul’s 
orientation to Reality, the nivftti mode of 
life has been divided into two margas or 
highways: jhdna-marga or the way of 
knowledge, and bhakti-mdrga or the way of 
devotion. The Mimamsakas once tried to 
establish the performance of Vedic rituals 
as a third independent way known as 
karma-marga. The earlier belief was that 
the purpose of Vedic rituals was the attain¬ 
ment of heavenly enjoyments, and therefore 
this path belonged to the realm of pravrtti, 
and was not a spiritual path. However, 
later Mimamsakas like Kumarila and 
Prabhfikara tried to establish the possibility 
of attaining liberation through the mere per¬ 
formance of Vedic rituals. They held that 
neither knowledge nor God's grace could 
destroy the seeds of past karma which had 
to fructify someday or other. Their basic be¬ 
lief was formulated in a well-known dictum: 
na-ahhuktum kfiyate karma, “The effects of 
Karma get exhausted only through enjoy¬ 
ment.' Parthasarathi Misra in his commen¬ 
tary on Kumarila’s Slokavdriika says, ‘Had 
bondage been due to Karma, it could have 
been removed with the cessation of Karma. 
But as bondage is due not to the actual per¬ 
formance of Karma, but only to the fitness 
for Karma (produced by the iatent seeds of 
Karma) it cannot be removed with knowl¬ 
edge, because although the actual perform¬ 
ance ceases, the fitness remains even after 
jiiiina is attained.’ 6 Unless and until all the 

s - 3F«T: I 

W: 3FT fa5TT% 
fa ?r i 

Nydyarairutkara on SlokavUrtika, 101. 


seeds of past Karma were worked out, 
liberation would not be attained. Till then 
all that one should do was to perform Vedic 
rituals with complete detachment. The 
great teachers of Vedanta from Samkara 
onwards relentlessly fought this doctrine for 
centuries until it vanished from India. 4 

So then, there are only two main margas 
to liberation: jhdna-marga and bhakti- 
marga. All spiritual disciplines fall under 
either of these two. These two ways are 
based on certain fundamental differences 
in the soul’s orientation to Reality. A 
spiritual aspirant must have a clear under¬ 
standing of these differences and must 
choose that path which is in accord with 
his temperament. 

One significant difference between these 
two paths is that in .the path of Jtlana the 
ultimate Reality is regarded as imper¬ 
sonal, whereas in the path of Bhakti it is 
regarded as personal with or without a hu¬ 
man form. Another difference is that the 
path of Jiiiina is subject-oriented; it is 
essentially an enquiry into the true nature 
of the subject, the Self. The path of Bhakti, 
on the other hand, is object-oriented; it is 
an attempt to realize the nature of God as 
the highest object. Thirdly, in the path of 
Bhakti the main effort is to establish a lov¬ 
ing relationship with God. This relationship 
between the soul and God is a direct person- 
to-Person encounter, which the famous 
Jewish mystic philosopher Martin Buber 
characterized as I-Thou relationship. On 

c - When it is said that Swami Vivckanatida 
has taught Karma as an independent means to 
liberation, it should be noted that what Swamiji 
has taught has nothing to do with the Mtmamsaka 
doctrine of Karma. Like all other great Vedantic 
teachers he too believed that the effects of Karma 
could be destroyed through knowledge. The 
Karma Yoga that he taught is a Vedantic dis¬ 
cipline. But unlike most other teachers of 
Vedanta, Swamiji believed that Vedantic Karma 
Yoga is in itself a direct path to liberation and 
that knowledge and work are not antagonistic to 
each other. 
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the contrary, in the path of knowledge the 
relation between the soul and the ultimate 
Reality is more correctly described as T- 
That\ as the four mahdvdkyas indicate. And 
even this relation is illusory, for what Jnana 
establishes is not a relationship but an 
awareness of the identity of one's true 
nature, in the path of Bhakti the soul does 
not remain satisfied with mere knowledge, 
but wants to participate in God’s Rid or 
sport. So I-Thou relationship is a form of 
participation rather than identity. A fourth 
difference between the two paths lies in the 
mode of realization followed. In the path 
of knowledge self-effort is alone, or chiefly, 
stressed. But in the path of devotion, divine 
grace is stressed far more than self-effort. 
In fact in this path, spiritual effort consists 
mainly in opening one’s mind and heart to 
Grace which brings about the needed trans¬ 
formation of consciousness. In other words, 
human yoga is nothing but an attunement 
to Divine Yoga. 

Yet another difference lies in the method 
of approach. The path of knowledge is 
essentially that of negation, while the path 
of Bhakti is that of affirmation. Says Swam; 
Saradananda, ’Generally speaking, the afore¬ 
said effort in search of the Reality beyond 
the universe has taken its course along two 
main channels. One is what has been called 
in the Sastras neti, neti “not this, not this” 
or the path of knowledge; and the other 
if/, iti “this, this" or the path of devotion.’ 7 
In the former path the ultiipate Reality, 
Brahman, is regarded as devoid of attri¬ 
butes. So the aspirant goes on negating 
the attributes experienced in empirical life 
until he attains identity with the attributeless 
Absolute. In Buddhism this negation pro¬ 
cess is carried to the extent of negating 
even an ultimate Reality. In the path of 
Bhakti the aspirant' begins with meditation 


?• Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrislma, the 
Great Master (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math. 
1970). p. 88. 


on certain attributes of God which are with¬ 
in the field of ordinary experience. As he 
progresses, these attributes get more and 
more divinized until the light of the Deity 
shines through them all. It is a progressive 
affirmation, iti, iti, of the higher and higher 
attributes of God. N In Patafijali’s Yoga 
these two paths, known respectively as 
axathprajiidta and samprajndta, alternate 
each other through a series of stages. 0 

The four yogas 

The two mdrgas described above only 
indicate the direction in which the goal lies. 
But to follow it one should adopt certain 
spiritual practices called yogas. In Vedan- 
tic usage the word ’Yoga’ is derived from 
the root yujir-yoge meaning union. Explains 
Swami Vivekananda: • 

The ultimate goal of all mankind, the aim and 
end of all religions, is but one—reunion with God. 
or what amounts to the same, with the divinity 
which is every man’s true nature. But while the 
aim is one, the method of attaining it may vary 
with the different temperaments of men. Both the 

*• How this iti, iti process culminates in the 
highest realization has been described with great 
clarity by Swami Saradananda in ibid, p. 90-91. 

In .Christian mystical theology the two paths 
are known as via negativa or sipophatism and via 
positiva or cataphatism respectively. Strictly 
speaking, the technique of negation can be applied 
only with regard to an attributelcss reality. But 
under the influence of Neo-Platonism, the via 
negativa or apophatic technique was developed in 
Christianity which believes in a personal Clod. 
It was introduced into Western thought in the 
fifth century by Pseudo-Dionysius but was never 
fully integrated into it. The resulting ambiguity 
and contradiction arc seen in the writings of some 
Western mystics including St. John of the Cross. 
In Eastern or Greek Christianity the apophatic 
method was developed by St. Gregory of Nyssa 
in the fourth century, by Simeon the New 
Theologian in the tenth century and by Gregory 
Palamas in the fourteenth century, and was 
better understood and expressed. The method of 
negation will be discussed in greater detail in a 
future editorial. 
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goal and the methods employed for reaching it 
are called Yoga, a word derived from the same 
Sanskrit root as 'the English ‘yoke* meaning to 
‘join’—to join us to our reality, God. There are 
various such Yogas or methods of union, but the 
chief ones are : Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Rija 
Yoga and J&Sna Yoga. 

Every man must develop according to his 
nature ... and the different forms of yoga that 
we teach are adapted to the different natures and 
temperaments of man. We classify them in the 
following way under four heads : 

1. Karma Yoga—The manner in which man 
realizes his own divinity through work. 

2. Bhakti Yoga—The realization of divinity 
through devotion to, and love of, Personal God. 

3. R&ja Yoga—The realization of divinity through 
control of mind. 

4. Jhina Yoga—The realization of man's own 
divinity through knowledge. 

These are all different roads leading to the same 
centre, God. 1 ® 

The sole cause of human limitation, 
bondage and misery being the ego or the 
lower self, each Yoga may also be looked 
upon as a particular means of transcending 
it. In Karma Yoga this is done through 
self-sacrifice; in Raja Yoga, through self- 
control ; in Bhakti Yoga, through self- 
surrender.; and in Jnana Yoga, through self- 
analysis. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to state the views of traditional teachers on 
Yoga. In the first place, they accept only 
three Yogas—Jhana, Bhakti and Karma 
Yogas—as valid means. Patahjali’s Yoga is 
regarded as outside the fold of Vedanta, 
though some of its basic principles have 
been integrated into Vedantic praxis. 
Secondly, in the traditional schools the three 
Yogas are practised in a particular sequence. 
In Jnana-Marga the aspirant first practises 
Karma Yoga for purification of mind; then 
practises updsand, which is a combination 
of meditation and Bhakti, for the sake of 
concentration of mind; and finally takes to 
Jhana Yoga. In Bhakti-Mdrga the aspirant 


10. Complete Works (1973), veil. 5, p. 292. 


first practises Karma Yoga for purification 
of mind; then practises Jnana Yoga, which 
is a combination of meditation and JfiSna,. 
for the realization of his true self; and 
finally pursues Bhakti Yoga for the real* 
ization of God. Another point to note is 
that though the teachers accept the sequence 
of yogas, they regard only the final Yoga— 
Jhana according to Samkara, Bhakti accord¬ 
ing to Ramanuja and others—as the direct 
means of liberation. In other words, they 
do not accept that the highest realization is 
attained by a synthesis ( sumuccaya ) of the 
Yogas. The fourth point is that almost all 
the traditional teachers are unanimous in 
holding that Karma Yoga is not an inde¬ 
pendent or direct means of liberation. Lastly, 
it should be noted that each traditional 
school has its own conceptions regarding the 
different Yogas. For instance, Samkara’s 
conception of Bhakti Yoga is not the same 
as that of Ramanuja, nor is Ramanuja's 
conception of Jnana the same as that of 
Samkara. As a result, the views of tradi¬ 
tional schools have for centuries remained 
conflicting and antagonistic to one another. 

The meaning of the term 'Yoga* and the 
scope of the different Yogas underwent 
considerable expansion in the hands of the 
great seer of modem times, Swami Vivek- 
ananda. Swamiji introduced the following 
changes into the field of yoga. One, to the 
traditionally accepted set of three Yogas he 
added a fourth, the Raja Yoga, by combin¬ 
ing the systems of Tantra and Patanjala 
Yoga. 11 Two, he held that each Yoga is 


11* In the Tantras four kinds of Yoga are 
dealt with : Hatha Yoga, Mantra Yoga, Laya 
Yoga and R5ja Yoga. Of these. Hatha Yoga is 
thfc lowest; it is an attempt to control the subtle 
body, mainly by controlling the gross body, 
through seven methods. These are: sodhana or 
cleansing of the body (by the six processes called 
satkarma), drdhata or Strength of body (by bodily 
postures called asanas), sthirata or firmness (by 
bodily positions called mudras), dhairya or steadi¬ 
ness of mind (by withdrawal of senses or 
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an independent and equally valid path to 
liberation. According to him even Karma 
Yoga can directly lead to the highest realiz¬ 
ation. Three, he at the same time thought 
that the best course to be followed by all 
aspirants was a synthesis ( samuccaya ) of 
the four Yogas. Four, Swamiji showed that 
the different Yogas are not mutually con¬ 
tradictory in so far as they led to the same 
goal. What were contradictory were the 
different views of the traditional teachers. 
By re-interpreting the meanings of Jfiana, 
Bhakti and Karma he established their over¬ 
all harmony. Through his doctrines of 
xmnanvaya (harmony) and samuccaya 
(synthesis) of the Yoga Swamiji freed Yoga 
from the narrow limits of tradition and 
dogma. Lastly, he interpreted the Yogas 


pratyaiiara ), laghava nr lightness (by pmnayama), 
pratyaksa or direct seeing (by the experience of 
various psychic powers) and rurliplatva or com¬ 
plete detachment. Mantra Yoga is an attempt to 
realize £abda Brahman through the repetition of 
Mantras. It is also called Niida Yoga when con¬ 
centration is practised not on a Mantra, but on 
various other sounds. Laya Yoga is the main 
Yoga of the Tantras and deals with Kuirfalinf, the 
six lotuses, ritualistic worship, etc. Here the aim 
is to unite Saktl with Siva by awakening the 
Kupdalini through various TSntrik kriyas or dis¬ 
ciplines. Hence it is also called Kurujalinx Yoga. 
RSja Yoga is the highest, and the other three 
Yogas arc regarded as only preparations for it. 
In Riiia Yoga meditation is employed as the chief 
means, taking the help of reasoning and knowl¬ 
edge. and its goal is the attainment of non-dual 
Brahman. It is Tfintrik Jfiana Yoga.. Seven types 
of meditation are taught in R&ja Yoga : namapara 
(on name), ru pa para (on form), vihhutipara (on 
divine glories), saktipara (on Power), gunapara 
(on qualities like purity), bhdvapara (on devotion) 
and svar&papara (on Atman as pure conscious¬ 
ness). It * should he noted here that Patafljali's 
Yoga-sutra does not deal with kutufalini and die 
awakening of the various c akras which are central 
to Raja Yoga. Moreover, in Pitafijala Yoga the 
.aim is the separation of the soul from Prak|ti, 
whereas in RSja Yoga the aim is the merger of 
the soul in Brahman. There are other differences 
also between these two systems of Yoga. 


in the light of modem knowledge end 
adapted them to the needs of the modern 
man. Through the efforts of Swami Vivek- 
ananda Yoga has now become a universal 
spiritual discipline practicable in all walks 
of life and for all people, irrespective of 
their differences in culture, race or religion. 

Choosing one's own path 

The two Dharmas (pravftti and nivrtti). 
the two Margas (negation and affirmation) 
and the four Yogas together cover the entire 
gamut of praxis or sadhana in Vedanta. The 
methods of spiritual discipline followed in 
all other religions could be accommodated 
within this broad and flexible framework. 
However, as already stated, each person has 
his own spiritual path, and these de¬ 
scriptions are only meant to enable him^to 
recognize and know more about his own 
true path. 

Each person has to discover his real path 
in the depths of his consciousness. This 
discovery comes in the ferm of a transform¬ 
ation of consciousness. So the funda¬ 
mental problem in spiritual life is how to 
transform one’s present state of conscious¬ 
ness. These days meditation has become very 
popular, and many people think that it is the 
only means of bringing about transform¬ 
ation of consciousness. It is not, however, 
widely known that true meditation nr 
dhydna is a fairly advanced stage and calls 
for a higher degree of concentration than 
most people are capable of. Hence it is not 
uncommon to find people who have under¬ 
gone no appreciable degree of inner trans¬ 
formation even after practising japa and 
meditation for several years. About a 
devotee of Sri Ramakrishna by name fshan. 
who for a long time practised purascarana 
(methodical repetition) of the Gayatri. the 
Master once remarked, T was noticing 
Ishan. Why, be hasn’t achieved anything! 
What can be the reason ? He practised the 
purascharana for five months. That would 
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have caused a revolution in any other 
person.* 12 

There are several causes for failure in 
spiritual life. The most common of these 
is trying to follow an advanced spiritual 
technique like dhyana which is beyond one’s 
present capacity. A form of practice which 
is beyond our capacity becomes unreal to 
us. Clinging to an unreal practice will not 
bring about any real transformation in us. 
A spiritual technique can produce real 
changes in us only when it satisfies three 
conditions : simplicity, intensity, constancy. 

A spiritual technique becomes real to us 
only when it is within our capacity to prac¬ 
tise. For this it must be simple. Prayer, 
worship (external or internal), remembrance 
of the Lord, self-surrender to Him, singing 
His glories, self-analysis, self-enquiry, serv¬ 
ing people especially holy men—these are 
some of the simpler techniques which we 
can practise without much difficulty. We 
may choose any one of them according to 
our temperament. It should be pointed out 
here that, with the exception of a few sin¬ 
cere aspirants who are endowed with intense 
longing for God, Karma Yoga is an 
unavoidable preliminary spiritual discipline 
for the majority of spiritual aspirants. 
Ancient Vedantic teachers insisted upon it as 
a means of purifying the mind, and this is 
still true fn modern times. For many it is 
about the only discipline worth the name 
that they can practise. Even those who are 
capable of practising higher disciplines will 
find that Karma Yoga is a great help in 
purifying the mind, reducing egoisip, win¬ 
ning God’s grace, keeping up one’s spiritual 
vigour and testing the extent of one’s spiri¬ 
tual progress. 

No spiritual discipline will produce any 
significant change unless it is practised with 
intensity. Intensity will come only when 
your total life is involved in it. When you 

•t*. M. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Mad¬ 
ras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. 583. 


have found a simple technique which is best 
suited to your nature, your whole personal¬ 
ity will respond to it. Such problems as 
lack of concentration, lack of enthusiasm, 
etc. will not then trouble you. 

Spiritual practice to become effective must 
be kept up continually. When you have 
found the right technique, you will find that 
at least a part of your mind is constantly 
working at it. You will then be able to 
pursue it wherever you are and whatever 
you are doing. 

When a spiritual aspirant succeeds in 
acquiring a spiritual technique which sat¬ 
isfies these three conditions—simplicity, 
intensity and constancy—he will find it lead¬ 
ing him deeper and deeper into his con¬ 
sciousness. And when he at last discovers 
his own true path; he will find that though 
it may contain elements of Karma, Dhyana, 
Bhakti and Jnana, it is in fact none of these. 
It is his own path,. his own yoga. Every 
Tom, Ram and Rahim has his own yoga in 
the depths of his consciousness. Once it 
is discovered more than half of the struggles 
in spiritual life will be over. 

Auxiliary disciplines 

Every spiritual aspirant must hold on to 
one main path, one central discipline. But 
he soon realizes that this is not possible 
unless his inner life is supported by some 
auxiliary disciplines. In traditional treatises 
on Vedanta and Yoga these auxiliary disci¬ 
plines are regarded as qualifications. Accord¬ 
ing to what is known as the doctrine of 
tulhikarin , a person is not considered eli¬ 
gible for the practice of the main discipline 
unless he acquires necessary qualifications. 
It is the neglect of this doctrine that is 
another cause for failure in spiritual life in¬ 
modem times. 

The nature of auxiliary disciplines varies 
from one school to another. In the school 
of Advaita they constitute the four-fold 
effort, sadhana-catwtaya : discrimination. 
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dispassion, self-control and yearning for 
liberation. In Patafijali’s Yoga the auxiliary 
disciplines are the five rules of yanta 
(truthfulness, chastity. n6n-violence, non- 
stealing. absence of greed) and the five rules 
of niyama (purity, contentment, austerity, 
self-study, self-surrender to God). The 
Bhakti schools have their own sets of rules, 
the chief of which is love of God. 

From a survey of the auxiliary disciplines 
followed in the different schools of spiritual¬ 
ity we can see that the three most important 
ones are: aspiration, detachment and dis¬ 
crimination. These represent the spiritual¬ 
ization of the three main faculties of man: 
feeling, will and reason. Unless these three 
faculties are purified and trained, it is not 
possible to practise any spiritual discipline 
properly. 

Aspiration is the primary motivefoice in 
sndhana which impels the soul Godward. 
It is faith energized and raised to a high 
degree of intensity. In the path of Jftina 
aspiration takes the form of longing for 
liberation, while in the path of Bhakti it 
takes the form of intense love for God. 

Human mind is seldom steady: some¬ 
times it longs for God and sometimes it 
runs after worldly pleasures. To keep the 
mind constantly turned towards the highest 
goal through intense aspiration is the main 
task in spiritual life. Patafijali calls it 
abhyasa , effort. This, however, is not 
possible unless the tendency of the mind to 
run after worldly pleasures is checked. This 
checking is done through vairagya or detach¬ 
ment. So Patafijali says: ‘The waves of 
the mind are controlled through abhyasa 
mid vairagya .’* 3 Commenting on this 
aphorism, Vyasa gives a striking illustration : 
‘The river of mind flows in two opposite 
directions—towards virtue and liberation 
and towards vice and bondage. Through 
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dispassion the channel to sense-objects is 
to be closed, and through intelligent effort 
the channel to spiritual knowledge is to be 
opened.* 14 

Thus aspiration and detachment represent 
the positive and negative aspects of spiri¬ 
tual effort. In order to maintain this two¬ 
fold effort the constant exercise of the 
faculty of reason is necessary. This is 
known as viveka or discrimination. It 
strengthens detachment and inflames aspir¬ 
ation. and keeps the soul on the right 
track. 

Apart from these auxiliary disciplines, two 
more factors are of great help in making 
spiritual effort fruitful. These are the guid¬ 
ance of an experienced teacher and the com¬ 
pany of holy men. Without the guidance 
of an illumined teacher spiritual progress 
gets considerably delayed. For many years 
are wasted in finding out the true path by the 
trial-and-error method. No less than Swami 
Vivekananda has borne testimony to the 
importance of the Guru in these burning 
words: ‘The one thing necessary is to be 
stripped of our vanities—the sense that we 
possess any spiritual wisdom—and to surren¬ 
der ourselves completely to the guidance of 
our Guru. The Guru only knows what will 
lead us towards perfection. We are quite 
blind to it. We do not know anything. This 
sort of humility will open the door of our 
heart for spiritual truths. Truth will never 
come into our minds so long as there will 
remain the faintest shadow of ahwhkSra 
(egotism).* 15 Service to an illumined Guru 
(Continued on page 308 ) 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE 
LIGHT OF VEDANTA 
AND YOGA 
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(Continued from 

Gaudapdda on the non-duality of pure con¬ 
sciousness 

Gaudapada, in his Mandukya-kdrikd, 
proclaims that the non-causal Pure Con¬ 
sciousness is realized by the non-causal pure 
knowledge, and salutes the teacher who dis¬ 
covered and taught this philosophic and 
spiritual vision of Advaita, non-duality, in 
two famous verses. 

Beyond all conceptual thinking is jniinam, spiritual 
knowledge, and is ever non-different from the 
knowable Reality; Brahman, the sole knowablc 
Reality, is unborn (beyond causality) and eternal; 
the non-causal (knowledge) realizes the non- 
causal (Brahman). 2 ® 

I salute that best among the bi-peds (men), .who 
has realized, through knowledge which is infinite 
like space, the non-separateness of all objects, 
which are also infinite like space, with the object 
of knowledge (Brahman). 2 ? 

Anticipating the views of John Welwood, 
John White, Robert E. Omstein and 
others, quoted earlier, the ancient Indian law 
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giver Manu says that all. higher spiritual 
truths arc obtained only through inner pen¬ 
etration and the raising of consciousness to 
higher and higher levels. 

Ail these that have been expounded earlier (about 
the realization of the non-dual Pure Conscious¬ 
ness), are the products of dhyana. Meditation; 
none bereft of the knowledge of the Atman can, 
verily, enjoy the fruits of his labour (in peace 
and joy). 2 ® 

We see the truth of this today when the 
contemporary high material prosperity 
through an efficient technology, alienated 
from higher spiritual values, has led to 
increasing psychic and social distortions and 
the inability to enjoy life in peace and joy. 

The chariot itnagery and man's spiritual 
journey 

Speaking on Sadhanas or Preparations for 
the Higher Life, Swami Vivekananda said : 

Meditation is the one thing. Meditate! The 
greatest thing is meditation. It. is the nearest 
approach to spiritual life- 7 -the mind meditating. 
It is the one moment in our daily life that we 
are not at all material—the Soul thinking of 
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Itself, free from all matter—this marvellous 
touch of the Soul !# 

The Upanifiads view the human personal* 
ity, consisting of the body, the sense-or gans, 
mind, intellect, and the soul, in the light of 
the mighty evolutionary movements of 
nature. The Kafha-Upanifad employs a 
beautiful imagery—the imagery of the 
chariot—to • illustrate the evolutionary 
advance at the human level: 

Know the Atman as the master within the chariot, 
and the body, verily as the chariot; know the 
buddhi, enlightened reason, as the charioteer, and 
the maruo (incipient mind), verily, as the reins. 

The sense-organs, they say, are the horses, and 
the roads for them to travel are the sense objects. 
The wise call Him (namely, the Atman) the 
enjoyer of the experiencer (when He is united 
with the body, senses and mind). 

He who is devoid of right understanding and 
with manas always indisdplined, his senses be¬ 
come uncontrolled, like the uncontrolled horses 
of a charioteer. 

He who is possessed of right understanding and 
with manas always disciplined, his senses become 
controlled, like the controlled horses of a 
charioteer. 

And he who is devoid of right understanding, 
with manas not disciplined - and always impure, 
never attains that goal, but gets into the repetitive 
experience of worldliness. 

But he who is possessed of right understand¬ 
ing, with manas disciplined and ever pure, reaches 
that goal whence there is no return to worldliness 
again. 

He who has vijnSna, or enlightened reason, for 
his charioteer, and a (disciplined) manas as the 
reins—he verily attains the end*of the. journey in 
that supreme divine state of Universality.^ 

This imagery tells us that man has an 
inner journey to perform in the context of 
his outer journey in the world of space and 
time. 'The world of sight and sound, of 
touch and taste and smell, is the environ¬ 
ment for both the outer journey and the 
inner journey. The inner journey is a spin¬ 
as- The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol/5, p. 253. 

30- Katha-Vpanlfod, 3.3-9. 


tual journey of inward penetration, made 
by training the psycho-physical energies and 
raising mind, and consciousness to higher 
and higher levels. As the chariot gets its 
energy of movement from the horses, the 
body gets its energy of movement from the 
sense-organs, consisting of the nervous 
system and the brain. The organs of per¬ 
ception and the organs of action convert 
the animal body into a centre of the most 
dynamic activity in nature; but at the level 
of tile senses themselves, this activity is 
mostly uncoordinated and, therefore, not fit 
for purposes beyond mere organic satisfac¬ 
tions and survival. It is this coordination 
that is provided by manas, or incipient 
mentality, which Swami Vivekananda 
renders as *mind indecisive’. It is even 
treated as merely a sixth sense-organ. As 
in the case of the horses, the reins, meant 
to control them, involve a charioteer to hold 
the reins. In the human system, this is the 
function of buddhi or enlightened reason. 
And behind the buddhi is the master of the 
chariot, whose is the journey, while the rest 
form equipments for his journey. 

Mere external journey in the world of 
space and time is what is termed sarhsdra 
or worldliness, which' means stagnation at 
the organic level. The Upanisad considers 
this as the spiritual death of man, which is 
more serious than physical death in the case 
of a species so high in evolution. Life’s 
journey, whether outward or inward, lo he 
successful, needs the contributions of all the 
constituents of the human personality; the 
body, the sense-organs, the mums, and the 
buddhi. Each of these plays a significant 
part in the journey; but the most important 
thing is to ensure that the initiative and 
control pass from the body, the senses and 
the manas to the buddhi. This cannot 
happen unless the buddhi and the manas ace 
trained and disciplined in their true forms. 
The true form of the manas is its pure state 
when it is aligned with buddhi above it, and 
ceases to be a mere appendage of the sense- 
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organs; then alone it can stand the stress 
and strain involved in its unique situation, 
namely, between the two powerful and 
initially opposite fences of the sense-organs 
and the buddhi. All psychic breakdown is 
the snapping of the manas, The true form 
of buddhi is its pure state as enlightened 
reason,, when it is independent of the manas 
and the sense-organs and functions as their 
guide and master. This is the source of 
far-sight and foresight It then reflects the 
Pure Light of Consciousness of the Atman 
behind. When free from inebriations arising 
from the indigestion of wealth, power, 
knowledge, pedigree, drugs and wine, the 
buddhi becomes luminous and calm, steady 
and sure. Such a buddhi is the best guide 
in life’s journey. It denotes the fusion of 
intelligence, imagination, ami will in their 
purest forms. Its impact on life is irresist¬ 
ible as well as wholesome. The Gita, 
therefore, speaks that the Atman is realized 
by the buddhi and is unattainable by the 
sense-organs or the sense-bound manas— 
buddhi grahyam atindriyam? l 

When the psycho-physical energy of man 
is directed by enlightened intelligence or 
enlightened reason, something wonderful 
happens: every step of his life’s.journey is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the quantity 
and quality of his life energy. The buddhi 
becomes freed from thraldom to die sense 
organs and from the service of mere organic 
survival. This freeing of buddhi, through 
the freeing of its physical instrument, the 
cerebral system, was achieved by nature, in 
a small way, in man, through evolutionary 
processes initiated even in the pre-human 
stage. In the words of neurologist Grey 
Walter: 

The acquisition of internal temperature control, 
thermostasis, was a supreme event in neural, 
indeed, in all natural history. It made possible 
the survival of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. Its 

Bhagavad-GuS, 6.21. 


particular importance was that it completed* in 
one section of the brain, an automatic system of 
stabilisation for the vital functions of the 
organism—a condition known as homeostasis. 
With this arrangement, other parts of the brain 
are left free for functions not immediately related 
to the vital engine or the senses, for functions sur¬ 
passing the wonders of homeostasis itself. 

The matter is epitomized in a famous 
saying of the French physiologist Claude 
Bernard: La fixite du milieu interieur est 
la condition de la vie libre (a fixed interior 
milieu is the condition for the free life). 83 

The spiritual journey, as I said earlier, is 
essentially an interior journey, and not an 
outer journey in space and time. Man, as 
a product of nature's evolution, is a unique 
specimen of that evolution, holding the key 
to the mystery of nature, to the purpose of 
evolution, and to the meaning of all 
existence. His psycho-physical system is 
a miniature universe in itsdf; the immen¬ 
sity of its interior dimension is obscured by 
the smallness of its external physical cover¬ 
ing or koia (sheath), as Vedanta terms'it. 
The body and the environing world consti¬ 
tute the gross outer fringes of reality; this 
is reality as revealed by the sense-organs. 
As we penetrate into the interior, we come 
across subtler and, accordingly, more 
immense aspects of reality; these are 
revealed only by the mind. With the 
advance of knowledge, the conviction is 
borne in upon man that, if ever there is an 
eternal, changeless, and accordingly, infi¬ 
nite dimension to reality, it must lie in the 
centre of consciousness; such a centre can 
be discovered only through a mighty pen¬ 
etration, which will also reveal the nature of 
the various layers or sheaths covering reality. 
This is what the Indian sages did, including 
the great Buddha of a later age, and this is 
what the Upani$ads convey to us in words 
which bear the stamp of authentic 
experience. 

®* Grey Walter, The living Brain (London': 
Gerald Duck Worth & Co., 1953), p. 16. 
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The spiritual Journey as inner penetration 

In the course of this Inner penetration to 
the Atman, man-comes across, says Vedanta, 
not only subtler dimensions of Reality, but 
also more immense resources of energy. The 
first form of energy that becomes manifest 
in a human being is his or her muscular 
energy; this multiplied becomes bull power 
and horse power. The muscle power is the 
outermost and grossest, sthula, in Sanskrit, 
dimension of human energy. This muscle 
power of man or horse is insignificant 
compared to the multi-million horse-power 
rockets of modem space technology. 

Behind the muscle, there is the tiny nerve 
fibre; it is subtle compared to the large 
muscle; but cut out that nerve fibre, and the 
muscle is dead. Thus at the very outset of 
our investigation, we realize that, behind 
the gross muscle power, there is a subtle, 
but more significant, and more immense, 
energy system in the nerves. Investigating 
further, we find that, behind the nervous 
system, there is the more subtle psychic 
energy' system, sustaining and controlling 
that nervous system. If that psychic sys¬ 
tem breaks down, the muscle and the nerve 
will become powerless to function. Thus 
we see that, as we go deeper into man, we 
come across subtler energies within him. 
Further, we also note that, as we progress 
from the gross to the subtle, human energy 
resources become more and more immense 
in quantity, quality, and range.* The ancient 
sages of the Upanisads successfully tried to 
penetrate man in depth with their highly 
trained and pure minds. 

Penetrating behind the psychic system, 
they discovered the infini te and most subtle 
and most immense spiritual energy system 
in man in the Atman, the true Self of man. 
It is this discovery that is conveyed by that 
short mantra from the Chdndogya Upampad: 
Tat tvam asi —‘That thou art”. 38 


Through this investigation and experience, 
Vedanta discovered the profound truth 
about man, just as modem physics dis¬ 
covered the truth of the immense energies 
hidden at the nuclear core of a lump of 
matter, that human energy resources are 
organized on an ascending scale of subtlety, 
immensity, and inwardness: suktma, 
mahantaica, pratyagatma-bhutdica, in the 
language of gaxnkaracarya. giving the mean¬ 
ing of the term Para, higher used in the 
verses to be presently quoted ( Katha - 
Upanifad 3.10); this subtlety, immensity, 
and inwardness reach their final consumma¬ 
tion in the Atman, the pure and non-dual 
Consciousness. Speaking on ‘Vedanta in 
All Its Phases* at Calcutta in 1897 Swami 
Vivekananda presented India’s experience 
of man’s search for truth gracefully rising, 
from the field of external physical natuife, 
to the strange new field of the interna! 
nature of man, to the ‘within’ aspect of 
nature (Complete Works, Vol. 3, pp. 330- 

31). 

- 

lr ’ 

Just as the Greek mind, or the modern European 
mind, wants to find the solution of life, and of 
all the sacred problems of being, by searching 
into the external world, so also did our fore¬ 
fathers ; and just as the Europeans failed, they 
failed also. But the Western people never made 
a move more; they remained .there; they failed 
in the search for the solution of the great 
problems of life and death in the external world; 
and there they remained, stranded; our fore¬ 
fathers also found it impossible, but were bolder 
in declaring the utter helplessness of the senses 
to lind the solution. Nowhere else was the answer 
put than in the Upanisads ( Taittiriya- Vpanifad 
2.4); yato vaco nivartante aprapya rnanasd saha 
—‘From whence words come back reflected, along 
with the mind,. without attaining “The Truth” ’; 
na tatra cakfuh gacchati, ha vak gacchati-- 
‘There the eye cannot go, nor can speech reach* 

( Kena-Upanifad 1.3). 

There are various sentences which declare the 
utter helplessness of the senses; but they did not 
stop there; they fell back upon the internal 
nature of man; they went to get the answer from 
their own soul. They became introspective. 
They gave up external nature as a failure, as 


33- Chdndogya- Upartifad, 6.8.7. 
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nothing could be done there, as no hope, no 
answer, could be found. They discovered that 
dull, dead matter would not give them truth; and 
they fell back upon the shining soul of man, 
and there, the answer was found.34 

Referring to the advance attained by 
ancient India in this 'Science of Human 
Possibilities’, Max Muller observes: 

Hut if it seems strange to you that the old Indian 
philosophers should have known more about the 
soul than Greek or medieval or modern philos¬ 
ophers, let us remember that, however much the 
telescopes for observing the stars of heaven have 
been improved, the observatories of the soul have 
remained much the samc.35 

The Katha Upanipad gives us a glimpse 
into this inner penetration in the verses 10 
and 11 of its third chapter. Introducing 
these verses, Samlcaracarya says in his com¬ 
mentary : Adhunii, yat padam gantavyam, 
tasya indriydni sthuldni drabhya, suksmatut - 
atamyakramena pratyagdtmatayd adhtgamali 
kartavya, ityevamartham ida/m. drabhyate— 
‘Now that state, which is to be attained 
(through the spiritual journey), a. journey 
which begins with the sense organs which are 
gross, and proceeds through comparatively 
subtler and subtler aspects—that state is to 
be realized as the pratyagatman, the Inner 
Self.* In order to convey this truth the 
Upanisad proceeds as follows : 

The sense-objects (in their nuclear dimensions) 
arc pam that is, higher, than the sense-organs, the 
manas is higher than the sense objects; the 
buddhi is higher than the manas ; the malidn 
dtma (great self that is, the Cosmic Mind) is 
higher than the buddhi. 

The avyakta (undifferentiated Nature) is higher 
than the mahat (Cosmic Mind); the Puru$a (the 
infinite Self) is higher than the avyakta. There is 


3*. Complete Works (1978), vol. 3, p. 330-31. 
#. Max Muller, Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
philosophy (London : 1894), p. 7. 


nothing higher than the Puru^a that is the finale, 
that is the supreme goal. 38 

The layers spoken , of in these verses as 
covering reality are described as kofas or 
sheaths in the Tmttiriya-Upanipad (second 
and third books). They are five in num¬ 
ber : annamaya, material or physical, consti¬ 
tuted by the body and the environing physi¬ 
cal nature revealed by the sense-oigans; 
prdnamaya, manomaya, and vijndnamaya, 
corresponding to the three layers of the 
sense-organs, manas, and buddhi ; and 
anandamaya, corresponding to the avyakta 
or undifferentiated nature. Indriyas, manas 
and buddhi may stand for the bio-spherical, 
(he psychical, and the noospherical of 
modern enumeration. 

Studying the phenomenon of man and 
seeking for the true focus of his experience 
of selfhood at the core of his personality, 
Vedanta came across these five kosas or 
sheaths, enumerated also as the three 
sariras or bodies, namely, sthula sarlra, gross 
body, sukpma iariru, subtle body, and 
kdrana sartra, causal body, in all' of which, 
as remarked by Dr. S. - Radhakrishnan in 
his translation of the Gita, ‘There is nn 
changeless centre or immortal nucleus in 
these pretenders to selfhood.’ 37 

The body, the sense-organs, the mind, 
and the ego, all lay claim to being the Self 
of man. Before enquiry, man takes one 
or other of them as his self. But philo¬ 
sophical enquiry reveals their not-self 
character; it reveals each one of them as 
an object with reflected light of conscious¬ 
ness, and not as a subject which is self- 
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GU3 (London : George Allen and Unwin), 
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luminous; each is a sPmghata or aggregate, 
in the terminology of Vedanta and Buddha, 
and as such, subject to change and destruc¬ 
tion. 

The search for the Self must leave them 
behind and proceed deeper. If nothing is 
discovered beyond these changing not-self 
elements,, man is right in resigning himself 
to nihilism in philosophy and pragmatism 
in fife. Vedanta, however, finds in the facts 
of experience enough intimations of a 
changeless reality, which justify a more 
penetrating investigation of experience by 
reason. Reason is confronted by the 
puzzling fact that the diverse experiences of 
man form a unity ; and there is also the fact 
of memory. These presuppose a change¬ 
less centre in man; without such a change¬ 
less centre, the perceptions of change, the 
experience of memory, and their attribution 
to' one and the same knowing subject, will 
become inexplicable. Such a scrutiny of 
experience revealed to Vedanta the presence 
of a changeless subject or knower at the 
centre of the knowing process, at the core 
of the human personality. As affirmed by 
Satiikaracarya in his Vivekacudamani : 

There is some entity, eternal by nature, the basis 
of the experience of ego-sense, the witness of the 
three states (of waking, dream, and deep sleep), 
and distinct from the five sheaths. 

Who knows everything that happens in the wak¬ 
ing, dream and deep sleep states; who' is aware 
of tiie presence or absence of the mind and its 
functions; and who is the basis of the ego- 

sense.38 . 

The discovery of the truth of the immor¬ 
tal Self behind the mortal body-mind com¬ 
plex is the universal ‘gospel’, or good news, 

*• arftcT T feR W f I 

V i vekacutjSmani, 12S, 126. 


which the Upani$ads have left as their im¬ 
mortal legacy to all humanity. It was not 
just an intellectual discovery through a 
speculative venture; it was a spiritual real¬ 
ization, holding at the same time vast possi¬ 
bilities for the intellectual and moral life of 
man. It underwrites and guarantees the pre¬ 
cious value of freedom of the human spirit. 
Being a spiritual discovery, it is announced 
to the world at laige not as an intellectual 
formula to be believed in, but a spiritual fact 
to he realized, by every human being. The 
discovery by a few is to be translated into 
a re-discovery by the many; for it is the 
birthright of one and all. This makes it a 
compelling message to all men. 

The Katha-Upanifad knew the universal 
appeal of this message. In verse twelve of 
its third chapter, the Upanisad spells out 
the universality of the Atman, and its veri¬ 
fiability in life: * 

This Atman, (being) hidden in all beings, is not 
manifest (to all). But (It) can be realized by all 
who are trained to inquire into subtle truths by 
means of their sharp and subtle rcasnn.30 

As the eternal subject or knower, it is 
an ever-present datum of experience and not 
a mere logical construction ; but it docs not 
reveal itself as such to one and all. . Not 
to speak of ordinary people, even great 
scholars fail to comprehend the Atman. 
The verse gives the reason; gudhalt— ‘it is 
subtle, hidden’. It is a mysterious presence; 
it is a splendour, but imprisoned, in the 
language of Robert Browning in his poem 
Paracelsus : and therefore na prakasate — ‘it 
is not manifest*; asaniskrtabuddheh 
avijneyatvat— ‘since (it is) unknown to him 
whose buddhi or reason is not refined or 
purified*, comments Samkaracarya. It is 

itt ife ptsserr swretf i 

eruw pro rr u 

Katha-Upanifad, 3.12. 
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not present on the surface of experience; 
it is hidden in its depth. 

Though a mystery, the Atman shall not 
always remain so; though an unknown, 
Vedanta does not treat it as an unknowable. 
Dpsyate— ‘It can be seen, realized*, through 
pure buddhi, since it is an ever-present 
datum of experience. What is that buddhi 
which achieves this ? Agryaya buddhya 
sukpmayd— ‘by buddhi which is sharp and 
subtle.* Explaining the meaning of this, 
$amkanac£rya says in his commentary: 
Indriyebhyah, parS hyartha ityddiprakdreiia, 
suktntatdparamparyadarfanena, pararh 

sukfmam drattum itfarh yef&m te sukfma - 
dariinah— ‘They are sukfmadarsinali— 
“subtle seers*’— who are trained, through 
seeing subtler and subtler realities as men¬ 
tioned in the passage : “the objects are 
higher than the sense-organs*’ etc. (verses 
ten and eleven), to see the supremely subtle 
reality (of the Purusa or the Atman).’ 

The Katha Upanisad then proceeds in 
verses thirteen and fifteen expound this 
extraordinary .Vedantic discipline of inner 
penetration for the realization of the Atman 
and the sweet fruit of that penetration : 

Let the priijna (wise man) merge the speech in 
the manas, and the mattas in the buddhi ; let him 
merge the buddhi in the Cosmic Mind, and merge 
that Cosmic Mind again in the Self of Peace (the 
Atman or the Purusa). 4 ** 

The Atman is significantly characterized as 
consisting of Santi (peace). Commenting on 
this, Samkaracarya says: Sprite, sarvd- 
vi&em pratyastanuta rape, avikriye, servant - 
are sarva buddhi pratyaya sakfini, mukhya 
dtmani— ‘In the peace of the primary 
Atman (Real Self which is) characterized 
by the complete cessation all differentia- 

«• JTOft UTSFtTstft HHKWfllw r W WIOTfr I 
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KatharUpanifad, 3.13. 


tion, changeless, the innermost reality of all, 
and the witness of all die pulsations of 
buddhi* 

By realizing that Atman which is beyond sound, 
beyond taste, beyond smell, even beyond the mahat 
Cosmic Mind, formless, imperishable, eternal, 
beginningiess and endless, and immutable, (man) 
is liberated from the jaws of death. 411 

The vedantic clarion call: Arise ! Awake ! 

Vedanta proclaims that something won¬ 
derful happens when man succeeds in still¬ 
ing the sense-organs and the mind ; it brings 
him face to face with the mystery of his 
own true Self. Just as in physical science, 
we study the behaviour of matter under vari¬ 
ous conditions, such as extremely high or 
extremely low temperatures and pressures, 
and the resulting phenomena are wonderful, 
similarly, in the science ot man’s inner life, 
which Vedanta developed into what Julian 
Huxley wants modem physical science to 
develop into, namely, *a science of human 
possibilities’, we have a study of man un¬ 
der various conditions of inner discipline, 
which has yielded results more wonderful and 
significant than those in the physical sciences. 
The highest result of such discipline of the 
energies of the inner life is total illumina¬ 
tion —jriana or bod hi, the state of spiritual 
incandescence, and creative peace. 

Consciousness becomes an explicit datum 
in experience in the form of a hazy aware¬ 
ness of the environment, with the appearance 
of the living cell in evolution. From that 
stage up to the stage of man, we find a 
parallel and gradual evolution of the depth 
and range of consciousness and a corre¬ 
sponding grip of the organism on the environ- 


*• Q 31 q 
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ment. Vedanta refers to this as evolution 
of the physical organism and manifestation 
of consciousness. Progress in the defining 
and coordinating of this awareness is regis¬ 
tered. as advance in knowledge. All crea¬ 
tures, says the Devim&hdtmyam, have their’ 
knowledge confined to die world of sense 
objects— jndnamasii samastasya jantor- 
vUayagocare. 

Consciousness at this level is tied down 
to the organic system, whose primary urge 
is only organic satisfaction and organic sur¬ 
vival. It is this consciousness and this 
knowledge that becomes capable, at the 
human level, to penetrate into the heart of 
Reality, in its external and internal dimen¬ 
sions. 

If the innermost Self is all peace, the 
outermost sheath, the annamaya, or the 
physical self, is all noise and distraction. 
The farther we are from the centre of our 
Atman, the more become the noise and dis¬ 
traction of our lives. Peace is not in things 
outside, says Vedanta, but in man himself. 
This peace has to be realized by the devel¬ 
opment of the capacity for inner penetra¬ 
tion through inner discipline. The struc¬ 
ture of human life becomes steady when it 
is founded on the rock of the eternal Atman 
within, of the indwelling God in every being. 

The raising of consciousness from lower 
to higher levels, and finally taking it out of 
the network of relativity, is the hardest task 
that man can set for himself. The gravi¬ 
tational pulls of the non-spiritual parts of 
his being, consisting of saihskdras or 
vasanas— impressions, make this path out 
of bounds for any but the most heroic of 


men— the dhiras— as the Upanigads term 
them. Most people need much practical 
help and guidance, and several easy steps, 
in this path; and that is provided by Vedanta 
in its bhakti and other paths of its practical 
science of spirituality. In these, there is 
legitimate place for rituals and other out¬ 
ward spiritual practices, if the goal of spiri¬ 
tual growth is constantly kept in view. 
The Katha-Upanitad summons all humanity 
to undertake this great adventure of raising 
consciousness to its highest level of purity, 
luminosity, and universality. 

Arise ! Awake i enlighten yourself by resorting 
to the great (teachers); like the sharp edge of 
razor is that path, so say the sages, difficult to 
tread, and hard to cross <3 

Implicit in this philosophy of Vedanta is 
the fulfilment of the hopes of one and, all 
to reach the summit, since that fulfilment, 
forming one's very Self, is built into each 
and every human being. What is needed is 
only man's awakening to this inalienable 
heritage of his—his inborn divinity. 
Awakened thus, each may follow the path 
that suits him or her best; and Vedanta 
provides different paths to suit different 
types of mind and mood, of endowment 
and capacity. 

{To be concluded ) 
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THE TRUTH THAT FREES 

DR. LETA JANE LEWIS 


Truth is reality. It accords exactly with 
that which is, or has been, or shall be. 1 
Knowledge of the truth is power. On the 
empirical level, we use it to overcome the 
limitations which cloud our lives with fear. 
As we discover scientific truth, we gain con¬ 
trol over nature and free ourselves from 
suffering. Only a few hundred years ago. 
raging smallpox epidemics killed millions of 
people. More recently the discoveries of the 
virus which causes the disease and of the 
vaccine which prevents it have eliminated 
horrible suffering and death. 

Science has considerably increased the 
longevity of prosperous, educated people. 
Yet suffering has by no means been elim¬ 
inated even for them. Despite the best 
medical skill, people die in hospitals every 
day, bum victims often after weeks of tor¬ 
ture, and cardiac patients sometimes over¬ 
night. Although it has 'made miraculous 
progress, science still has its limitations 
and probably always will. But 
even if scientists were to learn all there is 
to know, there is one truth which would 
eternally defy all their efforts. That is the 
truth of change. No object in the universe 
remains forever unchanged. No finite thing 
is absolutely permanent. Even an iron 
mountain, given sufficient time, will disin¬ 
tegrate and disappear. The soft, corrupt¬ 
ible human body rarely lasts more than one 
hundred years. Earthquakes, volcanoes, 
and landslides have wiped out villages, even 
entire cities, in a few minutes. Although 
the time may conceivably come when medi¬ 
cal science will cure all possible cancers and 
slow hardening of the arteries, it is unlikely 
that we will ever be able to extend our life 
expectancy to reach two hundred years. 
Whatever science may. learn and whatever 

a. Webster's Collegiate Dictionary , fifth edition. 


we may do with the acquired knowledge, we 
cannot conquer suffering and death. Change 
holds the trump card. 

Thus, the first of the Buddha's four noble 
Truths!' the Truth that there is sufferiqg, is 
scientifically correct The second of his 
noble Truths, that there is a cause of suffer¬ 
ing, is axiomatic. But what logic is there to 
the Buddha's third noble Truth, that suffer¬ 
ing can be overcome, and to his fourth noble. 
Truth, that there is a way to overcome It? 
Are these so-called Truths actually in accord 
with that which is? 

Jesus apparently agreed with the Buddha. 
He taught his followers that they would 
know the Truth and that it would make 
them free. 2 He told them to be of good 
cheer, for he had overcome the world. 2 A 
great Upani^adic seer likewise promised : 
‘Hear all ye children of immortal Bliss. I 
have known that Truth which is beyond 
darkness. You also, haring realized that 
Truth, go beyond death.* 4 

What is this Truth which, according to 
three of the worid*s great wise men, defies 
the ultimate law of nature? Swami Pra- 
bhavananda elucidates: 'Although it may 
sound strange to Western ears. I must point 
out here that two kinds of truth exist One 
kind of truth is perceived by the senses; 
and the other kind of truth ... cannot be 
perceived by the senses. ...* 6 The trans¬ 
cendent Truth which the senses cannot per¬ 
ceive is, in Biblical symbolism, the divine 
breath which God blew into Adam's body 
at the time of creation- Because this Truth 
of man’s divinity is absolute, that is, above 

~ John 8 : 32. 

3- John 16 : 33. 

Quoted by Swami Prabhavamnda in Religion 
in Practice (Hollywood: Vedanta Press, 1968), 
p. 32. 

S- ibid., p. 71. 
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and beyond all relative qualification* Upa- 
nigadic seers spoke of it as ‘satya’, the root 
of which is ‘sat’ or absolute Existence. 
Absolute Truth is reality* but not in the 
sense in which relative truth is reality. 
Absolute Truth does not exist; it is ‘Exist¬ 
ence itselfIt is ‘sat-tit-Snanda’, absolute 
Existence, absolute Consciousness and abso¬ 
lute Bliss, incomprehensible to the unillu- 
mined mind. Although we do not know it, 
this immortal Existence is our true nature. 
When the body dies, the true Self, like a 
traveller who has spent a night in a lodge, 
moves on to other quarters. 

Worn-out garments 
Are shed by the body : 

Worn-out bodies 
Are shed by the dweller 
Within the body. 

New bodies are donned 
By the dweller, like garments. 7 

Being divine, we cannot suffer and die 
the death of the body. The trouble is we 
think we can. Because of a primal error, 
we have erroneously identified ourselves with 
the body, the mind, and the senses, with the 
ego and the personality. Being unaware of 
our real nature, we think that we are sub¬ 
ject to physical discomfort, to psychological 
distress, and, finally, to death. We do not 
realize that we are only the witnesses of 
all physical and psychological phenomena. 
In the words of Swami Vivekananda: 

• 

This whole nature is a book before the soul, 
chapter after chapter is being read and turned 
over, and every now and then a scene opens. 
That is read and turned over. A fresh one comes, 
but the soul is ever the same—eternal. It,is nature 
that is changi n g, not the soul of man. This never 
changes. Birth and death are in nature, not in you. 
Yet the ignorant are deluded; just as we under de- 


. «• ibid., p. 40. 

7 . The Bhagavad -Gird, trans. Swami Prabhav- 
nnanHn and Christopher Isherwood (New York: 
The New American Library of World Literature, 
19730* P- 37. 


lusion think that the sun is moving and not the 
earth, in exactly the same way we think we are dy¬ 
ing, not nature. These are all, therefore, hallucina¬ 
tions. Just as it is a hallucination when we think 
that the fields are moving and not the railway train, 
exactly in the same manner is the hallucination 
of birth and death.* 

Whether we realize it or not, we are per¬ 
fectly safe. As children of immortal bliss, 
we are not born; neither do we die. 

But the objection may be made that we 
cannot avoid the consequences of our good 
and evil deeds, that our joy and sorrow in 
the world to come will be the products of 
what we have done in this world. St. Paul 
wrote, ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap*, 0 and many people think it 
only fair that salvation should be contingent 
upon our actions on earth. According to 
Christian theology, our eternal destiny *is 
determined by this one life. Although, 
traditionally, Christians have thought of 
heaven and hell as places where some enjoy 
everlasting bliss and others suffer everlasting 
torment, many theologians now think that 
heaven is the continuous presence of God 
and hell the unceasing withdrawal of God’s 
presence. They propound the beautiful idea 
that Jesus, in his infinit e love and compas¬ 
sion, took the sins of the world upon him¬ 
self so that those who believe in him may 
have everlasting life. 

The Vedantic sages are not so much in 
disagreement with these beliefs as a novice 
judging superficially might suppose. Vedant- 
ists agree that we will reap what we sow, that 
our good and evil deeds will determine our 
fate after death. They teach that we will 
experience the consequences of our actions 
not only in some postmortem heaven or hell 
but also in some future life on earth. 
Vedantists do not believe, however, that our 
stays in heaven and hell will be permanent. 

8 - The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1976), 
vol. 2, pp. 277-8. 

0- Galatian*, 6 : 7. 
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Since the good and evil we do are finite* their 
reward must also be finite. The reward will 
be exactly in proportion to our deeds. Even 
we mortals would not send a mere pick¬ 
pocket to prison for life. Vicarious atone¬ 
ment is another concept common to Chris¬ 
tianity and Vedanta. According to Vedantic 
tradition, divine incarnations and compas¬ 
sionate saints gladly suffer to atone for as 
many of our sins as possible. But none 
could suffer sufficiently in one life-time to 
take upon himself the consequences even 
of Hitler’s hideous crimes against the Jews 
to my nothing of the sins of all mankind 
over a few millenia. Like the Christians, 
the Hindus have sometimes thought of their 
heavens and hells as places. In this connec¬ 
tion, Swami Vivekananda puts Brahmaloka 
in fine perspective: 

The highest heaven, of which the Hindus con¬ 
ceive is called the Brahmaloka; and in this, the 
Truth is seen much more dearly, like light and 
shade, but not yet quite distinctly. But as a man sees 
his own face in a mirror, perfect, distinct, and 
dear, so is the Truth shining in the soul of man. 
The highest heaven, therefore, is in our own 
souls; the greatest temple of worship is the human 
soul, greater than all heavens, says the Vedanta; 
for in no heaven anywhere, can we understand 
the reality as distinctly and clearly as in this life, 
in our own soul. Changing places does not help 
one much. 10 

As Swami Vivekananda implies, salvation 
in Vedanta is the realization of our one¬ 
ness with the Divine. If the remission of all 
our sins became possible through vicarious 
atonement, we would not experience eternal 
beatitude as long as we had earth-bound 
desires. God does not punish us by with¬ 
drawing his presence from us; being 
engrossed in the world, we do not love him 
sufficiently to experience his presence. All 
of us tend to seek the situations where we 
can get the things we want. People who 
like music go to concerts. Those who like 
to. water-ski go to the ocean. Those who 

10 - Complete Works, vol. 2, p. 184. 


enjoy gourmet food go to find restaurants. 
Similarly, the time will come after death 
when we will seek the place, probably a new 
human body, where we can fulfill the desires, 
gross and subtle, which are still important 
to us, We will experience perfect divine 
bliss only when we long so intensely for 
God that our earthly desires are stilled. 
Vedantic sages promise us that; if we truly 
thirst for God, we will put forth every 
effort to find him in this life. If we do not 
seek God in this world, we will not be mo¬ 
tivated to seek him in the next. Shi, Rama- 
krishna was fond of saying that if a thresh¬ 
ing machine went to heaven, it would con¬ 
tinue to thresh grain. 

When we will take joy in the Truth of 
the spirit, our earthly desires will be stilled 
and we will enter eternal beatitude. But 
we cannot take joy in the Truth until we 
know it. As Swami Prabhavananda writes: 

Christ ... insisted upon personal experience when 
he said : ‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.* And the freedom he spoke 
of was the freedom from all sufferings, bondages, 
and limitations imposed upon us by our surface 
life. Only the transcendental knowledge of the 
truth of God can give us that freedom.... Sri 
Ramakrishna, in our present age, said : ‘It is one 
thing to hear about milk, another thing to see 
milk, and still another to taste milk.’ 111 

In other words, it is net enough to hear 
about God’s truth, for God’s truth is not 
abstract thought. It is living, vivid reality 
which must be experienced to be known. No 
philosopher or theologian, for that matter, 
no great saint or mystic, has ever expressed 
this truth in words. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say that ‘the truth of God has never been 
defiled by the lips of man’. Buddhists like¬ 
wise say : The truth indeed has never been 
preached by the Buddha.* 12 ’What is 

Religion in Practice, p. 116. 

. ia * SutrBlamkara, quoted by Aldous Huxley 
in The Perennial Philosophy (New York : Harper 
and Brothers, 194S), p. 127. 
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known as the teaching of the Buddha is not 
the teaching of the Buddha.* 14 Books about 
saints can inspire us, but they cannot convey 
the saint's heavenly joy. The world’s greet 
scriptures can so impress us with the sugges¬ 
tion of God’s beauty that we will wish to 
find it, but we will have to see it ourselves 
to know what it is. Seeking the Truth that 
frees is like going on a treasure hunt at a 
party. The guests do not know what the treas¬ 
ure is, but they can tell by the hostess’s 
pleased smile that it is something worth hav¬ 
ing. So they follow her careful directions 
until they find it. Similarly, the scriptures 
and biographies of holy men and women 
create a taste for the joy of divine Truth in 
us and instruct us how to find it. 

«c 

At the beginning of spiritual life, the Truth 
of the divinity of man is sensed by a higher 
intuition, which comes from the true Self, 
the Atman. Deep in all our hearts is the 
sure knowledge of our divinity. Although 
this knowledge is ordinarily obscured by 
egotism, a budding love of the divine, a 
little purity of heart, permits tiny rays of 
light from the Atman to penetrate the sur¬ 
face consciousness. When this happens, we 
intuitively sense deep meaning in the scrip¬ 
tures and in the lives of the saints. 

Saints are the mirrors in which we can 
see our souls. Swami Vivekananda declared: 
'That is why men worship Incarnations, 
such as Christ or Buddha. They are the 
most perfect manifestations of -the eternal 
Self. They are much higher than all the 
conceptions of God that you or I can make. 
A perfect man is much higher than such 
conceptions.’ 14 Jesus brought salvation to 
mankind by manifesting the divine so bril¬ 
liantly that those who had eyes to see would 
not fail to see it. He was very explicit, say¬ 
ing, T am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no one comes to the Father, but by 

13 » The Diamond Sutra, quoted in The Peren¬ 
nial Philosophy, p. 127. 

M* Complete Works (1973), vol. 3, p. 9. 


me. If you had known me, you would 
have known my Father also; henceforth you 
know him and have seen him. ... He who 
has seen me has seen the Father.’ 18 The T 
of which Jesus spoke was not the mind / 
body complex. It. was the eternal spirit, 
which also lived in the Buddha, Rama, and 
Krsua. 

The devotee who can recognize the divine 
spirit in one of these incarnations will be 
able to recognize it in others. Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda makes this point forcefully: 4 A 
mother recognizes her son in any dress in 
which he may appear before her; and if 
one does not do so,' I am sure she is not 
the mother of that man.* 14 

Saints and sages also embody the Truth 
of the spirit but with less intensity than 
the divine incarnations. While the divine 
incarnations are blazing suns, the saints and 
sages are glowing torches. A glowing torch 
is no sun, but it is easy to see a glowing 
torch and to catch fire from it. A genuine 
saint can impart something of his spiritual-- 
ity -to his disciple as one torch can light 
another. The fire of the first torch actually 
burns in the second. Likewise, something 
of the guru’s divine consciousness enters the 
disciple’s consciousness. As Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda said in the following magnificent 
statement: ’Spiritual vitality can be given 
from one mind to another. The man who 
gives is the Guru. The man who receives 
is the disciple. That is the only way spiri¬ 
tual truth is brought into the world.’ 17 This 
gift of spiritual vitality is what is known as 
grace. 

Jesus and Sri Ramakrishna were able to 
impart spirituality by a touch, but that rarely 
happens. Especially at the beginning, the 
ordinary aspirant experiences the guru’s 
holy consciousness only to a limited degree. 


*5. John 14 : 6-12. 

Complete Works (1978), vol. 4, p. 125. 

«■ Complete Works (1977), vol. 1, pp. 511-12. 
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Knowing that the disciple needs still greater 
inspiration, the wise guru directs his wor¬ 
ship to the divine incarnation to whom the 
disciple is most attracted. Through prayer 
and meditation on the holy personality, the 
aspirant is to learn, in Swami Yatiswar- 
ananda’s words, to connect ... his indivi¬ 
dual consciousness with the consciousness of 
... {his] Iptam.’ 18 Finally he will become 
so absorbed in divine consciousness that 
worldly pleasures will lose their attraction 
for him. His evil tendencies will be forced 
out of his psyche. 

Because he is not pure enough to know 
the Truth as it is right from the outset, the 
aspirant grows slowly in spiritual life. In 
the beginning the thin veil of egotism pre¬ 
vents his feeling the presence of God 
intensely. Egotism seems to him then to be 
a discouragingly ineradicable part of his 
nature. How is he to overcome it ? 
Through the practice of spiritual disciplines, 
the sages tell him, through the practice of 
spiritual disciplines, one of the most import¬ 
ant of which is adherence to the truth. 
Sri Ramakrishna makes it clear that ‘truth¬ 
fulness alone is the spiritual discipline of 
the kaliyuga ‘If a man clings tenaciously 
to the truth, he ultimately realizes God.* 20 
‘God can be realized through truth alone.* 21 

Knowing the disciple’s limited capacity, 
the guru does not begin by forcing the en¬ 
tire religious and philosophical Truth upon 
him. Instead, he teaches the disciple to 
adhere strictly to the highest truth he can 
grasp. Then, if the disciple makes no dis¬ 
honest compromises with the truth as he 
sees it. truth itself will lift him to higher 


48. Swam! Yatiswarananda, Meditation and 
Spiritual Life (Bangalore: Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, 1979), p. 439. 

Mahendranath Gupta, The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna , trans. Swami Nikhilananda (New 
York : Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre, 1973), 
p. 177. 

20 - ibid., p. 296. 

»• ibid., p. 418, 


understanding. As Swami Vivekananda 
taught, spiritual life 

... is the journey from truth to truth, from 
lower .truth to higher truth. Darkness is less light; 
evil is less good; impurity is less purity .32 ... It 
is too often believed that a person in his progress 
towards perfection passes from error to truth; 
that when he passes on from one thought to an¬ 
other, he must necessarily reject the first. But no 
error can lead to truth. The soul passing through 
its different stages goes from truth to truth, and 
each stage is true; it goes from lower truth to 
higher truth. This point may be illustrated in the 
following way. A man is journeying towards the 
sun and takes a photograph at each step. How 
different would be the first photograph 
from the second and still more from 
the third or the last, when he readies the 
real sun 1 And all these, though differing so 
widely from each other, are true, only they are 
made to appear different by the changing condi¬ 
tions of time and space. 28 

There is, for example, truth in materialism 
—the universe obviously exists—but Vedanta 
teaches that other interpretations of the uni¬ 
verse are closer to ultimate Reality than the 
materialistic interpretation is. 

The deadly consequences of rejecting the 
truth that we know, imperfect though it may 
be, can be illustrated on all levels of exist¬ 
ence. For instance, the refusal to accept 
the shocking fact that one has cancer and 
needs an immediate operation can prove 
physically fatal. Similarly, the refusal to 
admit that this universe offers pain as 
well as pleasure can prove spiritually fatal. 
The person who does not wish to accept 
the fact that pleasure eventually runs into 
pain and, therefore, cannot be permanent, 
is in danger of stressing pleasure so much 
that he will lose his higher Self in forget¬ 
fulness. The statement that God created 
nature for man to enjoy is a pernicious 
rationalization that can lead to self-indul¬ 
gence if one deliberately ignores rite state¬ 
ment’s one-sided illogicality and takes it 


Complete Works, vol. 2, p. 327. 
Complete Works, vol. 1, p. 385. 
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seriously.* 4 When we rationalize away the 
potentiality of suffering, we are tempted to 
over-emphasize pleasure and under-empha- 
size spiritual life. 

Because we do not want to renounce the 
pleasures which obstruct our knowledge 
of the Truth, we rationalize with regard to 
religion. All of the world’s great spiritual 
teachers have stressed the necessity of self- 
control. Jesus taught, ‘Be ye, therefore, 
perfect even as the Father which is in heaven 
. is perfect' 28 'Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.' 28 But to become 
pure in heart, it is necessary to undergo a 
self-purification process against which the 
ego rebels for fear of being annihilated. We 
find false security in our pleasant sense life 
and in the deceptive adjustment to reality 
our petty faults achieve. So we sometimes 
take the easy way out protesting that it is 
normal, natural, and relatively harmless to 
be as we are. We rationalize that no one 
is perfect, that it is impossible for weak 
human beings to attain divine goals. Thus, 
in conformity with our desires, we attempt 
to downgrade religion to the point where it 
will cease to challenge us. Instead of try¬ 
ing energetically to rise above our lower 
natures, we find it all too easy to rely on 
vicarious atonement for salvation or to post¬ 
pone the unpleasant purification process for 
a lifetime or two. 

The pain which acknowledging some lower 
truths can'cause us could have inspired 
Swami Vivekananda to comment, *We are 
always after the truth, but we never want 
to get it* 27 As distasteful as it may in¬ 
itially be, we cannot know the higher Truth 
until we are willing to accept the lower truth 
in both its pleasant and unpleasant aspects. 


a*. The entire truth is that if God created some 
things for us to enjoy, he obviously created other 
things to make us miserable. 

*. Matt 5 : 48. 
as. Matt 3:8. 

■t* Complete Works, vd. 1, p. 439. 


Because it obscures our vision of the Divine! 
dishonesty with ourselves is the most seri¬ 
ous sin. 

No one likes to have an infected tooth 
extracted. If the tooth is not very painful, 
we would rather put off diagnosis and 
extraction as long as we can. So it is with 
the ago. Even those who genuinely desire 
to grow spiritually feel threatened by the 
necessity of facing their faults and struggl¬ 
ing to overcome them. The humiliation and 
guilt we feel when we face our imperfec¬ 
tions squarely prompt us to rationalize them 
away and perhaps even to blame others when 
we are to blame ourselves. We contemplate 
the process of extracting the diseased psy¬ 
chological tooth, that is, of ridding ourselves 
of our weaknesses, with considerable 
apprehension. Because we feel that our 
weaknesses are parts of our very souls, we 
anticipate rooting them out as something 
akin to death. 

'It is very important,' Swami Yatiswar- 
ananda writes, to be able to stand the des¬ 
tructive aspect of Truth. It must first of all 
bum away all our false hopes, false identifi¬ 
cations, pet ideas, all our false worldly 
aspirations, all our small, petty, greedy loves. 
Then only Truth will reveal itself, not be¬ 
fore.* 28 Swami Vivekananda exhorts us to 

Worship the terrible. 2 ^ ... Follow the truth 
wherever it may lead you; carry ideas to their 
utmost logical conclusions. Do not be cowardly 
and hypocritical.... Perish in the struggle to be 
holy; a thousand times welcome death. Be not 
disheartened.30 ... Practise that boldness which 
dares know the Truth, which dares show the 
Truth in life, which docs not quake before death, 
nay, welcomes death, - makes a man know that 
he is the Spirit, that, in the whole universe, noth¬ 
ing can kill him. Then you will be free. Then 


ZB. Meditation and Spiritual Life , p. 224. 

ZB- The Life of Swami Vivekananda by his 
Eastern and Western Disciples (Calcutta : Advaita 
Ashrama, 1960), p. 597. 

*B- Complete Works (1978), vol. 6, p. 121. 
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you will know your real Sotitsi ... Few can face 
the ttttth; but to accomplish anything we must 
be willing to die for the truth. 32 

Truthfulness with one’s self is a rigorous 
form of renunciation inspired by divine love. 
It purifies the entire psyche. The honest 
aspirant will not stop with mentally accept¬ 
ing the truth. His truthful nature will force 
him to live by it. He will then be rewarded 
with grace, which easily enters the pure 


31 • Complete Works, vol. 2, p. 85. 

•®- Complete Works, (1977), vol. 8, p. 45. 


heart and intellect, and the suffering erased 
by facing relative truth will disappear in 
blissful divine consciousness. 

Although the struggle may seem hard. 
Truth will eventually win over falsehood, 
which, despite all appearances to the con¬ 
trary, has no more real existence than a 
mirage. Truth alone triumphs, not untruth.' 
Through truth alone is opened the way to 
God.’* 1 


33* Mundaka-XJparti fad, quoted by Swami Vivek- 
ananda in Complete Works , vol 8, p. 382. 


(Continued from page 293) 


is in itself a great discipline which unites 
the light of Jiiana, the fire of Bhakti, die 
joy of meditation and the power of Karma 
into one mighty all-fulfilling Yoga. 

The wheel of Yoga 

Yoga has a two-fold function. On the 
one hand it lifts the self from a lower level 
of consciousness to a higher level and, on 
the other, it connects individual conscious¬ 
ness with cosmic consciousness. It may be 
compared to the Persian wheel consisting of 
a series of buckets which lift water from a 
deep well to the fields above and worked 
by bullocks. As we go through our daily 
routine of spiritual practice day after day, ( 
our life may appear an endless and monot- 


The revolving of a wheel needs the 
simultaneous operation of two forces: an 
upward thrust and a downward pull. So 
also the wheel of Yoga needs the operation 
of two forces: self-effort and divine Grace. 
As the Upanisad says, tapah prabhavad 
devaprasaddcca, ‘By dint of one’s effort and 
by the grace of God.’ 16 Yoga is the union 
of the limited powers of the sbul with the 
infinite powers of God. At first these two 
appear to be separate and different. But as 
the aspirant advances in ‘spiritual life, he 
realizes that all human efforts are only 
manifestations of one great cosmic move¬ 
ment initiated and sustained by the inex¬ 
haustible and limitless power of the Prime 
Mover, the Supreme Being. There is in 
reality only one great Divine Yoga for the 
whole universe, and all individual yogas are 


onous repetition like that of the bullocks 
which go round and round the well. But it 
is this seemingly monotonous movement that on 'y P artlal <* Its gkwy and 

raises and expands consciousness through s P* endour - 
Yoga. 


*3- SvetSsvatara-Upanifad 6.21. 





HELEN KELLER, THE MYSTIC 

DR. VICTORIA HUGO 


Blind, deaf and mute, Helen Keller was 
a living legend in ber life-time. Triumphing 
over her handicaps, she attained a level of 
intellectual and spiritual development and 
creativity which was far above that of 
average humanity. She symbolized not only 
the power of the spirit but also its omni¬ 
presence. For Helen Keller embraced all 
humanity. She was a mystic who had the 
entire world as her friend. One cannot paint 
her as a private individual during her adult¬ 
hood. She believed that she belonged to 
all nations and all peoples. 

Helen Keller was born on 27 June 1880 
in Tuscumbia, Alabama, in southern United 
States. Alexander Graham Bell tested 
Helen, as a child of five years old. and dis¬ 
covered that she was a genius of the highest 
calibre, in spite of the fact that she was 
totally sightless and soundless due to a 
rare childhood disease. This malady af¬ 
flicted her as a baby of 18 months old. It 
left her a wild, uncontrollable child until 
seven years of age, when on March 3, 1887 
the Kellers employed a tutor, Anne Sullivan. 

Teacher’, as Helen always called Miss 
Sullivan, developed the helpless child to 
become one of the greatest and most famous 
individuals of the world. Anne Sullivan 
struggled many months to awaken the little 
girl mentally, who was very beautiful physi¬ 

4 


cally, with a strong and healthy body. The 
teacher’s method of education was unique. 
She was a graduate of Perkins Institute, 
Boston, Massachusetts, America's original 
school for the handicapped. Teacher and 
student were never separated for many 
years. 

All of Helen Keller’s elementary and 
secondary education was developed entirely 
with private tutoring by her teacher. Finally, 
Helen’s college education was undertaken 
at Radcliff College, the women’s Harvard 
University for higher worldly and mental 
knowledge. Anne Sullivan sat side by side 
reading all texts laboriously and playing it 
into Helen's palm; often the red flesh broke 
through the skin, then the wrist and arm 
was finger-played with the deaf alphabet. 
Very few braille books v/erc available at 
that period. 

Radcliff’s requirements were strict, with¬ 
out any special consideration for a handi¬ 
capped individual. Helen Keller graduated 
in four years with a B.A. degree, cum laude. 
She mastered English, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, science and 
mathematics. Helen wrote all the European 
languages well. 

One of America’s great writers. Mark 
Twain, named these two remarkable women 
‘two bodies with one mind’. The comple- 
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tion of formal education enabled both women 
to concentrate on their work for the handi¬ 
capped. Helen's inner being was now 
developing. She was by nature meditative; 
her radiant personality was full of love, 
kindness, and understanding. She had a 
burning desire to help the unfortunate handi¬ 
capped, especially the blind. Helen believed 
that blindness was the severest of all handi¬ 
caps. 

Religion for Helen Keller was as natural 
as breathing. Her inner work! was dynamic 
and luminous and she was extraordinarily 
sensitive to vibrations. Her fingers had 
such great sensitivity that she was able to 
feel music, colour, and the sounds of nature. 
Animals, birds and all other forms of life 
became a reality and living awareness for 
her. Anyone who knew her could sense that 
one stood beside greatness. Helen’s eternal 
smile and magnetic personality captivated 
nearly everyone. This fact was even recog¬ 
nized during her youth. Reporters who 
knew that Miss Keller seldom attended 
church ,often questioned her, ‘What is 
your religion?' Her answer was always the 
same, ‘My religion stands on the Christian¬ 
ity of love.* 

Helen Keller embraced all religions and 
understood the value of individual salvation. 
She was unique in her absolute understand¬ 
ing of other people’s faith. Oriental phil¬ 
osophy and art were a real passion for her. 
She truly belonged to all nations. 

The American Federation for the Blind 
(A.F.B.) originally was a very small organ¬ 
ization in New York City before Helen 
Keller started her work. She developed it 
into an immense institution by contributing 
millions of dollars annually for the handi¬ 
capped collected through her lectures and 
writings. 

In 1936 when Anne Sullivan departed 
from this world, Helen was so much over¬ 
powered with grief that she had to cancel 
all her activities for some time. However, 
Polly Thomson, her only companion for 46 


yean, gave her great support. These two 
benevolent women together worked 
diligently for the handicapped all over the 
world. Work on the education of the blind 
in European countries had been well estab¬ 
lished even before the passing of Anne Sull¬ 
ivan Macy. But their work was yet to 
spread into oriental, Australian, and African 
countries, as well as Pacific Islands. 

In 1937, the Japanese government invited 
Helen and Polly to Japan as guests of die 
Emperor. This resulted in the building of 
schools, workshops, libraries, institutions, 
and hospitals, as well as other means of deal¬ 
ing with the handicapped problems all over 
Japan. Wealthy people and noble men gave 
generous donations for this work. Japan 
accepted Helen's programmes and thus great 
projects were developed. 

Helen and Polly travelled to other 
oriental countries including India, Africa, 
Australia, and many Pacific Islands. Every¬ 
where huge crowds greeted them with cheers, 
flowers, love and joy. These two magnani¬ 
mous. gentle, spiritual women worked 
ceaselessly for the rehabilitation of the handi¬ 
capped wherever they went. 

Miss Keller was an intellectual with a 
profound understanding of human nature. 
She was interested in all humanity and some¬ 
how found time for the lowly, as well as the 
lonely people whom she usually defended. 
She was always eager and ready to help 
others. Her life was so busy and so full 
of kindness that she had no time to tie petty 
or even remotely selfish. She lived in a 
silent world as far as the average person 
could understand. Yet, she was able to 
function in this world dealing with the diffi¬ 
cult problems of life which many human 
beings with sight and hearing cannot cope 
with. Her transcendental love was showered 
upon all people. 

All nature, flowers, trees, birds, and ani¬ 
mals seemed, to speak to her. At dawn, 
upon arising, she walked and worked with 
God in her heart proclaiming the wonders 
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she beheJd of the great creation that the 
Almighty had materialized for the benefit 
of the soul’s experience on the physical 
plane. 

So often Helen Keller was mystified at the 
indifference of human beings who had eyes 
that refused to see and ears that refused to 
hear the music of the universe and the world. 
She regretted that the average person, even 
children, could so seldom feel enchanted 
upon hearing Beethoven’s music or seeing 
a glorious sunrise or sunset. Countless 
small joys pass by the average people un¬ 
noticed. This situation pained the great 
lady. She wanted that the handicapped 
should not miss the pure joys of existence. 
Whether they were blind or soundless, none 
of these deserved, or wanted, pity. The 
millions of dollars she gathered for them 
simply had to bring results. 

Miss Keller pressured the U.S. Congress 
for years on end until they finally established 
state-wide funds for blind children’s educa¬ 
tion. Prior to Helen Keller there existed 
three types of braille: this was very diffi¬ 
cult for children, not to mention the near 
impossibility for adults. Helen's determi¬ 
nation and inner vision were strong enough 
to finally establish only one type of braille 
book. Lastly, she created talking books for 
those who were unable to learn printed bra¬ 
ille, mainly adults and the aged. 

There were no irksome tasks for Helen. 
Her immense love which flowed continuously 
from her beautiful soul was ever present in 
all that she did and created a world of joy 
for her beloved handicapped. She refused 
to be negative and could not and did not 
accept failure. She was always positive and 
optimistic and never took a gloomy view 
of life. Even though it often took years, 
she nevertheless forged ahead and realized 
her goals through patient hard work. 

Miss Keller’s insight, spirituality, cheer¬ 
fulness and inner happiness were infectious 
to all who came into touch with her. She 
was able to influence and bring understand¬ 


ing to many great men and women in the 
countries that she visited. Faith was her 
greatest virtue and she always lived by it. 
Other virtues like sincerity, honesty, per¬ 
severance, etc. are of course important in 
life, but without faith no real success can 
come. 

Helen Keller’s activities constantly 
attracted press reporters who pestered her 
for interviews. She wanted to avoid personal 
publicity but this was not always possible 
especially in America. She was a wonder- 
child and a miracle in her own country and 
had been highly publicized since her youth 
and even childhood. 

She was a happy and healthy person with 
a pure and intelligent mind and was always 
creating new projects and ideas. Her sight¬ 
less and soundless mission never ended, flow¬ 
ing majestically and irresistibly like a, river 
into the ocean. Spiritual qualities and 
humanistic endowments never failed Helen 
during her lifetime. Her inner life which 
was highly developed gave her an unusual 
awareness of the special needs that her handi¬ 
capped people faced in the physical world. 
Her brilliant mind illumined by God always 
directed her along the proper channels that 
lighted the path to success. Most of her 
efforts bore fruits bringing solace and ful¬ 
filment to her beloved sightless and sound¬ 
less sisters and brothers. These selfless de¬ 
lights she would reveal frequently to her in¬ 
timate friends who were in a position to assist 
her financially or otherwise in her great 
humanitarian work. 

Some of her intimate friends often mar¬ 
velled at her beautiful experiences which she 
narrated as they issued from her inner be¬ 
ing. She would often describe her visions 
through vivid and colourful pictures. She 
would relate with the thrill of joy that she 
saw beautiful children, lovely forests, rivers, 
gardens of flowers, beautiful sunrise, sun¬ 
set and the beauty of life pulsating every- 

(Continued on page 318) 




IS BUDDHISM A RADICAL DEPARTURE 
FROM UPANISADIC HINDUISM ? 

DR. SUSHANTA SEN 
(Continued from the previous issue) 


Points of similarity between Buddhism and 
Upanisadic Hinduism 

Let us now examine some of the basic 
similarities between Buddhism and Vedantic 
Hinduism. In the first place, both the Upa¬ 
nisads and Buddha have the same problem 
before them, namely duhkha or suffering, 
and they see it in all its intensity and uni¬ 
versality. The first item in the four Noble 
Truths discovered by Buddha is pain 
{duhkha satya ). The term ‘duhkha’ in 
Buddhism, however, is to be understood not 
merely in terms of the feeling of pain, but 
also as the very texture of the phenomenal 
world. Pain is said to be inherent in the 
phenomenal world, because it is imperma¬ 
nent {anitya), ‘withering away, passing 
away, fading away, coming to an end’,™ and 
‘that which is impermanent, O monks’, asks 
Buddha, ‘is it painful or pleasant?’ ‘Pain¬ 
ful’—is the answer of Buddha. 17 The basic 
experience of Buddha is thus the experience 
of the passing nature of things which is but 
another name for ‘duhkha’. The human 
condition on earth is expressed by Buddha- 
ghosa, a versatile Buddhist scholar of the 

.18. Sumyutta Nikaya, 2.26. 

W* Majjhima Nikaya 3.19. 


fifth century A.D.: ‘All health ends in ill¬ 
ness, youth in decrepitude, life in death; 
earthly existence is originated by birth, 
afflicted by age, upset by illness and des¬ 
troyed by death’. 18 In the same way the 
Upanisads emphasize the experience of 
sorrow as the given, basic, irrefutable fact 
of human existence. That the phenomenal 
world, with all its alluring variety of sights 
and sounds, is nothing but transient 
appearance in which can be found no abid¬ 
ing happiness, value and comfort has been 
repeatedly expressed in various passages of 
the different Upanisads. Thus we read in 
the KatharUpemi?ad the story of Naciketa 
who went to Yama, the King of Death, to 
learn the secrets of immortality. But before 
Yama taught him he tested Naciketa to see 
if it was really a longing for knowledge that 
filled the heart of the young boy. He offered 
him, instead of the secret he had come for, 
the pleasurable worldly objects that ordinary 
men most desire. But Naciketa replied ; 
‘These things endure only till the morrow, 
and the pleasures they give wear out the 
senses. Keep thou therefore horses and 
chariots, keep dance and song for thyself 1 
How shall he desire wealth, O Death, who 


VhudtUumugga , 8.15. 
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has once seem thy lace?* 19 This sense of 
the transitoriness of worldly objects result¬ 
ing In pain and tension of life is the basis 
on which both the Upanisadic Hinduism and 
Buddhism proceed to construct their salva¬ 
tion programme. 

The second point of agreement between 
the Upanisads and Buddhism lies in the 
recognition of the fact that pain or suffering 
of worldly existence is not something ever¬ 
lasting and eternal, and that it can be 
helped, suppressed and eradicated for ever. 
This is the basic contention of the third 
Noble Truth—the Nirodha Satya, as envis¬ 
aged by Buddha. According to both 
Buddhism and the Upanisads there is an 
ideal state of existence beyond all possibility 
of pain and suffering and this state can be 
realized by men in their present life. This 
painless state of ideal existence is called 
Moksa in the Upanisads, and in Buddhism 
it is termed Nirvana. The only difference 
between these two concepts is that, while the 
Upanisads speak of it more positively as a 
state of consciousness and bliss {vijhanam 
dnandam Brahma ), Buddha emphasizes the 
negative aspect of it: Nirvana is the abso¬ 
lute annihilation of human sufferings. 

Again, both the Upanisads and Buddhism 
agree in holding that the state of Moksa or 
Nirvana is devoid of any conceptual deter¬ 
mination. No empirical concept or predicate 
is adequate to describe this state. The 
principle theme of Nagarjuna’s Mddhyam- 
ika-Karika is to show Jiow our attempt to 
interpret Nirvana in terms of the categories 
of reason like existence ( bhdva ), non-exist¬ 
ence ( abhdva ), motion, rest, etc., results in 
self-contradiction. It really lies beyond all 
concepts, thought and speech. It can be 
realized only in an incommunicable mystic 
intuition ( prajna ) which is said to be ident¬ 
ical with Nirvana itself. The Prajndpdram- 
ita texts speak of this intuition {prajna) as 
unfathomable {gambhlra), immeasurable 


{apromeya) and infinite {asaihkheyd) ; it is 
really inexpressible, too deep for words. 99 
The most appropriate language to express it 
is indeed ‘silence’. Buddha himself used to 
remain silent when any question pertaining 
to the nature of this transcendent reality was 
referred to him. The Buddhist scriptures 
record fourteen such unanswered questions 
of Buddha which are technically known as 
avydkrta or inexpressibles. Buddha did not 
doubt the reality of Nirvana; only he would 
not allow us to characterize and clothe it in 
empirical terms like being, non-being, etc. 
T fis silence can only be interpreted as mean¬ 
ing the consciousness of the indescribable 
nature of the unconditioned Reality. The 
Upanisads too in like manner voice die non- 
conceptual and ineffable nature of the state 
of Moksa which is nothing else than the 
realization of Brahman within our ipner self. 
Thus we read : ‘Brahman is He whom 
speech cannot express, and from whom the 
mind , unable to reach Him, comes away 
baffled.’ 21 Again, in a passage preserved 
only in Samkara’s commentary on the Kern 
Upanisad, we read about the ‘language of 
silence’ as the most befitting language to 
express the nature of Brahman: ‘ “Sir”, 
said a pupil to his master, “teach me the 
nature of Brahman”. 'Hie master did not 
reply. When a second and third time he 
was importuned, he answered : “I teach you 
indeed, but you do not follow. His name 
is silence.” ,2a 

Apart from this both the Upanisads and 
Buddhism agree that no empirical means, 
organizational device, sacrifice and penance 
can bring us directly to the attainment of 
this state of Moksa or Nirvana. These can 
at best be instrumental to this end, but taken 

20- Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita (Bib-lndiea), 
p. 192, 467. 

91 • TaittiriyaUpani$ad, 2.4. 

m As quoted b> Swami Pntbhavaoanda, The 
Spiritual Heritage of India (Allen & Unwin, 1962). 
p. 45. 


W- Katha-Upaniyad, 1.1.26-27. 
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by themselves these are simply worthless. 
Only the insight (prajna, aparokga 
anubhuti) into the nature of Reality is the 
direct path to liberation. Of course on the 
question of the nature of this liberating 
knowledge Buddhism differs radically from 
the Upanijads,—and what this difference is 
we shall see in the next section of this paper. 
For the present purpose it is s ufficie nt to 
note that both these religions unmistakably 
underline the hollowness of ritualism and 
emphasize the necessity of knowledge as the 
only way to Mokga or Nirvana. 

It is a characteristic of the Indian mind 
in general to conceive of knowledge in prac¬ 
tical terms, as leading directly to felicity. 
Liberating knowledge is seen as the product 
of a certain kind of transformation, ft is 
what is left when false beliefs are removed, 
it is something we live through : it is, to 
use a fashionable term, existential. It is a 
living through of what seems to be a trans¬ 
formation of the world but is really only a 
transformation of the manner in which one 
sees the world, and, so is a transformation 
of oneself. In the course of this transform¬ 
ation nothing happens to the world. One 
sees after all just the same trees, just the 
same stones. But, without there being any 
objective transformation in the field of 
experience, one sees them now as laden with 
divine transcendental meaning. To take a 
more familiar example, it is like learning 
to read the meaningless marks that one has 
seen for so long are given a meaning. It is 
the same and different at once, but the differ¬ 
ence is due to a modification of understand¬ 
ing rather than an alteration of the work!. 
When the whole world is seen as different 
from what one had believed it to be, then 
the rules and theories applicable to that 
world no longer have application. For 
example, everyone in a way is aware of the 
First Noble Truth of Buddhism that suffer¬ 
ing ( duJpkha ) exists, but it took a virtual 
act of genius to see it as the sort of truth 
that Buddha did. Everyone suffers. But 


not everyone knows that he suffers. Suffer¬ 
ing is a passion. To know that is not a 
passion, but a piece of knowledge. What 
Buddha recognized is that knowledge of the 
fact can be a step towards its mitigation, and 
therefore it is in some measure a mitigation 
of suffering to know that suffering is 
universal. One of Buddha's celebrated 
cures—and he performed no miracles—was 
of a mother, who, wild with grief, had asked 
him to restore her child to life : he told her 
he required only a handful of mustard seed 
from any house where there had not been a 
death, and of course she could not find this. 
What she did find was that the Condition she 
lamented was a universal condition and that 
restoring the child to life would only post¬ 
pone an inevitable fact. Nothing was 
changed by what Buddha did. Only, she saw 
the same facts in a different way and, see¬ 
ing them so, she was transformed. 

Another striking feature of agreement 
between the Upani$ads and Buddhism lies in 
the fact that they incorporate the law of 
Karma and the doctrine of re-birth as the 
essential elements into the systems of their 
religious thought. It has been emphatically 
declared in both these religions that the at¬ 
tainment of Moksa or Nirvana, the ultimate 
goal of man's religious life, is a long-drawn 
process and one single earthly life is quite 
inadequate and too short for this purpose. 
Man has to be bom again and again in this 
world with a physical body to reap the fruits 
of his karmas— the actions done in his pre¬ 
sent life— until eventually he realizes Moksa 
or Nirvana. This repeated reincarnation of 
the individual soul is known as samsara. 
The idea of sathsara finds its fullest expres¬ 
sion in the different Upanisads from where 
Buddha borrows and adopts it into his own 
religious system. In fact Buddha's belief 
in karma and samsara is part of his over¬ 
all Hindu heritage. So far as these strik¬ 
ing points of similarity between Hinduism 
and Buddhism are concerned, there is noth¬ 
ing to distinguish the one from the other. 
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It was perhaps these considerations that ted 
Swami Vivekananda, a Hindu saint and 
savant, to remark: ‘Sakya Muni came not 
to destroy, but he was the fulfilment, the 
logical conclusion, the logical development 
of the religion erf the Hindus.* 8 * 

If the contention of the above passage 
be true, a legitimate question can be asked: 
is there nothing new in the teachings of 
Buddha? Is Buddha to be regarded merely 
as a powerful reformer of Hinduism carry¬ 
ing on the insight of the Upanisadic seers? 
But Buddha himself denies this and he con¬ 
siders himself as opening up an entirely new 
tradition having no precedence in the his¬ 
tory of religious thought. He claims that 
the views propounded by him are unique in 
the sense that they bear no resemblance with 
any prevailing views of the world. The 
following BuddhavacOna in support of this 
may be cited : 

Na me acariyo atthi sad iso me na vijjati 

Sadevakasmim lohtsmim na atthr me pat- 
ipuggalar* 

But what is this alleged novelty of Buddh¬ 
ism which would distinguish it from Hin¬ 
duism based on the Upanisadic tradition? 
As answer to this question it may be pointed 
out that though both Buddhism and 
Hinduism have a common problem and a 
common ideal before them, namely, the 
problem of suffering and the ideal of abso¬ 
lute eradication of suffering from the life of 
the individuals, the respective paths suggested 
by them for the solution of this problem and 
for the attainment of this ideal are entirely 
different. Upanisadic Hinduism prescribes 
the’ path of atman or soul whereas Buddhism 
recommends the path of nairatmya or no¬ 
soul. The doctrine of nairatmya is the 

**• See Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
voL 1, p. 19. 

Majjhima Nik&ya ,' 1.26. 


unique contribution of Buddha to the his¬ 
tory of Indian religious thought. This point 
needs some elaboration. 

The concept of atman is the pivot around 
which all the doctrines of the Upanisads 
revolve. In the Prainopanisad it is stated 
that just as the spokes of a chariot's wheel 
are strung together at its navel (ndbhi) so 
the soul (atman) remains at the centre of 
the universe through all its different phases 
of change (ora iva rathandbhau kald yasnun 
pratiflhitah) .» This atman is supposed to 
be the inner essence of man—a permanent 
substance which remains fixed and constant 
amidst all sorts of change of the body, 
sense-organs and the mind. The body of a 
man may change beyond recognition, his 
sense-organs may be mutilated and his mind 
may be (and in fact is) in a state of inces¬ 
sant flux—its sensations, emotions; ideas, 
images etc., are continuously gliding away 
one after another. But somewhere within 
this ceaseless phantasmagoria there exists 
an abiding reality which simply witnesses 
these changes but does not become affected 
by them. This permanent immutable sub¬ 
stance in man is called his atman or soul. 
This atman is thought to be not only the 
inner essence of man but also the outer 
essence of the universe. The Upanisads 
do not make any distinction between within 
and without. We read in the Katha-TJpa~ 
nisad : 4 What is within us is also without. 
What is without is also within. He who 
sees difference between what is within and 
what is without goes evermore from death 
to death.’ 20 When viewed as the ultimate 
metaphysical principle of the outer universe, 
the atman is termed Brahman. There is 
endless change without in the shape of 
movement, growth, decay and death, and 
at the heart of these changes there is an 
abiding reality called Brahman. Again at 

23* Prasna-Upanixud, 6.6. 

*• As quoted by Prabhavananda, The Spiritual 
Heritage of India, p. 59. 
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the heart of endless changes within our 
body-mind complex there is an abiding 
reality called Atman, and these two prin¬ 
ciples are treated as the one and the same. 
Ayam dtma brahma— l t his Self is Brahman' 
—is one of the great sayings (mahdvakyas) 
in which the Upanisads sum up this teaching. 

Uniqueness of Buddha's path 

But a crucial question can be raised here: 
if an immutable changeless dtman is the sole 
reality of man and the universe, then how 
are we to view the phenomena of change 
and becoming which characterize the world 
of our everyday experience ? The reply of 
Upanfeadic Hinduism to this question would 
be that whatever undergoes change and is 
unstable, fleeting and evanescent cannot have 
any intrinsic value and reality of its own. 
Hence change or becoming is to be regarded 
as more or less unreal and as the source 
of all pain and suffering of our life. It is 
the dtman alone that lies beyond any pos¬ 
sibility of change and suffering and is intrin¬ 
sically blissful in nature. But though itself 
devoid of any suffering and change, the 
dtman. under the spell of ignorance 
(avidyd ), forgets its real nature and wrongly 
identifies itself with the changing phenomena 
of the body and the mind. This mistaken 
identification of the dtman with what it is 
not, that is, the body and mind, is held to 
be responsible for all the sorrows and 
sufferings of human life, because the soul 
wrongly imagines that various affections and 
afflictions which really belong to the body- 
mind complex are aspects of its own nature. 
Hence to get liberation or final release from 
this tragic sense of life a man has to disso¬ 
ciate his dtman from his changing body and 
mind, and to realize his unchanging inner 
soul as the essence of his true being. To 
an individual aspiring for attaining the state 
of liberation the Upanisads thus prescribe— 
dtmanam viddhi— know thy self. 

It is precisely on this score that Buddhism 


takes its departure from Hinduism in gen¬ 
eral. Buddha emphatically denies the exist¬ 
ence of a permanent unchangihg soul 
(dtman) in man: Becoming or change, 
observes Buddha, is a patent fact of the 
world—an obvious phenomenal truth con¬ 
firmed by our everyday experience. To deny 
change as unreal as is done by the Advaita- 
Vedantic tradition of Hinduism, would 
mean closing one’s eyes to the glaring facte 
of the world around us, namely, the growth 
and decay of natural objects, the birth and 
death of man ?nd various other kinds of 
change observed by all of us. Our uncon¬ 
tradicted experiences of the transitoriness of 
life and worldly objects were systematized 
by Buddha into a philosophical doctrine 
which is usually expressed in the dictum ‘all 
is impermanent’ (sarvam anityani). Amidst 
the ceaseless changes of the world there is 
nothing fixed, stable or permanent substance, 
that is, there is no soul or dtman in the 
Hindu sense of the term. A man, according 
to Buddha, is simply the conglomeration of 
five ever-changing elements which are tech¬ 
nically called skandhas in the different 
Buddhist systems. These arc : (1) Rupa 
or matter, which includes body with its 
sense-organs; (2) Vedand or sensations; 
(3) Saihjnd or determinate ideas; (4) 
Saihskdras or mental and non-mental forces 
and (5) Vijfidna or consciousness. No 
separate permanent substance called a soul 
can be abstracted from this cluster of chang¬ 
ing skandhas. nor can anyone of them be 
identified with an dtman, which is by defi¬ 
nition, devoid of any change. In spite of this 
if Buddha is sometimes found to speak in 
terms of a separate soul in some of his 
sermons, as recorded in the Buddhist can¬ 
ons, it means nothing else than a conven¬ 
tional name ( prajdapti sat as opposed to 
vOstu sat) designating the aggregate of five 
skandhas. just as a chariot is a mere con¬ 
ventional name for the collection of its dif¬ 
ferent parts arranged in a particular way 
and is nothing over and above them. The 
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word ‘soul* thus does not refer to any single 
self-identical entity beyond the ever-chang¬ 
ing skandhas. In Buddhism therefore there 
is no thinker, there is only thought; no 
feeler but only feelings; no actor but only 
visible actions. This is obviously a phe- 
nomenalistic doctrine which maintains the 
non-existcnce of any permament substance 
while insisting on the reality of the modes. 
Buddhism in this way represents a modal 
view of the soul rejecting the substance- 
view of it. Buddhaghoga, an eminent 
exponent of the Hinayanist Buddhism of the 
fifth century A.D., expresses this : ‘Suffer¬ 
ing exists, but there is no one who suffers. 
Deeds arc. but there is no doer of deeds. 
Nirvana is. hut no one is blissful. The path 
is but there is no traveller on it.’ 27 

One of the principal reasons that led 
Buddha to reject the notion of a permanent 
soul is this : In Buddha's opinion attach¬ 
ment or mental clinging (/r.snd) of any kind 
is the root cause of all sufferings in human 
life. Attachment generates passion, and 
passion leads to suffering. A man tends to 
get attached to a thing which he thinks to 
have some permanent and abiding value. 
Nobody after all becomes attached to an 
utterly perishable object having only a 
moment's existence. Now Buddha believes 
that though no permanent selfhood is ever 
to be discovered in the ever-changing psy¬ 
cho-physical organism of man, under the 
spell of ignorance (avidyd), one imagines 
that there is one and becomes passionately 
attached to it. Buddha remarks that this 
is like falling in love with the most beauti¬ 
ful maiden of the city although she has 
never been seen. 2f> The so-called imaginary 
permanent soul in this way becomes the 
passionate concern of man and he indulges 
in all sorts of activities to please and satisfy 
it, as a result of which he falls into the 
innumerable sorrows and sufferings of the 


*!■ Visuddhimagga, 14.90. 

2®* Digha Nikf.ya : Potthapadasutta. 
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world. This passionate attachment to the 
false notion of a substantial soul is. there¬ 
fore, the root cause of human sufferings. 
But as soon as a man realizes that there is 
in fact no abiding selfhood in him but only 
a fleeting stream of experiences, he becomes 
free from attachment towards the imagined 
eternal self, and all his sufferings which 
spring from vain and strenuous efforts to 
promote the interest of this illusory self 
come to an end and he attains Nirvana— 
a painless state of ideal existence. Thus the 
realization of the truth that there is no 
unchangeable soul leads him straight to 
Nirvana, which is regarded by Buddha as 
the summum bonum of human life. 

Another consideration on which Buddha 
denies the existence of a permanent soul in 
man is ethical. Primarily an ethical teacher, 
Buddha takes his stand on the reality of 
moral consciousness and the efficacy of 
karma —a concept which, as we have seen, 
he borrows from the Upanisads. According 
to the Upanisadic doctrine of karma it is 
our own karmas or willed activities that are 
ultimately responsible for our moral pro¬ 
gress. Virtuous actions purify our mind 
and produce a sense of security, serenity, 
peace and happiness. Vicious actions, on 
the other hand, have a corrupting effect on 
the mind. They degrade us morally and 
retard our journey towards the ultimate goal 
of life. But if there is a fixed permanent 
soul which is not susceptible to any kind of 
development and change, that would render 
the phenomenon of moral progress itself 
meaningless. For the real person, the soul, 
would neither be better nor worse for our 
moral acts and efforts. Virtuous actions 
would not make our real self morally better, 
nor vicious actions make it morally worse, 
since the soul of a man is supposed to be 
a permanent substance incapable of any kind 
of change. Accordingly this static concept 
of the real self was replaced by Buddha by 
a dynamic concept of man. Thus, to give 
significance to the doctrine of karma and 
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the foot of moral progress, Buddha came to 
deny the existence of a permanent soul in 
man and regarded the changing empirical 
self as the real person. 

To conclude our survey, we repeat what 
we have said elsewhere that both Hinduism 
and Buddhism have the same problem and 
the same ideal before them, namely, the 
problem of suffering and the ideal of abso¬ 
lute emancipation from suffering; but the 
respective paths suggested by them for the 
solution of the problem and for the attain¬ 
ment of this ideal ate entirely different. 
Hinduism suggests the path of dtman or 
soul. It teaches that the re-discovery of a 
permanent soul which, as it were, has lost 
its way in the labyrinth of endless change of 
the world is the only way to get rid of 


worldly sufferings. But Buddhism suggests 
an altogether different path for the same 
purpose. It prescribes the path of nairat- 
mya or no-soul, according to which the 
liquidation of a false notion of a permanent 
soul is the exclusive way leading man to the 
Nirvanic bliss. Thus both Hinduism and 
Buddhism reach the same goal, namely, 
Mok?a or Nirvana, but through different 
paths. The spiritual genius of Buddha 
carved out a new path, the negative path. 
Considered in this light, we find that Buddha 
was perfectly justified when he announced to 
his disciples that he was initiating a new 
path never trod before in the field of 
spirituality. 

( Concluded) 


(Continued from page 311 ) 


where. She often wondered how people 
endowed with natural sight and hearing could 
miss so much joy present everywhere in the 
universe. She was a great mystic and a lover 
of mankind. She prayed for all humanity 
and sincerely wished that all men would be 
able to live in peace and joy. 

One of England’s queens once gave a 
reception for Helen Keller and Polly which 
was attended by a large number of celebrit¬ 
ies and England’s royalty. The queen ques¬ 
tioned Helen as to how it was possible for 
her to enjoy all of nature, as she apparently 
did without sight or hearing. Helen answered 
the queen, ’But Your Majesty, even though 
I have no physical sight or hearing, I do 
have an imagination, a sense of smell, 
taste and feeling of touch. This enables me 
to enjoy all of nature in its splendour with 
inner feeling and sensitiveness. By vibra¬ 
tions I can also enjoy music, especially 


Beethoven whose glorious music is so 
divine.’ Elevating music for Helen was as 
alive as for most normal people. 

Religion and philosophy for Dr. Helen 
Keller were not only academic subjects. She 
believed and understood the true mea ning 
of spirituality of living a most saindy life. 
She was aware and realized the genuine 
significance of T am, therefore, I think.’ Her 
inspired conviction was that all beings are 
different manifestations of the One unborn, 
unchanging Reality, the Supreme Being who 
is Omnipotent, Omnipresent, and Omniscient. 
She saw the whole world lit with the light of 
God. There was no division between her 
inner life and outer life. She lived perpet¬ 
ually in the glory of the Spirit. 

God alone knows why He dropped Helen 
Keller and her magnanimous teacher Anne 
Sullivan from heaven to wander side by side 
on earth and into eternity. 
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SWAMl ADBHUTANANDA : TEACHINGS 
AND REMINISCENCES : by Swami Chetan¬ 
ananda. Published by The Vedanta Society ot St. 
Louis, 205 South Skinker Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 63105, U.S.A. 1980. Pp. 175. $6.95. 
(Available through Kamakrishna Ashramas in 
India). 

This first complete English-language biography 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s remarkable monastic disciptc 
Swami Adbhutananda is a helpful supplement to 
the expanding literature about the great spiritual 
genius Sri Ramakrishna and the men and women 
who became saints under his influence. Written 
and compiled with admirable skill, the book throws 
new light on days of rare spiritual power when 
these holy personalities were olive and associating 
with one another, in bright, clear language 
Swami Chetanananda develops hitherto neglected 
areas of the already existing composite picture of 
those days and illuminates other areas which had 
still remained vague. By translating Bengali 
Reminiscences which had previously been in¬ 
accessible to Western readers he contributes sub¬ 
stantially to our knowledge of the saint and his 
surroundings. Being keenly aware of the value this 
Knowledge can have for anyone who assimilates it, 
the Swami keeps the reader in mind at all times 
and does his utmost lu help him understand. Fur 
instance, instead of distracting the reader b> 
forcing him to refer to a glossary or to footnotes 
for the definitions of unfamiliar Sanskrit and 
Bengali terms, he includes these definitions in 
square brackets within the text itself. His delicate, 
precise choice of words and his gently flowing 
style facilitate comprehension and make- reading 
a pleasure. 

Swami Chetanananda uses perspective to pre¬ 
sent Swami Adbhutanandu's personality jn a 
living, almost three-dimensional way. He does 
this in part by showing the saint through the 
eyes of many of his contemporaries, persons with 
widely divergent backgrounds, and in part by 
relating dozens of significant episodes from Swami 
Adbhutananda’s daily life He shows us Swami 
Adbhutananda as a boy in the company of Sri 
Ramakrishna, as a virtual hermit meditating 
alone on the banks of the Ganges, and as a 
teacher striving to impart spiritual truth to others. 
Sometimes, too, Swami Chetanananda quotes 
Swami Adbhutananda directly, so that the reader 
can know the saint’s thoughts and feelings as he 
himself expressed them and see the inception of 


the Ramakrishna movement through his eyes. 
The section of the book devoted to Swami 
Adbhuta n an d a's teachings is a compilation of 
direct quotations from his conversations, and two 
chapters, ‘Memories of Sri Ramakrishna’ and 
‘Passing away of the Master,’ are entirely in his 
words. Since no two people experience the same 
situation in exactly the same way, the observa¬ 
tions which Swami Adbhutananda made in these 
two chapters are somewhat different from those 
made by other witnesses of the same events. These 
keen observations of a humble, devoted sage 
supplement those already existing to create a 
fuller, more vivid awareness of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the circle of holy persons around him. 

In part three Swami Chetanananda records Swami 
Adbhutananda's major teachings, which strikingly 
verify Swami Vivekananda’s statement that Swami 
Adbhutananda was ‘Sri Ramakrishna's greatest 
miracle. Having absolutely no education, he 
attained the highest wisdom simply by virtue of 
the Master's touch.' A poor orphan boy, Swami 
Adbhutananda had never had the opportunity to 
learn to read and write. But for him books were 
unnecessary. He by-passed them to draw knowl¬ 
edge from a higher, more certain source, that of 
personal spiritual experience. On the basis of this 
experience he could explain difficult metaphysical 
concepts like maya and nondualism as logically 
and clearly as he might have done had he been 
a distinguished professor of philosophy. 

Swami Adbhutananda’s onc-poinlcd devotion to 
God is the central theme of the many scenes in 
which he appears throughout the book. Alter 
his first meeting with Sri Ramakrishna, when he 
realized that spiritual life is the pearl of great 
price worth any sacrifice, he would not allow 
anything to interfere with his spiritual practices. 
Neither hunger nor sleep could interrupt bis 
meditation, the sole occupation of his night hours. 
His absolute humility was astonishing. He did not 
suffer egotistically from being the only illiterate 
servant boy among Sri Ramakrishna’s well- 
educated young disciples. Instead of envying the 
others, he concentrated o-n becoming the best, 
most-dedicated servant possible, the servant of 
the servants of Sri Ramakrishna, and through Sri 
Ramakrishna, the servant of all mankind. He 
made himself a channel for Sri Ramakrishna's 
universal love. His endearing whimsicality 
reminds one of the small child who cries for his 
toy and throws it away as soon as he gets it. The 
child, however, is whimsical because he has not 
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yet learned the value most adults place on their 
possessions, while Swarai Adbhutananda was 
whimsical because he bad lost the desire for 
material things. 

The absolute determination with which Swami 
Adbhutananda dedicated himself to spiritual life 
convinced many of his contemporaries that he 
had found something of tremendous value, which 
they, too, should .try to attain. Some who knew 
him personally experienced his saintliness so 
intensely within their own hearts that they began 
to develop saintly characteristics themselves. This 
consciousness communication plus the spiritual 
disciplines which the Swami inspired them to 
perform revolutionized their lives. Unfortunately, 
this great saint passed away many years ago. 
It is impossible to associate directly with him 
today, but this gracious little book evokes such 
a living awareness of him that even now we can 
icel something of his holiness and try to assimilate 
it. 

Dr. Livta Janf Lfwis 
California Slate University 
Fresno. California 

THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY. 
Part one : Perspective. Part two: Special Con¬ 
cepts : by Dr. T. R. Ramachandran. Published 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced 
Study in Philosophy, University of Madras, Mad¬ 
ras 600 005. 1979. Pp. Part one 104; Part two 
152. Price Rs. 10/- for Part one; Rs. 13/- for 
Part two. 

Part one 

This is an impressive publication from man. 
points of view. There has been a longstanding 
need for a technical writer in Indian philosophy 
among contemporary writers to produce an 
authentic and well-documented work on the 
Indian Philosophy of Beauty. The only solitary 
exception in the field has heen Prof. M. Hiriyanna, 
whose works on Indian Aesthetics are marvels 
of profundity and compression. A more spacious 
work covering the ground was a basic demand 
and Dr. Ramachandran. inspired by the elder 
philosopher's work and on similar lines—almost 
dedicating his writing to his memory—is meeting 
the demand with conspicuous ability. His writing 
is conscientious, patient and analytical and 
achieves great lucidity of . style. Writers there 
have been many in the field of literary criticism 
and Alank&ra-S&stra who have dealt with this 
theme. But an exposition of it from the stand¬ 


point of Indian philosophy has also been a funda¬ 
mental necessity, for aesthetics truly conceived 
and correctly approached is one of the mansions 
of philosophy. 

The compact volume consists of nine 
chapters. The first two long chapters are 
devoted to the basic problems of placing 
aright the philosophy of Beauty in the general 
scheme of Indian philosophy. It is rightly pointed 
out that Indian philosophy is value-oriented, 
and among the values Mok$a is the supreme 
value. U surpasses Kama, Artha and Dharma 
in the scale of Puruyarthas and so does it surpass 
and complete the conventional trinity of values. 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness. The latter values 
are instrumental to the supreme value of Mok$a. 
So much is common ground between the learned 
writer and Prof. Hiriyanna and he closely follows 
the arguments of the venerated pioneer. The fol¬ 
lowing five chapters cover fresh ground and three 
levels of Beauty are distinguished and elaborately 
delineated. They are, 'Beauty in separate parts 
of Nature*, ‘Beauty in Art' and ‘Cosmic Beauty'. 
He offers an account of their character and 
‘significance', the latter in the sense of their 
status and inter-relationship in the total hierarchy 
of values. The survey, as could be expected, links 
Beauty to Brahman, the ultimate spiritual principle 
of Vedanta. The author does well to emphasize 
the due recognition given to both the subject and 
object in the Indian conception of the experience 
of Beauty. He gives many diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentations of the ideas propounded and abundant 
notes and references. It is altogether a very 
honest and competent presentation of the subject 
in the aptest style and conveys the inspiration 
under which the author has thought and written. 

After paying this due tribute to a worthy per¬ 
formance some observations can also be hazarded. 

There is minimal use of Western aesthetic 
thought, it is likely that the treatment would have 
been enriched if Kant's analysis of aesthetic 
experience had been utilized in characterizing 
the uniqueness of the experience of Beauty. There 
is a great deal of Indianism in Kant's asthetics. 
The general problems of art. such as Realism, 
Symbolism. Formalism and Expressionism and the 
category of the sublime, the tragic and the problem 
of the ‘ugly* do need some discussion in a 
philosophy of Beauty. Arts other than the 
literary are hardly touched in the consideration 
of Art-forms. The Concepts of ‘Empathy’ and 
‘Psychic distance' have been anticipated in the 
Indian Philosophy of Beauty and this fact 
deserves to be mentioned. 
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The scheme of the three levels of Beauty 
namely, that of the separate parts of Nature, that 
presented in Arts, and Cosmic Beauty, is a neat 
one. The term ‘Cosmic Beaut)’ in contrast to 
beauty in the ‘separate' parts of nature would 
suggest that it is the beauty of the totality of 
nature, on which interpretation it would differ 
from the first level only in range and inclusive* 
ness. If it is something altogether transcendent 
unitary and non-material, not carrying just the 
connotation of the wholeness of nature, then 
why describe it as ‘Cosmic’? Would it not be the 
Super-Cosmic Divinity itself? Beauty is just an 
instrumental value leading up to the experience 
of Divinity (p. 16). There seems to be some 
ambiguity in the term ‘Cosmic Beauty'. 

That all truth is ‘mediate’ (p. 16) and 

‘Saksatkara’ is not to be classified as Truth seems 
to be very doctrinaire. That Anandavardhana 
belonged to the Pratyabhijna School of Philosophy 
goes beyond the evidence available to us (p. 64). 
His great invocatory verse does not confirm that 
identification. 

These arc minor points and do not reduce the 
solid worth of the achievement. 

Part two 

The second part continues the qualities of 
thoroughness and lucidity characterizing the first 
volume. It is devoted to the exposition of ‘special 
concepts'. It runs into eleven chapters. 

As in the first volume, there arc very helpful 
diagrammatical representations supporting the 
exposition and copious notes and references. The 
first three chapters are of an introductory charac¬ 
ter and crystalize the two central problems of the 
philosophy of artistic Beauty, namely, the con¬ 
tent of art and the method of art. The following 
six chapters deal with the content of art as 
‘Rasa’ and the method of art as ‘Dhvani’. The 
last two chapters discuss Santa Rasa and Rhakti 
Rasa and conclude, as could*be expected, with 
reflections on the relation of art to Religion, 
which can be both indirect and direct Such is 
the map of the text before us. It can be noted 
that this philosophy of Beauty is almost an exclu¬ 
sive and intensive investigation into the 
literary % art. inclusive of its principal part, the 
drama. The special concepts are only two, Dhvani 
and Rasa. Its chief creative philosophers are only 
two : Anandavardhana and Abhinava Gupta. 
There is no discussion of what the non-Alankarika 
philosophers might have said or could have said 
on the theme and no interpretation of the con¬ 
cepts in relation to other arts in any recognizable 
measure. Objections to ‘Dhvani* are raised and 


answered in accordance with the guidelines of 
Anandavardhana. The various prima facie inter¬ 
pretations of Rasa arc formulated and are refuted 
m conformity to Abhinava Gupta’s directions. 
His final theory is cogently and fully stated. The 
treatment is fine and illuminating. 

Alter noting that all this credit justly goes to 
the learned author, something more seems to re¬ 
quire mention. He has modern forerunners of 
great gifts and magnitude of performance in this 
field, t hey were real explorers who consolidated 
their conquests in memorable writings. One may 
mention Prof. Hiriyanna, Dr. Kuppuswamy 
Sastry, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Dr. Kane, Dr. G. K. 
Dc. Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. Shanxaran and Dr. 
Pancnanhikcsha .Sastry, to confine ourselves to 
the founding fathers of this line of research. With 
this heavy inheritance, a writer with less insight 
and expository power than Dr. Ramachanuran 
would have made no mark at all. But in spite 
of this liability of Inheritance, he has produced 
a very praiseworthy work. On some particular 
topics, his clarifications arc really valuable The 
reviewer can instance his account of the varieties 
of Dhvani in this connection. The reason is 
not far to seek. He has mastered the relevant 
authorities and thought deeply for himself and 
hence, his work carries the quality of an original 
re-discovery. It bears the impress of integrity. 
The Institute by publishing this work has .sub¬ 
stantially furthered the cause of philosophy. The 
format of the two volumes is charming and the 
price is very reasonable. 

Paor. S. S. Rat.iiavacmar 
Professor of Philosophy (Rid.) 

University of Mysore 

GITOPASANA : by Swami Iswarananda 
Giri. Published by Samvit Sadhanalaya Santa- 
sarovar P.O. Ml. Abu (Rajasthan). Also available 
at Samvit Vikasa Kendra, No. 31, Sir M. N. 
Krishna Rao Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore 
560 004. 1980. Pp. ix +120 + 84. Price Rs. 8. 

For the Hindus the Cittd is the crest jewel of 
their scriptures. The philosophy it epitomizes, 
however, is universal and that ;s why it is sought 
by all the earnest seekers throughout the world. 
Arjuna first heard these words of eternal wisdom 
amidst the din and clatter of the battle field, and 
since then they have been reverberating all the 
time to be heard by those, who would care to 
listen. 

The present book is based on lectures delivered 
over a period of five years on the occasion of 
Gita Jay-anti, with more matter added to give it 
a full shape. The book now serves as a manual 
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for sOdhakas. The author believes that an uposaka 
should gather the golden strands from the thoughts 
of various great intellects and weave his own 
robe of adoration to clothe the central truth of 
the GUO. 

The first chapter eulogizes the Gita as Mother. 
The well-known dhy&na sluka addresses the Gita 
as ambS . in order to understand the true spirit 
of the Gita we must enter into the heart of Arjuna 
and hear it as Arjuna heard it. The Gita is the 
embodiment of the wisdom of Krtqa. This wisdom 
is prajnO, the spiritual wealth, which was nur¬ 
tured through all the amazing years of Kr$na'a 
tumultuous life (p. 2). 

The author cautions us lest we take the Gita 
as a mere text, a book. The Gita is verily an 
embodiment of Truth. Truth is an unbroken 
experience, liquid enough to yield to all pressures 
and obstacles to its flow, all the facts of life.' 
(P. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the different 
aspects of the process of attaining perfection 
namely, the Upasya, the guru, the Upasaka, 
the Upasana, and lastly the Visarjana. 
Jn Upasya, the author dwells on the inti¬ 
mate affinity between Nara and Nuruyana and 
explains the significance of the Gita as— 
advaitamrtavarfini . In the chapter on the Guru, 
the author says that the Gita, as the Guru, walks 
with you and at every step shares the strain of 
your pilgrimage and corrects the slightest error 
m your orientation with the goal (p. 29). The 
chapters on Upasana and Visarjana are equally 
potent and they give us a new understanding of 
the problem of Self-realization. The language of 
the author is so refreshing that one goes through 
these pages with a feeling of exhilaration. A 
final chapter on ‘Spandana’ focusses reader's 
attention on some precious flashes of inspiration 
derived from each chapter of the Gita. The 
original text of all the eighteen adhyayas in 
Devanagari script has been added to make the 
book self-contained. 

All told, the present book is indeed an inspiring 
introduction to the study of the Gita as a practical 
guide book on siidhana. More such publications 
dealing with the varied aspects of the divine 
love and wisdom contained in the Gita will slake 
the thirst of the aspirants. The get-up and the 
printing of the book are excellent, and the price 
is very moderate. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Path., M.A., LL.B., Ph D. 

Joint Director of Languages 
Bombay 


SELF-MASTERY : by Swami Paramananda. 
Published by Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras 600-004. 1980. Pp. 82. Rs. 2.50. 

REINCARNATION AND IMMORTALITY : 
by Swami Paramananda. Published by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras 600004. 1980. 
Pp. 100. Rs. 3. 

The two little volumes Self-mastery and Reincar¬ 
nation and Immortality are complementary ver¬ 
sions of a single theme-—for it is through self- 
mastery that man triumphs over life and death 
and attains immortality. While the first volume 
presents conquest of the Seif as the goal of human 
life from various angles of human experience, the 
second volume seeks to drive home the Law of 
Karma, which is the basic logic and guidance in 
the life of a spiritual seeker dedicated to that 
central goal—self-mastery. The urgency and 
excellence of self-mastery is exposed with a clear 
logic which is characteristic of the author who, 
besides being a direct disciple of Vivckananda, 
was a mystic, a poet, and a born spiritual teacher. 
The calm assurance and the penetrating force of 
the sweet simple sentences tell us that the author 
himself was a frequent sojourner in the empire he 
was speaking of. No pedantry, no scholastic 
argumentation, no prophetic claim is to be found 
anywhere in these books. Common experiences of 
life are interpreted with a clear teleological vision. 
The author speaks in a persuasive and loving 
manner as if he is talking to his brethren still 
stumbling in the great journey to God. The books 
drive home the truth that the great aim of life is 
not enjoyment of wealth and sense-pleasure, but 
self-mastery or attainment of immortality which 
alone give men abiding happiness, fearlessness and 
freedom from the tremors of life and death. 

Self-Mastery opens with the words of St. Cadoc, 
‘there is no king like him who is the king of him¬ 
self.' Then it plunges right into the many vari¬ 
ations on its central theme—Therefore, self- 
mastery is a vital theme if we would enjoy in 
full measure all the blessings of life. Our bless¬ 
ings are now often carried away by our short 
comings.' (p. 22) This is only a translation in 
simple logic of the famous Upanigadic imperative— 
tena tyaktena bhunfithd which means ‘one must 
enjoy through renunciation.’ 

Christs and Buddhas are our masters. Why? 
Because they attained self-mastery over desire, 
fear, jealousy, hatred and ignorance. ‘And being 
masters of themselves’, the author says, ‘they alone 
can be masters of men. If we wish to attain this 
state of mastery, we must make our own self 
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obedient to our will.* (p. 52) But, lays the author, 
‘even a divine Incarnation cannot save one who 
is without the will to be saved and devoid, of the 
energy necessary to follow His example and pre¬ 
cepts* (p. 47). 

The last chapter entitled ‘Self-help and Self- 
surrender* is a finale after the earlier five chapters 
which are arranged in a rising crescendo. The 
seeker realizes after much suffering like the lower 
bird in Mundaka Upanifad that all his self-asser¬ 
tion was only another name of self-abnegation, all 
his self-help was only leading to a final self- 
surrender like that of the other bird sitting still 
on the tree top in unbroken peace. ‘The more 
clearly we see God working everywhere*, says the 
author, ‘the more easily wc shall be able to resign 
ourselves to Him.* (p. 74) Vedantic self-asser¬ 
tion merges into a calm self-surrender to a pro¬ 
vidential God. 

The central theme of Reincarnation and 
Immortality is understanding the Law of Karma. 
This is set forth in the following words : 'But 
saying prayer before the altar, reading the scrip¬ 
tures. or going to the church, these things alone 
do not make life consecrated. It is understanding 
the law and practising the law in our life. When 
wc have this, then wc arc religious* fp. 70). Who 


keeps the record of our past? ‘In our own charac¬ 
ter’, says the author, ‘and condition of life is 
stored up the record of every selfish and of every 
loving thought, of every good or bad deed; and 
we receive the fruits of these.* (pp. 82-83) There¬ 
fore let us know this central truth of life and 
*Truth shall make us free*. 

But how to get rid of bad or negative thoughts? 
The author strikes at this point with confident 
mastery and style reminiscent of his great master 
Vivekananda. ‘Can a man suddenly think of 
something high and lofty? Does a man paint a 
master-piece suddenly? He strives for it. He 
thinks, he dreams, he imagines; his whole being 
is on fire with it; and that fire consumes his 
limitations and he is able to paint a great picture. 
So it is with us when our whole being is on fire 
with spiritual yearning. That fire burns off the 
blemishes of our nature and lofty thoughts be¬ 
come habitual with us* (pp. 81-82). 

The books are nominally priced. Interested 
readers and seekers of God should like to keep 
these two small volumes on the same shelf along 
with the little book of Brother I*awrencc. 

SWAMI JlTATMANANOA 
Ramakrishna Math 
Hyderabad 
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MAYA VAT! CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 
Rr.rom for Aprii. 1981 m March 1982 

Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. was started on 19 
March 1899 under the inspiration of Swami 
Vivekananda in the Kumaon Hills of the 
Himalayas. In 1903, a small dispensary was 
started by the Ashrama in response to the dire 
need of the local villagers in sickness. Since that 
time the dispensary has developed into a fairly 
well-equipped, small rural hospital. The hospital 
stands within the precincts of the Ashrama, and 
is under the charge of a monastic member. A 
resident allopathic doctor treats the patients with 
the help of his assistants, and earnest efforts are 
made to maintain a high standard of efficiency in 
service. 'Moreover, all patients receive prompt and 
sympathetic treatment completely free of charge. 

The hospital has 25 beds in the indoor depart¬ 
ment, but sometimes arrangements have to be 
made for more. There is also a small operation 
theatre. A dental chair and a pathological depart¬ 
ment provide additional help in the treatment of 
patients. The total number of patients treated 


during the twelve months in the Indoor Depart 
ment was 439, of which 315 were cured and dis¬ 
charged, 99 were relieved, 11 were discharged 
otherwise or left, 14 died. In the Outdoor Depart¬ 
ment , the total number of patients treated was 
31.752, of which 10,584 were new and 21,168 
were repeated cases. 

Urgent requirements : (1) Utensils for the use 
of patients : Rs. 5,000. (2) Equipment for the 
operation theatre: Rs. 5,000. (3) Construction of 
a dormitiry for the patients* attendants: Rs. 30.000. 
(4) Endowment for the purchase of medicines : 
Rs. 1.00,000. (5) Repayment of a Rs. 20,000 
loan. Our appeal to charitably disposed individuals 
and institutions is to lend us their helping hand in 
a big way, so that the accumulated loan can he 
wiped out soon, and we shall have sufficient funds, 
at our disposal to meet future requirements, 
particularly for the purchase of medicines which 
we wish to improve both qualitatively and quanti¬ 
tatively. Cheques and drafts may be drawn in 
favour of Mayavati Charitable Hospital and sent 
to the President, Mayavati Charitable Hospital. 
P.O. Mayavati, via. Lohaghat, Dist. Pithoragarh 
(U.P.), 262 524, India. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Focus on Children 

Disturbing reports continue to appear in newspapers regarding the condition 
of children belonging to the weaker sections of society in India. As ever, the 
main problems of course are : non-starters, drop-outs and malnutrition. It is to 
be noted that the rate of additional enrolment in elementary schools has not 
registered any appreciable improvement over the years. The ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of universalization of education conceived long ago envisages the addi¬ 
tional enrolment of 17 million children in classes I to V in all the States over 
the next live years. But educational planners now believe that the actual enrol¬ 
ment will not be more than 11 million. It has been accepted as a norm that a 
primary school should be available within a kilometre of human habitation, 
and a middle school within three kilometres. But this idea! has not been actual¬ 
ized in many parts of the country. 

The existence of schools does not alone ensure continuance of education for 
children, for the rate of drop-outs continues to be high. According to the find¬ 
ings of the Union education ministry, nearly two-thirds of children dropped out 
of the country's primary schools between 1965 and 1975. A recent survey con¬ 
ducted by the Sardar Patel Institute of Economic and Social Research, Ahmed- 
abad. shows that 56.98 percent of Harijans, 61.90 percent of Adivasis and 45.83 
percent of other communities leave school after primary education. In all, 
the percentage of children from slums reaching up to secondary education level 
is just 28.74. 

Educational planners should work out incentive programmes for the educa¬ 
tion of children belonging to socially and economically backward communities. 
The main thrust of the programmes should be on non-fornial education as it 
has been found that a large number of drop-outs arc withdrawn from schools 
to assist their parents. The non-forma! system is not to be viewed as a poor 
substitute or as inferior to the formal system. On the contrary, the non-formal 
system should prepare a boy to move into the formal system at some appropriate 
stage in his life. More important, the non-formal system should be so designed 
as to give poor children some roots in the ancient culture of the land and a 
sense of belonging. 

The other problem of malnutrition was highlighted in a seminar on 'Nutri¬ 
tion : trends and perspectives in the eighties' organized in New Delhi in May. 
It is estimated that at least 60 percent of pre-school children suffer from severe 
malnutrition. The death rate among these children is 50 percent. 22 percent of 
school children suffer from nutrition-deficiency diseases. Dr. C. Gopalan, direc¬ 
tor-general. Nutrition Foundation of India, who delivered the key-note address 
at the seminar, called upon the Union Government to set up a high-power Com¬ 
mittee for the formulation and implementation of a national nutrition policy. He 
pointed out that a national nutrition policy which was limited only to warding 
off hunger or saving malnourished children from death would merely serve to 
perpetuate the present scenario. What is need is to ensure that even the poorest 
segments of society are able to obtain inexpensive balanced diets containing all 
the nutrients needed for good health. 
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Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is readied. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

' 'Truth is one : sages call It by various names ' 

1. Having eyes everywhere, mouths 

everywhere, arms everywhere, feet every¬ 
where, the one luminous Being {deva ekah) 
creates heaven and earth (out of Himself] 
and moves (sam dhamati ) 1 them with His 
arms and feet. 9 * 

Rg-Veda 10.81.3 

2. O Viivakarman, teach (sikfa) your 
friends your three bodies (dhdmdni)-4he 
highest, the middle and the lowest. 9 O pro¬ 
tector of oblations (svadha-avah), you 
glorify your three bodies (tanvath vrdhana ) 
by offering worship through them yourself. 4 

Kg-Veda 10.81.5 

3. Seeking His blessings ( utaye ) let us 
this day offer sacrifice to the Lord of speech, 
the ViSvakarman, who is swift as thought 
( manojuvam ). May He, the bestower of 
all happiness (vis valambh uh ), the doer of 
righteous works ( sddhukarmd ) be pleased 
( josat ) with our oblations (so that) He may 
grant us protection (aiwe). 

Rg-Vctla 10.81.7 

* The hymn to Visvakarman. the Universal Spirit spoken of in the Upani$ads as Viraj, is 
'continued here. 

■i. in S&yapa's commentary dhamati is taken to mean prerayati impels. The word 
literally means ‘blows or inflates (as a blacksmith does his bellows)’—'‘a curious meta¬ 
phorical expression to denote the work of creation*, comments H. H. Wilson. 

Patatra, according toSiyana, means feet. It may also mean wings. 

3. According to S&yana, Goa’s highest body is composed of gods, the middle body of 

humans, and the lowest body of animals. ... 

4. The last clause has been variously interpreted. It probably refers to the whole of 
life as an act of divine worship or Self-sacrifice described in the Puruja-SQkta. 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month's editorial discusses the 
nature of spiritual experience and its 
relation to Sfidhana. 

It is significant that as a wandering monk 
Swami Vivekananda had kept with him only 
two books: the Gita and the Imitation of 
Christ. They probably helped him in giving 
a new shape to the monastic ideal which he 
did after his first visit to the West. In 
the well-researched and documented article 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST IN THE FORMA¬ 
TIVE YEARS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, lean 
C. MacPhail of Vedanta Convent, San 
Francisco, discusses the interest that 
Swamiji once had in that great Christian 
classic. 

In the third and concluding instalment of 
THE SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE 

light of vedanta and yoga Swami Ranga- 
nathanandaji presents the striking concepts 


of Atman-Brahman as the Unified 
Experience-Field, and Dharma-Amjrta as two 
levels of spiritual awakening. 

INDIAN THOUGHT AND THE WEST by PlOf. 
S. S. Raghavachar is a brilliant attempt to 
juxtapose parallel concepts in the philos¬ 
ophies of India and the West. The author, 
well-known to our readers, is a retired Pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy and the author of 
several books. 

Dr. Donald Szantho Harrington, one of 
the leading lights of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist movement in America, recently retired 
from active pastoral duties after serving the 
liberal Community Church of New York 
for thirty-eight years as its Senior Minister. 
In HOMESTRETCH—AND A PHILOSOPHY OF 
life he sums up a lifetime’s experience in 
three maxims. 


SPIRITUAL QUEST— EXPERIENCE 

(EDITORIAL) 


The doctrine of direct experience 

*1 have realized the great Person, efful¬ 
gent like the sun, beyond the darkness of 
ignorance: by knowing Him alone can one 
transcend death; there is no other way*, 1 
declares one great Vedic sage. What a 
striking statement of the meaning and pur¬ 
pose of life ! What a glorious revelation of 

«re?TTer i 
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Svetayvatara-Upanifad 3.8. 

Also, I aittinya-Aranyaka 3.13.1 


the summit of human endeavour and achieve¬ 
ment! What a marvellous expression of 
the power and magnificence of the human 
soul, and what a forceful vindication of the 
triumph of the Spirit over matter! Above 
all, what a towering reassurance and prom¬ 
ise ! Its every word charged with the fire 
of faith and the light of experience, this 
trenchent statement, coming as it does like a 
burst of lightning out of the gloom of the 
past, illumines one of the fundamental 
principles of spiritual life-the importance 
and possibility of attaining direct super- 
sensuous experience, die bedrock on which 
Hindu religion and philosophy stand. 

This is an ever-recurring theme in die 
Upanfeads. Everywhere in them we come 
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across sages declaring with the ring of 
undeniable certitude that the effulgent 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the past and the 
future, can be directly (anjasa) seen. 2 In 
modem times Swami Vivekananda, another 
great sage belonging to the same tradition, 
has revived and held aloft the same doctrine 
with the same courage of conviction. 
'Religion is realization’, declares Swamiji, 
‘not talk, nor doctrine, nor theories, how¬ 
ever beautiful they may be. it is being and 
becoming, not hearing or acknowledging; 
it is the whole soul becoming changed into 
what it believes. That is religion. 3 

Along with the principle of religious 
toleration for which it provides the basis, 
this doctrine of direct experience dis¬ 
tinguishes religions of Indian origin from 
those belonging to the Judaic tradition which 
hold that faith, morality and membership in 
a religious community are sufficient for the 
attainment of salvation. Indian religions 
hold that faith or morality in itself can at 
best win for man only a place in some 
worlds of enjoyment after death, but true 
salvation, by which is meant total freedom 
from bondage and suffering, is possible only 
through direct experience. In Vedanta the 
doctrine of direct experience is linked to 
the ultimate goal of life by a chain of four 
concepts. (1) The self in its real nature 
is stainless, free, self-luminous, blissful, im¬ 
mortal and an eternal part of the ultimate 
Reality. (2) Owing to "ignorance it gets 
bound to a stale of transmigratory existence 
and suffers. (3) The self can regain its real 
nature and freedom by destroying ignorance. 
(4) Ignorance can be completely destroyed 
only by means of direct experience which 


... 

Bfhaduranyaka-Upanifad 4.4.15 
3- The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita A&hrama, 1976), vol. 2, p. 
396. 


may be attained either through self-effort or 
divine grace. 

It should be pointed out here that 
Vedanta too, like the religions of the Judeb- 
Islamic tradition, believes in the supreme 
authority of revealed scripture regarding 
supersensuous truths. But, unlike them, it 
holds that an intellectual conviction of these 
truths is not enough to bring supreme ful¬ 
filment which can be had only through Self- 
realization. In other words, direct experi¬ 
ence is a matter of purufdrtha or value- 
fulfilment, while faith and indirect knowledge 
belong to the realm of tattva, the ideal. 

The doctrine of direct experience is also 
the goal and purpose of philosophy in India, 
as dariana (meaning ‘seeing’) the word for 
philosophy indicates. 4 Since both religion 
and philosophy have the same goat, they 
have always been treated in India as consti¬ 
tuting a single discipline for the attainment 
of Truth. But in the West religion and 
philosophy have always remained separate 
inspite of the efforts of St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Hegel, Kierkegaard and 
Pierre Teilhard Chardin to unite them. The 
reason for this is the absence of the doctrine 
of direct experience which alone can recon¬ 
cile reason and faith. 

In the West the doctrine of direct experi¬ 
ence is known as mysticism. Though the 
West produced several outstanding mystics, 
(here mysticism has always been considered 
an extraordinary phenomenon chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the ‘state of perfection’ without 
any salvific value. In India mysticism is not 
a special branch of philosophy or religion 
but their very basis, not an extraordinary 
phenomenon but a way of life meant for 
all people, which provides the only solution 
to the existential problems of life and opens 
the only door to liberation. 



Bhiimati 1.1.2. 
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Truth and error 

'Experience* ( anubhava ) is a comprehen¬ 
sive term which may take the form of cog¬ 
nition or knowledge (jndna), volition or 
willing ( icchd, ) and affection or feeling 
(bh&va). Ordinary experience is usually a 
mixture of all the three, with one or the 
other predominating. Scientists give import¬ 
ance to the first; social workers, to the 
second ; and artists, to the third. With regard 
to knowledge the main question is, is it true 
or false? With regard to willing the basic 
question is, is it right or wrong ? With regard 
to feeling the main question is, is it good 
or bad ? Now, what is the nature of a 
direct spiritual experience ? The majority of 
Indian schools regard it as pure cognition or 
knowledge, free of willing and feeling. But 
in the Tantras and Saiva Agamas the highest 
experience is pure willing. Devotional 
schools, especially Bengal Vai?navism, gives 
primacy to bhava or feeling. In Christian¬ 
ity some of the saints speak of mystic experi¬ 
ence as the union of wills—human and 
divine; it is a non-cognitive act, and hence 
described as taking place in a 'dark night* 
or 'cloud of unknowing'. Here we follow 
the Vedantic view that cognition or knowl¬ 
edge is the primary and fundamental 
experience and all other forms of experience 
are derived from it. 

Cqgnition or knowledge ( jnana ) may be 
true (yathdrtha) when it is known as prana, 
or may be false ( mithya ) when it is called 
bhrama. Truth and error are products of 
human judgement. Our day to day life calls 
for constant exercise of this judgement which 
is one of the main causes for conflict strain 
and suffering in life. Here one important 
point is to be noted : all our actions and 
reactions depend upon our conception of 
reality. The world attracts and absorbs all 
our attention and energy only because we 
take it to be real; we will feel a similar 
attraction for God only when He becomes 
real to us., And our conception to reality 


depends upon our conception of truth. If 
we study our actions and thoughts, we will 
be surprised to learn how our judgement of 
truth is affecting our character and conduct. 
Every scientist knows that any deviation 
from truth in the field of research will only 
lead to wrong results and make his work 
futile. This is. all the more true in spiritual 
life which is a search for the highest Reality. 
To attain true spiritual experience, the spiri¬ 
tual aspirant must always follow truth even 
in small matters of daily life. 'Truth alone 
triumphs, not untruth*, declares the Upa- 
nisad.® Sri Ramakiishna says, truthfulness 
alone is the real tapasya in the modem age. 
A clear understanding of the nature and 
test of truth is helpful in keeping to the right 
track. 

Western philosophy has propounded four 
theories of truth. The correspondence theory 
states that truth is the exact correspondence 
between mental contents and the object. The 
coherence theory states that truth is the cor¬ 
rect relation between parts and the whole. 8 
The pragmatist theory of William James 
ami Dewey states that truth depends upon 
the verifiability and practical consequences 
of ideas. Lastly, there is the intuitionist- 
theory held by earlier philosophers like 
Descartes and Spinoza who believed that 
truth and error could be directly known as 
such. 

In India the Nyaya philosophers adopt a 
kind a correspondence theory with regard to 
the nature of truth and a coherence-cura- 
pragmatic theory with regard to the test of 
truth. Samkhya, Mlmaihsa and Vedanta 
accept the intuitionist theory which holds that 


5 * R*q2w 5TF[?f I 

Mundaka-Uparti fad 3.1.6. 

*• Coherence theory is of two types : that of 
logical positivists like Neurath, and that of idealists 
like Hegel and Bradley. Karl Popper has recently 
suggested that there is no positive definition of 
truth, and what science does is only ‘error- 
elimination*. 
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truth Is intrinsically known to the self. This 
is known as the theory of svatak-pr&m&nya. 
Samkhya extends this to the cognition of 
error also (svatah-aprdmSnya); hut 

MunSmsa and Vedanta hold that error is 
caused by defective external conditions 
(paratah-aprdmanya) . But what is the test 
that one's intuition of truth is correct? 
Here Advaita Vedanta follows the 

Munamsaka doctrine non-contradictoriness 
(badhaka-abhava) : an experience is true if 
it is not contradicted by a subsequent 
experience. 7 But the dualist schools of 
Vedanta adopt the simple pragmatic test. 8 
It should be noted here that these theories 
of truth are applied only to empirical knowl¬ 
edge. As -regards supersensuous truths, 

iruti (revealed scripture) and other scriptures 
based on it are regarded as the only author¬ 
ity. In this field the function of reason 
(yukti ) is only to understand the scripture 
correctly and correlate experience with it. 
Therefore a spiritual aspirant is advised to 
regulate his life and thoughts in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the scrip¬ 
tures.® 

Meaning of direct experience 

The most important point which distin¬ 
guishes the Indian concept of truth from 
Western concepts is that it takes truth as 
directly connected to the self. In the West 
knowledge and truth are restricted to die 


7 * SPTTE^ I 

V edanta-Pari bhasa 1 . 

8 * cf. smr i 

The knowledge of things as they are and which 
satisfies practical needs is true cognition/ 

Hegel Yatindra-mata-dipika 1.7. 

a* The Gita advises us : The scripture alone 
is your authority in deciding what to do and what 
not to do/ 
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Bhagavad-Gita, 16.24. 


mind. But according to Vedanta, knowledge 
originates in the self and does not come 
from outside. Indeed, knowledge is con¬ 
sidered to be the very nature of the Atman, 
the true Self which is therefore said to be 
self-luminous ( svayaniprakSSa ). Mind is just 
an instrument which only reveals this inner 
light. Therefore Vedanta speaks of two 
types or levels of knowledge. One is the 
self-luminous, immutable, pure consciousness 
which is the being of the Atman ; it is called 
svariipa-jnana. The other type of knowledge 
is the reflection of this pure consciousness 
on the constantly changing vrttis or mental 
modifications; this is called vrtti-jnana. It is 
this second type that gives us knowledge of 
objects. 

Vrttijnana is of three types: pratyakfa 
(perception), anwnana (inference) * and 
iabda (verbal knowledge). Of these per¬ 
ception is produced by the direct contact 
between the senses and the objects, and 
hence it is described as direct or immediate 
(saksat) knowledge. In inference and ver¬ 
bal knowledge there is no such immediate 
contact 10 and they are described as indirect 
or mediate ( patokfa ). But as a matter of 
fact, all these three forms are only reflections 
of pure consciousness and, from a higher 
point of view, are actually parokfa or 
indirect. The Atman alone is directly and 
immediately known without the help of any 
other medium. Therefore to distinguish this 
non-relational, pure Self-knowledge of the 
Atman from other forms of knowledge, it 
is described as aparoksa which may be 
translated as transcendental immediacy. It 
is absolute truth, while all other forms of 
knowledge give us only relative truth. 

Since the Atman, the individual Self is 
an inseparable part of Brahman, the infinite 
ultimate Reality, the aparoksa knowledge of 
the Atman leads to the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man also as an immediate experience. Brah- 

10. This is only a simplified statement nf a 
complex problem. 
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man-expericnce is only an expansion of the 
Atman-experience which alone is the truly 
direct, immediate, aparokfa experience. A 
spiritual experience can be regarded as 
aparokta or direct only when it reveals the 
true Atman. 

Here a question arises as to whether the 
experience of personal God with or without 
form (which Advaitins call Saguna-Brah- 
man) is paroksa or aparokfa. The dualist 
schools of Vedanta hold that it is a paroksa, 
being directly perceived by the Atman. But 
to the Advaitin it is paroksa or indirect as it 
involves a subject-object relationship and 
hence produced by vrttis , . M How to recon¬ 
cile these two views? 

The Advaitins would answer that what the 
theists regard as the Atman is not the true 
Atman but only its reflection on the buddhi. 
The mind has two levels: a higher one 
called buddhi and a lower one called manas. 
Being nearer to the Atman and having a 
preponderance of sattva, the buddhi reflects 
the light of the Atman far more than the 
manas does. Hence the buddhi itself 
appears to be the Atman, just as the glass 
bulb appears to be the source of electric 
light instead of the filament inside which 
really produces it. To distinguish it from 
the real Self ( pdramdrthika-jiva ) this appar- 
ejrt self is described as the vyiivaharika- 
jtva or empirical self. Advaitins believe that 
it is this apparent self that the theistic 
schools regard as the Atman, and the 
‘direct’ experience of the personal God also 
pertains to this Self. The theistic schools 
however, do not believe in two types of 


In the School of R3inunuja the Atman is 
said to have two types of knowledge: svarupa- 
jhdna the intrinsic knowledge by which Atman 
reveals itself, and dltarmabhuia-jhana, which re¬ 
veals objects. In the state of bondage the latter 
remains in a contracted state; but through puri¬ 
fication and God's grace it expands and produces 
the direct vision of God. Being produced by 
dharmahuta-JUSnot God-experience is an aparokja 
or direct experience of the self, and not an indirect 
vfttbinBna as alleged by Advaitins. 


individual self. According to them God is 
not an external object like physical objects. 
He is' the Supreme Self, who indwells the 
Atman as the Inner Controller. And He 
reveals Himself directly to the Atman. 

The Upani§ads themselyes con tain two 
different views. In some places the Self is 
said to be beyond the reach of the mind; 
‘That failing to reach which words along 
with mind turn back’, 1 * ‘That which is not 
comprehended by the mind.* 18 But in other 
places the Atman is said to be attained by 
the mind alone. 14 Sri Samkara has tried 
to reconcile this contradiction by stating that 
Brahman is beyond the conceptual mind but 
can be attained by a mind purified by Self- 
knowledge and the instructions of the Guru. 

The above discussion leads to two conclu¬ 
sions. First, supersensuous experiences pro¬ 
duced by the vrttis of the purified buddhi 
are also to be taken as aparokfa or direct, 
immediate. This is also the view of Patafi- 
jali who calls such higher knowledge ‘truth¬ 
bearing intuition’ (rtambhara prajiid) and 
distinguishes it from knowledge gained 
through inference and books. 18 Secondly, 
a direct experience always involves Self- 
knowledge. It reveals the Atman and is the 
result of an illumination by the Atman. 

Let us now turn to the meaning of direct 
experience in Christian mysticism. Accord¬ 
ing to the Aristotlean psychology developed 
by Christian theologians like St. Thomas 
Aquinas, knowledge comes to the mind as 
certain impressions ( species impressae ) 
through the sense organs. This is mediate 

i2# arnft ft re fr fr i araro *r?rcrr i 

Taittiriya-Upanifud 2.4.1 ; 2.9.1. 

Kena-U panifad 1.6. 

u - 

. Bfhadaranyaka- Upanifad 4.4.19. 

wPM i prar 

Kaiha- Upanifad 3.12. 

Yoga-SGtra 1.48, 49. 
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knowledge of God. . But God may com* 
municate His presence directly to the mind, 
without the sensory medium, by infusing 
pure ‘intellectual species*. Normally the 
mind converts this communication into ideas, 
images and other ‘phantasmata’ and, as a 
result, the understanding of God thus gained 
is not clear and is liable to error. If, how¬ 
ever, the mind is purified of the distracting 
‘phantasmata’, then we can experience the 
pure intellectual species as an intellectual 
light known as lumen sapientiae and feel the 
clear presence of God in the soul. {In a 
way this corresponds to the Hindu concep¬ 
tion of the illumination of buddhi-vritti 
referred to above]. It is this immediate 
and clear awareness of God that is called 
mystical experience, of which there are 
different degrees depending upon the degree 
of purity of mind. But even in this experi¬ 
ence there is a transparent medium, and 
so God is not known ‘as He is’, ‘in His true 
Essence*. There is a still higher state in 
which God is seen face to face without the 
help of even the {Hire intellectual species, 
when God impresses Himself directly upon 
the soul as if in a ‘mouth-to-mouth contact*. 
This is known as lumen gloriae , the Glori¬ 
ous Light. According to most theologians 
and mystics including St. John of the Cross, 
this experience of the Essence of God is 
possible only after death (in ‘beatification’). 
But a few like St. Augustine hold that Moses 
and St. Paul actually had this supreme 
experience and perhaps, some others as 
well. 10 


16 * On* this point see Dom Cuthbcrt Butler, 
Western Mysticism (London: Arrow Books. 
Hutchinson, I960), pp. 116-123. It should also 
be mentioned here that according to the theologians 
of the Greek Orthodox Church like St. Basil and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, the Essence of God can 
never be known, and in mystical experience the 
soul comes into contact with only the 'uncreated 
energies* of God. 


Experience as removal of ignorance 

Knowledge is only the positive aspect of 
experience. Its negative aspect is the 
removal of ignorance, and Vedantic thinkers 
pay considerable attention to this aspect. In 
the Upanisads the individual self is described 
as having five koias or sheaths, and teachers 
of Advaita regard these sheaths as products 
of one primordial cosmic ignorance called 
Maya. The Tantras and Saiva Agamas 
speak of Maya as having five kadcukas or 
coverings: kald, vidyd. rdga, kola and 
niyati. These coverings restrict the soul’s 
will power, knowledge, happiness, immortal¬ 
ity and omnipresence, respectively. 

Some Advaitic leachers like Madhusudana 
and Vidyaranya describe Maya as consist¬ 
ing of three dvaranas or veils. The outer¬ 
most veil known as asaitdpddaka-ajUuna 
hides the sat or ‘being’ aspect of Reality. 
It is this veil that produces ignorance about 
where things exist and how they work. This 
veil can be lifted through parokxa or indirect 
knowledge. With the help of physics, 
chemistry, biology and other scientific dis¬ 
ciplines modern man is trying to lift this 
curtain everywhere. However, the real 
mystery of matter and life lies deep in con¬ 
sciousness, cit. This is hidden by the second 
veil known as ahhdndpddaka-afndna. It is 
owing to this veil that wc remain unaware 
of the true source of consciousness, 
the Atman. This veil corresponds 
to the vijndnamaya-koia. It can be removed 
only by purification, concentration and other 
spiritual disciplines. When this veil is lifted 
man realizes his true nature as the individual 
Self, the Atman and experiences the joy of 
the Self ( dtma-sukha ). But this joy is 
limited, for beyond it lies the vast ocean 
of bliss, brahmdnanda, identical with the 
infinite consciousness of Brahman. This 
infinite bliss is, however, concealed by the 
third veil known as an&nanddpddaka-ajndna 
which corresponds to the dnandamaya-koia 
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described in the Upanfeads. 17 .The lifting 
of this veil results in the aparokfa or direct 
experience of Brahman, either as the per¬ 
sonal God ( Saguna-Brahman ) or the imper¬ 
sonal Absolute ( Nirguna-Brahman ). 

Science, art, love, service, conventional 
religion and other nobler pursuits of social 
life represent man's struggle to rend the 
first veil and know the mystery of existence. 
But to understand the mystery of existence 
and solve the problems of life man must 
transform his consciousness. His struggles 
in this direction are really the struggle to 
rend the second veil. That is the beginning 
of spiritual. life. After realizing his true 
nature as the Atman separate from body and 
mind, man longs to realize his infinite dimen¬ 
sion by expanding his Self-awareness. This 
represents the struggle to rend the third veil. 
Thus spiritual experience may be looked 
upon as the removal of a series of veils of 
ignorance. 

Spiritual experience as Bhakti 

Till now we have been describing spiritual 
experience as a higher form of cognition or 
knowledge. But as already mentioned, 
experience also involves will and feeling. 
When those are freed from the hold of in¬ 
stincts, sense-pleasures and lower desires, 
and further purified, deepened and directed 
towards the indwelling Supreme Spirit, they 
become ‘a subtle form of experience* 
(suksmataram anubhava rupam 18 ) known 
as Bhakti. Some Vedantic teachers like 
Ramanuja regard Bhakti as a special kind 
of knowledge (bhaktirupdpannam jnanam). 
But according to Bengal Vai$nava teachers, 
Bhakti is a unique, self-existent ( svarupa - 
siddhS) experience independent* of knowl¬ 
edge. They interpret it as an expression of 


<17- Of. PaRcudaA 7.45, 46 and 1.11. 

Ndrada, Bhakti S&tra 4.54. 


the dnanda or bliss aspect of Reality, just as 
knowledge is an expression of the cit or con¬ 
sciousness aspect of Reality. This is known 
as the rasa theory of Bhakti. 

What this theory really means is that love, 
like knowledge, is an atma-dharma, an intrin¬ 
sic characteristic of the Atman. The 
Upani$ad teaches, 'Everything is loved for 
the sake of the Atman’. 1 ® VidySrapya 
explains that the Atman is loved above all 
because it is of the nature of bliss. 30 Love 
is not an emotion external to the Atman but 
the very nature of Atman. 

As with knowledge, the experience of 
Bhakti too is of two types : parokfa and 
aparokfa. During the early stage of Bhakti 
known as sddhand bhakti or gaunt bhakti, 
devotion is only an emotion, a lower vjtti of 
the mind directed towards God regarded as 
an object. At this stage Bhakti is only an 
indirect or parokfa experience. But at the 
highest stage known as sddhya or para bhakti, 
devotion changes into a fire consuming the 
Atman itself. At this stage Bhakti becomes 
an immediate or aparokfa experience. 

Three gateways to spiritual experience 

Though the ultimate Reality is one, human 
mind shows infinite variety. Even in ordinary 
life every man’s experience is unique; it has 
a special meaning and value to him. This 
is true of spiritual fife also: every aspirant 
has his own inner path to God, and his ex¬ 
periences in this path have for him a unique 
significance which cannot be fully communi¬ 
cated to others. Thus there are infinite 
modes of spiritual experience. Nevertheless, 
Hindu scriptures have classified spiritual 
experiences into three broad groups: badha - 
inukha, laya-mukha and bhdva-mukha. These 


10 * wvm fW toEt i 

Brhadaranyaka-Upanijad 2.4.5 and 4.5.6. 
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represent the three gateways of experience 
for the three major paths, Jfiana, Yoga and 
Bhakti respectively. The gate of experience 
that opens before the aspirant depends upon 
the path he travels. 

In the path of Jfiana the aspirant follows 
the method of apavdda or de-superimposi- 
tion. He discriminates between the Self and 
the not-Self and rejects the not-Self which 
includes the body, senses and the mind. He 
constantly holds on to his ‘I’ consciousness 
and directs the light of the Self to different 
layers of thoughts. In .the dark you may 
see a snake but when a torch light is flashed 
on it, it turns out to be a rope and the false 
snake simply ceases to exist. Similarly, the 
various layers of ignorance in the mind 
disappear through the process of self- 
analysis. The spiritual experience resulting 
from this method is known as badha- 
nutkha, transcendence-oriented. There is no 
place in it for visions or ecstasies ; it is 
pure Self-awareness. In Buddhism it is 
known as vipasyana or insight. 

In the path of Yoga the method followed 
is known as pratiprasava, reversing the pro¬ 
cess of evolution by merging the effect in 
the cause. 21 This process is described in 
the Upanisads as follows: The wiseman 
should merge the organ of speech into the 
mind, the mind into the buddhi, the buddhi 
into the Mahat or cosmic mind, and the 
Mahat into the tranquil Atman.’ 2 - This 
merging of different layers is done by sup¬ 
pressing the vfttis of.the mind at those 
levels. The resulting experience is described 
as laya mukha or absorption-oriented. This 
is the type of experience which is the goal 
of the various Tantric disciplines and 
Pataujali’s Yoga. It produces a variety of 
visions and psychic experiences. 

In the path of Bhakti the aspirant opens 


21 . See, Yoga-Sutra 2.10. Pratiprasava is 
actually done through what is called asampra- 
iMtU’yoga. 

as. Katha-Upastifatl 1.3.13. 
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his inner being to divine Grace through con¬ 
stant self-surrender. The divine power 
brings about all the needed interior trans¬ 
formation. Just as the Jfiani constantly keeps 
to the trail of T consciousness, so the 
Bhakta constantly keeps to the trail of 
‘Thou’ consciousness. In this path spiritual 
experience takes the .form .of progressive 
intensification of love for God, and is called 
bhava-mukha or feeling-oriented. The 
devotee may get visions and psychic experi¬ 
ences but these are considered secondary. 
Bhakti is all that matters and the only thing 
sought 

Sad ham and experience 

Whatever be the path followed, spiritual 
experience is always of the nature of a trans¬ 
formation of consciousness. This is a 
gradual process and not a sudden jump from 
a lower level of consciousness to a higher 
level. Sadhana and experience are not two 
entirely different things: they. go hand in 
hand. That is why Sri Samkara says: 
Those marks (of perfection) which are 
attainable through effort themselves become 
the Sadhana’. 23 Sadhana is only a process 
of change in experience, and experience is 
-only a stage in sadhana. Unfortunately 
many spiritual aspirants fail to understand 
this truth and, after practising prayer or 
meditation for some months or years, they 
complain they have got nothing out of it. 

If you open a clock or a watch, you will 
see nothing but some rhythmic movements 
inside. It is only the hour-hand and minute- 
hand outside that indicate some definite 
changes. Sadhana is like the unwinding of 
a spring-the spring of karma we had so 
laboriously wound in the past. The trans¬ 
formation of consciousness that it produces 
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Samkara, commentary on the Cits 2.54. 
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is so gradual and continuous that we notice 
it only when it crosses a' certain threshold. 
Then we call it a spiritual experience. If 
Sadhana is properly done, spiritual experi¬ 
ence takes the form of a continuous inner 
transformation and, when it reaches a certain 
threshold,- it bursts upon our surface con¬ 
sciousness as a ‘new’ experience. 

Here it is worth remembering a remark¬ 
able statement made by a Vedic sage : ‘The 
subtle, vast and ancient path is in contact 
with me : I have realized it myself.’ 24 What 
this implies is that the true spiritual path 
lies deep down in our consciousness, and 
its discovery itself is a spiritual experience. 
When we move along the path we notice 
certain milestones, and we call them spiri¬ 
tual experiences. Actually, however, travel¬ 
ling itself is a continuous experience. We 
can only distinguish certain stages in it. 

Stages in spiritual experience 

Different schools of religious thought con¬ 
ceive the stages of spiritual progress in differ¬ 
ent ways. Pataftjali speaks of eight oilgas 
or limbs of Yoga and divides the last limb 
called Samadhi into two stages: sahlja and 
nirhija, the former consisting of four stages 
and the latter, of seven stages. In 
Buddhism the Theravadins speak of eight 
stages of jhdna (Pali for dhyana ), while the 
Mahayanists speak of ten stages of the 
Bodhisattva. In Advaita Vedanta spiritual 
experience is usually divided into two 
levels: savikalpa, where subject-object 
relationship persists, and nirvikalpa where 
the relationship vanishes. Vidyaranya, how¬ 
ever, speaks of seven stages, and classifies 
knowers of Brahman into four groups.- 3 The 
theistic schools also give different accounts 
of the different stages of Bhakti. Madhu- 


*• ap»r: qwrr fofRT: JTTvft 
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Brhadarovyak a-Upaniyatl 4.4.8. 
25. Cf. Uvanmukti-Viveka, 4. 


siidana Sarasvati in his Bhakti rasayana 
describes eleven stages of the development 
of Bhakti The Adhyatma-Ramdyana men¬ 
tions nine stages in the growth of Bhakti. 
Virafoiva saints conceive spiritual progress 
as taking place in sue stages (fat-sthala). 
Sufi mysticism has seven ‘stations’ ( maqam ). 
And so on. 

A comparative study, however, reveals that 
all these bewilderingly diverse divisions can 
be brought under three broad groups. What¬ 
ever be the path travelled, every aspirant has 
to pass through three main stages: purifi¬ 
cation, awakening of the individual spirit, 
realization of the Universal Spirit. Most relig¬ 
ions and sects recognize these divisions but 
employ different terms to describe them. 
Some of these terms are mentioned below. 
Buddhism : Sila, Samadhi, Prajtia 
Christianity: Purgation, Illumination, 

Union 

Sufism : Tariqa, Marifa, Haqiqa 
Vi^istadvaita : Karma Yoga, Jfiana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga 

Narada: Gaunt Bhakti, Mukhya Bhakti, 
Para Bhakti 

Bengal Vaisrravism : Sadhana-bhakti, Bhava- 
bhakti, Prcma-bhakti 
Tantras : Suddhi, Sthiti, Arpana 
Advaita : Cittasuddhi, Tvam-padartha, 

Tat-puddrtha 

The first stage is the period of purification. 
Purification really means freedom from the 
hold of samskdras, the impressions of past 
experiences. These can be completely des¬ 
troyed only by the light of spiritual illumi¬ 
nation, but they have to be kept under check 
and their power has to be reduced at the very 
beginning of spiritual life. Samskdras are 
of two types: those which produce bhoga- 
vasana or the desire or urge for sense enjoy¬ 
ment, and those which produce vikfepa or 
distractions in the form of memories, ideas 
etc. The first type has to be overcome 
through ra/MU (austerity) and Karma Yoga. 
Austerity is the control of the three basic 
urges for food, sex and speech. ‘One who 
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does not practise tapas will not succeed in 
Yoga' says Vyisa. 3 " Karma Yoga purifies 
the mind by sublimating lower instincts into 
higher ones and by creating new pure im¬ 
pressions which counteract the old impure 
ones. Viksepa has to be overcome through 
the practice of concentration. The first stage 
is thus one of struggles and trials. 

When purification is combined with intense 
aspiration it leads to spiritual awakening, the 
second stage in spiritual progress. It is at 
this stage that the aspirant becomes aware 
of a definite transformation of consciousness 
in him, and this makes spiritual effort easy 
and natural. The aspirant realizes that he 
is the luminous spirit, the Atman, distinct 
from body and mind and longs for the 
experience of God, the Supreme Spirit. 

When he succeeds in contacting the Infi¬ 
nite, he enters the third stage. Self-effort 
stops here, all further progress being deter¬ 
mined by the divine current that carries the 
soul forward according to its intrinsic merit. 
The Supreme Spirit may be conceived either 
as the impersonal Absolute or as a Personal 
God. Whatever be the conception, the soul 
undergoes expansion of consciousness at this 
third stage. Along with it, the aspirant’s 
attitude towards the world undergoes a radi¬ 
cal change. He may look upon the world as 
an illusion or as the playground of the 
Lord, but he invariably thinks of the Infi¬ 
nite first and of himself only as a part of it. 
In other words, he is* freed from egoism 


*• JTraTfmt *>r: faffqfa I 

Vyasa on Yoga-Sutra 2.1. 


which means freedom from all bondage and 
sorrow. On the other hand, by realizing the 
Infinite he attains supreme fulfilment, ever¬ 
lasting bliss. 

Conclusion i 

We may now conclude our survey of man’s 
spiritual quest by summarizing the lessons 
we have learned from it. 

(1) The basic problems of human life are 
bound up with man's consciousness and can 
be solved only by transforming his present 
state of consciousness. 

(2) Nothing can be attained in life through 
humbug and laziness; spiritual quest 
becomes fruitful only when its conditions 
are fulfilled. 

(3) Everyman has his own. spiritual path 
deep down in his consciousness, and must 
grow according to the law of his being. 

(4) Spiritual experiences mark only certain 
thresholds in the transformation of con¬ 
sciousness which passes through the three 
stages of purgation, illumination of the self, 
and union with the Infinite. 

(5) Human life attains maturity and fulfil¬ 
ment only when the soul transcends its limi¬ 
tations and realizes its infinite spiritual 
dimension and supreme bliss. 

All people may not attain equal success 
in the spiritual quest. But the Gita assures 
us that ‘even a little of true spiritual endeav¬ 
our saves one from great fear.’ 27 
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(Continued from page 340) 

into an overall view in his early years after after Sri Ramakrishna had left the human 
the death of Sri Ramakrishna, synthesizing plane, and upon his growing resolution to 
all that was best in human thought and remove the accretions which were choking 
experience into a whole which could satisfy the life out of Hinduism, by exposing his 
die needs of men in many, many different countrymen to the best of other cultures, 
circumstances. . It throws light upon his and demanding their attention to and 
own personal struggles in the difficult period appreciation of it. 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST IN THE FORMATIVE YEARS 

OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

JEAN C. MACPHAIL 

Among the earliest formative influences their differences of centuries in common veneration 


on Swami Vivekananda, it is said that his 
father shared with his family his love of 
the Bible and of the Persian mystics, while 
his mother undoubtedly taught him the oral 
traditions of Hinduism which she had mas¬ 
tered less by formal study than by virtue 
of her keen intelligence and memory.? Later, 
studying as he did at the General Assembly's 
Institution founded by the Scottish Mission¬ 
ary Board , 3 Swami Vivekananda was per¬ 
haps exposed more extensively to the 
Christian mystical literature while, at the 
same time, his association with Sri Rama- 
krishna was establishing him in direct spiri¬ 
tual experience and in the idea of the truth 
of all religions and a love of their spiritual 
teachings. 

One such teaching, the Imitation of 
Christ, is, as Swami Vivekananda said him¬ 
self, 

a cherished treasure of the Christian world ... 
each letter (of which) is marked deep with the 
heart's blood of the great soul who had renounced 
all for his love of Christ.... whose words, living 
and burning, have cast such a spell for the last 
four hundred years over the hearts of myriads of 
men and women; whose influence today remains 
as strong as ever and is destined to endure for 
all time to come; before whose genius and 
sildhana (spiritual effort) hundreds of crowned 
heads have bent down in reverence; and before 
whose matchless purity the jarring sects of 
Christendom, whose name is legion, have sunk 


1* Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1952), part 5, chapter 3: ‘Narendra’s First Visit 
to Dakshineswar*, pp. 733-734. 

*• His Eastern and Western Disciples, the 
Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta : Advaita 
Ashrama, 1981). vol. 1, ch. 4 : 'Collegiate Days’, 
p. 46. 


of a common principle... 3 

With so mudi to recommend it, it is not 
surprising that the book had been thoroughly 
studied and admired by Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in his early years. In his very boy¬ 
hood he had been enthralled by the monastic 
organization and discipline that lay behind 
it . 4 When Sri Ramakrishna was about to 
pass away, and many of his disciples were 
trying to display their devotion in outlandish 
and bizarre ways, Swami Vivekananda, 
among other methods, would sober them up 
by quoting from the Imitation, sum¬ 
marizing it to the effect that, *... the life 
of anybody who truly loves the Lord 
will be moulded in his pattern. Therfore, 
whether we truly love the Master or not 
will be proved by this fact .* 6 So great was 
his interest in this Christian classic, that 
we learn from Swami Sadananda, an eye¬ 
witness, that during his days at Baranagore 
monastery after the passing away of Sri 
Ramakrishna when he and his brother dis¬ 
ciples were eking out a bare subsistence, 
they would beg for funds ‘to buy and distrib¬ 
ute some hundreds of copies of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita and the Imitation, the two favour¬ 
ite books of the Order at that time.*® This 
remarkable fact indicates the degree of faith 
which Swami Vivekananda had in the power 


3 * The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1971), vol. 8, pp. 
159-161. 

*• Sister Nivedita, The Master As l Saw Him 
(Calcutta: Udbodhan, 1953), chapter 21 : 'Method 
of Training a Western Worker*, p. 313. 

*• The Life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 1, 
chapter 10 : ‘Days of ecstasy at Dakshineswar’, 
P. 157. 

•• The Master As 1 Saw Him, Ch. 6: ‘Order 
of Ramakrishna’, p. 71. 
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of genuine spiritual experience to instruct, 
no matter what its national or cultural ori¬ 
gin. Moreover, it shows his great strength 
in openly supporting a product of the Chris¬ 
tian culture, at that time despised and ha'ted 
by a large number of the’subject Hindu 
people. He himself refers to this general 
attitude of the Hindus in a letter of August 
7, 1889, to Pramadadas Mitra, an influen¬ 
tial and close friend, *1 am mailing you, sir, 
a book named Imitation of Christ written by 
a Christian Sannyasin. It is a wonderful 
book. One is astonished to find that such 
renunciation, Vairagya and Dasya-Bhakti 
have existed even among the Christians.’ 7 

From his correspondence with Pramadadas 
Mitra, it seems that Swami Vivekananda at 
that time of his life found in the pages of 
the Imitation not only a confirmation of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teachings on the truth of 
this, as of all religions, but also much per¬ 
sonal solace. Writing to Pramadadas on 
July 4, 1889," he frankly admits to the strug¬ 
gles through which he had passed during the 
previous six or seven years : ‘I have been 
vouchsafed the ideal Shastra; I have seen 
the ideal man ; and yet fail myself to get on 
with anything to the end—this is my pro¬ 
found misery.* Then again, the sight of 
his family’s suffering on account of their 
straitened circumstances and the lawsuit 
brought against them by their very own 
relatives would create the most terrible con¬ 
flict in the young Swami’s mind : ’... my 
egotism sometimes develops into that form 
of a desire that rises to plunge me into ac¬ 
tion ; in such moments, a fierce fight ensues 
in my mind, and so 1 wrote that the state 
of my mind was terrible.' The lawsuit hav¬ 
ing just ended, he was preparing to leave 
his family forever. He concludes the letter 
with a quote from the Gita and from the 
Imitation. From the Gita he quotes, ’Not 
he that lusteth after objects of desire, but 

7* Complete Works, vol. 6, 0968), p. 208. 

•* Ibid , vol. 6, p. 205. 


he alone obtaineth peace in whom desires 
lose themselves like river-water flowing into 
the ocean but leaving it unaffected and un¬ 
modified in spite of constant accession* 
(Gita, 2.70), adding, ’Bless me that my 
heart may wax strong with supreme strength 
divine, and that all forms of Maya may 
drop off from me for aye.* Having thus 
asserted his yearning for complete renuncia¬ 
tion and detachment in the Vedantic idiom, 
he adds from the Imitation (4.56.3): ’We 
have taken up the Cross, Thou hast laid it 
upon us and grant us the strength that we 
bear it unto death*, thus expressing in the 
Bhakti idiom of Christianity the same long¬ 
ing in terms of self-forgetfulness* and surren¬ 
der. It is interesting that, in his extremity, 
he had apparently found a meaningful’sym¬ 
bol in the Christian idea of the Cro&, 
representing as it does, total self-denial and 
acceptance of the Divine Will; for it was 
precisely the struggle to conform himself to 
Sri Ramakrishna’s behest to serve and teach 
the world that was engaging him so vehe¬ 
mently at the time. The same Christian 
symbol of his struggles is found in his letter 
to Alasinga from Massachusetts, U.S.A., on 
20 August 1893 fl where he says, ’Despair 
not! Ramembcr the Lord says in the Gita, 
“To work you have the right, but not to 
the result’’. Gird up your loins, my boy. 
I am called by the Lord for this. I have 
been dragged through a whole life of crosses 
and tortures, I have seen the nearest and 
dearest die almost, of starvation; I have 
been ridiculed,- distrusted, and have suffered 
for my sympathy for the very men who 
scoff and scorn.' The use of such termino¬ 
logy is interesting, and is possibly attribut¬ 
able to his intense study of Christian thought 
• during the period preceding his arrival in 
America. The same attitude may be said 
to find expression in his later, intensely 
personal dictum, ‘Worship the terrible’, but 
during the period under discussion, he 

9- ibid. vol. 5 (1970), p. 15. 
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apparently did find meaning in the classic 
Christian form. Could it have been that 
he wished to share with others, in distribut¬ 
ing the Imitation and Gita publicly, some 
of the insights and even solace which he 
had himself found in their pages? 

Continuing his public support of the book, 
Swami Vivekananda published Bengali 
translations of his selections from the Imi¬ 
tation. of Christ in a Bengali monthly 
magazine. Sahitya Kalpadruma (now 
defunct) in 1889. With these selections he 
published as footnotes passages from Hindu 
scriptures which he found paralleled the 
Christian texts, some explanatory notes of 
his own, and also a preface in which his 
motives for drawing the attention of the pub¬ 
lic to the work were set forth: 

We happen to be the subjects of a Christian 
government now. Through its favour it has been 
our lot to meet Christians of so many sects, native 
as well as foreign. How startling is the diver¬ 
gence between their profession and practice ! ... 
Look where we may. a true Christian nowhere 
do we see. The ugly impression left on our mind 
by the ultra-luxurious, insolent, despotic, barouchc- 
and brougham-driving Christians of the Protestant 
sects will be completely removed if we but once 
read this great book with the attention it deserves. 

Then, in criticism of Hindu narrowness 
towards olher cultures, he adds: 

To those of my countrymen who-seek to belittle 
this book because it is the work of a Christian, 
1 shall quote only one aphorism of Vaisheshika 
Durshana and say nothing more. The aphorism 
is this : ‘... the teachings of Siddha Purushas 
(perfected souls) have a probative force and this 
is technically known as Shabda Praniana (verbal 
evidence). Rishi Jaimini, the commentator, says 
that such Apta Purushas (authorities) may be born 
among both the Aryans and the Mlechchhas’. 3 

It is apparent that, at that time, he was 
addressing himself to the need for interre¬ 
ligious understanding and acceptance in 
accordance with his understanding of Sri 
Ramakrishna's teachings. 


The preface quoted above is extant in 
translation in the English edition of the 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. 
The passages which he selected and trans¬ 
lated into Bengali from the Imitation and 
the parallel passages from the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures, however, have not been published in 
the English edition of the Complete Works . 
Swami Gitananda of Belur Math has very 
kindly made this material available in 
English, and it is presented in the accom¬ 
panying article. Selections from the Imita¬ 
tion of Christ, with Parallel Passages from 
Hindu Scripture by Swami Vivekananda. 
This material is of great interest because it 
demonstrates at an early stage of his devel¬ 
opment Swami Vivekananda*s wonderful gift 
of synthesis. At that time, he was engaged 
in intense scriptural study, both on his own 
and with his brother disciples at Bara- 
nagore. 10 Moreover, his ‘whole library* when 
wandering as a sannyasin was a copy of the 
Gita and of the Imitation * 11 Doubtless his 
intense analysis and contemplation of these 
two key works had led to a synthesis in his 
own mind of the pure Christian ideals 
expressed in the Imitation and of his own 
Vedantic tradition, especially as represented 
by the Gita , which he was later to term the 
best authority on Vedanta.* 13 As he says 
in the preface to the Imitation, ‘All wise 
men think alike. The reader, while reading 
this book, will hear the echo of the Bhaga - 
vad-Gita over and over again.* 8 Certainly, 
in his selection of Hindu scriptures parallel¬ 
ing the Imitation the Gita is most promi¬ 
nently represented. His other sources are 
&aiiikar3carya, the Mahabharata, Kafha- 
Upanisad, Laws of Afanu, and the AdhySt- 


10 - The Master As I Saw Him, Ch. 6, p. 67 el 
seq. 

Hi* Sister Nivedita, Notes of Some Wanderings 
with the Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Udbo- 
dhan, 1957), ch. 7 : ‘Life at Srinagar*, p. 73. 

a3 - Complete Works, vol. 7 (1969): ‘Inspired 
Talks' (July 18. 1895), p. 56. 
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ma R&mdyana. From these authoritative 
Hindu scriptures he has drawn passages 
whose dose parallel with the selected 
passages from the Imitation is very 
striking; and which must have been convinc¬ 
ing to any reader with a halfway open mind. 
As Hinduism is frequently represented as 
’ being at bottom a religion of ready accept¬ 
ance of religious variety, one must assume 
that the capacity of his Hindu audience to 
accept the truth of Christianity would have 
been called forth merely by his drawing to 
their attention the genuine experience of the 
foreign devotee. To supply the texts from 
their own scriptures to substantiate his point 
waf the truly objective and thoroughgoing 
method of a genuinely sdentific mind, in 
tune with the modern spirit as well as die 
timeless realities of spiritual life. 

The material on hand is rather meagre. 
It appeared in five issues of the journal, 
Sdhitya Kalpadruma, beginning with volume 
one, issue one ; and, according to a note by 
the editor of the first edition of the Bengali 
Compete Works, is all that was published 
in the now defunct journal. According to 
the preface written by Swami Vivekananda 
to his presentation of the Imitation of Christ ,. 
it was intended to present ‘the Bengali 
translation of the book seriatim,’* but pre¬ 
sumably this was not done, doubtless due 
to the rapidly evolving events of the 
Swami’s life at that time. What is avail¬ 
able shows texts dealing with the need for 
direct personal experience of religious truth 
rather than vain intellectual argumentation, 
and with the need for renunciation and reli¬ 
ance on Divine truth and grace—for that is 
the substance of spiritual life, is common 
to all religions, is what the Imitation con¬ 
cerns itself with, and is what Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda were inter¬ 
ested in bringing to the forefront in the 
modem age. when true spiritual principles 
have been enveloped in such a fog of intel- 
lectualism and materialism. That this was 
his main interest in this material is further 


illustrated in Practical Vedanta-I, delivered 
in London in 1896. 1 # There, he uses the 
authority of Thomas a Kempis, the author 
of the Imitation, to underscore his thesis 
that, while intellect is necessary to check 
errors, the ‘real help is feeling, love*. This 
emphasis on direct spiritual experience was 
reechoed in 1897 during his triumphal 
return to India. A visitor, 

Knowing the Swami's regard for the Imitation of 
Christ, referred to the humility taught in that 
work, and observed that spiritual progress was 
impossible unless one thought of oneself as the 
lowest of the low. The Swami exclaimed, ‘Why 
should we think ourselves low, and reproach our¬ 
selves? Where is darkness for us I We are verily 
the sons of light! We live and move and have 
our being in the Light that lightelh the whole 
universe ! ‘H 

It may be noted that there is 'only onp 
‘theological’ note of the Swami’s own, and 
that is his comment on selection number 12, 
from the third chapter, where he equates the 
Christian ‘Word* with the Vedantic concept 
of Maya. In addition, in footnotes to selec¬ 
tions 3, S and 11 he supplies for his Hindu 
readers respectively background information 
on a Biblical reference and exposition of the 
Christian doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
day of judgement. 

Within a year of publishing this material, 
Swami Vivekananda went through a great 
crisis in his life culminating in his profound 
realizations about Sri Ramakrishna during 
his visit to Pavhari Baba in the spring of 
1890. Thereafter, he became endued with 
a great spirit of self-confidence and a deter¬ 
mination to thrash out once and for all what 
was his mission in life. Accordingly, he set 
out alone in July, 1890, to travel all over 
India. During the years of his solitary 
wanderings, he accumulated a great fund 
of experience and insight, not only into the 
needs of India, but also into himself and 

93* ibid vol. 2 (1971), P. 307. 

44. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 2; 
ch. 34 : ‘Back to Bengal’, pp. 230-231. 
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his-^wrpogy:, In life. Doubjjp^, too, he spent 
much time in pondering over the inner mean¬ 
ing of the various scriptures of the world, 
continuing the synthesis which had first found 
public expression in his article in the Ben¬ 
gali journal- His next recorded utterances 
in public were in Madras at the end of 
1892 and the beginning of 1893. There, to 
a group of students, he apparently poured 
out his inner thoughts, glowing with the fire 
of direct realization. Although the notes are 
rather terse, one gets an impression much 
like that on reading his Inspired Talks, 
given two and a half years later in Amer¬ 
ica. Topic after topic is taken and probed 
to its depths, producing flashes of profound 
insight which indicate the direction in which 
his mind was moving.. Talking on Divine 
Love, he remarks, ‘To obtain Bhakti, seek 
the company of holy men who have Bhakti; 
and read books like the Gita and Imitation 
of Christ : always think of the attributes of 
God.’ 15 The Imitation seems to have fallen 
by that time into the perspective largely of 
a guide on the path to Bhakti, yet he boldly 
affirms it and the tradition it represents, to 
that group of educated South Indians. It is 
as if he regarded the book as the very pro¬ 
totype qf its kind. 

Shortly after that, Swami Vivckananda left 
for America. His enthusiasm for the Imita¬ 
tion was noted by the wife of his friend pro¬ 
fessor Wright during the Swami’s stay at 
their home in late August, 1893, just prior 
to the Parliament of Religions. It struck 
her that he ‘cared for Thomas a Kempis 
more than for any other writer.’ 16 Moreover, 
he told the Wrights of his recent publication 
and preface to the book in Bengali. After 
the Swami’s successes on the public plat¬ 
forms of America, however, he was subjected 
to the full fury of bigoted and degenerated 

>15. Complete Works, vol. 6: ‘Note* Taken Down 
in Madras, 1892-1893', p. 123. 

46. The life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 1, ch. 
21: ‘On tbe Way to, and Early Days in America', 
p. 408. 


Christianity challenged on. its home ground. 
Rising above the attacks, he preached the 
pure principles of the Eternal Religion, 
which apply to all genuine religious experi-. 
ence, as he had himself documented in his 
early publication. His published teachings 
in the West deal largely with these principles 
as exemplified in Vedanta (in which they 
had been so fully and rationally worked 
out), and little reference is made to the 
Christian classics themselves. The West, 
apparently, was to relearn those principles, 
buried for so long under rank materialism, 
through the medium of Vedanta, with its 
immediate correlation with Western scien¬ 
tific thought. To rediscover them in the 
Christian tradition and reapply them within 
that context was left, presumably, to those 
who were to ‘assimilate the spirit of (other 
religions] and yet preserve {their] individu¬ 
ality and grow according to [their] own law 
of growth.’ 17 It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Swami Vivekananda told Sister Nive- 
dita years later that all he could remember 
oif-hand about the Imitation was one quote: 
Silence, all ye teachers! And silence, ye 
prophets! Speak Thou alone, O Lord, unto 
niy scull’ (1.3.2) The need to know and 
remember the book in detail was long gone, 
and Sister Nivedita adds, *... while the book 
took its place by degrees amongst experi¬ 
ences remembered, the Gita grew everyday 
in fullness of power and beauty in the minds 
of these Hindu children of Ramakrishna.’ 6 
Certainly, there is no further overt mention 
of the book in his recorded utterances, 
though throughout his works one many 
times comes across beautiful quotes appar¬ 
ently of Christian origin which may be 
echoes of this early study. 

Swami Vivekananda’s relationship with 
the Imitation, then, is a fascinating insight 
into some of the influences he was welding 
(Continued on Page 335) 

17. Complete Works, vol. 1 (1963) : ‘Address 
at the Final Session of the Parliament of Religion’, 
p. 24. 
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Front creatureliness to freedom 

Nature has given man alone, among all 
her species, the organic capacity, through 
his developed cerebral system, to detach 
consciousness from thraldom to the organic 
system and raise it to higher and higher 
levels; and this is the role of evolution at 
the human stage. By this, man experiences 
a sense of being related to the eternal order 
‘within’ the universe, as he has all along felt 
physically related to the temporal order of 
its ‘without’. This signifies the development 
of his knowledge of reason from the state of 
being the tail-end of his organic system to 
becoming the unfettered agent of life’s 
advance to universality and spiritual fulfil¬ 
ment, with character excellence as its corol¬ 
lary. 

The consciousness of the natural man is 
outgoing in disposition in search of organic 
satisfactions and organic survival. By using 
his nature-given capacities, he can cease to 
be that natural man a creature, and unfold 
his own higher nature, para prakxti, in the 
words of the Gita verses quoted earlier, and 
achieve freedom, peace and fulfilment. Such 
ajt unfoldment is a march* steady or halt¬ 
ing, from creatureliness to freedom and 
wretchedness to blessedness. 

Says Grey Walter in his book quoted 
earlier: 


For the mammals all, homeostasis was survival; 
for man, emancipation.... The experience ,of 
homeostasis, the perfect mechanical calm which 
it allows the brain, has been known for two or 
three thousand years under various appellations. 
It is the physiological aspect of all the perfec¬ 
tionist faiths— nirvSna, the abstraction of the yogi, 
the peace that passeth understanding, the derided 
‘happiness that lies within'; it is a state of grace 
in which disorder and disease arc mechanical 
slips and errors.43 

The Atman as Pure and non-dual Con¬ 
sciousness is presented by the Br/utddntn - 
yaka-Upanisad in the following utterance : 

He is never seen, but is the Seer; He is never 
heard; but is the Hearer; He is never thought, 
but is the Thinker; He is never known, but is the 
Knowcr. There is no other seer but Him. no 
other hearer but Him, no other thinker but Him, 
no other knower but Him. He is the antaryami 
(Inner Ruler), your own immortal Seif. Everything 
else but Him is mortal.** 

*3- The Living Brain, pp. 18-19. 

**■ 8T5«2t srer, sitar, 
arfarrciV ftwRrr; ’rrartscrtsfiFcr 
*nwfts?rtsfar *farr, snwftaftefter «rtt, 
*TT*fts?ftsft 5 r fanoT, qq a 3 tr*trw?- 

Bf had Sr anyak a-Vpanisad 3.7.23 
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The Atman as the Immutable and Eternal 
Consciousness is presented by the Upanisads 
as the witness or s&ksi of the changing sub* 
jects and objects of the states of waking 
and dream and sleep. 

The Upanisads arrive at the purity, 
imm utability, and non-duality of the Atman, 
and its character as the light of all lights— 
jyotisam jyotiljr- through a penetrating 
inquiry into the universal phenomena of the 
three states of waking, dr&m, and dreamless 
sleep. Apart from the two large Upanisads 
namely, the Brhadaranyaka and the 
Chandogya, in which this subject finds pro¬ 
minent treatment, there is one Upanisad in 
which it forms the exclusive theme. This is 
the Mantfukya, the shortest of all the 
Upanisads with only 12 verses, whose brief 
but pregnant utterances have been clarified 
and amplified by two later sages and philos¬ 
ophers, namely, Gawlapitda of the seventh 
century A.D., in his famous Maiidiikya- 
Kdrika, and Saiiikaracurya of the eighth 
century A.D. in his commentary on the 
same. The nature of the Atman as pure 
and non-dual Consciousness revealed by this 
investigation has been expounded to us in 
the luminous seventh verse of this 
M<lndukya-lJpanisad : 

Not conscious of the internal (that is. the Atman 
is not [ exclusively ] the self in the dream state), 
nor conscious of the external (the Atman is not 
[ exclusively ] the self in the waking state), nor 
conscious of both (the self of reverie), not a 
mass of consciousness (deep sleep), not conscious¬ 
ness, nor unconsciousness, unseen (by the sense- 
organs), beyond the texture of all relativity, in¬ 
comprehensible (by the sense-bound mind), with¬ 
out any distinguishing mark ;'hcrefore beyond 
logical inference), unthinkable, indescribable, of 
the essence of the Consciousness of the unity of 
the Self, the very cessation of the world of 
relativity, peaceful, blissful and non-dual—that is 
what is known as the Tanya or the Fourth (with 
respect to the three states). This is the Atman, 
and it has to be realizcd.45 


Introducing this verse, gamkaracarya 
comments: Sarva sabda pravrttininutta 
sunyatvat tasya iabdanabhidheyatvam id 
visepa profitedhenaiva turiyam nirdidikfati— 
'Since the Turlya or the Atman, being 
beyond all operations of speech, cannot be 
brought under the purview of any utter¬ 
ance, the Upani$ad desires to describe It by 
the negation of all attributes.* 

A tman -Brahman as the unified experience- 
field 

This is the reality that reveals itself to the 
discerning mind as the unchanging sakfti or 
witness of all the changing subjects and 
objects of the various states. Since it is 
not limited by any one particular state as 
the ego is, it is infinite. After the realiz¬ 
ation of this truth, one does not desire to 
protect or defend oneself, because of the 
realization of non-duality and the attain¬ 
ment of the state of fearlessness. All ideas 
of hatred, offence, self-protection, self- 
defence, and hiding, proceed from fear, from 
a feeling of inadequacy with respect to the 
environment. Realization of the Atman 
means realization ot one's infinite dimension 
and of one’s spiritual unity with all: its fruit 
is infinite love and infinite strength. The 
Vedanta presents the Atman-Brahman as the 
unified Experience-Field and as inside all 
beings and outside all beings. He therefore 
is the all. As proclaimed in a famous hymn 
of the srimad Bhagavatam : 

1 take refuge in that Self-existent Being, in Whom 
is this Universe, from Whom is this universe, 
by Whom is this universe. Who Himself is this 
universe, and Who is beyond this (differentiated 

?T SI3T STTSRI^ I 

snrer>rcr*f siFtf finrra a 

arw % firfiir: it 
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Mamiukya-U pani$ad 7 . 
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nature) as also beyond that (undifferentiated 
nature).*® 

If the whole universe is the product of a 
seif •evolving cause, which Vedanta and 
modern physical science uphold, then that 
cause must be present in ail its evolutionary 
products, which then can have no reality 
apart from it. This corollary follows whe¬ 
ther that cause is yiewed as an intelligent 
principle—Brahman or Atman—as in 
Vedanta, or as a non-intelligent back¬ 
ground material as in modem science. That 
one cause must account not only for all the 
objects of experience, but also for all the 
subjects of experience, and for all experience 
itself. The solar system being a product of 
the sun, the food that we eat, as much as 
the human metabolic energy which digests 
it, the coal we bum and the clothes we 
wear, are all but solar energy in different 
manifestations. 

As remarked by Einstein, ‘There is no 
place in this new kind of physics both for 
the fickl and matter, for the held is the only 
reality.’ 47 Vedanta upholds also that all 
evolution presupposes involution. If con¬ 
sciousness appears as a datum in evolution 
from the cell onwards, it must be present in 
the primordial background material of the 
universe itself. ‘What is the most evolved 
notion that man has of this universe ?’, asks 
Swami Vivekananda, and proceeds to 

answer (in his lecture on ‘The Cosmos’): 

• 

It is intelligence, the adjustment of part to 
part.At the beginning, that intelligence be¬ 

comes involved, and in the end, that intelligence 
gets evolved. The sum total of the intelligence 
displayed in the universe must, therefore, be the 
involved • universal intelligence unfolding itself. 
This . universal intelligence is what wc call God. 

rrfoifire trarct* W ss i 

Srimad Bhagavatam 8.3.3. 

41* Quoted in M. Capek, The Philosophical 
Impact of Contemporary Physics, p. 319. 


Call it by any name, it is absolutely certain that, 
in the beginning, there is that infinite cosmic 
intelligence. This Cosmic intelligence gets in¬ 
volved, and it manifests, evolves itself, until it 
becomes the perfect man, the ‘Christ-man’, the 
‘Buddha-man*. Then it goes back to its source. 
That is why all the scriptures say, ‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being'. That is why 
all the scriptures preach that we come from God 
and go back to God. Do not be frightened by 
the theological terms; if terms frighten you, you 
are not fit to be philosophers. This cosmic in¬ 
telligence is what the theologians call God.*® 

Clarifying his use of the word ‘God* he 
continues: 

I have been asked many times, ‘Why do you use 
that old word “God"?’ Because it is the best word 
for our purpose; you cannot find a better word 
than that, because all the hopes, aspirations, and 
happiness of humanity have been centred in that 
word. It is impossible now to change that wbrd. 
Words like these were first coined by great saints 
who realized their import and understood their 
meaning. But as they become current in society, 
ignorant people take these words, and the result 
is that they lose their spirit and glory.... 

Use the old word, only use it in the true spirit, 
cleanse it of superstition, and realize fully what 
this great ancient word means. If you understand 
the power of the laws of association, you will 
know that these words are associated with in¬ 
numerable majestic and powerful ideas; they 
have been used and worshipped by millions of 
human souls, and associated by them with all that 
is highest and best, all that is rational, all that 
is lovable, and all that is great and grand in 
human nature. And they come as suggestions of 
these associations and cannot be given up. If I 
tried to express all these by only telling you that 
God created the universe, it would have con¬ 
veyed no meaning to you. Yet, after all this 
struggle, we have come back to Him, the ancient 
and supreme One.40 

Brahman-Atman is the unity of all 
experience. It is the Unified Experience- 
Field. Differences between the objects, 
between the object and the subject, and 

«• Complete Works (1976). vol. 2, pp. 209-210. 

40 ihid, p. 210. 
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between the subjects themselves, which 
commonsense reveals, and which provide the 
starting point, and act as the challenge, to 
knowledge, are overcome in the unity of 
Brahman-Atman, the non-dual Pure Con¬ 
sciousness, say the Upanigads. ‘Knowledge 
leads -to unity and ignorance to diversity*, 
says Sri Ramakrishna. All progress of 
knowledge in science and religion confirms 
that diversity is on the surface, but deep 
down is unity. And unity, unlike uniform¬ 
ity, does not eliminate diversity. Knowl¬ 
edge only reveals, but does not add to or 
take away from, reality. Vedanta therefore 

proclaims the message of unity in diversity. 

Through the positive sciences, we seek for 
unity in diversity of the world of outer 
nature, the world of the not-self. This search 
may be conducted at the purely intellectual 
level. But when we carry that search into 
the world of inner nature, the world of the 
self, the world of consciousness, such an 
intellectual approach becomes inadequate 
and misleading. For here we are in the 
most intimate field of experience, where 
all true knowing ever seeks to find its con¬ 
summation in being, and where mere intel¬ 
lectual knowledge leaves us far, far away 
from our true self. Such self-realization, as 
it penetrates deeper spiritually, steadily 
breaks down the barrier between man and 
nature and man and man. 

Pure consciousness as the light of all lights 

The Katha-Uparusad presents the Atman, 
the ultimate Reality, as also the intimate 
Reality, and exhorts man to find his peace 
in this Truth. 

The one (supreme) Controller of all, the inner 
Self of all beings, who makes His one form mani¬ 
fold—those dhiras (wise men) who realize Him 
as existing In their own- self, to them belongs 
eternal happiness and to none else. 

The Eternal among the non-eternals, the Intelli¬ 
gence among the intelligent, who, though one, 
fulfils the desires of the many—those dhiras who 


perceive Him as existing within their own self, 
to them belongs eternal peace and to none else* 

Speaking on the ‘Atman* in America, 
Swami Vivekananda said: ‘No books, no 
scriptures, no science ran ever imagine the 
glory of the Self that appears as man, the 
most glorious God that ever existed, exists, 
or ever will exist.* 81 

Again, speaking on *Tbe Real and the 
Apparent Man*, the Swami says : ‘In 
worshipping God, we have been always 
worshipping our own hidden Self.' 83 

Describing the Atman as the light of all 
lights, the light of Pure Consciousness, the 
Katha-Upani§ad says: 

There (in that Atman, in that infinite and non¬ 
dual Pure Consciousness), the sun does not illumine, 
nor the moon and the stars; nor do these light¬ 
nings illumine (there); and much less this (domes¬ 
tic) fire. When That shines, everything shines after 
That. By Its light, all this (manifested universe) 

is lighted.* 

The Atman-Brahman of Vedanta : its 

immense sweep 

Giving a scientific definition of the com¬ 
prehensive nature of Brahman, or God, or 
Pure Consciousness, as understood in 
Vedanta, Samkariicarya, says in his com¬ 
mentary on the Taittiriya-Upanisad (3.1): 
‘Brahman is defined as that Reality from 
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which beings do hot get separated during 
the time of their origin, maintenance, or dis¬ 
solution.’ 

It is necessary for us to grasp the immense 
sweep of the Reality conveyed by the Atman- 
Brahman of the Upanisads. It is far differ¬ 
ent from the extra-cosmic God of all the 
monotheistic religions. We get a glimpse 
of its sweep and range from a passage in 
Vivekananda’s first of two lectures on the 
KatJia-Upanifad under the title ‘Realization*, 
delivered in London in 1896. Though a bit 
long, it merits reproduction in this context: 
Such a solution of .the universal problem as wc 
can get from the outside labours under this diffi¬ 
culty that, in the first place, the universe we 
see is our own particular universe, our own view 
of the Reality. That Reality we cannot sec 
through the senses; we cannot comprehend It. 
We only know the universe from the point of 
view of beings with five senses. Suppose we 
obtain another sense, the whole universe must 
change for us. Suppose we had a magnetic sense, 
it is quite possible that we might then find millions 
and millions of forces in existence which we do 
not now know, and for which wc have no pre¬ 
sent sense or feeling. Our senses are limited, 
very limited indeed; and within these limitations 
exists what we call our universe; and our God 
is the solution of that universe; but .that cannot 
be the solution of the whole problem. But man 
cannot stop there. He is a thinking being and 
wants to find a solution which will comprehen¬ 
sively explain all the universes. He wants to see 
a world which is at once the world of men, and 
of gods, and of all possible beings, and to find 
a solution, which will explain all phenomena. 
We see, we must find the universe which includes 
all universes. Wc must find something which, by 
itself, must be the material running through all 
these various planes of existence, whether wc 
apprehend i.t through the senses or not. If wc 
could possibly find something which we could 
know as the common property of the lower as 
well sts the higher worlds, then our problem 
would be solved. Even if by the sheer force of 
logic alone we could understand that there must 
be one bans of all existence, then our problem 
might approach to some sort of solution. But this 

?re*r rtbt fam fi r it 

Katha-Upanifad 5.15. 


solution certainly cannot be obtained only through 
the world we see and know, because it is only a 
partial view of the whole. 

Our only hope then lies In penetrating deeper. 
The early thinkers discovered that the farther 
away they were from the centre, the more marked 
were the variations and differentiations, and that 
the nearer , they approached the centre, the nearer 
they were to unity.... We, first, therefore, want 
to find somewhere a centre from which, as it 
were, all the other planes of existence start, and, 
standing there, we should try to find a solution. 
This is the proposition. And where is that centre? 
It is within us. The ancient sages penetrated 
deeper and deeper until they found that in, the 
innermost core of the human soul is the centre 
of the whole universe. All the planes gravitate 
towards that one point. That is the common 
ground, and standing there alone can we find a 
common solution.^ 

Dharrna and amrta: two levels of spiritual 
awakening * 

Vedanta and yoga describe evolution at 
the human stage as this inner penetration to 
discover the infinite behind the finite, and 
the immortal behind the mortal. The tech¬ 
nique of this inner penetration is medita¬ 
tion, backed by a steady base of moral 
strength, which is achieved in the course 
of man's outer journey, in space and time, 
in* the context of human interactions in 
society. This is what India calls dharma, 
social ethics giving man a measure of dis¬ 
cipline of his inner life, and the trans-social 
level of spiritual awakening is known as 
amrta. The raising of consciousness to 
higher spiritual levels thus begins even when 
man is in search of organic satisfactions. 
The raising is done by what the Katha- 
Upanisad refers to, in the opening verses of 
its second chapter, as rising from preyas to 
sreyas, where self-interest becomes 
enlightened by a socially oriented will. It is 
this moral strength achieved at the stage of 
dharma that enables man to raise his con¬ 
sciousness to higher and higher levels 
through inner disciplines like meditation¬ 
s'*' Complete Workx, vol. 2. p. 156, 
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% collectively categorized as ahifta —that 
which leads to the experience of one’s im¬ 
mortal dimension. The kundalini awakening 
techniques of yoga are also means for rais¬ 
ing consciousness to higher levels. In the 
words of - Sri Ramakrishna: when the 
kundalini energy functions at the three 
lowest centres, namely, muladhara, 
svadhisthdna and manipura — the linga, 
guhya and nabhi centres man's conscious¬ 
ness remains at the level of organic satisfac- 
tions. Only when the kundalini rises to the 
fourth centre, anahata, that spiritual awaken¬ 
ing begins, and consciousness rises to the 
ethical, moral, and spiritual levels. That 
first spiritual awakening progresses to higher 
and highest levels at the fifth, viiuddha , 
sixth, djiia and seventh, sahasrara centres. 
The Kat-ha-Upanisad introduces this rising 
of consciousness to the amrta level, above 
the dharma level, as yoga. 

His form is not within the field of sight; none 
can see Him with the eye. He is revealed in the 
(cavity of) heart by the manas that is fully 
under .the control of buddhi. Those who realize 
this become immortal. 

When the five sense-organs of knowledge re¬ 
main steady along with the mantis, and even the 
budtllii does not flicker—that is the supreme state, 
say (the sages). 

They (the sages) consider that as yoga -the 
steady control of the sense-organs; the yogi must 
then be vigilant; for yoga can he acquired and 
lost/'* 

We get a beautiful description of the state 
of meditation, where the infinite pure Con- 
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sciousness shines in all His glory, from six 
verses of remarkable clarity and penetration 
in the Gita ; 

When the completely disciplined mind rests in 
the Atman alone, free from longing after all 
desires, then is one called steadfast in yoga. 

As a lamp sheltered from wind does not flicker, 
even so is the simile used for a yogi of disciplined 
mind practising concentration in the Atman. 

When the mind, fully restrained by the practice 
of yoga, attains quietude, and when seeing the 
self by the Self, one is satisfied in the Self. 

When he realizes that infinite bliss which is 
grasped by the (pure) buddhi, and which is beyond 
(the reach of) the sense-organs, and established 
wherein he never wavers from the truth (of the 
Self). 

And having obtained which, (he) regards no 
other gain superior to that, and wherein estab¬ 
lished, he is not shaken even by very heavy 
sorrow. 

Let that be known as the state called yoga —a 
state of disunion from (all) union with sorrow. 
This yoga should be practised with determination, 
undisturbed by depression of heart.#* 

Vedanta and yoga present the realization 
of the infinite pure Consciousness as every 
man’s very birthright, that its attainment 
raises a man above all terrestrial and celes¬ 
tial beings, that it is to be had in this very 
world, in this very life, not in a post-mor¬ 
tem heaven, and that many have attained 
this higher spiritual realization. 

Conclusion : testaments of spiritual realiz¬ 
ation 

In the Gita the indwelling God, in His 
incarnation as Kr§na, proclaims this truth : 

Freed from attachment, fear and anger, absorbed 
in Me, taking refuge in Me (and) purified by the 
fire of the asceticism of knowledge, many have 
attained to My Being.*? 

Bhagavad-GUS 6.18-23. 
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The same is affirmed by Gaudapada in 
his Mandukya-karika in almost identical 
language: 

Verily, this nirvikalpn (unconditioned xumadhi) 
state, in which relative existence is ended and 
which is non-dual, has been realized by the wise, 
who are free from attachment, fear and anger. 


and who have gone beyond .the (letter) of the 
Vedas (scriptures, through experiment and ex¬ 
perience). 58 

(CoiH'lutleil) 
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INDIAN THOUGHT AND THE WEST 

PROF. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 


I wish to view the history of Western 
thought from the Indian standpoint and 
indicate the movements of thought and the 
individual philosophers who exercise fasci¬ 
nation over the Indian mind on grounds of 
affinity of thought and identity of interest. 
It will be a surpassing pleasure to mark the 
master-spirits of the West who exhibit 
indubitable evidences of kinship in tempera¬ 
ment and doctrine to Indian thought in 
general or to particular schools. 

Ancient period 

Plato greets the Indian mind at the very 
threshold of Western thought with an 
astounding degree of Vedanta. For him the 
world of sense-experience is a shadowy affair 
and his eternal world of Ideas hierarchically 
culminating in the ‘Idea of the Good* ap¬ 
proximates to the Upanisadic thought. The 
highest reality is Sat meaning both the 
highest being and the highest perfection, and 
the temporal sensory world of nama-rupa is 
a distorted presentation to the Upanisads. 
Both are grand visions and their affinity is 
unmistakable. That Plato leaves his con¬ 
cept of the Good somewhat obscure is under¬ 
standable and even the Upanigads recognize 
the unspeakable transcendence of Brahman. 

The Indian student rejoices in the platonic 
doctrine of the transmigration of soul and 


the tripartite psychology of the human per¬ 
sonality. The moral ordering of the soul 
and the ethical class-system of society pic¬ 
tured in the Republic reinforce the faith'in 
the conceptions of the xthitaprajiia and 
svadharma advocated in the Gita. Plato is 
the most Indian of European philosophers. 

Aristotle is considerably less so. His 
classification of categories has immense 
interest in comparison to the list in the 
Vaisesika system. His analysis of causation 
recalls the Nyaya-VaiSesika wisdom on the 
problem. His account of reasoning is very 
close to the Nyaya theory of inference with 
a difference that puts the Nyaya position in 
a more favourable light. The Nyaya infer¬ 
ence is happily inclusive of induction, and 
the Baconion denunciation of syllogism 
would have been pointless against Nyaya. 

Aristotle’s Poetics deals with the depic¬ 
tion of the tragic emotion in drama, and 
the Indian theory of Rasa, particularly the 
treatment of karuna, hits off the right solu¬ 
tion. in an identical manner. Aristotle did 
not have a theory of the three Gunas at his 
disposal and the Indian aestheticians put the 
theory to effective use. To transmute a 
bhava into a s&ttvic mould is to turn it into 
Rasa and that transmutation effects the 
catharsis that Aristotle endeavoured to dis¬ 
cern in tragedy. 
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Plotinus is the last great figure in Greek 
thought. His mysticism, his adoration of 
the ‘One’, his account of the descent of the 
‘One’ into manifold earthly existence 
and of the heroic spiritual return of the 
many to the ‘One* in ascetic contempla¬ 
tiveness, are literal anticipations of Advaita 
Mysticism. It is singularly striking that the 
father of European Mysticism should be so 
akin to later Vedanta. No wonder Indian 
students of Western philosophy study and 
accept Plotinus with understanding and 
pleasant surprise. 

Medieval period 

The task of reconciling revelation and 
reason was the major labour for the Medi¬ 
eval Theologian of the West. The masterly 
handling of the problem by St. Thomas 
Aquinas excites the admiration of the Indian, 
who too faces the problem in the MImaihsa 
and Vedanta, and the high valuation on the 
part of St. Thomas Aquinas of scripture 
that is bereft of rational corroboration cheers 
the Vedantin to whom genuine iruti must 
be aprapta. 

The proofs for the existence of God for¬ 
mulated by St. Thomas Aquinas are of great 
interest to Nyaya philosophers, for they too 
labour in that direction. They economize the 
proofs and on the whole arc content with 
the cosmological and teleological proofs. The 
proof based on gradation of value is 
strangely reminiscent of a similar one in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-Siitra. 

The saintly and mystical tradition of 
Christianity affects the Indian mind deeply. 
The German mystic, Meister Fckhart is 
particularly close to Advaita Vedanta and 
has called forth special study. The Imita¬ 
tion of Christ is a masterpiece of Christian 
Bhakti, and it was a favourite of Swami 
Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Practice of the Presence of God by Brother 
Lawrence is significant as it confirms the 
Bhakti of the Gita. The brother boldly 


declares that he found God nearer to him 
when he was outwardly employed in devout 
work than when he was practising mere in¬ 
ward devotion. No wonder the brief trea¬ 
tise has called forth admiration out of pro¬ 
portion to its slender volume. In general, 
the Indian mind moves in a very congenial 
and spiritually strengthening atmosphere 
when it occupies itself with the greater mys¬ 
tics of Christianity. 

Early modern period 

The very beginning of modern Western 
Philosophy startles us with its Vedantic dic¬ 
tum of cogito, ergo sum. Samkara repeatedly 
argues that the self or Atman cannot be 
negated, because even the negation is an 
exercise of the Atman’s consciousness. The 
indubitable certainty on which Descartes 
seeks to build up his metaphysics is a car¬ 
dinal affirmation of Vedanta. The Indian 
accords his approval to the initial proposi¬ 
tion of Cartesianism. He is out of sym¬ 
pathy with the recent attacks on Carte¬ 
sianism by writers such as Gilbert Ryle. It 
looks as if the contemporary Western 
thought would relinquish the great European 
philosophers, and the Indian philosophical 
outlook, undaunted by that metaphysical 
harakiri, would continue to cherish and pro¬ 
pagate their teachings. Even as the renais¬ 
sance gathered its Aristotle and Plato from 
the Arab writers, a future Renaissance of 
Western philosophy will have perhaps to 
recover its Platos and Spinozas from Indian 
philosophy. 

Spinoza exercises a double attraction. His 
idea of God as the single infinite substance 
with mind and matter as two of his attri¬ 
butes has verbal affinities with Vi&ifti&dvaita. 
His conception of the human ideal of life 
as ‘Intellectual love of God’ corresponds to 
Ramanuja’s bhakti-rupdpannam fndnam'. 
But in his fundamental thinking Spinoza is 
an Advaitin. For him all ‘determination is 
negation’ and this is precisely the logical 
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principle underlying the Advaitic exaltation 
of the nirguria and nirvise^a conception of 
Brahman. The phenomenal character of the 
individual as something that is set up by 
Imagination’ and as dissolving under the 
glare of philosophical reason offers a mighty 
reinforcement to the Advaitic point of view. 
The Advaitin would only wish that Spinoza 
had not attributed even materiality of 
’Extension* to God and had justly banished 
it into the realm of mayd. If Spinoza, the 
Indian, thinker would feel, were trimmed a 
little in his secondary principles, he would 
be a pure and unambiguous Advaitin. The 
ethical thought of Spinoza seeking human 
freedom and perfection in the knowledge of 
God is a magnificent corroboration of the 
Vedantic concept of rnokpa. The charm 
of the saintly life of Spinoza and his ’God- 
intoxication’ arc factors that endear him 
deeply to the Indian mind. 

Leibnitz is the father of all panpsychism 
in Western thought as he described matter 
as only mind in a low grade of develop¬ 
ment. The siikta School of Advaita sees in 
matter only Cit-Hpkti concealed, and Sam- 
kara alludes to the view that regards ma¬ 
terial existence as supta-caitanya. This way 
of liquidating matter solves many a meta¬ 
physical problems. Leibnitz dismissed the 
expedient of looking upon plurality as 
merely phenomenal and sought to trace it 
to its noumenal roots. The ’Identity of 
Indiscerniblcs* brings out the principle of the 
irreplaceable and indissoluble uniqueness of 
the Monads. In this Leibnitz approaches 
close to the Dvaita affirmation of bheda as 
a fundamental verity. In his theory of 
knowledge Leibnitz propounds the two fun¬ 
damental laws, the law of identity and the 
law of sufficient reason. He believes that 
these two laws govern the entire realm of 
human knowledge. We see an unexpected 
correspondence to this position in the episte¬ 
mology of Dharma-kTrti who formulated just 
these two principles as governing all reason¬ 
ing, tadutpatti and tatsvabhdva. 


In the Empiricist tradition of European 
philosophy, there are many traits and tenets 
that interest the Indian student deeply. 
Locke’s difficulty about ’substance* as apart 
-from ’qualities* reminds us of the Buddhist 
denial of pud$ala-vada. His empirical 
standpoint looks plausible, even though 
recent empiricism or positivism may appear 
a grotesque reductio-ad-absurdum. Berkeley’s 
arguments against the reality of matter 
strike a fundamental note, and his position 
is surprisingly close to the vijnana-vada of 
Buddhism. His later and feebler theologi¬ 
cal superstructure finds no parallel in 
vijnana-vada. All that is best in Berkeley 
is his initial idealism, and that idealism is 
there in all its unflinching rigour in Buddhis¬ 
tic idealism. 

Hume, a solitary soldier in the Western 
world, who destroys more than he accom¬ 
plishes, comes to the Indian philosopher with 
great claims to kinship. His analysis of the 
self lands him squarely in the schools of early 
Buddhism. His critique of causation takes 
him very near NagHrjuna and Gautlapada. 
The metaphysical result of the critique is 
different in the two traditions. It signifies 
for Hume that there is no necessitating con¬ 
tinuity in the so-called causal process, while 
for Nagarjuna and Gaucjapada it signifies 
the unreality of the temporal process, there¬ 
by rendering the monism of the Absolute, 
Sunya or Brahman, absolute and unquali¬ 
fied. 

Kant is undoubtedly the central figure in 
modern European philosophy. Even his 
adversaries pay him the compliment of com¬ 
ing back to him again and again for refuta¬ 
tion. Kant to the Indian mind appears par¬ 
ticularly congenial. His relegation of the 
world of empirical thought with its space 
and time and all the categories of under¬ 
standing to the realm of phenomena and his 
admission of ultimate reality as unknowable 
makes him a great ally of Advaita Vedanta. 
No wonder that Deussen who drank deeply 
at the Kantian fountain became the best 
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and the most ardent interpreter of Vedanta 
to the modem world. 

Kant’s categorical imperative bears 
resemblence to the Prabhakara conception 
of dharma and to the more fundamental 
ethics of the Gita. The Gita does not 
remain in the closed compartment of ethics 
but fits its ethical doctrine within a wider 
scheme of God-realization. But its radical 
anti-hedonism and valuation of duty for the 
sake of duty do prominently bring out the 
affinities to Kantian ethics. The Kantian 
ethics is not abandoned but is integrally 
assimilated to a fuller and profounder relig¬ 
ious consciousness. Kant, it would appear, 
was groping towards the religious spirit but 
never fully entered into it. The rapture and 
illumination that permeate the Gita were 
not his. Hegel hailed Kantian aesthetics as 
the first ‘sensible world’ in the field. It is 
a delight to the Indian philosopher to watch 
Kant labouring at the foundations of aes¬ 
thetics. The resultant characterization of 
aesthetic experience in his masterly strokes 
confirm and strengthen the doctrines of 
Indian aesthetics. That the experience of 
beauty or sublimity is a unique experience, 
not bound by hedonistic, utilitarian, moral¬ 
istic and intellectualistic conditions but con¬ 
stitutes an intrinsic joy in which the phenom¬ 
ena and noumena somehow meet, is a 
glorious truth for the Indian mind. Sense 
is transfigured into a revelation in aesthetic 
experience. One has only to note the epi¬ 
thets that Indian aestheticians use in this 
connection, such as alaukika, svayam pra- 
yojana, sddhnranikfta, paranirvrti, tanmaya, 
vyanjana, brahmasvada-sahodara to appreci¬ 
ate fully how identical is the Kantian analy-- 
sis. This part of Kantian philosophy is 
fittingly called the ‘crowning phase of the 
critical philosophy’. This was the heritage 
that Kant bequeathed to Goethe, Schelling, 
Schiller and Coleridge to embellish and 
substantiate. Nourished by Bharata, 
Anandavaidhana and Abhinava Gupta, the 
Indian aesthetician follows the aesthetic 


speculation of the West with easy compre¬ 
hension and keen interest. He recognizes 
the echoes and enjoys the pleasure of 
reassurance. 

It may be remarked in passing that 
Lokamanya Tilak recognized Kant and T. 
H. Green as the closest approximations to 
the philosophy of the Gita. 

It looks as if Hegel came to India in 
his Anglo-Saxon garb and won immediate 
acceptance. Swami Vivekananda was averse 
to Hegel, but Sir S. Radhakrishnan educated 
in Bradley and Bosanquet viewed reality 
through Hegelian spectacles. This synchron¬ 
ized with the zenith of Hegelianism in 
British thought. 

In these days of anti-Hegelianism a some¬ 
what cooler appraisal of the focal points of 
interest in Hegelian thought to the Indian 
student may be enumerated. Hegel 
represents a spirit-centred Monism, 
Atmadvaita, and thus gets lodgment in the 
citadel of Vedanta. But his doctrine of the 
concrete universal, signifying the fusion of 
the Absolute and its appearances places him 
in the ambiguous zone of Bhedabheda. His 
dialectic as such is not taken in any meticu¬ 
lous piety but the moral of it, as the finite 
calling for dialectical evolution to the abso¬ 
lute ideal in an inevitable process of logic, 
is a welcome ratification of Vedantic abso¬ 
lutism. His conservative ethics is some¬ 
what analogous to the conventional version 
of svadharma. His philosophy of history 
is too facile and repulsive. But Ks opening 
definition of the goal of history as the 
development of freedom is too exalting to 
be ignored. His philosophy of religion, 
derogatory of non-Christian religions, is 
rarely studied. His .aesthetics worthily dis¬ 
tilled in Bosanquet’s exposition is admired. 
Hegel in himself is admired in parts but is 
studied in detail and with zeal in his 
Bradleyan reincarnation. 

Bradley’s polemical annihilation of what 
he stigmatizes as appearances, powerfully 
recalls NigSrjuna, friharpa and Citsukha. 
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His characterization of the Absolute as a 
coherent and comprehensive whole consti¬ 
tuted of sentience, (a strange fusion of 
Spinoza and Berkley, as it were) neatly hits 
off the Tat tvdm asi formula, combining 
infinity with immediacy. The merger or 
absorption- of the individual self in the 
Absolute spirit is pure Advaita. The 
denunciation of personality and the God of 
religion, re-enacts the old battle between 
saguna and nirguna conceptions of 
Brahman. 

The admission of the radical inadequacy 
of thought to characterize the Absolute 
rightly, and the positing of a higher immedi¬ 
acy of experience which is more than 
thought but inclusive of thought, feeling and 
will in a state of transmutation, are a wel¬ 
come confirmation of Vedantic intuition. 
With so high a proportion of Advaita, that 
Bradley should have admitted the reality of 
appearances in the Absolute ami accorded 
to them an ‘adjectival* status therein, is an 
unexpected accommodation to the trenchant 
ambiguity of Hegelianism. , To the honest 
Advaitin, this appears a descent rather than 
otherwise. But to the general student of 
Vedanta this philosophy constitutes a fine 
variety of Bhedabheda of which the illus¬ 
trious Indian exponents are Bhartrprapafica, 
Bhaskara and Yadavapraka£a. Even the 
Tantra, Sri Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan 
represent this maya-vada in moderation. 
Great are the arguments of Bradley and 
they are absorbingly interesting to the 
Indian mind. 

Later modern period 

Passing on to later Western thought, we 
notice an increase of points of importance. 
Lotze’s defence of the ultimacy of the cat¬ 
egory of personality, Pringle-Pattison’s battle 
on behalf of the irreducible reality of the 
individual self, and G.F. Stout’s vindication 
of thought are of paramount interest to the 
personalistic and theistic Vedantins of the 
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systems of RSmSnuja and Madhva. The 
works of Brightman and even Whitehead 
are taken advantage of in the effort to 
counter Absolutism, which, in the changed 
times, seems to have lost the power to crush 
but only administers irritation. Schopenhauer 
rehabilitated the ethics of Buddhism and 
Vedanta on the basis of a voluntaristic 
Idealism. His artistically worked out sys¬ 
tem supports the pessimistic and ascetic 
currents in Indian thought. Its appeal is 
enhanced by his open admiration of the 
consoling and elevating power of the 
Upanisads and by the great services of his 
pupil, Deussen, to the cause of the Upani$ads 
and Samkara. 

Coming down to later times, we encounter 
bewildering complexity in Western thought. 
Neitzche seems to have broadened the ideas 
behind the two contrasted types of Ihdian 
dance, lasya and tandava, and propounded 
his theory of the Appollonian and Dionysian 
elements in culture. His idea of ‘eternal 
recurrence* is itself a recurrence of the old 
Indian idea of kalpas. His theory of super¬ 
man is sublimated in the hands of Sri 
Aurobindo. His glorification of power 
seems to find a spiritualized restatement in 
Swami Vivekananda’s praise of strength. 

Realism in many forms asserted itself in 
the course of the present century both in 
America and England. The first conspicuous 
blow was delivered by G.E. Moore in 1903 
in his Refutation of Idealism. Though it was 
a direct attack on Berkelcyan Idealism, its 
inclusion of a criticism of ‘Internal Rela¬ 
tions’ did furnish a challenge to Absolute 
Idealism also. It is interesting to note that 
many of the arguments of Moore against 
subjective idealism correspond to Nyaya- 
VaiSesika and Dvaita refutations of subjec¬ 
tivism. What is of greater interest is that it 
contains arguments precisely the same as 
those of Saihkara against Vijnana-vada in his 
Sutra-Bhanya. The. critical movement was 
elaborated further by a host of realistic 
writers, notably, S. Alexander, Bertrand 
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Russell in England and Peny and Holt in 
America. This entire idealism-versus- 
rcalism dialectics is of great interest to the 
Indian student. Even the idealists devel¬ 
oped, in consequence, a realistic version of 
idealism. Bosanquet almost hailed Moore 
as a liberator from the sickly extremes of 
idealism. Whitehead imported to the con¬ 
text his outstanding equipment in physics 
and mathematics, and the claims of idealism 
in epistemology, in particular, received a 
serious setback. 

American realism broke up into two 
camps. New and Critical, and thereby 
entered a new age in realism. The issue 
that brought about this spirit is the one that 
broke up the early Buddhist epistemology 
into the VaibhiLsika and Sautrantika Schools. 
The Vaibhasikas, like the New Realists, 
posited direct perception of physical objects 
entailing endless difficulty in dealing with 
the problem of error. The Critical Realists 
like the Sautrantikas, uphold the distinction 
between the sensed object and the actual 
physical object and thereby solved the 
problems of relativity of perception and 
error. But the need for a right construc¬ 
tion of the relation between the perceptual 
object and the physical object is a foun¬ 
tain of endless problems and no- wonder G.E. 
Moore himself acknowledges his perplexity, 
it is this question that led to Berkeley in 
the past. Realism started with a confident 
concentration on perception for vindicating 
its stand, and it appears that it may finally 
break down on the problem of perception. 
The entire story of recent realism is full of 
moral for the Indian philosopher. Bertrand 
Russell's contribution to the philosophy of 
mathematics is immense but it hardly enters 
into the proper field of philosophy. In that 
field he succumbs to the conventional reduc- 
tionism of Hume with occasional flashes of 
more uptodate insights. Polemics against 
what he describes as the subject-predicate 
logic of the past is something with which 
the Nyaya-VaiSesika and ViSi?tadvaita 


philosophies have to reckon. Whitehead, on 
the other hand, offers a difficult metaphys¬ 
ical system, incorporating his interpretation 
of recent physics ami the fundamental 
insights of Plato and tending towards what 
may be described as an Organic and Cre¬ 
ative Theism. 

The philosophy of Bergson is akin to the 
dominant Indian outlook in so far as it 
repudiates materialism and the supremacy 
of the mere intellect. His concepts of life 
and intuition require a little modification to 
be put into Vedantic use. His exaltation of 
time and his specific interpretation of the 
nature of real time have become parts of 
current wisdom. The spiritual unfoldment 
of Bcrgsonianism in his account of static 
and dynamic morality and that of institu¬ 
tional and mystical religion are of profound 
import to the Philosophy of Religion. His 
magnificent description of mystical religion 
and his activistic interpretation of it bring 
his final standpoint very close to the 
activistic Bhakti of the Gita. Somehow the 
philosophical discoveries of Bergson are 
gifted with stamina for self-preservation in¬ 
spite of his being a lone fighter of his cause. 
Bergson is one of the philosophers who have 
come to stay, as it were. The three philos¬ 
ophers of evolution. Alexander, Lyod Mor¬ 
gan and General Smuts, pave the way, as 
it were, for the advent of Sri Aurobindo. 
For a full advocacy of Aurobindo, an inti¬ 
mate study and evaluation of these evolu¬ 
tionary philosophers is called for and Auro- 
bindoiles like Dr. Jaideva Singh have fully 
mastered the philosophical situation. Evolu¬ 
tionism in an anti-naturalistic direction is 
the Indian gift to world-thought. 

There is an abiding pragmatic element in 
Indian philosophy. Something like an ideal¬ 
istic pragmatism is there in the Upani$ads 
and the Gita. The early Buddhistic defini¬ 
tion of reality from which is. derived the 
kinetic view of existence is definitely prag¬ 
matic. The Nyaya-Vaisesika criterion of 
truth is pragmatic correspondence. The 
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Prabhakara school of Purva-mimamsa and 
the Vedanta of Ramanuja frankly utilize the 
pragmatic criterion of truth. In this back¬ 
ground it is not difficult for the Indian mind 
to appreciate the pragmatism of William 
James. It is also particularly drawn to that 
philosopher by his glowing delineation of 
religious experience in his bewitching 
Gifford Lectures. But it may shrink from 
the naturalistic version of Dewey. It may 
also dissociate itself from the extremes of 
pluralism, empiricism and temporalism in 
current pragmatism. It. is of interest to the 
Indian philosopher to disentangle these 
seemingly extraneous elements from prag¬ 
matism and to relinquish the coarse subordi¬ 
nation of truth to utility as found in the vul¬ 
gar presentations of pragmatism. Prof. 
Hiriyanna sharply distinguishes the prag¬ 
matism of Ramanuja from popular prag¬ 
matism. He says. ‘Ramanuja, unlike the 
pragmatist, is interested in truth for its own 
sake and values knowledge more for the 
light it brings than for the fruits it bears.’ 11 
Pragmatism needs examination for the 
Indian philosopher for separating its whole¬ 
some core from the unhealthy encrustations. 

Recent period 

Recent philosophy in the West abounds 
in Existentialism and Logical positivism. 
The founder of Existentialism, Kirkegaard, 
has Indian temperament. He rightly pre¬ 
fers live existence to dead Speculative essen- 
tialism. In the interpretation of the hier¬ 
archy of life-values his chart of progress 
from the aesthetic to the eihical and from 
the ethical to the religious bears affinity to 
the Indian modes of thought. Something 
analogous to this plan is adumbrated in Prof. 
Hiriyanna's lectures on the ‘Quest after 
perfection’. But later Existentialists defy 
clear analysis and classification for easy 

M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1956), p. 396. 


assimilation and quick assessment to take 
place. But the general gospel of commit¬ 
ment, subjectivity and the diagnosis of the 
human situation as one of anguish have a 
Buddhist flavour. Existentialism is natural¬ 
istic, absolutistic and theistic by turns in the 
hands of its diverse votaries. The one com¬ 
mon point seems to be the emphasis on life 
rather than on thought, and that goes well 
with the orientation of Indian philosophy. 
A deeper probing into the foundations is 
certainly a desideratum. Hence a need for 
a fuller understanding of the movement. The 
Logical Positivist movement, which seeks to 
eliminate metaphysics and religion, is at the 
farthest remove from Indian thought.. Its 
insistence on sense experience is good, and 
no school of Indian philosophy did away 
altogether with the evidence of that source 
of knowledge. But to repudiate speculative 
philosophy entirely and to reject revelation 
and mystic experience is to surrender a lar¬ 
ger truth for the sake of the minimum of its 
kind. Indian philosophy knows of the 
Carvaka system of philosophy, and has dis¬ 
missed it all through its development. Its 
principle of rejection is that in the very pro¬ 
cess of the establishment of the veracity of 
sensory experience, when that is called in 
question, non-sensory modes of procedure 
arc to be employed. Verification without 
the adoption of ratiocination in the process 
is, to say the least, an impossibility. 
Admirers of Indian philosophy should face 
the situation in a through-going and tough 
way. They must make a deep study of this 
new variety of empiricism and examine its 
credentials in the interest of their entire 
speculative and devotional heritage. They 
must explore that heritage and unearth 
methods of meeting this counter-revolution, 
if tlicie are any. Western metaphysics and 
religion are slowly recovering from this 
shock and are steadily building up their 
■might. Will not Indian thought with a 
more hoary past and more profound varieties 
of insight rise to the occasion and vindicate 
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its claims ? Will not the Upanigads and nuja and Jayatfrtha help us out of the 
Saihkara, Kumarila and Udayana, R3ma- peril? 


THE HOMESTRETCH—AND A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 

DR. DONALD SZANTHO HARRINGTON 


I can't say that I’m interested in horse¬ 
racing, or any other kind of racing. As a 
matter of fact, I've never been to a horse 
race in my life. But I do know the meaning 
of the racing word, ‘homestretch’; it is when 
you. stretch to your uttermost to get home 
honourably and well, when you have run 
five-sixths of the race and have only one* 
sixth left, but you are running better than 
you dkl at the beginning, when you can 
see the goal ahead of you, the finish line, 
the distance shortening with every step, 
which somehow lets you call up reserves of 
strength you didn’t know you had. And 
curiously, it gives you a new perspective on 
the place you started from. Beyond that 
finish line, which was also the starting line, 
there is the thought of the warm stable, 
good food and rest, and the praise of your 
compatriots if you have done well. No 
wonder there is something special about the 
homestretch, whether in horse-racing or in 
the race of life. 

The closest I have come to the physical 
experience was in relay-racing at college. In 
this the greatest skill was in pacing oneself 
so as to still have a spurt of speed left for 
the last turn and homestretch. It required 
also a special skill in passing the baton to 
the next, waiting runner without losing speed 
or your place in the race. The race of life 
is more like that, certainly in my experience. 

* Preached at The Community Church of New 
York, Sunday, September 20, 1981, by the author 
on the eve of his retirement after thirty-eight years 
of dedicated pastoral service as the Senior Minister 
of the Church. 


My homestretch message on this last 
homecoming Sunday is, perforce, a familiar 
one. I found it superbly summarized this 
past summer on the great seal of a young 
people’s preparatory school. It was just two 
hundred years ago, in 1781, that a far-sighted 
man by the name of John Phillips, in Exeter, 
New Hampshire gave both land and endow¬ 
ment for a preparatory school for young 
men. His basic educational philosophy is 
expressed in the School’s Great Seal. At 
the base is the school’s motto in Latin, a 
reminder, almost a warning, singularly ap¬ 
propriate for a youth's preparatoiy school, 
but for all of us concerned with the future. 
Finis origine pendet, ‘The end depends on 
the beginning’ or ‘The end stems from or 
hangs from the beginning’. It reminds one 
of the old saying that a good beginning is 
half the battle. In racing also, the start is 
vitally important. So also in life itself. 

On the Great Seal, above the motto there 
is a pleasant picture of a tree with a beehive 
under it surrounded by busy bees, next to 
the ocean with the rising sun coming up 
out of the sea. Across the top of the sun 
appear the Latin words. Non Sibi— ‘Not for 
oneself, reminding one of the line from the 
poet, Virgil, ‘The sun shines not for itself.' 
The bees also gather not for themselves 
alone. The complete motto is Non sibi, sed 
omnibus, ‘Not for oneself but for all.* High 
in the sky, at the top of the Academy’s 
Great Seal are two words written in ancient 
Greek, Xapiti Teoy, ‘By the grace of God.' 
The very use of Latin and Greek, of course, 
are symbols of learning, reminiscent of the 
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great days of Greece and Rome. One 
hundred years ago any man or woman who 
made any pretense at learning had to know 
Latin and Greek, and even in my youth four 
years of Latin in high school were a required 
part of the college preparatory curriculum. 

Finis origins pendet. The end depends 
upon the beginning. This, of course like 
every other important life principle, is not 
an absolute. All of us have known people 
who overcame poor or inadequate beginn¬ 
ings. or who have triumphed over handi¬ 
caps. or even because of the handicaps of 
one kind or another. But. generally speak¬ 
ing. it is true that how we began has a lot 
to do with how we end. The first years 
of childhood are the formative ones for our 
personalities. Our earliest. experiences with 
our parents, our brothers and sisters, and 
our relatives and peers, leave marks which 
last until the end of life. Where these are 
undesirable, we can grow to understand and 
then . to modify them, but the traits and 
especially the feelings attached to them, 
tend to persist. They sometimes confuse 
and bedevil us to our last breath. 

Dr. Alfred Adler was one of the psycho¬ 
therapists who understood this best. (Adler, 
incidentally, was a member of this church, 
and founded the first church-related mental 
counselling service here at Community 
Church during the late 1920's). Adler, a 
disciple and collaborator of Sigmund Freud, 
also attributed great importance to infant 
and childhood experiences.* Unlike Freud, 
he believed the primary formative force in 
determining personality and character is the 
desire and need of the individual to find 
responsible acceptance in the social milieu. 
Neurosis, he believed, is the result of feelings 
of inferiority and lade of self-worth suffered 
by those who, for whatever reason, fail to 
find acceptance in early life. Such often 
tend to compensate by assuming superiority 
attitudes which are fundamentally illusory. 
They expect to gain social acceptance 
because of this imagined superiority, instead 


of by disciplined effidency of functioning. 
Because they must fail in this, they tend to 
get more and more out of step with reality, 
and less and less able to handle life's con¬ 
flict situations. 

Children, he believed, need to be. care¬ 
fully nurtured and guided into self-disci¬ 
plined, self-acceptance from their earliest 
years. The small minute successes or 
failures of those early years tend to become 
the 'style of life' of maturity and the joy or 
sorrow of the twilight time of life. A sound 
style of life or personality pattern jean sur¬ 
mount endless later trials and disappoint¬ 
ments. An. unsound one will have what 
appear to be unsolvablc problems from start 
to finish. 

Adler wrote : 

* 

If we look at a pine tree growing in the valley, 
we will notice that it grows differently from one 
on top of a mountain. It is the same kind of 
tree, but there arc two distinct styles of life. Its 
style on top of the mountain is different from its 
style when growing in the valley. The style of 
life of a tree is the individuality of the tree ex¬ 
pressing itself and moulding itself on an environ¬ 
ment. We recognize a style when we sec it against 
a background of an environment different from 
what we expect, for then we realize that every 
tree * has a life pattern and is not merely a 
mechanical reaction to the environment. 

It is much the same with human beings. We 
see the style of life under certain conditions of 
environment, and it is our task to analyze its 
exact relation to the existing circumstances, since 
our mind changes with alteration of the environ¬ 
ment. As long as a person is in a favourable 
situation, we cannot see his style of life clearly. 
In new situations, however, where he is con¬ 
fronted with difficulties, the style of life appears 

clearly and distinctly- The style of life is a 

unity because it has grown out of the difficulties 
of early life and out of the striving for a goal 
(of social acceptance). 

All of this simply underlines the crucial 
importance of the educational tasks of 
parenting and of the schooling experience. 
Finis origins pendet. We must not foiget 
them in our rush for liberation or for other 
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social goals. Which is why, in my ministry, 
I have put so much emphasis upon the im¬ 
portance of family life and the upbringing 
of children. As we strive for more equit¬ 
able opportunities for women in the busi¬ 
ness and professional worlds, it behoves us 
simultaneously to change the lifestyle, and 
perhaps eventually the workday of men, so 
that more adequate provision can be made 
for the important tasks of parenting. They 
are not side issues, but the real game of 
human progress. Without loving, respon¬ 
sible, thoughtful parents, mothers and 
fathers, our children, will turn out to be 
monsters, and our civilization will die from 
the inside out. 

Our schools also deserve and require our 
best resources and talent, for they are 
engaged in the most important business of 
the nation, the moulding of the citizenry of 
tomorrow. Finis origine pendet. I would 
like to put this motto on President Reagan’s 
desk when he talks of those huge cuts in 
the education budget. 

As for me personally, if I have had any 
success in life and in my ministerial career, 
it is because I had good teachers and good 
models in my most formative years. My 
father and mother were both responsible 
and loving parents, who saw the importance 
of both constant encouragement and wise 
discipline of their children. Tn school and 
college, I received the kind of acceptance 
and prodding that kept me growing and out¬ 
growing earlier crystallizations of personality 
and character. 1 had the inspiration and 
friendship of real heroes, like Arthur E. 
Morgan of Antioch College and John Haynes 
Holmes of this Community Church. For 
five years 1 sat at Holmes’ feet, listened to 
his preaching three Sundays a month, 
received, at my request, his criticism and his 
guidance, and heard from him of a friend¬ 
ship between himself and his predecessor, 
Robert Collyer, similar to that he was cul 
tivating with me. So, when the time came 
for me to take over the full responsibility for 


this ministry and to go on alone, without 
him, I was not afraid. For 1 knew that I 
would never really be without him for all 
the rest of my life— so much of him had 
become a part of me. 

Non sihi. Not for oneself. The sun shines 
not for itself. The bees gather not for 
themselves alone. Not for oneself, but for 
everyone. 

Many of you have heard me speak of the 
good Brooklyn Doctor William Blackman, 
who owned the land on Hancock Pond in 
Maine where our summer cottage was built. 
He was another far-sighted man who, piece 
by piece, purchased a whole mountain in 
Maine, Douglas Mountain, on the top of 
which he built a stone look-out tower with 
a three hundred and sixty degree view of 
the Presidential Range of mountains in the 
West and Maine’s largest lake, Sebago, in 
the East. On it he planted every variety of 
tree that will grow in Maine. Over the 
entrance at the foot of the mountain he set 
a wooden archway upon which was carved 
this verse: ‘Whoever comes through this 
Welcome Gate, None comes too early or 
stays too late.’ At the top of the moun¬ 
tain, there is a huge, granite boulder, weigh¬ 
ing perhaps twenty five tons. Tnto its face, 
Dr. Blackman chiselled with his own hands 
the famous words, which were his faith. 
‘Non sihi, sed omnibus’, not for oneself, but 
for everyone. That was the first place l 
came upon them, and 1 can remember to this- 
hour the thrill and the responsive chord 
they struck in my heart. Now there, my 
friends is a rule of life which, if followed, 
would very quickly bring peace and har¬ 
mony and prosperity to our world. It has 
been called the rule for the once-and-for-all 
revolution! 

Instead, our country today seems to be 
following an absolutely opposite rule: Let 
everyone exercise his self-interest to the ful¬ 
lest degree and strive for the greatest pos¬ 
sible personal advantage and profit, and 
somehow the result will be a better, richer 
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life for everyone. Just get government off 
the backs of people, of business, the for¬ 
mers, the nation’s entrepreneurs, the large 
corporations, unleash the profit motive and, 
presto! All will be well. 

Frankly, I don’t believe it! That theory 
assumes that people are more or less equal 
in their abilities and opportunities, and that 
just isn’t so. Some are for more talented 
than others. Some are stronger, better* 
looking and more highly educated than 
others. Some have the advantage of genera¬ 
tions of accumulated capital, while others 
start with nothing or perhaps with the burden 
of generations of prejudice, discrimination 
and failure which have sapped their con¬ 
fidence in themselves and their motivation 
even to try. Turn these loose in an abso¬ 
lutely free field and you guarantee that the 
strong will rule the weak and the advantaged 
will maintain and increase their advantages. 
You also license the clever and the corrupt 
to take advantage of innocence and amiabil¬ 
ity— and that is just about what we have 
going on in America today. I'm sorry to 
say. 

Last Wednesday I was fulminating over 
the story in the New York Times of how 
some large, corporate farmers in Montana 
last Spring had sprayed two hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of wheat land with Endrin, an 
acutely toxic pesticide. Endrin is a chlor¬ 
inated hydrocarbon which the Montana 
Department of Agriculture acknowledges is 
dangerous to all life, not just the wheat cut¬ 
worms at which it was aimed. It stated that 
a one hundred seventy pound man ingesting 
one-quarter of an ounce of Endrin, by mouth 
or through eyes, cuts or abrasions, ’would 
probably die.* 

Now, five months later, the U.S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service is finding super-high levels 
of this poison in grouse, partridge, ducks, 
geese and fish over an area of seventeen 
states, and is warning against eating this 
game lest it cause brain damage and birth 
defects. It appears that, not only Montana, 
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but North Dakota. South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
all have been affected. Furthermore, Endrin, 
it appears, is extremely persistent. It stays 
active in the soil for from twelve to four¬ 
teen years! The public was neither con¬ 
sulted, nor even notified. 

Dr. Lowell McEwen, a biologist for the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service at Fort 
Collins. Colorado, an expert on Endrin, 
said : 

The idea of releasing Endrin into the environment 

over large areas is-Stone Age pest control. 

There are alternative materials that are not nearly 
as poisonous and are more selective. They are 
poisoning everything under the sun down there. 

Is this what less regulation will mean? 

Now, I want to make it dear that l am 
not opposed to competition per se, or to the 
operations of the free market where they 
may still be possible. Nor do l believe that 
government anywhere as yet has shown it¬ 
self to be as productively efficient as indi¬ 
vidual or private enterprise, though, let it be 
noted, Japan has developed a unique form 
of government—private enterprise partner¬ 
ship which has proved almost unbeatable in 
present world market conditions, and thus 
deserves careful study by the United States 
and other countries as well. 

Competition is part of the game of life, 
it is fun, if the results are not lethal. It 
promotes efficiency. It requires self-dis¬ 
cipline, innovative creativity, the drive to 
do something better than it has ever been 
done before. And while it is meaningful 
just as an experience, success should be 
crowned with some kind of honour and re¬ 
ward. But today; both in sports and in 
business enterprise, we have pushed the re¬ 
ward aspect out of all proportion to the 
competitive activity. Sports have become 
big business. Big business has so concen¬ 
trated on profit-making that it has virtually 
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lost sight of its reason for being— to provide 
things which are truly needed, and are whole* 
some and health-enhancing for human be¬ 
ings. It is thoughtlessly ravaging the environ¬ 
ment and wasting precious, non-renewable 
natural resources, while producing food from 
which most of the nutrients have been pro¬ 
cessed out, and goods which are often 
hazardous to human welfare. 

It is the context which has been lost— the 
motivation of honourable human service— 
and without this what we call competitive 
free enterprise becomes little more than sli¬ 
my money-grubbing, made even less defensi¬ 
ble by the fact that every special interest 
group from tobacco to dairy farmers, truck 
drivers to medical doctors and steel pro¬ 
ducers to bankers is spending huge amounts 
of money to get special favours, handouts 
or protections from government. As Wal¬ 
ter B. Wriston, head of Citicorps, put it 
recently in Common Cause for June 1981: 

Too many of us, unfortunately, practice double 
think. We defend free markets in public, but in 
our own offices and before government agencies, 
we do our damnedest to create protected indus¬ 
tries. This damages not only the fabric of the 
whole business community, but inevitably leads to 
the loss of freedom.... Protective regulation, 
once let loose, can and will strike all of us. 

Now, I don’t think anyone knows how 
much freedom of market is possible in a 
world like ours today, one hundred and fifty 
separate sovereignties armed to the teeth, 
some very poor, some very rich, some total¬ 
ly controlled economically, some partially 
free, some paying a minimum wages of $3.50 
an hour, others $3.50 a week, a world of 
constant new labour-saving invention and 
industrial advance. But I wc.ild like to see 
as much competition as possible in the free 
market, combined with as much government 
regulation as is necessary for public pro¬ 
tection from corporate irresponsibility, in the 
context of a new birth of the spirit of pub¬ 
lic service. Nonsibi, sed omnibus —*Not for 
oneself, but for everyone*. The sun shines 
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not for itself. The bees gather hot for them¬ 
selves alone. 

From the wisdom of the Orient. I would 
offer a warning and a promise—as regards 
these things. First, from Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Bengali poet’s Gitanjali: 

‘Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound you?’ 
'I was my master,' said the prisoner. ‘1 thought 
1 could outdo everybody in the world in wealth 
and power, and I amassed in my own treasure- 
house the money due to my (neighbour and my) 
king. When sleep overcame me 1 lay upon the 
bed which was for my lord, and on waking up I 
found I was a prisoner in my own treasure-house.’ 
‘Prisoner, tell me who was it that wrought this 
unbreakable chain?' ‘It was I,’ said the prisoner, 
who forged this chain. I thought my invincible 
power would hold the world captive leaving me 
in a freedom undisturbed. Thus night and day I 
worked at the chain with huge fires and cruel 
hard strokes. When at last the work was done 
and the links were complete and unbreakable, I 
found that it held me in its grip.’ 

There is a myth for modem man! 

That was the warning. Now, the promise! 
It comes from the Tao Teh Ching of anci¬ 
ent China, from the 77th Chapter, and was 
written two thousand five hundred years ago: 
Translate the word Nature into our word 
God, for that was the author’s intent and 
meaning: 

Nature's way is like the bending of a bow : The 
top which is high is lowered while the bottom 
which is low is raised; and the width which is 
narrow is widened while the length which is long 
is shortened. 

Nature's way is to take away from those who 
have too much and give to those who have too 
little. 

Man's way, on the contrary, is to take away 
from those who have too little in order to give 
more to those who already have too much. 

What kind of man is able to take away from 
his-own-more-than-enough and give to others who 
have less than enough? 

Only he who embodies Nature's way within 
himself. Such a man gives his gift without desir¬ 
ing a reward, achieves benefit for others without, 
expecting approbation, and is generous without 
calling attention to his generosity. 
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Non sibi, sed omnibus ! It is God or 
Nature’s superior role of life. 

Which brings me to the third and last 
motto from the Phillips Exeter Great Seal, 
Xapiti Teoy. By the grace of God. 

AH of this truth, all of this great order 
of life is part of the grace of God, a gift of 
God for which we should be everlastingly 
grateful. The word, ‘grace’, is a fascinat¬ 
ing one.- It takes an unabridged dictionary 
three or four columns to explore its mani¬ 
fold meanings, and my Biblical Dictionary 
about twelve pages! 

In the Greek tradition the three graces 
were three exquisitely beautiful women, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia and Thalia who em¬ 
bodied them— loveliness, beauty and joy. 

In Judeo-Christianity the word, ‘grace*, 
represents the unmerited love and favour of 
God. The fundamental thought is that the 
benefit conferred is recognized by giver and 
receiver alike as not due; it has not been 
earned, and is perhaps not even deserved. 
It has been given freely as an act of pure 
love and goodness. 

This is true of both Judaism and Christi¬ 
anity, for it is taught in both the Old and 
the New Testaments, though this is not al¬ 
ways recognized. That is, it is sometimes 
said that in Judaism salvation must be 
earned by obedience to the law, or Torah; 
in Christianity it is given by the grace of 
Jesus Christ’s sacrifice upon the cross 
on our behalf. But this is'not an accurate 
interpretation or distinction. While in 
Judaism to win salvation one must obey 
God’s laws and observe the ten command¬ 
ments, which define how to love God and 
one's neighbour truly; in Christianity to win 
salvation, one must accept the Christ model, 
and emulate it, each one taking up the cross 
of obeying the commandments to love God 
and neighbour and bearing it, if necessary, 
to his own Calvary. He must save his life 
by losing it, lest he lose it trying vainly in 
some selfish way to preserve it. 

The grace of God is in the gift of the pro¬ 


cess itself, which preserves for us humans 
the great gift of the dignity of choice, which 
in turn runs the risk that we will choose, evil 
rather than goodness, death rather than life. 
But the grace of God, the wisdom of God, 
sets into the very process of life itself the 
necessary correctives. When we choose evil, 
we are hurt. When we choose goodness, we 
are blessed. We see this process at work 
most clearly in the immense biological trans¬ 
action which we call evolution by natural 
selection. In the competition between indi¬ 
viduals and species, those are selected for 
survival which are best able to harmonize 
their lives with the ever-changing Totality. 
High civilizations, integrating together 
thousands and millions of individual lives, 
only became possible by the development of 
great enculturaling religions, capable of 
modifying individual selfishness and self- 
centredness by balancing it with care for 
others, and willingness to live and share and 
sacrifice, and, if necessary even to die, that 
they, and future generations might live. The 
great Jewish prophets did that. Jesus did 
that. And that’s why we love and honour, 
and try to follow them. 

It is this vast, mysterious, universal life 
process itself, and the opportunity we hu¬ 
man beings are privileged to possess to live 
within it, that is the unearned grace. It 
is the law and the example in Judaism and 
Christianity given, unearned, to guide us in 
our daily choices, that is the grace of God. 
And this is why religion is so important, and 
why our civilization, if its religion dies 
through neglect, will die with it. 

This is something of which our scientists 
today are becoming more and more aware. 
At the U.U. Advance Conference on Spiri¬ 
tuality at Toledo last Spring, Dr. Ralph 
Wendell Burhoe, a fellow Unitarian Uni- 
versalist, last year’s winner of the prestig¬ 
ious Templeton Award, and probably 
America’s foremost philosopher of science, 
addressed himself to this question. Here is 
how he put it: 
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Recent science provides new explanations of why 
and how nature selected a wisdom for our psycho* 
social needs, even though the hidden forces 
described by the sciences, such as electromagnetic 
and other force fields, arc not always as anthro* 
pomorphic as one might expect for forces imagined 
in the perspective of one's personal or racial 
childhood. In the explanations on which 1 and 
others have been working this wisdom emerged as 
two co-adapted bodies of information—one in 
our genes, the other in our cultures. Together 
they shape the rituals, customs and myths of 
religions, from primitive to advanced, even though 
our ancestors were nearly unconscious of why or 
how this was happening. Not only do scientists 
explain why the cumulative wisdom of religion 
is often wiser than cither our common sense or 
instinctive wishes, but also how the major religious 
implications for human duty and hope arc often 
more valid today (despite the prescientific state of 
their explanatory apparatus) than new therapies, 
often neither truly functional nor scientific. 

For instance, the sciences confirm religious 
notions of our dependent crcatureliness, our duties 
to the unseen powers (gods), to other people, and 
our ultimate meaning and hope in the scheme of 
things. Harvard astronomer (and astro-physicist) 
Eric Chaisson concluded a paper on ‘Cosmic 
Evolution' by saying : ‘We are, in the very literal 
sense of the words, children of the universe, thus 
expressing the ancient religious view of man's 
creatureliness and our creator's power and 
grace.... In this light we may properly para¬ 
phrase an ancient religious formula to the effect 
that our meaning, duty and opportunity are to be 
found in forever seeking to adapt better to the 
requirements of our creator.’ 

However, the sciences have only begun to learn 
about the intricate information-sharing webs of 
interaction embodied in our traditional religious 
ritual, mores and myths, or about how they link 
our genetically programmed organic base with 
several intermediate stages of ritual, myth and 
logic, links that have transformed small ape-man- 
kin-groups into large and potentially orderly 
societies of civilized human beings, thus creating 
a new level of life, one that transcends the animal 
kingdom. A scientific civilization will need to 
respect this wisdom of evolved cultural informa¬ 
tion which shaped our precultural nature, ways 
and resources.... Though the theological com¬ 
munity has not yet become clearly aware of this, 
the sciences are now providing very clear evidence 
that our spiritual, history and experiences—even 
our scientific thinking—have their immediate 


source in the activities of our brains as shaped by 
interactions of their vast storage of information 
(from ecosystem, genes, and culture) on how to 
maintain a viable living system. 

While these new understandings of the external 
and internal hidden forces that created and sus¬ 
tain us, that judge our behaviour and reward or 
punish us, are in some ways radically different 
from those presented by ... (our theological past). 
Nevertheless, many of the major features of the 
earlier tradition, properly translated, interpreted 
and represented in scientific symbols of reality, 
remain true and essential for us today. 

The reason I have quoted Burhoe at such 
length is that I have over all of these years 
been teaching and using such phrases as— 
‘By the grace of God’— not by habit, not 
out of deference to tradition, and not by 
some form of blind faith, but because I 
think they stand for something real, live, 
current and absolutely necessary to our relig¬ 
ion and human survival. And I believe 
that the sciences today will back me up in 
this. 

So, as I come into the homestretch of my 
ministry, and see the finish line not so ter¬ 
ribly far away, I find the same thoughts, 
ideas and faith singing in my ears and in 
my head and heart, as when I set out thirty 
eight years ago. And it is all to be found 
on the Phillips Exeter Great Seal: 

Finis origine pendet— The end is deter¬ 
mined, in large measure, by the beginning, 
though I would not want this to be an abso¬ 
lute, for 1 believe in the unending possibility 
of change. I am having the joy of experi¬ 
encing an ending like my beginning, and as 
full of promise, and I assure you that is an 
almighty joy and gladness. 

Non sibi, sed omnibus— Not for oneself, 
but for everyone. This is a universal for¬ 
mula, which can never fail. 

XapHi Teoy —By the grace of God. 

1 believe this is. and will remain, a worthy 
and exalting rule and way of life. And once 
again, my dear friends, I commend it to 
you. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


STRUCTURE AND PERFORMANCE OF 
COLLEGE EDUCATION: by Rudolf C. 
Hfrhdia. Published by Somaiya Publications, 
172, Mumbai Marathi Granthasangrahalaya 
Marg, Dadar, Bombay 400014. 1981. Pp. xiii + 
192. Rs. 65. 

Much scholarly research on Indian education 
has been directed towards analyzing the relation' 
ship of education to society. The study under 
review docs not fall in that category. This study 
addresses itself to what it calls *an important but 
particularly neglected aspect of higher education 
in India', namely, an analysis of the internal 
organizational dynamics of college education in 
terms of its institutional structure and educational 
performance. The organizational analysis is 
limited to the affiliated colleges of the University 
of Bombay. The author believes that these in¬ 
stitutions arc both ‘representative and problematic' 
and as such can offer helpful insights towards 
understanding problems of affiliated colleges in 
other universities as well. 

The conceptualization of the college as an 
academic social system led the author to use as 
his guiding framework a formal systems model 
of input (human and material), through-put 
(structure), and output (educational performance). 
The methodology is basically quantitative: as 
many as 74 statistical tables have been provided, 
but a qualitative complement is also there. The 
data were collected, wherever possible, from 
university and college official records. The other 
two complementary techniques of data collection 
related to administering questionnaires (440 
respondents spread through 280 departments in 
22 colleges) and conducting some open-ended 
interviews. • 

As regards inputs, the colleges arc found to 
work under severe scarcity of financial resources. 
The human constraints of the system are ex¬ 
emplified in the college professor who functions 
not as an academic intellectual valuing his auto¬ 
nomy but as a salaried emplovcc, constrained by 
his pedagogic burden. As regards the intervening 
structural through-put, the colleges were found to 
have a high degree of paternalism (particularistic 
criteria and centralized authority), bureaucratization 
froutinization and hierarchy), and a low profession¬ 
alization (specialized expertise and collegiality). 
Paternalistic centralization and bureaucratic 
routinization impede academic innovation in col¬ 
leges. Having shown in the particular context of 
the Bombay university’s affiliated colleges, that 


successful innovation was not a process imposed 
from above, but rather implemented from below, 
the author argues in favour of the general necessity 
for institutional autonomy and academic freedom 
for an improvement in the low level of innovation 
in college education. Professionalization being the 
most crucial variable in promoting institutional 
innovation, the need to rationalize college educa¬ 
tion in the direction of professionalism and away 
from paternalism has been emphasized in the 
study. 

In brief, the central thesis of the study is that 
whatever might have been the merits of the 
affiliating system in the past, the system as it now 
stands has clearly become dysfunctional and needs 
to be restructured in order to be more responsive 
to present needs and future changes. 

The policy recommendations that the author 
makes towards re-structuring of the affiliating 
system relate to : (a) concentration of scarce 
resources, that is, the policy of larger colleges in 
smaller universities or the expansion of existing 
colleges rather than the establishment of new ones; 
(/>) professionalization of academic structure, that 
is, the policy of faculty involvement in the deci¬ 
sion-making process, of greater reliance on pro¬ 
fessional criteria and a greater sense of pro¬ 
fessional calling; ft-) disaggregation and de-cen¬ 
tralization of the system, that is, the policy of 
college autonomy which will rescue colleges from 
being- ineffective appendages in the university 
system and turn them into creative centres in it. 
Such a policy would allow the university a more 
creative role as well. ’Instead of the massive 
bureaucratic effort required to administer the 
examination system for the colleges, it could 
direct its attention to improving facilities, upgrad¬ 
ing faculty, experimenting in pedagogy, encourag¬ 
ing scholarship, evaluating innovations'. The author 
believes that if these recommendations arc taken 
in right earnest and sincerely implemented, they 
will lead to the creation of a viable academic 
community, which will, in turn, transform the 
affiliating university from being the principal 
agent for control and standardization to playing 
a more supportive and challenging role vis-a-vis 
its colleges. 

This study on a continuing problem of great 
urgency deserves to be taken note of by college 
and university teachers, educational authorities, 
political scientists and sociologists. The lay readers 
and those who arc unsophisticated in statistical 
tools of research might, however, find the book 
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a little too tiring. Nevertheless, if the book is 
striking, it is not so much for its thesis or recom¬ 
mendations, which arc rather obvious, as for its 
sophisticated methodology, which, as the blurb 
claims, ‘has been largely untried in Indian higher 
education'. 

Or. Anil Baran Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (U.S.A.) 

Professor of Political Science 
University of Buntwan 


BENGALI 

VIVEKANANDER BIPLAB CHINTA : by 
Mura Kautilya. Published by Sujan Publica¬ 
tions, 7B, Lake Place, Calcutta 700029. 1981. 
Pp. 144. Rs. 15. 

The book under review is an evaluative account 
of Swami Vivekananda's thoughts on social 
revolution. A Marxist in his student days and 
presently an active follower of Swamiji’s thoughts, 
Mitra Kautilya, the author of the book, explains 
why in the changed social situations of today isms 
such as Marxism have become redundant and 
why the path shown by Swamiji should be fol¬ 
lowed instead. The author has placed Vivekananda 
in perspective by comparing him not only with 
Marx, hut also with such indigenous thinkers as 
Gandhi and M. N. Roy. The author's thesis is 
that the Vivckonanda-directcd way is the best 
among the ways of bringing about a permanent 
revolution in society. 

Revolution is not something that is achieved 
once and then left at that. Revolution must be a 
continuous one. Such a continuous revolution 
could be achieved by making men believe in 
their own strength and potential and thus making 
them self-reliant. A revolution is not simply 
making people get the material things that they 
crave for, for example, land to cultivators. If 
people are to be made permanent beneficiaries of 
social change, they must first be made to realize 
that they arc themselves the architects of their 
own fortune, that they themselves can change 
any situation by bringing into operation their 
own productive power that is already in them. 
The function of revolution is to genesate this self- 
confidence which will, in turn, lead to self-reliance. 
No permanent result can be achieved unless the 
people are trained in these two related virtues 
of self-confidence and self-reliance. You put them 
in a scale and you will find that they weigh heavier 
than all the material resources of the world ! A 
cultural revolution, so to say, must precede a 
political revolution. It is net enough for the State 


to be ‘for the people' and ‘of the people’. Far 
more important for the State is to be a State ‘by 
the people*. Good rule, even if it is by a divinely 
king, cannot be a substitute for the self-rule of 
the people. A cultural revolution, that is, a 
revolution in the realm of values, as conceived 
by Swami Vivekananda, will positively lead to 
the realization of self-rule in the true sense of 
that term. A ‘State by the people' will be a state 
in which people plan for themselves through such 
bodies as the village panchayats, and implement 
them at their own level mostly through their own 
inner and material resources with minimum help 
from the State. Such a State will thus aim at the 
maximum possible dispersion of power among the 
people. Throughout the history of mankind, the 
concentration of power, whether it is in the hands 
of a caste, a class or a group, Swami Vivekananda 
conclusively demonstrates in his interpretation of 
history, has been contrary to progress. *The new 
order of things', says Swamiji about the objective 
of his revolution, ‘is the salvation of the people 
by the people'. He had his eyes fixed on the 
toiling masses of India, specially concerned as he 
was about improving their lot in the new order 
of things. But, unlike Marx, he did not look upon 
the labourers and the cultivators as the leading 
'forces in people’s revolution. He had his unshak¬ 
able faith in the youth, who being prone to mak¬ 
ing sacrifices, was a spontaneously motivated 
revolutionary class and as such was best fitted to 
act as the catalysts of the people's revolution. 

Now, the question is : which is more desirable 
—socialism or democracy? Swamiji did not see 
any exclusiveness in them. He would bring about 
a synthesis of the two in his new order of things 
by establishing socialism on the basis of demo¬ 
cracy, and equality on the basis of liberty. He 
was conscious that a regimented society was as 
much a hindrance to the growth of civilization as 
unrestrained laissez faire. In his new order of 
things. Swamiji would aim at the establishment 
of a society of free thinking individuals, who, 
because of their newly aroused consciousness 
(caitanya ), would sincerely strive for the sublima¬ 
tion of self for the welfare of others. In the new 
order of things conceived by Swami Vivekananda 
there would thus be a happy combination of the 
two things, namely, the democratic concern for 
the growth of individuality and the socialistic 
concern for the collective good. The philosophic 
basis of this new order of things will be humanism 
which will aim chiefly at the manifestation of the 
perfection that is already in man. As Swamiji 
so aptly said : ‘Have faith in yourself—all power 
is in you—be conscious and bring it out.* 
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There have been numerous publications on the 
ethics and religious philosophy of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. What has been relatively in short supply 
is publications on Vivekananda as a socio- 
political personality. The author's first credit lies 
in coming up with a publication focusing 
essentially on the socio-political thoughts of 
Vivekananda relating to revolutionary changes in 
society, thus filling in a gap in the literature on 
Vivekananda in this regard. By writing ably in 
Bengali on a subject such as this one, the author 
has conclusively demonstrated that Bengali could 
very well be the medium of discussion of serious 
intellectual subjects. Many of our scholars who 
believe otherwise would be well-advised to take 
note of this enterprise by Mitra Kautilya. The 
reviewer believes .that politicians, journalists and 
lay readers would profit as well from the reading 
of this book. 

Chapter four of the book wherein the author 
is involved in a comparative discussion of the 


revolutionary perspectives of Vivekananda, Marx, 
Gandhi and M. N. Roy represent, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, the best part of the book. Some 
of the statements of the author, especially the 
assertions made in chapter six that Marx has 
proved himself a false prophet, that working 
classes and their leaders all over the world have 
turned opportunistic and establishment-oriented, 
that capitalism and communism have failed 
equally, that middle-income people are mentally 
dc-classed and anti-establishment in their search 
for a just social order, will naturally be contested 
by those who believe otherwise. The author’s 
courage in making such assertions and the con¬ 
viction with which he has defended them are how* 
ever to be appreciated. 

Da. Anil Baran Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (U.S.A.) 

Professor of Political Science 
University of Burdwan 
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RAMAKR1SHNA MISSION TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM, RANCHI 

Repoki : April 1980-March 1982 

This centre with it's modest beginning was 
started in 1951 with only 32 beds. It has slowly 
grown into a full-fledged hospital with 280 beds 
and equipped with all facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. Only male 
patients are treated in the inpatient department. 
Besides paying patients, some patients unable to 
pay full charges were treated at concessional rales 
and some free of all charges. 

Indoor department: During the year under 
review, 849 patients were treated in the inpatient 
department (old cases: 259; new cases: 590). 
Of these 68 were treated free and 518 at concession 
rate. Three surgical operations including two 
major ones wore performed. 

Outdoor department : 9,175 outpatients suffer¬ 
ing from T.B. and other diseases were given 
medical advice and treatment. Of these 8,508 were 
given free treatment and 194 were treated at con¬ 


cessional rates. 

Laboratory : The laboratory conducted tests 
of sputum, blood, etc. and radiology department 
undertook skiagram and screening. 

Homoeopathic dispensary : The free homoeo¬ 
pathic' dispensary treated general ailments of the 
local people. 

immediate needs : (1) Funds required to treat 
poor patients, indoor and outdoor, free of all 
charges. Endowments can be made by depositing 
a sum of Rs. 75,000/- for one free bed and 
Rs. 20,000/- for partial maintenance of one 
ordinary bed. (2) Rs. 1,50,000/- is required for 
building a permanent new office, as office work 
is at present being carried on in a temporary 
building. (3) This centre is situated in an isolated 
place, and so the institution feels the urgent need 
of having one diesel jeep with trailer and one 
ambulance van. For this a sum of Rs. 3,00,000/- 
is required. (4) In order to supply sufficient milk 
to the patients the present dairy needs to purchase 
high yielding cows and development. Rs. 50,000/- 
is required to carry on this work. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

India’s Assets and Liabilities 

Every year on the 15th of August the sun rises over India like a question 
mark—as if to mark a question which everyone in this country has the responsi¬ 
bility to answer. How far have we fulfilled our ‘tryst with destiny* with which 
we started out this day thirty-five years ago? 

The nation's assets are considerable and its achievements are impressive 
enough. It claims abundant raw materials : 81 billion tons of coal reserves, 
one-fourth of the world's iron ore and a third of its manganese, as well as 
many other minerals (including oil) and an enormous, largely untapped poten¬ 
tial for hydroelectric power. It has the biggest railroad system in Asia (fourth 
largest in the world), a rapidly growing electsicpower network, indigenous ship¬ 
building and aircraft manufacturing industries and an increasingly modern com¬ 
munications system. Beyond these material assets are two important human 
resources: an abundance of low-priced labour and an army of scientists and 
engineers—the products of 111 universities and institutes—that is third in num¬ 
bers only to the U.S. and the Soviet Union. The green revolution has made 
India self-sufficient in food, while the industrial boom has made it rank tenth 
among the industrial nations of the world. It exports industrial goods and 
expertise not only to developing countries but even to U.K., Australia, Canada 
and West Germany. In nuclear and space technology India's place is very 
high. As regards India's military capability, Patrick Moynihan, former U.S. 
ambassador to India, who had once contemptuously asked, ‘What does (India) 
export but communicable diseases ?*, himself later on predicted that India would 
be a super power by the year 2,000. 

' On the other hand, the nation's liabilities are so great that they tend to 
overshadow its assets. These liabilities are the three major problems facing 
the nation. One is communal and religious disharmony. Till recently com¬ 
munal disturbances were sporadic and were mostly the work of hoodlums. The 
situation is changing now owing to the spread of revivalist fervour, vast finan¬ 
cial backing and the support of multinational organizations. The uniqueness of 
India's nationhood is that it is built on the ancient principle of unity in diversity. 
This spirit must be fostered through proper cultural education and inter-relig¬ 
ious dialogue. The second problem is injustice—economic and social. Inspite 
of surplus production of food and technological advancement if nearly half the 
population is still below the poverty line, the only reason is exploitation and 
social tyranny. The inhuman treatment of certain weaker sections of society 
has not only made this country an object of ridicule in the eyes of the world, 
but is going to be a big obstacle to national integration. The third major 
problem facing the nation is the rampant immorality and violence. This is not 
just a law and order problem. It is a social disease. 

It is evident that the nation’s liabilities are non-material in nature. Unless 
they are cleared, economic prosperity, which is perhaps just round the corner, 
may prove to be a mixed blessing, if not a curse. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one: sages call It by various names' 


aft 9: fecfT 3rfH?TT aft favJRTT 
aroTffr ^ f^rT i 
stttot q*r 

cf 9959 3J99T 9c9?9f II 


1. [ The Lord 1 ] our protector and father, 
the Ordainer of the universe, the Knowcr 
of all the worlds and all beings, the Giver of 
names to all gods—He is one. All typings 
come to Him to enquire. 2 

Rg-Vctla 10.82.3 


q-ft forc qrr q9r 

»rft i 

^ 99 999 9CT arrft 
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9 cf f«RI9 9 W9T 3RT9T- 
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2. That which is beyond the sky, beyond 
the earth, beyond the gods, beyond the 
demons -what is that primordial womb 1 
from which sprang the waters of life and 
.which held together all the gods? 

Rg-Vcda 10.82.5 

3. [ O man ! ] You do not know Him 
who has created all these beings; his exist¬ 
ence is another, is different from yours. 4 
Enveloped in the fog of ignorance, talking 
nonsense, caring only for the belly, engaged 
in rituals, people wander [without realizing 
the true nature of God ]. 

Rg-Vnla 10.82.7 


* Another hymn on Visvakarman. known as Viral in Vedanta, and identified with the 
Supreme Spirit by Say ana. As in the previous hymn, in this also the mystery of creation 
is-the main theme. 

t. The Lord is Visvakarman. 

2 . That is. to ask ‘Who is the supreme Lord.' Muhidhara says that the gods come t<» 
Him to ask what their offices arc. 

3- The primordial womb is Visvakarman All the gods arc only his manifestations. 

4. According to Vedanta, God is the innermost Self, the very substratum and source of 
the T-consciousness in man. But Sayana in his rather long comment says that God is 
beyond the reach of the T-thought ( altam-pratyayu ) and is different from jivas. Evidently, 
his intention is to emphasize the transcendent nature of the Supreme Spirit and condemn 
the pretentions of ritualists. 
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This month's editorial discusses the 
importance of self-renewal in spiritual life 
and how Yoga helps in it. 

In MY WESTERN EXPERIENCE Swami 
Lokeswaranandaji, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
records his impressions of the people and 
socio-religious trends in Europe which he 
visited last year. 

Swami Mukhyananda, Acharya, Proba¬ 
tioner's Training Centre, Belur Math, offers 
a brilliant elucidation of the three world 
views held by different schools of Advaita in 
his article the status of the universe. 

The necessity of popularizing Advaita 
among the common people in India and 
abroad is the theme of let the word go 
forth. Its author Brahmachari Shuddha 
Chaitanya is an American novice at the 


Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta. 

swami viyekananda on the imitation of 
christ is a compilation of Swamiji's 
annotated translation of some selected pas¬ 
sages from the Imitation of Christ, collated 
and edited by ’ Jean C. MacPhail of the 
Vedanta Convent, San Francisco. 

The insights into the working of the human 
mind and the nature of consciousness 
gained by Hindu mystics, if applied in busi¬ 
ness management, could greatly facilitate 
decision making, and enhance administrative 
efficiency and economy. This conclusion 
arrived at through research by Dr. S. K. 
Chakraborty of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Calcutta, is the main theme of his 
article business management and Indian 
mysticism. 


YOGA AND SELF-RENEWAL 

(EDITORIAL) 


Need for self-renewal 

Look at the flame of a candle. What 
keeps it burning is the steady supply of 
molten wax. This is an example of what 
scientists call a steady state. It is a state of 
ceaseless renewal. Life is a special form of 
steady state. If it were nothing but a stream 
of energy, living beings would not be able 
to retain their distinct forms. On the other 
hand if living beings were completely un¬ 
changing, they would be no better than a 
dead stone. It is the combination of change 
and stability—the constant renewal of a 
fixed pattern of being—that gives each living 
organism its distinctive uniqueness. Says 
the outstanding Canadian biologist Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy, 'Living forms are not in 


being, they are happening; they are the 
expression of a perpetual stream of matter 
and energy which passes through the 
organism (or cell or population) and at the 
same time constitutes it.’ 

As far as living bodies are concerned, this 
stream of energy and matter appears to be 
governed by the same laws of thermo¬ 
dynamics that hold for reactions in test 
tubes, combustion engines and other ’dosed’ 
systems. The first law of thermodynamics 
states that all forms of energy—chemical, 
mechanical, electrical or radiant—are inter¬ 
convertible. It also states that during the 
process of conversion energy is neither 
created nor destroyed. Careful experiments 
have shown that living bodies obey this law. 
The second law of thermodynamics is con- 
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oeraed with the direction of -(this energy 
.change. It states that systems in isolation 
spontaneously tend towards states of greater 
disorganization. If a drop of ink falls into 
a cup of water, it will immediately start 
spreading until the whole water becomes 
blue. 

At first it might appear the reverse pro¬ 
cess takes place in life, for life always tends 
to greater organization. Living beings take 
simpler materials from the environment and 
build them into complex body tissues. In 
fact some eminent scientists like G. N. Lewis 
thought that life was an exception to the 
second law of thermodynamics. But as 
Erwin Schrodinger showed, a living organism 
is not an isolated system but only a part of 
a larger eneigy-system presided over by the 
sun, the ultimate source of physical energy 
for all living beings. 11 Life is able to pre¬ 
serve its complex organization only by con¬ 
stantly absorbing free energy from its en¬ 
vironment and, as soon as this supply is 
stopped, living beings too proceed spon¬ 
taneously to the state of disorganization 
called death—like the drop of ink in the 
above example. 

A constant supply of free energy is alone 
not enough for the maintenance of life. There 
must also be an organization capable of 
maintaining a stable internal environment. 
The candle flame needs a stable wick in 
addition to the steady supply of molten 
wax. It was the great 19th-century French 
physiologist Claude Bernard who pointed 
out this fact as an essential characteristic 
of living organisms in his famous dictum, 
‘A fixed internal environment is the essential 
condition for independent life.* Later on the 
American physiologist W. B. Cannon coined 
the word 'homeostasis* to denote the com¬ 
plex mechanism of self-Tegulating internal 
controls by which a living organism pre- 

. *• Erwin Schrodinger. What is Life 1 } (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951). 


serves a stable internal condition.* A stable 
internal environment can be maintained only 
by a ceaseless process of self-renewal. This 
is what homeostasis really means. 

Homeostasis is inseparably linked to the 
phenomenon of evolution. It is through 
constant self-renewal that life grows and 
evolves. Indeed, evolution represents life's 
perpetual search for newer ways of obtaining 
energy from the environment and better 
ways of achieving self-renewal. Homeostasis 
and evolution are the two most fundamental 
characteristics of living organisms. All the 
laws of biology are contained in these two. 

Both self-renewal and evolution operate 
at all levels of life—physical, mental and 
spiritual. At the physical level self-renewal 
takes the form of metabolism, elimination 
of waste products, blood circulation, con¬ 
trol of body temperature, blood pressure,«etc. 
It is effected through a complex hormonal 
and nervous feedback coordination. Diseases 
are believed to be signs of a breakdown in 
homeostasis. The function of medicines is 
only to help the body in recovering its 
homeostastic equilibrium. When the body 
fails in this task, as happens in extreme old 
age and terminal diseases like cancer, death 
ensues. 

The human mind too needs constant self- 
renewal. Some scientists consider mind to 
be only a special mode of functioning of the 
brain. But Freud, Jung and their followers 
regard it as a self-contained energy system 
with its own independent homeostasis. They 
divide mind into two main regions: the 
conscious and the unconscious (often with a 
preconscious inbetween). The unconscious 
is the storehouse of the instinctive energy 
called libido. The conscious is the main 
seat of the ego. The ego is constantly try¬ 
ing to keep the libido in check and to 


*• In recent years the homeostatic principle 
has been extended to various other fields like 
ecology, forestry, cybernetics, digital computers, 
etc. • 
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attain harmony with the environment. When 
it fails in this task, certain autocorrective 
‘defense mechanisms’ come into operation. 
Thus the whole mind acts as a homeostatic 
system. Its control room is the unconscious. 
When owing to heavy emotional conflicts 
the defense mechanisms also fail, the result 
will be mental diseases like neurosis and 
madness. 

The modern man's life is one of stress. 
Restlessness of the mind produced by noise 
and hurry, responsibilities, decision making, 
emotional excitements—all these drain away 
a lot of psychic energy. As a result a per¬ 
son may feel exhausted even without doing 
much physical work. Normally the uncon¬ 
scious, the storehouse of mental energy, 
replenishes the energy that is lost. But 
sometimes it does not. One cause of this 
is repression, that is unconscious suppression, 
or some of the basic instincts in man. An¬ 
other is the inability to find a proper ideal 
or motivation in life or to open new chan¬ 
nels for the expression of one's aspirations, 
talents and creativity. Whatever be the 
cause, it shows the inability of the mind to 
renew itself. 

Worry, depression, nervous exhaustion 
and psychosomatic diseases are signs that 
mental self-renewal is not working all right. 
However, Western science has not been able 
to solve this and other psycho-social prob¬ 
lems of modem society. This is because it 
has not yet gained a true understanding of 
the nature of life and consciousness. 
In spite of their recent interest in extra¬ 
sensory phenonema. altered states of con¬ 
sciousness, biorhythms. Kirlian aura, bio¬ 
plasma (discovered by the Soviet scientists 
Grischenko and Inyushin) and brain waves, 
scientists know very little about the psychic 
energy system. Says Dr. Hans Selye, presi¬ 
dent of the International Institute of Stress, 
Montreal, Canada : ‘Although we have a 
name for this phenomenon (“adaptation 
energy’’), we still have no precise concept 


of what this energy might be. It is certainly 
not caloric energy because exhaustion occurs 
even if we eat well.’* Science has only pro¬ 
duced a fragmentary picture of man. 

Prana and homeostasis. 

There are two views regarding the nature 
and origin of life. According to some modem 
scientists, life is derived from matter and is 
only another aspect of it. The other view 
is that life is a self-existent primary prin¬ 
ciple pervading the whole universe and that 
matter and mind are only its two different 
manifestations. This was the view that pre¬ 
vailed in ancient times in India, China and 
Greece. Indian sages called the cosmic 
principle of life prana. The word originally 
meant breath, and was later on used to 
mean the life principle in man. As the 
whole universe was recognized as one single 
organism, prana came to signify the cosmic 
life-force, and vayu (atmospheric air) was 
often used as a symbol of it. 

In the Chandogxu-Upanisad the sage 
Raikva says that there are two absorbants 
( samvart>a ), one in man and the other in the 
universe. In man all organs are absoibcd 
(during sleep) into prana ; in the outer 
universe all beings are absorbed (during 
cosmic dissolution) into vayu.* The in¬ 
dividual and the cosmic principles of life 
were always regarded as one, for the 
microcosm and the macrocosm were 
believed to be built on the same 
plan, and prana represented this uni¬ 
tary principle. The Prasna-Upanisad says 
(hat just as the spokes of a chariot wheel 
arc fixed on the hub, so all beings are united 
in preina . 5 As the system of Vedanta devel- 


3. Hans Selye, ‘The Age of Stress’ in PHP 
(Tokyo) December, 1979. 

*• Cfifmlogya-Upanijitul 4.3.1-4. 

*■ 3PJ s* smf sr ft rfcs an i 

Prasna-Upanisad 2.6. 
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oped, prana got identified with Hirariya- 
garbha or Lower ( apara ) Brahman who 
dwells in all beings as the Inner Controller 
(antaryamin ) or the Inner Self ( siitrdtman ). c 

But prana was never considered the ulti¬ 
mate reality. According to the Upanisads, 
prana itself is derived from pure conscious¬ 
ness known as Brahman and Atman. 7 
Through psychic prana the individual Self 
controls the body and mind. In the same 
way, through cosmic prana God controls and 
regulates the whole universe. Just as 
Brahman is the sum of all individual bits 
of consciousness, prana is the sum total of 
all forces in the universe. Says Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘... and everywhere, all 
movements arc the various manifestations 
of this Prana. This Prana is electricity, it 
is magnetism ; it is thrown out by the brain 
as thought. Everything is Prana ; it is mov¬ 
ing the sun, the moon and the stars.’** 

In Prana we have a holistic principle of 
life which brings together body and mind, 
matter and life, under one common homeo¬ 
static regulation. Indeed, Prana is the 
super-homeostatic system of the universe 


*• lirhadurunyaka- U panitad 3.7.2-23. 

The Samkhya philosophers did not recognize 
Praga as an independent principle. The Samkhya 
conception of PraLrti includes all the attributes 

and functions of PrSpa. When Advaita 

philosophers converted Prakrit* into Maya, prana 

was reduced to some physiological processes in 
the human body. The Tantras identified prtnja 
with cit-sakti. the power of consciousness. In 
modern times Swami Vivekananda has made an 
attempt to revive the ancient Upani$adic concept 
of priipa in his Raja Yoga. 

7 - 3TTc*rc spiff | 

Prasna-U panifad 3.3. 

*T VmUtyfld I 

ibid. 6.4. 

«■ The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1976), vol. 2, p. 30. 


governing individual existence as well as 
cosmic existence. 

In the individual a part of the Prana 
remains at the base of the spinal column in 
a dormant form called kundaUnh The 
remaining part of Prina is believed to travel 
along two main nddis or channels called 
idd and pingald. From these prana in some 
way percolates into the whole organism, 
moving freely all over the body and mind, 
energizing and enlivening every call and 
every thought. Indian yogis have found that 
by controlling idd and pinguid the flow of 
Prana in the body and mind can be con¬ 
trolled. Idd and pinguid are the homeo¬ 
static regulators for the whole personality. 
Prgpa is known as chi in Chinese and ki in 
Japanese. The ancient Chinese masters have 
mapped the meridians or lines along which 
chi moves all over the body. According t > 
them, diseases are caused by an imbalance 
in the free flow of chi. They found that by 
inserting needles at certain control points on 
the meridians the flow of chi could be regu¬ 
lated and diseases could be cured. This is 
the basis of the practice of acupuncture. 

In ancient India body and mind were not 
treated as two separate entities as modern 
physicians do. Medical science itself was 
called Ayurveda, the science of life. Su.sruta, 
a sixth century B.C. writer on Ayurveda, 
defines disease as union with suffering of 
all kinds, physical and mental.! 1 According 
to all the ancient medical authorities. 
Susruta, Vagbhata. Agnivesa and Caruka. 
the basic cause of all diseases is the disturb¬ 
ance of the psychophysical energy system 
composed of the three humours ( dhdiu ): 
vatu (wind), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm). 
They all emphasized the role of mind in 
causing this humoral imbalance. They had 
a holistic view of man. Their concept of 


$u\rnta-Samhiia 3.3. 
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health is sutmya which literally means ‘to 
be in harmony with the Self*. Disease is 
vikara, deviation from the natural state, or 
anatmya, to be out of harmony with the Self. 

This is also the basic view of Yoga. The 
aim of Yoga is the establishment of svdrdjya, 
the sovereignty of the Self. For this both 
the body and the mind must become perfect 
instruments of the Atman. If the body and 
the mind are out of harmony, meditative life 
becomes difficult, and even ordinary life 
becomes miserable. It was this understand* 
ing that led to the development of thd sys¬ 
tem of yoga known as Hatha Yoga. This 
system considers disease to be a disturbance 
in the homeostatic equilibrium of Prana, 
caused by the irregular functioning of idd 
and pin gala, and tries to set it right through 
certain bodily postures, control of breath 
etc.to in the hands of incompetent persons 
some of the Hatha Yoga techniques could 
produce harmful results, and spiritual 
teachers have rightly discouraged seekers of 
God from following these techniques. But it 
should be remembered that in every yoga 
harmony of body-mind functions, integration 
of the whole personality, is considered the 
first step. £rT Krsna defines Yoga as equi¬ 
librium. 1 * Equilibrium can be attained 
through purification of mind, devotion 
to God, self-analysis, or by the control of 
Ufa and pihgalu . depending upon the type 
of yoga one follows. 

U>. This represents a later development of Yoga. 
Patafljali's idea of vyUtlhi, physical disease, is 
explained by Vyusa in his commentary on Yoga- 
Si! fra 1.30 : 

'Disease is a disharmony in the humours, body- 
fluids and the ten organs*. According to Patafijali 
the cause of mental troubles is the preponderance 
of rajas and lamas over saliva. The idea of Prfina 
as an overall body-mind cquilibrator was developed 
by Nath Yogis and other Yogic and TSntric sects 
several centuries later. 

,n * *PTW *fPT I 

Gita 2.48. 


We now come to cosmic Prana. As in 
the individual, so in the cosmos there is a 
natural harmony, equilibrium. The Chinese 
sages named it Tao. Rivers carry water to 
the ocean and rains bring it back to the land. 
Similarly there are the periodic movements 
of the earth and the planets, oceanic and 
atmospheric currents, biorhythms, balance of 
life in plant and animal worlds, and so on. 
The Katha- Upanisad says that this cosmic 
order, equilibrium, homeostasis, is the work 
of Prana under the control of the Supreme 
Spirits It is this cosmic regulation of the 
whole Viral (the manifested universe) that 
Sfi Krsna calls Divine Yoga.to Arjuna gets 
a glimpse of its terrifying immensity in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita. 

Yoga—lower and higher 

The Sanskrit lexicon gives the following 
meanings for the word Yoga : 'great prep¬ 
aration (or armour), means, meditation, 
coming together, union.’** Of these it is in 
the sense of union that the word is widely 
used in Vedanta scriptures. We have seen 
that Krsna uses it in this sense to indicate 
equilibrium in the individual and in the 
cosmos. But it is most commonly used to 
denote the union of the individual with the 
cosmos. 

As already shown, equilibrium in living 
beings is a state of constant self-renewal. 
Air, water, food and other things necessary 
for the renewal of the body are constantly 
supplied by the vast self-renewal processes 
going on in the physical universe. But to 


J2 - ufks f%*r anranf srm qsrftr i 

*r q a rg pc y n tft n 

Katha-Upanisad 6.2. 

13 ‘ TOT * I 

GU& 9.5 and 11.8. 

J4 ‘ Ufa: STOPf-OTPr-sUR-tfI 

Amarakosa. 
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utilize them properly the body must be in 
harmony with the world outside. Similarly, 
ideas and the psychic energy necessary for 
the renewal of the mind are present in the 
mental universe, but the former must be 
in harmony with the latter. Wrong ways of 
living, hatred, jealously, fear, doubt and 
wrong ways of thinking block the channels 
of contact between the individual and the 
cosmos at the physical and mental levels. 
This is the sole cause of all physical and 
mental illness and suffering. In the same way 
though the Atman, the individual spirit, is 
an eternal part of Brahman, the infinite 
Spirit, egoism and ignorance create a 
separation between the two. As a result, man 
is unable to realize supreme bliss and com¬ 
plete fulfilment. Yoga is an attempt to 
remove the obstacles at all the three levels— 
physical, mental and spiritual. It is an 
integral discipline which aims at the develop¬ 
ment of the whole man. Man cannot 
develop in isolation, and what yoga does is 
to integrate the individual with the cosmos 
at all the three levels. 

Man's whole life is actually a yoga. It 
is a part of the eternal, self-sustaining cosmic 
yoga of the Divine. But owing to ignorance 
we go on tampering with this natural yoga 
by converting life into bhoga, enjoyment. 
Bhoga is the abuse and misuse of nature 
and living in disharmony with larger life 
through over-indulgence ang egoism. It is 
the main cause of all the sufferings of man. 
What we call yoga is only a conscious 
attempt to recover the natural harmony,-to 
restore the energy balance, by opening the 
body, the mind and the soul to the rhythms 
of the-cosmic yoga of the Divine. This 
opening may be done through self-sacrifice 
(as in Karma Yoga) or self-control (as in 
R&ja Yoga) or through self-surrender (as in 
Bhakti Yoga) or through self-analysis (as in 
JMna Yoga). 

Our part in yoga is only to do this con¬ 
sciously. Seif-awareness is the only thing we 


have to maintain in yoga; the actual 
operations of yoga are all parts of 
die natural processes of Divine Yoga. Yoga 
is yoga only to the extent it is done con¬ 
sciously, will-fully. Anything done uncon¬ 
sciously, be it work or japa, is not yoga, 
whatever else it might be. Eating is satisfy¬ 
ing a natural urge. But when it is done with 
the full awareness that food is a form of 
Prana and will be converted back into 
Prana in the body, the act of eating becomes 
a yoga or vidyd known as prdttagnihotra 
vitlyd .*5 In this way every activity can be 
converted into yoga by doing it consciously 
and with the knowledge of the connection 
between the individual and the cosmos. 

If our main contribution to yoga is our 
awareness, it stands to reason that by 
intensifying our awareness we can intensify 
the practice of yoga. This is an important 
point to note. It is by intensifying aware¬ 
ness that we make spiritual progress quicker. 
How to intensify awareness? Through two 
things. One is intense aspiration or longing 
for God-realization. The other is the exten¬ 
sion of consciousness to every department 
of our life; that is, becoming more and 
more aware of eating, talking, working and 
other normal activities of everyday life. 

Admittedly, it is difficult for a beginner to 
do all activities, or even his spiritual prac¬ 
tice, consciously with full self-awareness. 
He can at best maintain this kind of alert¬ 
ness only intermittently, for he is carried 
away by the unconscious stream of his 
thoughts most of the time. To do sadhana 
with full self-awarenes9 becomes possible 
only when the buddhi awakens and the light 
of Atman begins to illumine the mind. Then 

U- For details sec, C.hSndogya-Upaniyad 5.19-24. 
Before beginning to eat, an orthodox Hindu throws 
five morsels of food into his mouth as an offering 
to the five Pranas, while uttering: pranaya 
svaha. apanaya svaha, vyanaya svaha, udanaya 
svaha . samanaya svaha. These mantras are also 
uttered while offering food to a deity. Sec, 
Mah anaraya na- Upanisad. section 69. 
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yoga becomes fully conscious, fully self- 
directed. To distinguish this true yoga from 
the natural yoga of ordinary life, Sri Kfsna 
calls it Buddhi Yoga. 16 It is yoga guided 
and controlled by the buddhi, the true 
spiritual centre in man. By it Krsna does 
not mean a particular system of yoga. It is 
the higher stage of every yoga. Any yoga— 
Karma, Dhyana, Bhakti or Jnana—done with 
an awakened buddhi becomes Buddhi Yoga. 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
yoga is of two types: lower {apciru or gauna) 
and higher (para or mukhya ). Lower yoga 
is that done with an unawakened buddhi. 
It is an attempt to rid consciousness of 
lower instincts and mental automatisms. The 
first step in it is the purification of body 
and mind. A body subjected to overeating, 
sex and irregular habits is impure and out 
of equilibrium ; so also is a mind filled with 
impure thoughts. Both are to be purified 
through austere habits, brahmacharya, selfless 
work and the observance of virtues like 
truthfulness and non-violence. The next step 
is to harmonize the working of the hid and 
the pinguid through simple forms of con¬ 
centration like prayer, worship, repetition of 
a divine name, regulated breathing, etc. 
Every yoga has its apura or lower stage. In 
Raja Yoga it consists of yama (virtues). 
niyamu (conduct), dsana (posture), prdnd- 
ydma (regulation of breath', pratydlidra 
(detachment) and dhurund (concentration); 
in Bhakti Yoga it consists of serving 
devotees of God, prayer, worship, etc.; in 
Jnana Yoga it consists of selfless work, 
study of scriptures, discrimination, etc. 
Smiilarly, every yoga has its para or higher 
stage when it becomes Bud.!hi Yoga. 

At the stage of lower yoga the aspirant 
is almost wholly in the realm of Prana. He 
is like a man who has fallen into a river 
and is struggling to save himself. When 
lower yoga is practised with intense aspir¬ 
ation it leads to the awakening of the buddhi, 

MBhagavad-Cim 2.49 ; 1010; 18.57. 


the dawn of higher consciousness. Like a 
man standing on the bank of a river, the 
aspirant is now able to witness the river 
of Prana flowing by. in deep silence. At the 
lower stage he was aware of only universal 
life, cosmic Prana, the evolutionary cycle 
of plant and animal life. But now, at the 
higher stage, his. buddhi opens to universal 
consciousness, and he enters the path of a 
new evolution, the spiritual evolution! Self¬ 
renewal attained through lower yoga is the 
renewal of Prana; self-renewal attained 
through higher yoga is the renewal of con¬ 
sciousness. In spiritual life both the types 
of self-renewal -are important. If one of 
them is defective, spiritual progress will be 
checked. 

Spiritual stagnation and renewal 

The Katha-Upanisad says, ‘Yoga rises and 
falls’. 1 * The path of yoga is full of ups and 
downs. In the life of every spiritual aspirant 
occur periods of stagnation when his 
devotional fervour diminishes and he finds 
further progress blocked. He finds little joy 
in prayer or meditation, is assailed by doubts 
and feels forlorn and uprooted. In Christian 
ascetical literature such ‘dry’ periods (arc 
known as ‘accidie* or ‘trials’ or ‘dark nights*. 
The cause of this spiritual stagnation may 
be described in many ways. From the stand¬ 
point of yoga the main cause is that the 
spiritual centre has become inactive. It is 
the spiritual centre that regulates the spiritual 
renewal processes in us. 

According to Vedanta the personality of 
man consists of five ko§as or sheaths. Each 
sheath has its own centre of control known 
as the bindu. In worldly life only the first 
three sheaths are fully operative. The bindu 
of the physical body is said to be in the 
brain, while that of Prana or vital sheath is. 


Katha-U pattiyad 6.11 
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according to yogis.at the base of the spinal 
column. The bindu of vijndnamaya koia or 
the sheath of intellect is in the buddhi which 
is generally felt in the region of the heart. 
This is the spiritual centre. True spiritual 
life begins only when this centre becomes 
active. 

The lower bindus are under control of 
higher bindus. the spiritual centre be¬ 
comes active, it begins to exercise control 
over the lower centres. When this super¬ 
visory control is lost or when the spiritual 
centre itself becomes inactive, spiritual self¬ 
renewal becomes defective. This is the chief- 
cause for stagnation in spiritual life. One of 
the important tasks in spiritual life is to 
keep the spiritual centre always active and 
open. For this Brahmacharya (chastity) and 
intense aspiration are necessary. 

Another cause for spiritual stagnation is 
the disharmony produced in the body and 
mind by wrong ways of living and thinking. 
Through introspection it is usually possible 
to detect the disturbing factors. But often 
some strong emotions or desires gel 
repressed and work in the dark depths of 
the unconscious where the conscious mind is 
unable to deal with them. 

There is a third cause. As fire is put out 
when wet wood is dumped on it, so spiritual 
aspiration dies when the mind is over¬ 
crowded with junk. The modern man is 
continually bombarded with all sorts of use¬ 
less ideas and information emanating from 
people, newspapers, radio and books. A 
mind over-stimulated by excitements and 
distractions loses its vigour and creativity, 
and becomes heavy and immobile. The 
spiritual centre is then unable to activate 
such'a mind. 

Yet another cause of spiritual stagnation 
is sin consciousness. A nagging sense of 
guilt darkens the soul and chokes tjie 
spiritual centre. Condemning oneself as a 
worthless sinner inhibits spiritual aspiration. 
It is actually a form of escapism, an attempt 


to avoid the responsibility of maintaining 
constant self-renewal of body, mind and 
spirit 

Then there is a fifth cause. Some over- 
zealous spiritual aspirants try to intensify 
their prayer and meditation beyond their 
capacity, neglecting food, sleep, exercise 
and other basic needs of the body. This 
results in the exhaustion of mental energies, 
and the aspirant then finds himself without 
any spiritual initiative. 

All these causes of spiritual stagnation 
are only symptoms of a breakdown in the 
self-renewal process. This can be corrected 
by the diligent practice of the lower yoga 
described earlier. The company of holy 
men and the guidance of an experienced 
teacher are a great help in dealing with such 
difficult periods. St. John of the Cross has 
classified all these lower obstacles \mder 
what he calls the Dark Night of the Sense. 

There is, however, a higher type of 
obstacle which comes to advanced spiritual 
aspirants after they have made some sub¬ 
stantial spiritual progress. Some of them 
have to pass through a period of higher 
‘dryness’ which St. John of the Cross calls 
the Dark Night of the Spirit. The aspirant 
after getting glimpses of the interior Light 
and enjoying the divine Presence, suddenly 
finds the Light or Presence withdrawn from 
his soul. Speaking about it Evelyn Underhill 
says, ‘Parallel with the mental oscillations, 
upheavals and adjustments, through which 
an unstable psycho-physical type moves to 
new centres of consciousness, run the 
spiritual oscillations of a striving and ascend¬ 
ing spiritual type_ The machinery of 

consciousness, overstretched, breaks up, and 
seems to toss the self back to an old and 
lower level, where it loses its apprehensions 
of the transcendental world; as the child, 
when first it is forced to stand alone, feels 
weaker than it did in its mother’s arms.* 18 


Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1926), p. 461. 
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When the green scum covering the pond is 
pushed aside one can see the clear water; 
similarly, when the veil of Maya is lifted, 
one can see the light of Ood—says Sri Rama- 
krishna'. 1 * But the green scum closes in and 
covers the water again. The cause of this 
occasional obscuration of the divine Light 
lies in the unknown realms of the Spirit. 

From what has been said above it is clear 
that spiritual life needs constant self-renewal. 
The dust of worldliness gathers on the soul 
and it is necessary to cleanse and refurbish 
it everyday. Sri Ramakrishna oneday asked 
his Guru Totapuri why he still practised 
regular meditation even after attaining the 
highest realization. The great monk pointed 
to his brass water-pot which was bright like 
gold, and said that if he did not polish it 
everyday, it would get tarnished. 

Methods of spiritual self-renewal 

Everything in the universe changes except 
the Atman, the true Self. Our T, ego or. 
lower self, is only a reflection of the true 
Self on the mind. And since the mind itself 
is a changing and growing thing, the ego is 
not a permanent entity. The ego of child¬ 
hood, of boyhood, of youth and of old age 
are different from one another. As we grow, 
our ego goes on changing. Our past is 
strewn with the egos we had once hugged 
and cherished, suffered for and fought for. 
Religion teaches us how to discard the 
impure sinful ego and build up a new 
radiant divine Self in the image of God. 

The Buddhist monk rids himself of his 
guilty conscience by confessing his' errors 
before his fellow monks and by reciting the 
Patimokka Suita. According to Catholic 
theology, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
infused through baptism, gets lost through 
sin. The Catholic purifies himself by con¬ 
fessing to a priest and then, through the 

M. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. 199. 


Eucharistic holy communion, recovers the 
Indwelling. By renewing the divine Pres¬ 
ence in him he renews his own self. 

In Hinduism sin eradication ( aghamar - 
fana) is done by simply connecting the 
individual consciousness to the Universal 
Consciousness. There are several ways of 
doing it. One is through the Samdhya 
worship. In the sacred twilight hour the 
worshipper sits alone facing the Sun, the 
symbol of Virat or universal life. He then 
offers his impure self, through a simple 
ritual, into the effulgence of universal con¬ 
sciousness which purifies and illumines it. 
Sipping a little water he chants : ‘May the 
Sun (the Virat), my will-power (manyu) and 
the presiding deities, protect me from wil¬ 
fully committed errors. May the Night 
erase whatever sin I committed during the 
previous night by my thoughts, speech, 
hands, feet, stomach and the reproductory 
organ. I now offer myself, along with the 
impressions ( samskdra ) of those deeds left 
in me, as an oblation into light of universal 
consciousness represented by the Sun, the 
source of immortality.’ 2 ® This ritual may 
appear to be mere imagination or auto¬ 
suggestion. But when done with deep faith 
by a sincere spiritual aspirant, it gradually 
purifies his self. Even a thoroughly worldly 
man will find that it enables him to face the 
problems of the day with a fresh mind and 
greater confidence. 

The very purpose of Yajna, sacrifice, is 
self-renewal. In the Vedic period the 
sacrificial altar was regarded as a miniature 
replica of the cosmos, and the offering of 

witp ti 

A similar mantra. is recited in the evening 
addressed to Fire. 
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oblation was nn act of talcing part in the 
cosmic sacrifice. When a wheat plant matures 
and produces seeds, it will be sacrificed so 
that a new wheat plant may grow in its 
place. In a similar way, the whole universe 
is renewing itself through a complex cosmic 
sacrifice. The ritual of offering oblation in 
the fire was considered an act of sacrificing 
the old lower self for the creation of a new 
higher Self which is open to universal con¬ 
sciousness. Gradually, service to holy men 
(rfi-yajfid), gods (deva-yajiia), ancestors 
(pitr-yajna), one’s fcllowmen (nr-yajna) and 
other living beings ( bhuta-yajha ) came to 
be looked upon as an equally effective form 
of sacrifice. (These five kinds of service 
were called punca-mahayajna, five great 
sacrifices) It was found that through ser¬ 
vice man could sublimate his lower self into 
the higher Self. Regarding this Manu makes 
a remarkable statement : 'By the repeated 
performance of the (five) great sacrifices (or 
service), the human body is made divine.*-- 1 
It wes this doctrne of the divinization of 
the seif through service that the Gita 
developed into the discipline of Karma Yoga. 
The channels connecting the individual self 
with the cosmos are blocked by greed, 
hatred, fear and other feelings in most peo¬ 
ple. Karma Yoga clears the channels and 
restores the contact. A true Karma Yogi 
feels cosnvc life freely flowing in and 
through him, and experiences the thrill of 
perpetual self-renewal. • 

As pointed out earlier, every yoga is a 
means of effecting self-renewal. The Yogi 
regards his own Prana as a sacrificial fire 
and offers all action.; into it as an oblation. 22 
In thp Tantric form of worship known as 
puja, the worshipper bums up his lower 
self (papa puru.sa\ in the fire of kurtdalinl 
through a process called bhuta-suddhi, and 

n - fcwcf i 

Manu-Smrti 2.28. 

**• How this- is done is described in the Gird 
4.24-32. 


creates a new divine self. Mental worship 
(i manasa-pUjji ), jf done with faith and con¬ 
centration, is as effective as external worship 
in purifying and renewing the self. For a 
Sannyasin his own Atman is itself his sacri¬ 
ficial fire, and his whole life is a constant 
offering of his life into it 2 * Hence Sariikara- 
carya in his works describes the Sannyasin 
as an atma-yajin, a Self-sacrificer. The ritual 
of ordination into monkho;xl called virajii- 
hama is a symbolic act of burning up the 
lower self and the regaining of one’s true 
Self, the Atman which Sannyasins cal! the 
harnsa, the Swan. Some Sannyasins perform 
the virajd-homa mentally everyday; this 
enables them to renew their selves con¬ 
stantly and keep the light of Atman burning 
bright in their hearts always. 

The best form of self-renewal is medita¬ 
tion. If done properly, it will churn the 
whole unconscious and will open its con¬ 
tents into the conscious. In due course it 
will break open the door to the super-con¬ 
scious, and further will connect individual 
consciousness with universal consciousness. 
Thus it effects a thorough renewal of. the 
whole personality. When wc sit for medita¬ 
tion we should think that the individual 
spirit is having a dip in the luminous stream 
of Sat-cit-ananda. If this awareness is main¬ 
tained throughout the day, wc will experience 
the joy and wonder of the constant renewal 
of the self in the depths of our conscious¬ 
ness. 

Everyday the sun rises over a new world, 
for the world renews itself constantly. But 
man alone continues to wander in the dusky 
chambers of his past, clinging to the 
shadows of his former self. This prevents 
him from participating in the unceasing pro¬ 
cess of self-renewal going on in universal 
life. Without constant self-renewal our life 


**• cf - anrnft apsftq; *r*TTTt^ 

*|f£Trl I 
Manu-Snifti 6.38. 
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becomes stagnant,, monotonous, meaningless, of Sannyasa, let a new effulgent Self arise 
Out of the fire of grayer and worship, out everyday, open to the rhythms of universal 
of the fire of sacrifice and service, out of the consciousness, 
fire of yoga and meditation, out of the fire 


MY WESTERN EXPERIENCE—I 

SWAMI LOKESWARANANDA 


Sometime in 1980 I received a letter from 
Spalding Professor Matilal inviting me to 
visit Oxford and speak on ‘Vedantic 
Mysticism*. I felt flattered by the invitation, 
but for various reasons I was doubtful if I 
would be able to go. Soon after this Mrs. 
Use Busch from Berlin wrote to me say¬ 
ing that it would give her and her friends 
great pleasure if 1 spent a few days in 
Berlin teaching them Vedanta and they were 
prepared to bear all my expenses in this 
connection. 1 had met this lady in India, 
for she had been a delegate to the great 
Convention which was held at Belur Math 
in December 1980, but though we talked to 
each other several times on that occasion, 
never did she hint then that she might some¬ 
day invite me to Berlin. In inviting me she 
said that on receiving my letter of assent 
she would send me money to cover my 
passage both ways and proceed to make 
preparations for the meetings that I would 
address. She suggested early October for 
my visit, for she said the climate in that 
month was cool and pleasant m Berlin. 

I accepted her invitation but said that the 
earliest that I was able to leave India was 
in the third week of October. Would that 
suit her? She wrote back that the time was 
all right so far as she was concerned, but 
since it was. their expectation that I would 
stay for at least three weeks. I must come 
prepared for the November chill which 
sometimes was quite unpleasant. I wrote 
again saying that since there was no way 


of getting away from my work earlier, I 
would face the cold anyway and it would 
be a good thing for me. for a change. True 
to her word, she soon sent me money for 
my flight to Berlin and back, and asked me 
to let her know when I was arriving. 

I had meanwhile written to Prof. Matilal 
asking if he would be able to arrange my 
lectures sometime in November. He 
promptly replied saying he would. He. how¬ 
ever, asked if I would mind speaking on the 
second chapter of the Gita making a com¬ 
parative study of its non-dualistic and 
dualistic interpretations as made by Sam- 
kara and Ramfinuja respectively, instead on 
‘Vedantic mysticism* which he had earlier 
suggested. I wrote back saying that I would 
certainly be glad to speak on the subject he 
had now suggested, but would that not be 
too technical for a Western audience whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit and of the Indian 
system of philosophy was naturally very 
limited? He replied that an Oxford audience 
did not care for a speech which was too 
general, but demanded something critical. 
My talk, he said, should be accompanied 
by profuse quotations in Sanskrit, for many 
in the audience were expected to know it 
and they would appreciate the talk better 
if the arguments I made were backed by 
Sanskrit quotations. Mr. Robin Twite, the 
Regional Education Adviser, British Coun¬ 
cil, Calcutta, one of the finest men I have 
ever met, wrote to his head office in England 
to treat me as a guest of the British Council. 
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On his . own, he also wrote a latter to Sir 
Xsiah Berlin, the most distinguished scholar 
in Oxford now, introducing me as a per¬ 
sonal friend of his and requesting that he 
spend sometime with me. He sent the letter 
direct, but gave me a copy of it asking that 
I must not miss seeing Sir Isiah, for he was 
a remarkable man, by any token. 

Some of my friends prepared an itinerary 
for me covering a total period of seven 
weeks to be spent in five European coun¬ 
tries—England, France, West Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy. We have our Vedanta 
centres in England, France and Switzerland 
and there was therefore, no problem about 
my accommodation so far as those countries 
were concerned. As regards Germany, I had 
been assured by those who had invited me 
that though 1 would have to stay with 
families, the arrangements would be quite 
satisfactory from my monastic point of view. 
But in Italy I had nowhere to stay except 
in some hotel. Everybody warned that 
hotels in Europe were very expensive and 
in Italy there were also all kinds of rackets. 
Could I not stay somewhere else? My 
travel agents said if I could not stay else¬ 
where, they would book my accommodation 
in some hotel in Rome where I would be 
perfectly safe. Someone then reminded me 
of a group of Italian monks who had once 
stayed at the Institute and been very friendly 
to us. Why didn’t I write to .them and find 
out if they would be able to accommodate 
me? Perhaps they could even arrange to get 
for me an audience with the Pope, if I so 
desired. With much hesitation I wrote to the 
leader of the group that I was likely to visit 
Rome iii the near future and, if I did, I 
would very much like to see him. I also 
enquired if he could help me get an audience 
with the Pope. Within ten days I received 
a reply from him—a miracle, indeed ; wel¬ 
coming me, he said he would be happy to 
see me; and as regards the audience with 
the Pope, he advised that I write to the 


secretary of the Pope direct with a copy of 
the letter to him. I wrote to him again 
enquiring if he could receive me at the air¬ 
port and if necessary, accommodate me in 
his monastery for the period of my stay in 
Rome. I asked him to send his reply to 
Berlin where I said I would soon be arriv¬ 
ing on my way to England. 

Thus when all arrangements about my 
journey had been completed. I sent word to 
our Swamis in England, France and Switzer¬ 
land about my impending visit together with 
details of my itinerary and requested them 
to arrange for someone to meet me at the 
airport. They all promptly wrote back wel¬ 
coming me and said that either they them¬ 
selves would receive me at the airports or 
someone else on their behalf would do so. 
They all, except one, requested me to spestk 
at their centres, which I agreed to do. I had 
sent a copy of my itinerary to Prof. Matilal 
also. He offered to receive me at the air¬ 
port and invited me to stay with him. - The 
British Council also indicated that they 
would receive me at the airport and pro¬ 
vided me with some distinctive tags to be 
fixed on to my baggage so that their repre¬ 
sentative could easily recognize me on my 
arrival at the airport. The travel agents 
thought I had better take an Air-India flight 
from Delhi and had accordingly booked a 
seat for me on a huge jumbo plane which 
starting from Delhi flies practically round 
the world. 

I left Calcutta for Delhi on 24 October 
198!. Before leaving, I went to Belur Math 
to take leave of the brother-monks and seek 
the blessings of the elders. Revered Presi¬ 
dent Maharaj said, ’Beware, you do not 
trip over the interpretations of Ramanuja.’ 
I mentioned the books I had read, adding 
that his own writings cn the subject also 
had helped me much. After a restful day in 
Delhi I left for Berlin on 25 October morn¬ 
ing. It was a little before midnight when I 
landed at Berlin. When I emerged out of 
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the airport, 1 was given a warm reception 
by a small crowd of Indians and Germans. 
After much garlanding and flashing of 
camera bulbs, Mr. and Mrs. Franke took 
me Jp their flat which was to be my home 
the next three days. They showed me my 
bedroom and withdrew. Never was bed 
more inviting. 

Next morning I woke up to the twittering 
of a small black bird close to my window. 

I tried to identify the bird but could not. 
It was not like any Indian bird I knew. 
After a quick bath I came out to the draw¬ 
ingroom to find the Frankes waiting for me. 
We talked about many things over break¬ 
fast and also after. I discovered they had 
attended the Convention and had also stayed 
at the guesthouse of the Institute. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Franke know English but 
speak it with difficulty. Mr. Franke is al¬ 
most always silent and unless spoken to, 
never speaks. He runs a Yoga school which 
is very popular. He is not a religious man, 
and Yoga to him is an affair of the body. 
He learnt his Yoga from an Indian Sikh 
in Delhi whose is the only picture hanging 
on the wall of his school. Yoga is very 
popular in West Germany, and in Berlin 
alone there are as many as nine Yoga 
schools. Mrs. Franke is. however, deeply 
religious. She is an initiated disciple of 
Swami Rilajananda, head of the Centre 
Vedantique Ramakridma at Gretz near 
Paris. In my bedroom 1 noticed a strikingly 
good picture showing someone in medita¬ 
tion—it was her guru's. Swami Ritajananda 
had come and stayed with the Frankes 
several times; lately, however, he has not 
been coming due to ill-health. This is why 
Mrs. Franke goes to Gretz once a year and 
stays for a month. Whenever she goes, she 
carries with her woollen garments of various 
kinds for her guru, which she herself has 
knit. As far as I know, she had once been 
very active in the world of fashion. - 

After breakfast the Frankes took me out 


on’ a sightseeing tour. Berlin is beautiful. 
The roads gre straight and wideband of 
course spotlessly clear. There are hardly 
any pedestrians, there are only speeding 
cars of all manner of shapes and sizes. 
People are always in a hurry; they have to, 
for they want to maintain the standard of 
living they think is the minimum. Only the 
aged and the sick who live off pensions can 
afford to live at a leisurely pace. They may 
often be seen in the side-streets gossiping 
among themselves, or walking along with 
grandchildren in. tow. Architecture has 
undergone a radical change after the Second 
World War. Most old houses have been 
demolished, but those that remain are a 
pleasant contrast to modern houses which 
try to combine, without much success, 
though, beauty with utility. The Frankes 
took me to the infamous Berlin wall. Even 
now, they said, many from East Germany 
come over the wall despite risks of being 
shot. A pleasant surprise was a forest with¬ 
in the city limits of Berlin. I later discovered 
that many German cities had such forests 
within them where people retired for rest 
and recreation. Supermarkets are now a 
common feature in all European cities. I 
was taken to one of them where Mrs. Franke 
bought me some odds and ends. I saw some 
modern churches which hardly looked like 
churches. This is a change one sees every¬ 
where in Europe today. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franke are strict vegetarians 
at home, but when they dine out they don't 
mind eating fish and meat. I discovered 
many families in Germany were vegetarian, 
not exactly for religious reasons but because 
they believe vegetarian food is better from 
the health point of view. Mrs, Franke al¬ 
ways surprised me at table, for she never 
served the same food twice. The food she 
prepared was always simple but delicious. 
And how quickly she finished her cooking ! 
I used to ask her if she was not a magician ! 

Before I left for sightseeing. Mrs. Busch 
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had called to hand over to me my pro¬ 
gramme till the end of October. According 
to this programme, I was supposed to speak 
at Mr. Frankc's Yoga school that evening 
on ‘Science and.Religion'. The audience, I 
was told, would be mostly German, but 
there might be a few Indians also. There 
were, however, no Indian at this meeting. 
I was feeling a bit nervous because this was 
going to be my first speech and that too on 
a difficult subject like ‘Science and Religion*. 
I was told that there would be an able inter* 
preter to translate my speech into German. 
The ‘able interpreter* turned out to be Anna , 
Mrs. Busch’s daughter. She is indeed a very 
able interpreter. She interpreted most of 
my speeches in Berlin, and although I am 
no judge, others said she had done her job 
very well, conveying all my thoughts cor¬ 
rectly. Once or twice she was not able to 
translate my speeches and others were re¬ 
quisitioned. None proved equal to the task 
except one Indian scholar. Prof. Tripathi. 
He has been teaching at Berlin University 
for more than twenty-five years and knows 
German well. One advantage he has is that 
he knows Sanskrit and is thoroughly 
acquainted with Vedantic thought. There 
are many Indians who have lived in Ger¬ 
many about the same number of years or 
even more, yet they have not mastered the 
language. Once a German university student 
tried to translate my speech, but failed 
miserably. Members of the qpdience began, 
to grumble about his translation. He knew 
German all right, but he was not able to 
convey my thoughts in appropriate words, 
not being familiar with Indian philosophy. 

Mrs. Qusch was responsible for organizing 
my lectures in Berlin. She is a person both 
imaginative and dynamic. Wherever I spoke 
she tried to create an Indian environment by 
• placing Sri Ramakrishna’s ‘picture on a 
decorated altar, burning incense and playing 
Indian hymns and music on tapes. As I 
entered the auditorium at the Yoga school. 


the audience stood-up and greeted me with 
folded hands. There were about sixty people 
present. Mrs. Busch introduced me to the 
audience and Announced the title of my 
lecture. I thought I would say a few sen¬ 
tences first, then Anna would follow with 
her translation. Mrs. Busch thought this 
would be boring to the audience, so 1 said 
one sentence, paused for Anna’s translation 
and then said the next sentence. I went on 
like this. Never used to this kind of speak¬ 
ing, I was never comfortable and, when I 
finished the speech, I was completely ex¬ 
hausted.. Now began the question-answer 
session. It was a very lively exchange of 
views that we had between ourselves the 
next hour or so. I enjoyed it very much. 
I think the audience also liked my answers. 
Many came forward to shake hands with 
me and asked when and where I was goiftg 
to speak next. They wanted to attend more 
of my lectures. 

The next day was the Diwali Day which 
the Lugianis. an Indian family, were celebrat¬ 
ing. The Lugianis, in business and very 
rich, had invited many people to their house 
on the occasion, including the Indian Consul- 
General Chakravarty and his wife. While 
in India I had received an invitation from 
the Lugianis through Mrs. Busch to attend 
the Diwali dinner at their house and also 
gave a religious talk. At first. 1 thought 1 
would speak on Mother Kali, for the night 
coincides with the night on which Mother 
Kali is worshipped in some parts of India. 
The Lugianis, however, did not like the idea. 
They wanted that I should speak on religion 
in a general way and then answer questions 
that the audience might like to ask after 
hearing me. Hardly had I begun when ques¬ 
tions began to be shot at me from all parts 
of the hall where we had gathered. The 
questions were mostly about Indian poverty 
and the caste system. What were religious 
people in India doing about these burning 
problems? It was the Indian section of the 
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audience who asked these questions. The 
Germans, by and large, were silent. The 
Indians seemed to be indignant about the 
fact that I should come to the West to 
preach religion when there was so much to 
do at home. I answered the questions as 
best I could. The Indian Consul-General 
now and then broke in to support me, but 
it was useless. To them India was doomed. 

I spent the next day meeting groups of 
people interested in Vedanta. Some of them 
expressed the hope that a Vedanta centre 
would someday grow in West Germany^ If 
France could have a centre, couldn't West 
Germany have one? There were some 
among them who had come under the 
influence of various religious teachers in 
India. To them Hinduism had come to 
mean a kind of witchcraft. I told them 
religion was a science which would not 


countenance anything opposed to reason. 
Only a mystic of the highest order could 
transcend reason, others were bound by it 

Almost everyday I spoke at one place or 
another. Once there was a whole-day 
seminar in a rented school building. About 
70 people attended. It was very much like 
a spiritual retreat. 

The Bharat ' Majlis gave me a reception, 
on 29 October. About 100 people were pre¬ 
sent, both Indian and German. I spoke on 
'The Ramakrishna Mission: its activities*. 
There were a few questions after the speech, 
but nothing offensive. 

1 left for England on 1 November. Mrs. 
Busch and other friends made me promise 
that 1 would return to Berlin on 15 Novem¬ 
ber to spend a fortnight among them. 

(To be continued > 


THE STATUS OF THE UNIVERSE 

SWAM I MUKHYANANDA 


A correspondent from Calcutta wrote to 
me in Bengali in November 1981 referring 
to Srsti-drsti viida, Drs/isrsti viida and Ajata 

In his notes on the Vedanta-Samjiia- 
Malika, the author says : Srsii-drsti-vdda is the 
philosophic view that the universe has independent 
existence, hence it is perceived. Drsti-srsti-vQda 
is the philosophic view that the universe is there, 
because it .is perceived. Ajdta-vada is the 
philosophic view that the universe has neither 
existence, nor is it perceived (by a person of per¬ 
fect realization). 

2. Excerpts from the Bengali letter are given 
below : 

*ln the VedantarSamjna-Malika, in Bengali, by 
Swami Dhireshananda, published by Udbodhan 
Office. Calcutta, it is -said on p. 46—drsti-srsti- 
vOda is the view of the madhyama (mediocre) 
adhikM (aspirant), nr one who is a thinker; 
according to this view, the knowledge of the object 
Itself is the object—the world itself is the object 


vttda as given in Vedanta-Samjna-Malikd 1 
with some brief elucidations about them. 2 
He has mentioned that he considers Drsti- 

of knowledge and the form of the object remains 
only as long as the perception of it lasts. Hence 
that which I do not experience, has no existence 
for me at all. When I close my eyes and do not 
scc before me this temple, then its previously seen 
form also will not remain any more. When 1 see 
the temple again, then what I see is another newly 
created form, different from the one seen before. 

My query is this—do the Sannyasins of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission support this view 
or not? 

Srsti-drsti-vada or the view that the world has 
functional validity ( vyavaharika-satta ), in which 
it is accepted that there is the " objective existence " 
of the world, it has existence independent of the 
perceiver. This is for adhama (inferior) adhikdrL 
According to the drsti-srsti-vBda the form in which 
we see the world is dependent on the perceiver— 
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srxti vada to be extremely apt and reason- statements without advocating any particular 
able and that the modem scientific truths philosophic view. In the circumstances, I 
also are fully favourable to it, and he has can give you only my personal thoughts on 
asked if this understanding and belief of the subject as moulded by the literature of 


his is correct. He has further desired to 
know if the Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna 
Order support this three-fold view and the 
gradation into inferior, mediocre, and 
superior aspirants based on it or not? As 
the question touches on a philosophical 
problem, I wish to share my reply with the 
readers, as it may be of interest to others 
as well, with some elaboration and refer¬ 
ences in footnotes. 

This is a question with regard to the 
status of the universe from the philosophic 
viewpoint of the Vedantic schools. So far 
as the Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Order 
are concerned, there is no collective or 
official view on the subject, as it is left to 
the interested individual monks to study the 
orthodox scholastic Vedanta, and they are 
free to hold any view they consider proper. 

Sri Ramakrishna in his teachings often 
says. ‘God alone is real; all else is unreal'. 
Swami Vivckananda in his ‘Jnana Yoga’, 
‘The Free Soul’ and a few other lectures 
presents the ultimate Advaitic view of A jdta- 
Vuda (non-origination of the universe) also, 
without using the term and without showing 
any exclusive preference.3 In a poem he 
says. This world is a dream; though true 
it seem’. However, these are general spiritual 

• 

"subjective" - appearance; this is the view of the 
madhyama adhikdri. _ 

Ajata-vdda —in which view neither functional 
nor even apparent validity t pratibhasiku-satta ) of 
the world is accepted. This is the view of piirna- 
jnani brahmavid (one who has perfect realization 
of Brahfftan)—the uitarna (superior) adhikari. 

To me drsti-snti-vBda seems to be very apt and 
reasonable. The modern scientific truths are also 
fully favourable to it. Is my understanding and 
belief correct?’ 

3* JMna-Yoga, (Advaita Ashrama : Calcutta, 
1972), lectures on ‘The Atman’, p. 283; The Real 
and the Apparent Man*, pp. 321-26. See also bis 
‘Song of the SannySsiu’, pp. vii-xi. 


the Order and other studies. 

Since all philosophizing is possible and 
necessary only in the realm of duality when 
we are experiencing the universe and our 
own individuality as well as that of other 
beings, ajata-vada in the sense of not accept¬ 
ing any vyavahdrika (functional) or priiti- 
bhasika (apparent) sattd (validity), cannot be 
rationally maintained, for then there is no 
place for philosophizing at all. The author of 
the book in his notes says that ajdta-vuda 
accepts pratibhasa (appearance), but not 
prdtibhdsika-sattd (apparent validity), which 
docs not seem to connote any real difference, 
for in any case, the appearance of the uni¬ 
verse as a whole, including the pcrceivcr’s 
individuality, disappears only in the state of 
realization of the absolute non-dual spiritual 
Reality or Brahman. After all, in Advaita. 
everything that exists, or absolute Existence 
(sat), is the Infinite Brahman alone and the 
appearances derive their sattn (validity) from 
Brahman in all the states—whether vyd va¬ 
tu! rika or prdtibhdsika. The validity spoken 
of is jar us of the appearance, and not of the 
appearance itself. Hence the contention of 
the author that, if prdtibhdsika-sailn is 
accepted, the appearance cannot be removed, 
does not hold water, for when Brahman 
alone is there, what is there to be removed 
and by whom? And as long as the appear¬ 
ance of the individual's personality is there, 
the appearance of the universe will con¬ 
tinue, for both are integral parts of one total 
appearance. 

Ajdta does not mean that the apparent 
universe is not experienced or is not amen¬ 
able to activity on the relative plane, but that 
it is not really born or originated, that is, 
it is not an active creation or manifestation 
by the absolute infinite Reality or Brahman 
which is changeless. We may exemplify the 
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universe-appearance like this: when we say, 
light shines*, H is not to say that light is 
doing any activity, but it is its very nature 
to shine.* And the shining appears to us in 
the dualistic state. The universe appears 
spontaneously due to Brahman's imponder¬ 
able Power designated Maya, giving rise 
phenomenally to the appearance of the triad 
of jiva-jagat-lsvara (soul-universe-Godhead), 
on the substratum of Brahman, which have 
mutual relative validity in themselves as 
they have the same phenomenal or empiri¬ 
cal status. They all derive their validity 
from the absolute Reality—Brahman, their 
common substratum. So the statement of 
ajata is applicable to Brahman's changeless 
nature, to the fact of non-origination, and 
not to the universe-appearance ; 5 otherwise, 
there was no necessity to assert, and there 
would be none to assert, that it is not bom. 
The validity of the universe refers to its 
phenomenal validity to us in the dualistic 
state. In this context, prdtibhdsika-sattd of 
the whole universe is the same as the 
vyavahariku-sattd (cf. the dream world in 
the dream state) within which also we 
experience another type of pratibhdsa 
(appearance) like the mirage, which too has 
u type of sattd or validity in life; 

*• Cf. Mandukya-Kurika 1.9. Devasyaisa 
,\ vahhSvah ay am dptakamasyakd sprlia (the appear¬ 
ance of the universe is there due to the very 
nature of the Effulgent Being; for what desire 
can the ever fulfilled Infinite One have?). 

s. Vedanta, especially Advaita, is not primarily 
interested in the status of the universe, but in the 
nature of Reality—Brahman /Atman. In the course 
of rationally establishing the absoluteness and non- 
duality of Brahman/Atman, which is a fact of 
spiritual experience, it discusses the nature of the 
universe—appearance. As Samkara points out: 
By knowing the nature of the universe (*the stories 
of creation etc.*) nothing is gained spiritually; 
but by realizing the Unitary, that is. Absolute, 
nature of Atman, which is the Self of all, one 
attains Immortality, that is, perfection and 
spiritual freedom (mukti). (Cf. BhBsya on 
A itareya-Upanifad, introduction to the chapter 2. 


Maya and Mayic appearance or projec- 
tidta is accepted even an the Mantfukya- 
KarikSfi In afata-vada there is an attempt to 
prove that the universe is unreal like dream 
and did not really originate, and not that 
it does not appear in the dualistic state. 
When one becomes aware of oneself as 
Brahman in Perfect Realization (ptlrna- 
jhdna), his separate limited individuality 
disappears and along with it the appearance 
of the universe also ceases as there is only 
the non-dual infinite Brahman, just as the 
dream-world disappears on waking up and 
is realized to have no existence. But as long 
as one is aware of oneself as an individual, 
the appearance of the rest of the universe 
with its beings and its functional validity 
will not cease, for the individual himself 
is an aspect or part and parcel of the total 
universe. Even if the empirical world seems 
to disappear during dream and deep sleep, 
since true knowledge of Reality has not 
arisen, it comes back along with the 
individuality on waking up with the same 
power of delusion.? This dichotomy of the 
one integral undivided Existence into 
individual perceiver and the perceived 
universe is itself due to Maya. 

Though Acarya Samkara is said to have 
commented on the MandCikya-Kdrika where 
afdta-vdda is advocated, in none of his other 
works he seems to mention it. Ajata-vada 
is only from the Ultimate Reality (pdramdr - 
thika) point of view of Advaita. But Saih- 
kara’s is a comprehensive system which 


Na hi sryti akhyayikadi parijnanat kincit plialam 
iyyale ; tukatmya-svarupa parijnanatlu amrlattvam 
phulani). 

*• Cf. loc. cit. 1.16-17; 2.12 ff. 19 ; 3.10, 18-19, 
27 If. 

?■ In the case of the pBrna-jhilni ( jivanmukta ) 
where there is a semblance of individuality, the 
universe also appears as a semblance without any 
power of delusion. He always remains aware of 
the .true nature of his Self and the world as Brah¬ 
man, and seemingly conducts all his activities free 
from attachment and delusion. 
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accouats for empirical experiences as well. 
He maintains philosophically vivarta-vdda 
(superimposed illusory transformation) from 
the empirical point of view, for ajdta is only 
from the iruti or Realization a/ standpoint; 
it cannot be an empirical vada. That is, 
though ajdti (non-origination of the uni¬ 
verse) ■ is a Realizational fact, ajdta-vada 
cannot be maintained philosophically in the 
realm of duality in the sense of non-appear¬ 
ance of the universe. Samkara accepts and 
propounds the three-fold sattd of Reality, 
from the vivarta point of view. The vydva - 
hdrika and prdtibhdsika sattd relate to the 
universe and the experiences within it. In 
the pdramdrthika-sattd (absolute validity) 
point of view, ajdta-vada is implied, for it 
asserts, on the basis of sruti, that ‘Brahman 
is the only Reality and it is changeless ; the 
jagat (universe) is unreal and is a Mayic 
appearance superimposed on Brahman ; and 
the apparent individual soul (jiva) is nothing 
but Brahman* ( Brahma satyam jaganmithyd ; 
jivo hrahmaiva na a par ah). s 

The gradation of adhikdris (aspirants) 
into uttama (superior), tnadhyama (medi¬ 
ocre), and adhama (inferior) in this context 
is from the Advaitic point of view. Such 
gradation can be based on only spiritual 
competence, though there may be different 
intellectual viewpoints. Probably, it is meant 
to classify fitness or competency for different 
types of sddhand, ajdta-vdda being for those 
who seek identity with ’Brahman, the 
Infinite, losing their individuality. 

8. The following verse of the Miindukya- 
Karika (2.32) is also found in the Viveka 
Cuejamaijj (S74) of SamkaracSrya. 

Na nirodho na catpattih na baddho na ca 
sadhakah ; 

Na mumukfuh na vai muktah ityefa paramar- 
thatS. 

(There is neither dissolution nor origination; there 
is none hound and no spiritual aspirant; there 
is none seeking liberation nor the liberated one— 
this indeed is the highest Truth for there always 
exists only the non-duat Infinite Brahman.) 


The srsti-drsti-vdda as explained in the 
book, seems to be for those who accept a 
prior Jsvara-Sfjfi (creation by God), which 
we perceive. It is a dualistic theological 
view. Probably that is why it is said to be 
for adhama-adhikdri, for in this view the 
duality of JTva-I£vara (soul and God) ever 
remains, and the universe too has real per¬ 
manent existence. 

The drsti-srsti-vdda can be of two types: 
One is from the point of view of Brahman/ 
Atman, the Universal Self, which is the 
Universal Consciousness and the substratum 
and source of all empirical consciousness, 
patent or latent, in all beings and entities. 
From this point of view, nothing can exist 
independent of Universal Consciousness, for 
everything rises in it and merges into it like 
waves. 8 Hence, all things get their relative 

®* Existence apart from Universal Conscious¬ 
ness has no meaning for existence is always 
associated with awareness of a being or entity by 
itself or by others. Hence pure Existence and 
pure Consciousness arc synonymous. Modified 
existence as things is modified consciousness, as 
is evident from the dream. It is only because of 
latent consciousness, that entities possesses the 
power of revealing themselves to other conscious 
beings. Moreover, space-timc-causation, in which 
all things exist and function, are not entities and 
do not exist independent of consciousness. The 
knowledge, that a thing exists, it is such and such, 
it does not exist, or exists apart from conscious¬ 
ness are modes of consciousness only. Such 
declarations are objectively meaningful as external 
facts and applicable in life and functioning only- 
in the case of embodied limited consciousness. 
The whole universe and all the beings and entities 
in it rise like waves from the ocean of Universal 
Consciousness, rest in it, and disappear into it. 
even as the dream-world does from the individual 
sub-conscious mind. Just as the dream-world 
and the beings in it with all their functioning do 
not exist outside the sub-conscious mind of 
the individual dreamer, the waking universe and 
its beings and their activities do not exist outside 
the Universal Consciousness—the ‘Universal 
Dreamer', (cf. yato va imdni bhuiani fay ante . 
yena jfltanl jivanti, yaiprayaniyahhisamvisanti ... 
tad brahma, Taittinya-Upaniyad 3.1.1), 
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existence and validity because of the Atman, 
the very principle of existence and revel* 
ation.io This view, however, does not say 
things do not exist, but bolds that they do 
not exist by themselves apart from Atman, 
just as the waves cannot exist apart from 
the sea, and are ever changeful too. But 
things can exist apart from individualized 
consciousness (JTva), just as different waves 
can exist apart from each other, and 
individuals have to perceive and deal with 
them as they present themselves to their 
empirical consciousness. This is something 
akin to srsti-drsti-vdda. Again, conscious¬ 
ness too, both individual and universal, can 
exist without objects, as exemplified in deep 
sleep and realized in samddhi (transcendental 
state). Consciousness is primary in ex¬ 
perience and consciousness of objects 
secondary. Hence, the universe has no per¬ 
manent or independent existence of its own 
apart from Universal Consciousness, and as 
such is only an appearance in Universal 
Consciousness. 

The other type of drsti-srsti-vdda refers 
to individual creation or jiva-srsti, that is, 
the world is related to individual conscious¬ 
ness. When the individual perceives, the 
things are there or come into being; and 
when he does not, they do not exist for him. 
This can be true only of the individual’s 
dream-world, which is entirely related to his 
own sub-consciousness, from where thoughts 
manifest as things. It is analogous to 
Universal Consciousness, so far as the 
dream-world is concerned. However, the 
minds of persons within the dream-world, 
including that of the dreamer’s dream- 
personality within it. or eve?? the empirical 

The existence of the universe apart from Univer¬ 
sal Consciousness cannot be proved or asserted 
for he who has to prove and to whom it is to be 
proved are themselves objects of consciousness. 

to. C-f. Samkara's commentary on Katha- 
Upanifad, 2.20. Tad fit maria vinirmuktamasat - 
sampadyaie (Bereft of the Self, entities lose their 
being). 


part of the mind of the dreamer, cannot 
create things within the dream even. This 
again is somewhat akin to srsti-drsti. Simi¬ 
larly, creation by the empirical consciousness 
or by the perception of the individual can¬ 
not be substantiated in the case of the wak¬ 
ing state world. 

The writer of the letter mentioned above 
seems to imply drsli-srsti by an individual 
in the jiigrat or waking state world, and he 
says it is rational and is supported by 
science. I do not think science has any¬ 
thing to do with any of these philosophical 
views or gives support to it. At the most it 
shows that the world is not as we see it or 
as it appears to us, and not that the world 
itself is an appearance, or that wc bring it 
into existence, or that it depends on our 
perception. It asserts the independent reality 
of matter/energy and its formations. Science 
is ‘materialistic’ at present, and does not 
deny the validity of the world. It is empirical 
in its approach and limits itself to it. But 
in. Western philosophy there is an analogous 
view called “Solipsism' or subjective 
idealism. It is generally rejected as irrational 
and that it does not accord with facts. 

Though the mind or consciousness is a 
necessary instrument in all our perception, 
and our views of the world and things arc 
coloured by our mind—in that sense the 
view is subjective—the things exist apart 
from the individual mind. For instance, you 
say you see a temple. Even when you close 
the eyes, and do not see it, other with you 
there can see the same temple. Further, 
when you open the eyes though you do not 
see exactly the previous temple, you cannot 
see the temple by your wish as a tree or a 
cow. You will see the temple only, though 
it is not exactly the same. If a fire is burn¬ 
ing a house, if you close your eyes or run 
away, it does not stop burning. When you 
come back, you will see no house there,- it 
is burnt; and you cannot create it again 
by your perception, for it does not depend 
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on your consciousness. Things no doubt 
change. For that, one does not have to close 
his eyes. That change is not caused by one’s 
non-perception. All things are affected by 
time and are constantly changing. So even 
with open eyes, we do not see the same 
thing for even two seconds, though we do 
not recognize the fact. Further, even our 
body, senses, and mind are constantly chang¬ 
ing, which themselves are part of the world. 
Since we cannot create things by our mere 
perception and have to perceive different 
things a$ they are presented to us—a tree 
as a tree, a man as a man, a cow as a cow, 
etc.—and all the changes that take place in 
the world, and further since they are com¬ 
monly seen by others also, though our 
evaluation may be coloured by our mind, 
we cannot substantiate drsti-srsti-vihla from 
the individual point of view. And it cannot 
explain purposeful activity also. Hence 
things can exist apart from individual con¬ 
sciousness, though not apart from Universal 
Consciousness which determines the nature 
of things and timc-space-causation, based on 
which we act. Tn the individual case the 
only correct inference warranted is. one can¬ 
not perceive things apart from one’s con¬ 
sciousness, and not that they depend upon 
one’s consciousness or perception. 

The whole subject can be put in another 
way. There is only one absolute Spiritual 
Existence (sat or Brahman) which is 
apparently dichotomized or polarized into 
subject and object, within the framework 
of time, space, and causation, amenable to 
change and activity, by its inscrutable Maya 
Power. Since they are the same one 
apparently polarized Reality, which con¬ 
tinues as the substratum of both and as the 
source and unchanging witness of all ex¬ 
periences. the subject and the object are of 
'the same substance and have the same 
status and validity, though they apparently 
differ diametrically. When in the waking 
state, the perceiving subject considers him¬ 


self as a psycho-physical being, subject to 
changes, the rest of the universe is also per¬ 
ceived as an objective physical entity with 
other psycho-physical beings, subject to 
changes. When in the dream state, the per¬ 
ceiving subject within the dream is mental 
in nature, the objective universe and the 
beings in it are also mental, and the dream¬ 
world has its own framework of time-space- 
causation.it When in the deep sleep state, 
there is no personality of the perceiving sub¬ 
ject. the universe also is not perceived as an 
object. Both arc in abeyance.^ When in 

Jl - The dichotomization of one reality into 
bipolar subject and object is very clearly seen in 
the dream where the one mind itself appears as 
the subject as well as the object. The dreamer 
remains as the witness of both. 

J2 ‘ One may say, though during the dream :yid 
deep sleep slates, the empirical universe disappears 
for the individual, it is present for the others and 
will also reappear to the individual on waking 
up. But here the perception of the empirical 
individual or the modes of his waking conscious¬ 
ness are not referred to, when even though one 
may not be aware of some things in the universe, 
he is aware of the universe itself, but the experience 
in different states of consciousness itself 
through which an individual passes. ’1 hese are 
natural and common to all individuals, and the 
nature of their experience foo is the same in the 
states of waking, dream, and deep sleep. So it 
can be taken as a universal scientific fact. For 
example, when a person is looking at the muon 
through a powerful telescope, he has a different 
view of it with the mountains and valleys etc. 
seen clearly, while the others continue to see it 
in the ordinary way. If each one of them secs 
the moon by turns through the telescope, each 
one sees in the same way as the first one did, 
while the others, including those who have seen 
through the telescope, continue to see the moon 
as before. Yet, they all have now the conviction 
of a different common idea of the moon as seen 
through the telescope, which is factual and is 
valid scientifically for all. Similar is the case 
here. 

However, since everyone finds a changed 
empirical universe when they come to the waking 
state from dream or deep sleep, one may say 
the universe must have an independent existence. 
But the issue is clinched in the samSdhi experience 
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samddhi, one realizes oneself as Atman (the 
Universal Pure Consciousness beyond name 
and form, the substratum of individual con- 

when the individual realizes his real nature as 
Brahman /Atman, after which one has a clear and 
unshakable conviction that the universe, including 
all beings and his own personality, is only an 
appearance like dream without any real 
independent existence and that Atman/Brahman 
is the only Reality, just as a waking man has 
with regard to the dream he saw, though during 
the dream the dream-world appeared to exist 
independent of himself and the other individuals 
within it. A waking person will not feel or say, 
though the dream-world has disappeared for me 
who was in the dream-world and have woken 
up, it exists for the other beings who were in the 
dream. So far as the dream-world is concerned, 
he is the only reality and the source of the appear¬ 
ance of the dream-world. Similarly, on realization 
of Brahman as one's Self, one's personality and 
its correlate the universe with all its beings dis¬ 
appear. or appear like shadows, and he knows 
that Brahman is the only Reality, the Source of 
the appearance of the universe. It is only in 
samadhi that the empirical personality really 
disappears and in other states it is only in abey¬ 
ance. While in deep sleep he perceives the 
absence of everything, in samSdhi he has the 
experience of the Infinite Brahman only and does 
not perceive the absence of anything, just as the 


sciousness), and is aware of only the infinite 
Brahman (Universal Pure Consciousness) 
and the identity of Atman-Brahman, beyond 
subject-object relationship, beyond all 
duality, there is neither the universe nor its 
perceiver. Only the absolute Brahman, the 
erstwhile witness of the appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of the three states, remains 
beyond words and thought. 

Hence, whether the universe is perceived 
or not, whether it is valid or not, whether it 
is independent of one’s consciousness or not. 
depends on one’s own condition of per¬ 
sonality and the state of Realization. In 
each stage the universe has as much validity 
as the perceiving individual subject. 

We may conclude by saying that the 
universe is characterized by srsti-drsti from 
the point of view of the individual (JTva). by 
drsti-srsti from the point of view of Univer¬ 
sal Self or Universal Consciousness (Atman/ 
Brahman), and God (Tsvara), and ajata from 
the point of view of Absolute Reality (Pure 
Brahman). 


person woken up secs a greater reality everywhere 
and not the absence of the dream-work!. 


LET THE WORD GO FORTH 

BRAHMACHARl SHUDDHA CHA1TANYA 


Advaita Vedanta is the crowning glory of 
Indian philosophy and religion. It repre¬ 
sents the culmination of thousands of years 
of introspective thought and meditation. It 
is an ancient religion and was in practice 
long before the dawn of written history; 
yet, though ancient it is peculiarly modem 
and eminently suited to the present age. 
It is Vedanta alone which preaches the 
doctrine of *the Self, which sets forth the 
concept of the personal/impersonal God, 


which explains by logical argument the 
moral law of the universe and the course of 
life after death, which harmonizes and in¬ 
cludes all other approaches to truth. It is 
the Advaita system alone which is eminently 
rational, which is founded on impersonal 
principles, which harmonizes science and 
religion and which may rightly lay claim to 
being a universal religion. And yet this 
teaching, which would bring about a renais¬ 
sance of religion in the world, is little 
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known, especially outside India. This is the 
word the world is waiting for; yet it has 
not become a popular religion. 

The reasons for this are several. In the 
first place. Advaita has been heavily com¬ 
plicated by the fine-spun speculations of 
metaphysics. So fascinating is ~ this 
philosophy that the greatest intellects of 
India have generated a vast and complex 
literature in their attempt to explain the 
mysteries and contradictions of life. As a 
result, the essential truths are often lost in 
polemics and the message fails to come 
through. Secondly, Advaita often contra¬ 
dicts the narrow dogma of dualistic religions 
and hence meets some initial resistance on 
the part of confirmed believers in dualism. 
But these objections are by the way. The 
main reason why Vedanta has not entered 
into the main stream of Western thought is 
simply because it has not been preached 
abroad with the necessary zeal. Even in 
India, the land of its birth, it is not a popu¬ 
lar religion. 

Vedanta philosophy has a long history 
comparable to that of a hidden treasure. 
For ages it remained in the possession of 
only a few people, mainly the sannyasins 
living in forests and monasteries. In their 
retreats the all-renouncing monks studied 
and practised, and there they instructed their 
few disciples. These teachers would com¬ 
municate only with selected individuals, the 
ideal students being the twice'-born Brahmin 
who approached the guru in the traditional 
manner. The lowest classes, the foreigners, 
and the ‘general public’ had little access to 
this treasure. Again, it was only those who 
had completed a long course of preparatory 
discipline prior to applying for Jfiana that 
were vouchsafed initiation into the mystic 
truths. According to this traditional scheme, 
only a handful of gifted souls succeeded in 
being blessed with the sacred knowledge, 
and a few rare lineages preserved for ages 
what was an elitist and exclusive religion. 


The ancient fsis had a definite rationale for 
their exclusive policies. They adhered to the 
doctrine of adhikaravada —special rights and 
privileges—according to which only a fit 
and fully qualified disciple was allowed to 
receive instructions. 1'he masses were 
deemed unfit $nd effectively barred from 
coming in contact with the higher teaching. 
Their contention was that the doctrines of 
Jndna would unsettle the minds of the com¬ 
mon folk and, as the Gita says : ‘One 
should not unsettle the understanding of the 
ignorant attached to action by teaching them 
Jfiana... *1 The ancients believed that the 
general public was unfit to receive the highest 
knowledge. Instructing men who were 
devoid of virtue would be an exercise in 
futility, like pouring water in the desert or 
casting pearls before swine. Unqualified 
persons, it was said, should be led to the 
truth gradually, by stages, proceeding from 
the lower to the higher. They should begin 
with dualism and worship of a personal 
God, then, by slow degrees purify them¬ 
selves. In so doing they may subsequently 
undertake the disciplines of the 'four 
sadhanas’ which would then qualify them 
for the Advaitic teaching. According to the 
traditional notion, men in their present stage 
of evolution must be given a ‘diluted' leach¬ 
ing. They cannot be expected to under¬ 
stand, let alone realize, the pure and simple 
bold truth. 

In the present day there arc two contend¬ 
ing schools of thought. One adheres to the 
orthodox, traditional opinion that monism 
should be taught to the select few and is 
inappropriate for the masses. According to 
another, newer and more progressive out¬ 
look, however, these truths are to be broad¬ 
cast to all mankind. The issue at hand here, 
it should be clearly noted, is not one of 
evangelism. The question is not whether 
one should or should not engage in a more 
active missionary or outreach programme. 

*• Bhagavad-U'ila 3 . 26 . 
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The point is rather whether it is right and 
proper and desirable for Advaitic ideas to 
be made public at all. The purpose of this 
short essay is to endorse and encourage 
those who believe that it is and whose motto 
is: Let the word go forth ! 

Swami Vivekananda, in his 'Lectures 
from Colombo to Almora’, emphasized that 
the central truths of Vedanta, the ‘gems of 
the Upanisads’, must be taken out of their 
exclusive setting and promulgated in the 
world. He says : 

The first work that demands our attention is that 
the most wonderful truths confined in our Upani¬ 
sads, in our scriptures, in our Puranas must be 
brought out from the books, brought out from 
the monasteries, brought out from the forests, 
brought out from the possession of selected bodies 
of people, and scattered broadcast all over the 
land, so that these truths may run like fire all 
over the country from north to south and east to 
west, from the Himalayas to Comorin, from Sindh 
to the Brahmaputra. Everyone must know of 
them, because it is said. This has first to be 
heard, then thought upon, and then meditated 
upon.'® 

This latter point, that these truths must 
be broadcast to ail, Swamiji made again and 
again. Speaking of the central theme, the 
glory of the human soul, he says : 

At, let evert man and woman and child, without 
respect nf caste or birth, weakness or strength, 
hear and learn that behind the strong and the 
weak, behind the high and the tow, behind every¬ 
one, there is that Infinite Soul, assuring the 
infinite possibility and the infinite capacity of all 
to become great and good.3 

Swamiji recognized further that for these 
truths to become popular th?y must be made 
practical. They must be rescued from the 
realm of abstract intcllectualism and made 
'living and poetic in everyday life*. 

»•" The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1973), vol. 3, p. 221. 

3. ibid. p. 193. 


The time has come when this Advaita is to be 
worked out practically. Let us bring it down from 
heaven unto the earth; this is the present dispen¬ 
sation. Ay, the voices of our forefathers of old 
are telling us to bring it down from heaven to the 
earth. Let your teachings permeate the world, till 
they have entered every pore of society, till they 
have become the common property of everybody, 
till they have become part and parcel of our lives, 
till^thcy have entered into our veins and tingle 
with every drop of blood there.* 

The particular teachings which Swamiji 
is referring to here are the divinity of man. 
the Upanisadic ideal of strength and faith 
in oneself, the doctrine of oneness and the 
impersonal principles of harmony. These 
ideas in some form or other are to be found 
in all phases of Indian religion. Swamiji 
himself points out that they are the com¬ 
mon basis or Hinduism; and yet they find 
their fullest expression in what is known in 
India as Advaita Vedanta, and in the West 
simply as Vedanta. 

Swami Vivekananda himself preached the 
principles of Advaita in the East and West 
to the public at large, never making dis¬ 
tinctions between the high and the low, the 
rich or the poor, the ‘right* or the ‘wrong' 
sort of people. His preaching of monism to 
the masses was consistent with his vision 
of the New Age and the spirit of the times. 
The Swami believed that the men of this 
age have tremendous potential for respond¬ 
ing to the call of the highest truth. And 
who can say otherwise—who can say that 
men are incapable of- responding to the 
highest teachings of religion? Has it ever 
been given them? Is it fair to presume that 
people would prefer a lesser teaching; that 
men would choose to drink muddy ditch 
water when the clear stream of life is flow¬ 
ing by? 

But the question still remains : Will the 
common man be able to understand? The 
answer is certainly in the affirmative,' for 

*• ibid, p. 428. 
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Advaita is not some highly complex arid 
difficult subject like differential calculus 
which may he incomprehensible to an un¬ 
educated man. The-precepts arc not meta¬ 
physical abstractions but living truths that 
have a direct practical bearing on the 
problems of life for everyman and appeal 
more to the heart of awakened spiritual 
consciousness than to the discursive intellect. 
Advaita Vedanta is the simplest form in 
which one can put truth. Tt can be taught 
to children ; in fact, children are often the 
best receptors of these teachings in all their 
purity. But everyman is capable of appreci¬ 
ating these ideas if he is taught in his own 
language. This latter is a most important 
consideration ; and if in the end the student 
cannot grasp the idea at all, it is most likely 
that, not he, but the teacher who is at fault. 

The bold promulgation of the lofty truths 
of Advaita should not ignore the fact that 
some self-preparation is necessary before 
one can benefit fully from them. The 
traditional insistence on the ‘four sadhanas’ 
is still an important part of the discipline 
of the student. Before he can fully assimilate 
the spiritual teachings he has to purify his 
mind and heart. Only the highly refined 
and purified mind can fully understand the 
highest truth of the identity of man and God. 
But still, the lack of these personal virtues 
should be no bar to hearing. Nor should 
race, caste, or other arbitrary ‘qualifications* 
stand in the way. Whether onfc is ‘fit’ or not 


one can still hear about the truth ; for while 
it is true that men will not take the leaching 
to heart until they themselves are ready, it 
is equally true that unless they hear the 
teaching they will have no incentive to purify 
themselves at all. 

Advaita Vedanta represents the high water 
mark of Indian philosophy. Its unifying 
principles provide the basis for the harmony 
of religions. It is a man-making, character¬ 
building religion that can benefit mankind 
regardless of sect, creed or mental disposi¬ 
tion. Let this religion, therefore, be preached 
in the marketplace. As Swami Vivekananda 
said : 

These conceptions of the Vedanta must come out, 
must remain not only In the forest, not only in 
the cave, but they must come out to work at the 
bar and the bench, in the pulpit, and in the 
cottage of the poor man. with the fisherman that 
arc catching fish, and with the students that are 
studying... 5 

Let all come to hear the truth. Some will 
understand ; others will not. Some will take 
it to heart; others will pass it by. But even 
if no one at all understands this philosophy 
today, still, like beautiful background music 
it will resonate in the heart and uplift the 
collective consciousness of the nation until, 
on a day of new awakening, the highest 
ideas will be realized by all men. 


3- ibid, p. 245. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

JEAN C. MACPHATL 

• 

| During the 14th and 15th centuries when monastic spirituality decayed in 
Europe, there appeared a new form of piety known as devotio moderna (modern 
devotion) independent of clerical leadership. This form of piety characterized 
by a personal 'imitation of the actual life of Christ, especially his virtues of 
simplicity, poverty, humility and prayer, found its. best -expression in the book 
The Imitation of Christ (written between 1390 and 1440) which soon became the 
most widely read and translated book after the Bible. Though its authorship is a 
matter of controversy, it is traditionally ascribed to Thomas a Kempis. It was 
formerly believed that Thomas a Kempis belonged to the Brethren of the Common 
Life founded by the Dutch preacher Gerhard Groote, but modern research has 
shown that he was a monk of the order of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
known as the Windesheim Congregation in Holland. The interest that Swami 
Vivekananda had in the Imitation of Christ and the possible influence that the 
book exerted on him were discussed by Jean C. MacPhail in the August issue. 

The present article is a sequel to that. In it Swamiji's selections arc numbered 
I through 17. They arc arranged under the appropriate chapter headings from 
the Imitation, with the verse number of each selection indicated in parenthesis 
after it. The footnotes arc entirely Swamiji'p.— Ed. ] 


Introduction 

In 1889 Swami Vivekananda published in 
Bengali in the 5 issues of a now defunct 
monthly magazine, Sdhitya Kalpadruma, his 
selections from the Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis. As footnotes he 
appended selections from Hindu scripture 
which he felt paralleled the ideas expressed 
by the Christian mystic; or his explanation 
of the underlying Christian theology; or. 
occasionally, his own comment or inter¬ 
pretation. The selections from the Imitation 
are all from Book I, Ch. 1-6. It was orig¬ 
inally intended to publish selections from the 
entire book, but the Swami did not complete 
the project. 

His introduction to these selections was 
published in the first issue of the magazine, 
and has been reproduced in English in 
volume eight of the Complete Works. The 
actual selections themselves, however, are 
not included in the English Complete Works, 
although they are in the Bengali and Hindi 


versions. Swami Gftananda has very kindly 
made this material available in English 
translation, which is presented here, with 
specific references to source material, where 
available. Many of the Sanskrit quotes were 
rendered into English by Swami Vivekananda 
in later years in the course of his lecturing 
and writing. These English translations are 
appended as adding to the interest of the 
selections themselves. An attempt has been 
made to place this early publication of 
Swami Vivekananda in the context of bis life 
and teachings. 1 

Swami Gitananda has provided historical 
data relating to the publication of this 
material; Swami Prabuddhananda and many 
members of the Vedanta Societies of San 
Francisco and Berkeley have assisted with 
research and with technical advice. 1 am 
very grateful to them all. 

*• See ‘The Imitation of Christ in the Forma¬ 
tive Years of Swami Vivekananda* in Prabuddha 
Bharat a. August. 1982. 
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SWAM1 VIVEKANANDA ON 

SELECTIONS FROM THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST WITH PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM 
HINDU SCRIPTURES COMPILED BY SWAM! 
VIVEKANANDA 

BOOK I 

Chapter 1. Of the Imitation of Christ and 
Contempt of all the Vanities of the World. 

1. ‘“He that followeth Me, walketh not 
in darkness,” saith the Lord.’--John 8.12. 
(V. 1.) 

Footnote : Gita, 7.14 : 

x n%*r * sr«Tfn% rnmirar ^ n 

Daivi hyesii gunamayi mama may a duralyay a ; 
mameva ye prapadyante mdyameiam taranii le. 
Swami Vivekananda's English translation : This 
My Maya is divine, made up of qualities, and 
very difficult to cross. Yet those who come unto 
Me, cross the river of life. 

2. ‘Let therefore our chief endeavour be to 
meditate upon the life of Jesus Christ.’ (V. I.) 

Footnote : Adhyiitmaramuyana. Uitara- 
Kanda 5.54 (RamagTta): 

Dyhatvaivamatmanamaharnisam miuiili ; 
tisthel sada muktasamastabandhanah. 

Thus meditating upon his own self day and night, 
let the sage abide free from all bonds. 

3. ‘The doctrine of Christ exceedelh all the 
doctrines of holy men ; and he that hath the 
Spirit, will find therein the hidden manna.' 
(V. 2.) 

Footnote; When the Israelites were afflicted by- 
want of food in a desert God showered on them 
a kind of food called ‘manna*. 

4. ‘But it falleth out, that many, albeit they 
* often hear the Gospel of Christ, are yet but 

little affected, because they have not the 
Spirit of Christ. Whosoever then would 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

fully and feelingly understand the words 
of Christ, must endeavour to conform his 
life wholly to the life of Christ.' (V. 2.) 

Footnote : (a) Gita, 2. 29 : 

&ntivu pyenam veda na caiva kascil. 

Swami Vivekananda's translation : Olliers, hearing 
of It, do not understand. 

(h ) Vi vek a: udiimani, 62 : 

ftprr tr stnfferc'hraqratff: i 
tomAfraid $»reHi 

Na gacchali vina panam vyadhirausadhasabdatah ; 
riua ’puroksunubhavam hruhmasabdairna mucyute. 
A disease does not leave off .if one simply utters 
the name of the medicine, without taking it: 
(similarly) without direct realization one cannot 
be liberated by the mere utterance of the word 
Brahman. 

4 

(< ) Mafuhhrnata : 

t% *fr 5T OTmTOtf i 

Srutena kirn yo na ca dharmamiicarayei. 

If you read the Vedas but do not practise religion, 
of what avail will it be to you? 

5. *What will it avail thee to be engaged 
in profound reasonings concerning the 
Trinity, if thou be void of humility, and art 
thereby displeasing to the Trinity?* (V. 3.) 

Footnote : According to the Christians, God the 
Father, Holy Ghost, and God the .Son arc One in 
three and Three in One. 

6. 'Surely great words do not make a man 
holy and just; but a virtuous life makcih 
him dear to God.* (V. 3.) 

Fool note : Vivekaciiduinani, 58 : 

tfaf fafqi sr % gaft n 

Vagvuik hart sabdajhan sastravyuk hyana k ausalanr, 
vaiduyyam vidusum ladvat hhukiaye na lu nuikiaye. 
Swami Vivekananda's translation : Wonderful 
methods of joining words, rhetorical powers, and 
explaining texts of the books in various ways— 
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these are only for the enjoyment of the learned, 
and not religion. 

7. If thou knewest the whole Bible by 
heart, and the sayings of all the philosophers, 
what would it profit thee without the love 
of God and without grace?*—I Corinthians, 

13. 2. (V. 3.) 

8. * “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity” 
(Ecdes.) except to. love God and Him only 
to serve.’ (V. 3.) 

Footnote : Maniratnanuild : 
aWTWft gT: ftPrawffcCT: II 

Ke santi santu'khilavtlartigalt ; 
upastamohah sivatattvanisthah. 

They alone arc holy men (sadhus) who arc devoid 
of any longing, for worldly objects, free from 
delusion and are devoted to the truth of Shiva. 

9. ‘Call often to mind that proverb, “The 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the car 
filled with hearing.*”—Eccles. I. 8. (V. 5.) 


Footnote ; According to the Christian view, God 
will judge all beings on the last day (the day of 
the dissolution of the world), and will award 
heaven or hell according to the virtues or vices 
of different individuals. 

12. ‘He to whom the Eternal Word speak- 
eth, is delivered from many an opinion.* 
(V. 2.) 

Footnote : This Word is somewhat similar to 
the MBya of the Vedantists. This Itself was mani¬ 
fested in the form of Christ. 

Chapter 5. Of Reading of Holy Scriptures 

13. ‘Truth, not eloquence, is to be sought 
for in Holy Scripture. Each part of the 
Scripture is to be read with the same Spirit 
wherewith it was written.* (V. 1.) 

Footnote : Katha-Upanisad, 1.2.9 : 

5f«TT cw«r t rffr w fa l I 

NaifB tarkena matirapaneyu. 

Swami Vivekananda's translation : Neither is the 
mind to be disturbed by Vain arguments, for it is 
no more a question of argument, it is a question 
of fact. 


10. ‘Endeavour therefore to withdraw thy 
heart from the love of visible things, and to 
turn thyself to the invisible. For they that 
follow their lusts stain their own consciences, 
and lose the grace of God.’ (V. 5.) 

Footnote : Mahdbhdrata, 2. 63. ( Yaytiti- 
gathd) : 

3TT3 *FTO: I 

^PTT II 

Na jatu kamah kumanumupabhogena samyaii ; 
liavifB krfHavartmeva bhuya cvQbhivardhate. 
Swami Vivekananda's translation: Desire is never 
satisfied by the enjoyment of desires, it only- 
increases the more, as fire, when butter is poured 
upon if. 

Chapter 3. Of the Doctrine of Truth 


14. ‘Let not the authority of the writer be 
a stumbling-block, whether he be of great 
or small learning ; but let the love of pure 
truth draw thee to read.* (V. i.) 


Footnote : Laws of Manu, 2. 238 : 


arrester fasrr 



i 


Adadila subham vidyum prayatnaduvarTulapi. 
Swami Vivekananda's translation : Learn supreme 
knowledge with service even from the man of 
lowbirth. 


Chapter 6. Of Inordinate Affections 

15. ‘Whensoever a man desircth anything 
inordinately, he becometh presently dis¬ 
quieted in himself.* (V. 1.) 

Footnote : Gita, 2.67 : 


11. ‘What availeth it to cavil and dispute 
much about dark and hidden things, for 
ignorance of which we shall not be reproved 
at the day of judgement?' (V. 1.) 


crew srat srrpfafrreiwfa ii 

lndriyamm hi caratam yanmano’nuvidhiyate ; 
ttuhisya harati prajiiam vaynrnuvamivambhasi. 
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For, the mind which follows in the wake of the 
wandering senses, carries away his discrimination 
as a wind (carries away from its course) a boat 
on the waters. 

16. The proud and covetous can never 
rest. The poor and humble in spirit dwell 
in the multitude of peace. 

The man that is not yet perfectly dead to 
himself, is quickly tempted and overcome in 
small and trifling things.' (V. 1.) 

Footnote : Gita, 2.62*63 : 

tfS5rrq% ^ fJT: it 

fforrcrt |feirrfrrfspjRqf?r n 

Dhyayato visayanpumsah sangastesupajayate ; 
sangatsanjayate kamah kamat krodhobhijayate. 
Krodhildbhavati sammohah sammohat 

sniff ivibhramah ; 

smrtibhramsad buddhbiasa buddliinasaipraifosyati. 
Thinking of objects, attachment to them is formed 
in a man. From attachment longing, and from 
longing anger grows. From anger comes delusion, 
and from delusion, loss of memory. From loss 
of memory comes the ruin of discrimination, and 
from ruin of discrimination he perishes. 

17. ‘There is then no peace in the heart of 
a carnal man, nor in him that is given to 
outward things, but in the spiritual and 
devout man.’ (V. 2.) 

Footnote : Gita, 2. 60 : 

Urreft Ffa tfraro SWW forfr^RT: I 
sfoqrfa 5rrrpftfjT gTfar qstf ir 

Yatalo hyapi kaunteya puruyasya vipascitah ; 
indriyaiti praniaihtiu harantl prasabham nmnab. 


Hie turbulent senses, O son of Kunti, do violently 
snatch away the mind of even a wise man, striving 
after perfection. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
AND INDIAN 
MYSTICISM—I 


1)R. S. K. C'lIAKRABORTY 


Common be your prayers. Common be your end; 
Common be, your purpose, Common be your 
deliberations; 

Common be your desires. Unified be your hearts; 
United be.your intentions. Perfect be the union 
amongst you. 

Wg-Vrda, 10.191.3-4.) 

Two basic propositions 

Some months ago a few lop executives 
were exchanging at the lunch table notions 
and data on the high standards of living in 
the classical affluent nations and in the 
nouveau riche Arab nations. After a few 
minutes we made an impulsive interjection: 
these countries may have very high standards 
of consumption, but not necessarily high 
standards of living. This abrupt intervention 
did not quite sink into the group. But wc 
consider this paradox to be the key dilemma 
in managing economic development, of 
which process economic enterprises are a 
major instrument. For. India also seems to 
he rather defensive about the very marginal 
improvements in the so-called standard of 
living of its population. 

Many deep and right thinking persons all 
over the world, and certainly most in India, 
have always felt that hurtling up a steep 
consumption curve is a tragic. course to 
take. We suggest the proposition that: 
'High standards of consumption go with tow 
standards of living : There is often a negative 


correlation between the two ; and there is 
hardly any case for regarding them as 
synonymous: Since one of the important 
popular criteria of ‘modernization is the 
achievement of higher standards of consump¬ 
tion, especially amongst the urban elite, we 
have a case for revising the concept of 
modernization in our context. 

‘Living* a life is entirely an interior affair 
and experience. Per capita consumption of 
steel or electricity and similar exterior 
standards delude us into an alley of pre¬ 
carious and fleeting satisfaction. Many 
readers of this article are capable of leading 
a higher standard of life by stripping down 
right at this moment much of the para¬ 
phernalia of high-level consumption pack¬ 
ages. There is no chink in this logic, al¬ 
though it may be there in our courage to 
face it. 

Mysticism is essentially an effort to 
interiorize ourselves. The hallmark of pre¬ 
sent-day civilization appears to be a remorse¬ 
less process of exteriorizing. And this is but 
another side to the process of popularly 
understood modernization. All satisfaction 
is derived from outside my being—whether 
it be colour television or space shuttle or 
job enrichment. Alas ! we do not ever 
talk of mind enrichment. The awesome 
effects of such dependency are very much in 
evidence all around us. We are beginning ‘ 
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to acquire ‘gadgeted* minds ! 

So far as this paper is concerned, our 
readers may be feeling intrigued by these 
preliminary remarks of ours, and by the 
caption of this paper. So we now share with 
them our second proposition : ‘Management 
is decision-making ; decision-making has 
always been, is always, and shall always be 
subjective; the training and purification 
(the word purification, like character, is a 
taboo in management literature ) of the sub¬ 
jective is indispensable for appropriate 
decision-makhig \ the ‘essential insights of 
mysticism are wholly relevant and necessary 
for such decision-making within human 
organizations ; Indian psychological theories 
and principles offer a tremendous scope to 
us to make such insights operational in 
managerial processes.’ 

Our argument is that mysticism is 
practical. It is needed for the practical man- 
of-the-world, be he a manager, a politician 
or a house-holder. For India a mass-scale 
raising of basic consumption standards is 
dependent upon first raising the standard of 
living (inner) of all decision-makers. We 
hear and write so much these days about 
objectivity in decision-making. Much of it 
is pretentious, and very little a reality. In 
this context let us hear what a scientist 
has to say with respect to a held of most 
sophisticated experimentation in sub-atomic 
physics r 

The crucial feature of atomic physics is that the 
human observer is not only necessary' to observe 
the properties of an object, but is necessary even 
to define these properties.... They are only 
meaningful in the context of the object’s inter¬ 
action with the observer.... If the experimental 
arrangement is changed, the properties of the 
observed object will change in turn.... John 
Wheeler sees this involvement of the observer as 
the most important feature of quantum theory and 
’ he has therefore suggested replacing the word 
‘observer’ by the word ‘participator'.! 

<1. Capra. F.; The Tao of Physics (London : 
Fontana/Collins, 1979). pp. 144-145. 


So much for objectivity in the domain 
of physical science itself! Where might we 
stand, then, in relation to human relation¬ 
ships in human organizations, say, in the 
area of performance appraisal—with or with¬ 
out the support of MBO—amongst several 
more? Yet another popular dimension of 
modernization is to assert that there are no 
eternal or absolute values of verities— 
every truth is relative, temporary. To be 
sure, this is a grievous misunderstanding. 
For, in a way this stand opposes the very 
making of objective decisions one is 
espousing. To illustrate, in Bengal and cer¬ 
tain other parts of India giving and receiving 
things with the' left hand are considered to 
be ill-mannered. This is a relative value. But 
not to be envious of my colleagues or neigh¬ 
bour if he succeeds in something on his own 
merit is an absolute value. Our problems in 
decision-making arise because we often Tail 
to maintain an alert sense of discrimination 
between relative and absolute values or 
truths. 

There is immense variety in decision¬ 
making. The decision to decide is probably 
the beginning. And then to decide to think, 
to contemplate, to write, to talk, to plan, to 
execute, to monitor, and so on. Choices 
about ends and means are also embedded 
in all the decision areas just mentioned. What 
arc. the characteristics of good decisions in 
all these spheres? What help can an 
approach towards mysticism render to the 
compliance with these characteristics? 

Before we proceed to the next section, wc 
ought to clarify one major point. The 
journey on the path of mysticism is a long, 
long one. It may be true that mystics of 
the highest order apparently withdraw from 
the world. And even if they might physically 
do so, the true mystics have always been 
great lovers of all living beings. Their 
intense goodwill and prayers for the welfare 
of all vibrate through the atmosphere, al¬ 
though such vibrations are impalpable to 
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our gross minds. But when people like us 
just begin to take only the first steps on this 
path, they come nowhere near such with¬ 
drawal. It is indeed our proposition that we 
shall continue to work in the world where 
we arc—but the efforts in this direction will 
make us better Workers and managers than 
before. As Swami Vivekananda has said, 
if you teach yourself that you are the spirit 
(not just body and mind) then: if you are 
lawyer, you will become a better lawyer; 
if you are a doctor, you will become a 
better doctor; if you are a scientist, you will 
become a better scientist. And to this we 
may very well add: a better manager too. 

The foundations of good decision : 
towards an Indian theory 

If we are honest and humble we shall 
admit the truth brought home to us about 
human mind through this ironic imagery : 
our mind is like a monkey which has drunk 
some intoxicating liquor and is then stung 
by a bee ! And this is the sort of instrument 
we bring to bear on the resolution of 
momentous, as well as mundane issues of 
management—no matter whether they relate 
to the nation or the organization or the 
home. Let us try to still our mind even 
for one minute (and. by the way, that is in 
conformity with the scientific method of 
experimentation), and we shall then see the 
truth of the scathing symbolism just cited. 

Next, we think our mind walks on the 
stilts of reason and intellect—at least we 
often do claim so. How do they fare? Not 
much belter. They are more like a blind 
man leading another blind man through a 
dark road. For, between teasoning and 
acting, between intellect and behaviour, the 
chasm is too often too wide. Cases of exor¬ 
cists themselves being afflicted with the 
fantasies they claim to exorcise others of are 
disquietingly copious around us. Whether 
one calls them change agents or organization 
developers makes no difference. The task of 


the change agent is to lead and demonstrate 
a life, and not merely to don a role for given 
hours in a week, or given stocks in a year. 
A role is often contrived. It degenerates 
many a time into a mask. That is not 
‘living*. Others cannot be inspired to change 
or develop by that process. Changes in 
behaviour—resulting in better decisions— 
stems from the heart. Intellectual saturation 
is neither a complete nor a sure answer—as 
we notice by scanning the daily evidence in 
this sphere. 

Indian thought had long ago sized up 
the intellect and put it into its own place. 
It is ascribed a role no more exalted than 
that of a street cleaner or a policeman. Wc 
need them both, they are essential—but only 
up fo a very limited extent. The working 
of the intellect is like the display of a movie 
film against a screen with the help of a 
powerful beam of light piercing through the 
film. That screen is our mind. The intellect 
the movie film. And the unseen powerful 
beam of light is what Indian psychology 
calls direct apprehension, the ‘super- 
conscious*. or more technically, the Atman, 
the true Self. It is this superconscious beam 
of light which we should all try to tap, and 
mysticism is largely all about that. If the 
film itself is of warped and distorted ma¬ 
terial. and the mind is fickle or soiled, this 
mystic superconscious beam of light fails to 
produce the appropriate effect. 

But, before we expound a little more on 
this theme, it might be better now to attempt 
to put down somewhat precisely a few of the 
requisites for good decision-making 
(especially in the human side of an 
organisation) : 

(«) the self-interest of the manager should 
not hinder a clear perception of the essential 
nature of the problem and its effects on 
others; 

(b) the backward and forward linkages of 
the decision are grasped as much as possible 
—both in space and time; 
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(r) the decision taken leaves the manager 
in a state of healthy mental quiet and 
repose; 

(d) the decision taken creates more of 
unity and harmony in the situation than 
before; 

(e) the decision taken involves the man¬ 
ager more in ‘giving’ of himself to the task, 
than in a calculus of receiving in return. 

Recognized authorities on decision-making 
of problem-solving from the West advise us 
to ‘depersonalize problem-solving’. Thus 
Likert and Likert say : 

This is the ‘depersonalizing’ of differences and 
removing the identification of any one's ego from 
that person’s contribution. This ‘dc-egoizing’ of 
the decision-making process is necessary at every 
step. And, in all situations involving actual or 
potential differences or conflict among the mem¬ 
bers of the group, procedures should be used to 
separate the ego of each member that is, the 
member's sense of personal worth, from the 
member's contribution.... In this way, ego 
forces do not stimulate conflict among members. 
Instead, each member's desire to achieve and 
maintain a sense of personal worth is harnessed 
to .the efforts of the entire group at each stage 
and to its final decisions and goals (somewhat 
contradictory to the previous sentence!). 2 

And they also suggest some steps for the 
leader to dc-emphasize status : 

1. Avoid displaying authority and status by never 
showing impatience.... 

2. Accept more blame than may be warranted for 
any failure or mistake. 

3. Be generous in giving credit to others- 

4. Share with the group all relevant information. 

5. Be humble in the group’s problem-solving 
discussions.... 

6. Encourage the group to evaluate solutions pro¬ 
posed by .you with a more critical eye.... 

We are happily tempted to infer that with 
advancing age Rensis Likert may have been 
. moving towards a mystic understanding of 

. *• Likert, R. and Likert. Jane, New Ways of 
Managing Conflict (New York : McGraw Hill. 
1976), pp. 160-161. 


the decision-making process—although un¬ 
knowingly perhaps. And they may not even 
relish this inference of ours. But we must 
add that in this appeal to de-egoize and 
de-emphasize status the authors have not 
been able to catch hold of the key. The 
extremely rigorous psychological training 
and transformation required for de-egoizing 
(ego = aham in Sanskrit) is nowhere con¬ 
veyed through these appeals to intellect and 
reason. The tackling of the false ego, T, 
associated with mind and body, which is 
the source of all conflict, has been done 
most comprehensively in Indian mysticism 
especially yoga psychology. 2 Western 
psychology, in the shape of formal literature, 
has very little to offer in this important 
dimension. We hope to convey something 
of such insights later on. . , 

Much of what Likert and Likert exhort 
leaders to do has no basis at all until we 
shed our concept of the intellect being 
supreme, and begin to recognize the essen¬ 
tials of human decision-making in a direct, 
matter-of-fact manner just mentioned above. 
Thus, much is made of data-based decisions, 
supported by management information sys¬ 
tem using sophisticated computers. But are 
not the data recorded, data screened and 
data fed into models and computers always 
getting filtered in the first place through men 
and women, at various points in the 
organization? And then, when we made 
use of the results from the models or the 
computers, are we not once again applying 
our personal filters, that is, our ego- 
dominated vision? 

The Indian theory would, therefore, be 
more practical in never asking us to deper¬ 
sonalize decisions or problems—which is a 
sheer impossibility. Instead, it would beckon 
us to make the filter itself clean, the screen 
itself white and stable. The kind of desid- 

3. For a very compact and intellectual pres¬ 
entation on the theme see Dasgupta, S. N., Hindu 
Mysticism (Delhi : Motilal Banarsidas, 1976). 
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erata suggested above for good decision* 
making may be seen in live play only if we 
first believe in the tangibleness of supercon¬ 
scious insight, and then try to systematic¬ 
ally practise its attainment. We may argue 
for this because, since independence, India 
has succeeded in accumulating the third or 
fourth largest pool of high-powered tech¬ 
nical/intellectual manpower in the world. 
And yet, with all this vast reservoir, we 
seem to be in no sight of redeeming even 
our basic material pledges to our own peo¬ 
ple. Perhaps intellect has so far not per¬ 
formed even its rudimentary task of street 
cleaning for us. 

The Indian epics and mythology are 
replete with stories of sages, kings, gods, 
and even demons sitting in contemplation or 
penance or meditation to acquire power, 
kowledge. weapons and so on. For instance, 
when Visriu incarnated himself as Vamana 
we find that the proud king Bali’s guru, 
Sukracarya, goes into meditation to discover 
who truly Vamana was—the little dwarf 
who was demanding of the king merely as 
much land as would be spanned by the 
former's three footsteps. And out of his 
meditation the Guru emerges with a true 
assessment of the dwarf—an incarnation of 
Visnu himself—and advises Bali not to com- 
mit to gifting away the small, deceptively 
trifling bit of land asked for. The proud 
king would not listen, and then he had to 
end up by giving away all the ‘three worlds'. 
Stories, such as these are not mere childish 
and fanciful concoctions for folk consump¬ 
tion. They contain the essence of the Indian 
psychological theory that all power and 
knowledge is lodged within us —the ‘super¬ 
conscious*. Divine power is within us, it 
only awaits awakening from torpor by sys¬ 
tematic and rigorous discipline, and honest 
and humble prayers (again a word which is 
intellectually unfashionable). For instance, we 
can visualize the Works Manager of a multi¬ 
union plant on the eve of fresh negotiations. 


or a boss with five subordinates to appraise 
or reward at the year-end, to go into 
meditation in the early hours of the morning, 
seeking the direct apprehending power of 
the superconscious to aid his reasoning and 
intellectual faculties. This is no super¬ 
stition, no weakness. It is scientifically 
tested truth. 

Let us hear a bit what Arnold Toynbee 
conveys on this issue (although it appears 
to us that he is erroneously using the ex¬ 
pression ‘sub-conscious* for what he really 
wants to mean the ‘super-conscious*) as 
recently as in 1976 : 

The subconscious is the source of intuitions that 
can inspire rational thought, but that cannot be 
reached by the mind so long as the mind is con¬ 
fining its activity to the conscious level: 

1 agree that discovery and exploration of the sub¬ 
conscious depths of the psyche, which, in the 
West, started only as recently as Freud's generation, 
was anticipated in India at least ... 2400 years 
earlier than Freud. The modern Western attempt 
to explore and master the subconscious has not 
yet progressed beyond a naive and crude early 
state. 4 

In fact, we could even argue that the 
notion of the superconscious, transcending 
the subconscious and the conscious (in a 
sort of three-tier hierarchy), is still outside 
the scope of Western psychological thought- 
frame. 

Here is a more trenchant piece of com¬ 
ment from Pitrim Sorokin, a renowned 
Harvard professor of Sociology : 

... Freudianism, indeed, is one of the most 
insidious products of our decadent sensatc culture. 
A certain disillusioned Freudian rightly declared 
that 'Freudian theory is itself a disease’.... S 

And we think that in his following obser¬ 
vations he demonstrates a clearer grasp 

4 * Toynbee, Arnold and Ikeda, D., Choose 
Life — A Dialogue (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1976), pp. 26*27. 

Sorokin, P. A., The Reconstruction of 
Humanity (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1960). p. 173. 
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than Toynbee about the meaning of super¬ 
conscious and related issues : 

Blinded by its materialistic, mechanistic, and 
empirical bias respecting anything 'superconscious', 
spiritual, or religious this pseudo science largely 
disregarded the techniques of Lao Tsc and Buddha, 
Christ and Saint Paul, Saint Francis of Assissi and 
Ramakrishna. the yogis and ascetics, the mystics, the 
founders of monastic orders, and other eminent 
altruists and moral educators. In comparison with 
the altruising of millions which these achieved, 
all the 'socialization' accomplished by scientific 
educators counts for little ... 

The methods and techniques of the yoga, par¬ 
ticularly those of the Raja-Yoga as a technical part 
of the yoga ... these systems contain in them¬ 
selves nearly all the sound techniques of modern 
psychoanalysis, psychotherapy, psychodrama, moral 
education and education of character ... 8 

All sobering thoughts indeed for managers, 
change-agents, and management educators! 
There is hardly any reason to rouse our con¬ 
fidence in this field of managerial literature 
and endeavour even after thirty-five years 
from the time when Sorokin spoke thus. As 
our readers would have seen, Toynbee too 
expressed similar views thirty years later. 

Writing on the theme of oriental mystico- 
yogic methodology, F. S. C. Northrop had 
this to say in 1962 : 

It is a straightforward matter of experimentation 
as to whether or not it is possible to eliminate 
all differentiation from the totality of immediately 
apprehended fact, and whether anything positive 
remains when this is done. • 

_Not until all these differentiations arc elim¬ 
inated docs the crucial experiment give a decision 
with respect to the question it is devised to answer. 
Westerners as well as Orientals who have per¬ 
formed this experiment report that the outcome is 
precisely what the Oriental philosophical and 
religious 'doctrines maintain ... 7 

A tangible, luminous, overwhelming certi¬ 
tude about the decision or problem put 

®- ibid., pp. 186-188. 

7. Northrop, F. S. C., The Meeting of East 
and West (New York ; Macmillan, 1962), pp. 369- 
370, 


through such experiment. Going back to our 
tormented Works Manager or the high- 
strung appraising boss, the lesson obviously 
is that it is no way to enlighten oneself and 
seek release from tension by going beyond 
midnight on drinking bouts and garrulous 
parties. The answer rather lies in slowly 
interiorizing the exteriorized and many- 
splintered mind, to receive an insight into 
the integral totality—to rise up as it were 
from the profusely confusing and cacophonic 
tumult of each situation—and to try to 
reach a decision with a serene and poised 
mind. 

It is somewhat painful for us, as wc quote 
Western authors on such issues, to restrain 
ourselves from citing the names of authentic 
Indian writers on the same themes because, 
for one thing, we still accept more readtly 
what Westerners say about us and, for an¬ 
other, the kind of Indian thinkers and 
writers we have in mind are an anathema 
to our modern readers. But again, even in 
accepting Western writings we today seem 
to be taking in predominantly one type of 
potions, namely, those which spring from 
superficial, irreverent, and at times moti¬ 
vated interpretations of Indian culture and 
psychology. One such typical example is a 
book by Spratt on the Hindu personality. 8 
Herein he advances the thesis—inspired by 
Freudian psychology—that all the mystics 
and yogis are super-narcissists, having fallen 
into utter self-love, seeking their personal 
salvation only. He squeezes all Indian 
models of man—from Rama to Gandhi— 
into the pigeonhole of narcissists. And we 
find echoes of such analysis in much more 
recent writings by Indians too. For example, 
in one recent and otherwise penetrating 
analysis occur the following comments : 

The unambiguous rightness and righteousness of 
the eldest male child is drilled into almost every 
Indian child's head through extolling the virtues 

Spratt, P.. Hindu Culture and Personality, 
Manaklala. Bomba v. 
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of Rima who made a mess of his personal life..., 
of Yudhi$thira who behaved like an unmitigated 
ass..., (of) Bhl$ma (who) gave up his option of 
leading the family and making a life for him¬ 
self. ... 9 

How abysmally pitiful it is to see such 
epic, multi-dimensional, comprehensive 
characters, who have symbolized all that is 
best in Indian—nay Universal—culture, con¬ 
temptuously dismissed in such capsule 
language. Rather, a detailed study of each 
of these characters will produce practical 
guidelines for today’s social environment by 
the scores. Let us hear how the poet VySsa. 
through the words of Kr§na offers an assess¬ 
ment of BhTsma to his disconsolate mother 
Gangs when the son had shuffled off his 
mortal coils : 

Your son Devavrata became BhJ$ma or the man 
of extraordinary deeds. His career on earth has 
been exemplary. Dharma found its explanation 
in him. As a character he was superb. He utilized 
his divine powers fbr the service of the wicked 
and thereby proved to the world that it was not 
possible for Bht$ma even to protect the bad. 
Tacitly he hastened the destruction of the wicked. 
His self-sacrifice went to its zenith in this respect. 
He bequeathed his wisdom to the posterity. Above 
all he enthroned the virtuous. There i* no parallel 
to Bhfyna on earth or heaven.to 

How true it is that we see in someone 
or something what we want to or are pre¬ 
disposed to see ! And how true again that 
we all judge others by our own standards, 
revealed unmistakably in the aspersion cast 
on BhTsma because he did not make a life 
for himself. Yet we do not cease to vaunt 
our objective thinking and assessment. Do 
we really claim that our modern family 
lives are the epitomes of ideal harmonious 

Chattopadhyaya, G. P., ‘Immature Depend¬ 
ency—The problem of Indian Personality’, in 
Research Gaps in Management in the Indian 
Environment (eds. A, K. Chaudhuri et. at), Indian 
Institute of Management, Calcutta, 1980. p. 206. 

to. MahdbHarata, Anus&sana-parva, 


living and social responsibility? And when 
we revel in reviling and becoming icono¬ 
clasts, what alternative models can we con¬ 
ceive and put up as substitutes to hold the 
country’s psychological mainspring intact? 
Until we can do so, we seem to serve no 
purpose by putting forth spicy and profane 
interpretations of characters conceived by 
poets or seers who were endowed with 
superconscious wisdom, and were impelled 
by celestial compassion to achieve that. 
They did not have an iota of personal, 
selfish, worldly goals to attain for them¬ 
selves, unlike the royalty-seeking and publi¬ 
city-hunting writers like us. And most of 
them did not even care to leave behind 
their names as reyealers of such profound 
truths. 

There is a well-accepted psychological 
tenet which says that each child, each 
individual, has a unique psyche or bent of 
mind. So, his or her education and training 
should follow that bent for best and effec¬ 
tive growth. There is an unassailable case 
for using this principle for national develop¬ 
ment also. There is a definite, millenia-long, 
enduring bent of the Indian psyche : the 
religious, or spiritual or mystical bent. And 
people like us with puny intellects and ‘out- 
sights* only, should have the courage to ac¬ 
cept this verdict from those who have caught 
the keynote of Indian psyche from a plane of 
altruistic, superconscious ‘insight*. For, our 
mind and comprehension do not normally 
extend beyond a few decades or at the most 
a century or two. And then again, in these 
days of proliferating specialization we are 
knowing—even intellectually—only very 
minute fragments of the world and our lives. 
So, let the time-tested and richly corrob¬ 
orated diagnosis about the basic psyche of 
the Indians be accepted by us as given. 
(If we can take Mclellandian*i or Freudian 

Mc'elland, D. C., The Achieving Society 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1961). 
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or Sprattsian 13 or Carstairian 13 , or Bene- 
dictian 1 * diagnoses; we see no reasons why 
the diagnoses reached by Sorokins. North- 
rops. Capras and Toynbee, and above all, 
those reached by our own seers—who liter¬ 
ally ‘saw’ truth—-cannot be taken as authen¬ 
tic.) And such seers include a long list of 
kings and rulers who had themselves dis¬ 
covered as well as practised such mystic 
insights for and through secular work of all 
variety. Herein lies our greatest hope for 
the decades to come: the models of man to 
charge us with the conviction that secular, 

!*• Spratt, op. cit. 

<13. Carstairs, G. M., The Twice Born (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1961). 

■14. Benedict, Ruth, The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword (Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 1946). 


worldly life—economic development or 
management included—and mystic life can, 
nay must be, blended. This is India's unique 
framework of thought. And it is such a 
framework which lay behind the material 
affluence of ancient and medieval India, 
which caused greedy hordes of foreign 
marauders to pillage and plunder here for 
tens of centuries. There is absolutely no 
reason to wait for a stamp of clearance 
from messiahs from beyond the Indian 
shores for picking up this approach and to 
begin operationalizing it. We are in urgent 
need of help from this source for the very 
economic and social goals we have set for 
ourselves. 

{To be continued) 
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THE ASCENT OF SELF : by B. N. Pari moo. 
Published by Motilal Banarasidas, Bungalow 
Road, Jawahar Nagar. Delhi 110007. 1978. Pp. 
xxxii+217. Rs. 50. 

The great saint and poetess of Kashmir Lallcsh- 
wari or Lalla Yogeshwari, affectionately called Lai 
Ded, lived in the 14th century A.D. Tradition 
says that she was the contemporary of Sayyed 
Ali Hamadani, popularly known as Shah Hamdan 
Saheb. Sheikh Nur-ud-Din alias Nunda Rishi. 
a great Muslim saint (born 1377 A.D.) also lived 
during the same period, and held Lalla in rever¬ 
ence. The sublime mystical poetry of Lai Ded 
exists in the form of innumerable didactic stanzas 
called Vakhs, composed in an old form of the 
Kashmiri language. These have come down to 
us through oral tradition and not in the form of 
a manuscript. It is, therefore, probable that what 
we now have as Lalla-Vakhs may not be in the 
exact form in which they were uttered. It is the 
metrical form of the Vakhs and particularly the 
reverence for the Yogeshwari that have preserved 
these sayings, which contain a great many archaic 
expressions, to this day. Learned Kashmiri Pandits 
have these at their finger-tips and Kashmiri people 
in general, both Hindus and Muslims, recite them 
with love and respect. 


It was mainly owing to the efforts of Sir George 
Grierson, who first compiled a number of these 
Vakhs in 1914 A.D. with the help of his friend 
and assistant M. M. Mukund Rama Sastri (who 
had noted down the Vakhs from a dictation 
given by a very old Brahmin named Dharmadasa 
Darvcsh of Gush village near Sarada) that the 
immortal wisdom nf Lai Ded started attracting 
the scholarly world. Later there arose other 
records, but all differ from one another in con¬ 
tent as well as number. 

What we now knew of the personal life of Lai 
Ded is all from the numerous stories about her 
current in Kashmir valley. She was the very 
personification of patience and penance which 
qualities she displayed when she had to live under 
the cruel treatment of her step-mothcr-in-law. 
After meeting a famous Kashmiri Saiva saint. 
Seda Rnye, she got her first spiritual awakening. 
It is difficult for one to trace the course of her 
spiritual development as it is purely personal. 
She sang and danced in half-nude condition. Those 
who refute this condition of a Siddha Yogi are 
perhaps unaware of the nature of divine ecstasy. 
About such an evolved soul, Snmad Bhdgavatam 
(t 1.13.361 says: ‘The perfected man is not aware 
of the doings of his own body, a perishable thing. 
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though it brought him to the knowledge of the 
Self; he does not notice whether it remains seated 
or has got up, whether by chance it has gone 
out or come back, any more than the man who is 
dead drunk thinks of the cloth he had wound 
round his loins. As for the body, it continues 
to live by the decree of destiny as long as the 
karma that brought it into being is operative.' 
This was true of Lalia Yogeshwari. 

Prof. B. N. Parimoo has made a laudable 
attempt, in the book under review, to trace the 
spiritual evolution of Lai Dcd, the path of the 
ascent of her self, in the Vakhs by rearranging 
them in a sequential order. Not only this, but 
he has also tried .through painstaking scholarship 
to do' a careful sifting of the Vakhs which have 
been mixed up with the shrukhs of Nunda Rishi. This 
is a commendable beginning. But any speculation 
about the evolution of Seif is futile without the 
practical knowledge is accordance with the spiritual 
tradition of the saint. The learned professor has 
classified the Vakhs under different headings 
which give biographical continuity to the work. 
Translation of the verses is lucid. The verses 
have been given in Devanagari script as Well as 
in Roman script. Satisfactory attempt has been 
made to explain the esoteric meanings. Each 
verse quoted Is accompanied by an elaborate com¬ 
mentary which often includes quotations from 
diverse sources. A lengthy Introduction sum¬ 
marizes Lai Ded’s experiences and teachings. In 
it the author says, ‘Spiritual attainment boils down 
to a two-fold process : firstly, discovering one's 
own self.... Secondly, yoga is perfected when 
the individual self is recognized as the Universal 
Self.... * Again, 'Concentrating on the pratjava 
at the nabhi-padma is a means to build a bridge 
to sahasriira'. Such flashes of ideas arc found 
throughout the book. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for the 
excellent printing and getup of the hook. 

JANAKINATII KaUI. ‘KaMAI.’ 

Srinagar. Kashmir 

SIVA SUTRAS (The Yoga of Supreme Identity): 
translated and edited hy Jaidfva Singh. Published 
by Motilal Banarasidas. Bungalow Road, Jawahar 
Nagar, Delhi 110007. 1079. Pp. 42 + 278. Rs. 45 
(paper); Rs. 60 (cloth). 

The literature of the Trika. as the school of 
Kashmir saivism is known, falls into three cat¬ 
egories : (1) the Agama S3stra, (2) the Spanda 
Sggtra, and (3) the Pratyabhijna Sastra. Of these 
the first one provides the foundation for-the whole 


system. The most important Agama is the Siva- 
Sutra. 

SaivSgama is regarded as having high antiquity. 
Indeed, the spiritual .truths iof it have eternal 
existence like those of the Vedas. There are a 
number of Tantras (like Malimvijaya, Rudra- 
Yamala, etc.) belonging to this £astra, and most 
of these had existed long before the appearance 
of Trika. These mostly taught a dualistic doctrine. 
To stop the spread of dualistic teaching and to 
show that the highest form of Saivagama was 
Idealistic Monism Lord Siva Himself, it is believed, 
revealed the Siva-S&tras. Kashmir Saivism, as dis¬ 
tinguished from other forms of Saivism known 
and still practised in different parts of India, is 
to be ‘ traced to these Siva-Sutras. which are 
believed to be a revelation and not a composition, 
being taught by Siva to Vasugupta in a dream 
or in some other mystic way. Saivism, in its 
Trika form, thus re-appeared in Kashmir in the 
ninth century A.D.. which i? the date of Vasu¬ 
gupta. 

Kscmaraja, a disciple of the illustrious Saiva 
master Abhinavagupta, wrote the commentary 
called Vimarsini on the Siva-Sutras in the eleventh 
century A.D. Another commentary called Siva- 
Sutra-Vftti is obviously an extract from this 
Vimarsim. Bhatta Bhaskara wrote his Vartika 
to the Siva-SQtras about the same time. Then, 
Varadaraja. who flourished in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century A.D. wrote another Vartika t-.» 
the Sutras, entirely in the light of the interpretation 
given to these by Kscmaraja in his Vimarsini. He 
also put his faith in the traditional history of 
the origin of the Siva-Sutras that these were 
revealed to Vasugupta by Lord Siva and were 
found by the sage inscribed on a boulder called 
‘Shankara Pal' in the vicinity of Harwan village 
at the foot of Mahadcva Giri in Kashmir. Al¬ 
though K$emaraja and Bhatta Bhaskara lay claim 
to one common source, yet they differ from each 
other in their views as to the meaning of the 
Sfltras. K$emaraja speaks of the Sutras as the 
Sivopani$ad-Samgraha, in the very outset of his 
commentary. 

Jaidev Singh has done a laudable service to 
spiritual seekers in translating the Vimarsini of 
K$emaraja into English language along with the 
original SQtras. The book, in original Sanskrit, 
was first published in 1911 by the Archaeological 
and Research Department. Srinagar, Kashmir, as 
the opening volume of the Kashmir Series of 
Texts and Studies. The same work, translated into 
English by P. T. Srinivas Iyengar and reprinted 
from Indian Thought. Allahabad, 1912, has been 
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quoted by Sir George Grierson in his Lalla 
VSkyani or the Wise Sayings of Lal-Ded, pub¬ 
lished in London in 1920. 

This book of aphorisms is a treatise meant to 
show man a practical way of realising through 
experience the identity of the individual self with 
the Supreme Self, and not a philosophical dis¬ 
sertation. The central theme of Siva-Sutras is the 
experience of PQrnahania —Infinite I-conscious- 
ness—at the spiritual plane. The practical nature 
of the work is indicated by its division into three 
upByas or means. The metaphysical structure of 
the Trika system has been squeezed into these 
three compartments. In the first section entitled 
Sambhavopaya, the direct and effortless way of 
realization is expounded. In the second section, 
SSktopaya, emphasis is on knowledge and the 
power of Mantra. In the third section. A navopaya, 
the emphasis is on kriya or activity which includes 
worship, control of prana, etc. The whole range 
and scope of Siva-Sutras may be understood from 
three sutras which provide the key to the entire 
work. These key sutras arc : caitanyam dtnta 
(1.1.), cittam mantrah (2.1.), sariram havih (2.8.). 


Since the learned translator has studied the 
book in original with the help of his respected 
preceptor, Swami Lakshman Joo, practically the 
sole surviving exponent of the system in Kashmir, 
the authenticity and accuracy of the tradition can¬ 
not be doubted. The detailed notes given by 
Jaidev Singh show that he has sincerely imbibed 
the spirit of the teachings and has been able to 
express it lucidly. The elaborate introduction to 
the book throws a flood of light on the yoga of 
Supreme Identity. This is followed by a summary 
of the contents of the Sutras, which serves as a 
general guide to the reader. Each Sutra is given 
in Roman script along with Dcvanagari. Notes 
and exposition added to this work of translation 
could have well been compressed into footnotes 
to furnish a labouring scholar with ready refer¬ 
ence. The glossary of technical terms has added 
to the value of the book. The whole work has 
been executed with meticulous care. The pub¬ 
lishers have maintained their high standard in the 
printing and getup of this book. 

Janakinatii Kaul *Kamal‘ 
Srinagar. Kashmir 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, SINGAPORE 
Report for 1980 

This centre was started in 1928 with a view 
to rendering service to the people of the region. 
The main establishment consisting of the Mission 
office, the Ramakrishna temple and Boys' Home 
is situated at 179 Bartley Road, Singapore. 

Spiritual and cultural activities : * Besides carry¬ 
ing on daily worship in the temple, Ramanama 
kirtan was held on every ekadasi day. Birthdays 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi. Swami 
Vivekananda, Rama, Krishna, Shankara. Guru 
Nanak, Jesus, Mohamcd and other prophets were 
celebrated with special puja. discourses, devotional 
songs, etc. Weekly spiritual classes were conducted 
and a few lectures were delivered in the Singapore 
city. Interviews were given to earnest spiritual 
seekers. 


Educational activities : The Sarada Devi Tamil 
School run with only 16 pupils was dosed. The 
night class for adults was continued with an en¬ 
rolment of 14 students. The Ashrama library- 
made available to the readers, bonks on religion, 
philosophy, literature, etc. and the reading-room 
received number of periodicals, journals and news¬ 
papers. Total number of books was 5,416. The 
book sales department of the centre made avail¬ 
able on sale the Ramakmhna-Vivckananda- 
Vcdanta literature. 

Boys' Home : The boys’ home shelters boys 
from poor families unable to support the children 
or provide suitable environment for their education. 
The boys were provided wholesome food and 
facilities for study, games, singing and participation 
in prayer and worship, etc. There were 51 boys 
during the year. The home has a children's 
library, for the use of the boys. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Need For A Mass Literacy Drive 

It is estimated that nearly 800 million people in the world are still unable 
to read and write. Many developing countries have launched mass campaigns 
for the eradication of illiteracy. Cuba achieved 100% literacy in the early 60’s. 
China appears to have reduced illiteracy from about 85% in 1949 to 20% at 
present. The most noteworthy effort is that of Brazil which, through its giant 
Mobral programme, is carrying basic education to five or six million adults on 
an annual basis. 

What does literacy mean? In many Indian villages a person who can sign 
his name is regarded as literate enough ! Literacy does not mean the bare ability 
to read and write a few words. What it really means is the ability to acquire 
knowledge or skill through the written word. This is the functional concept 
of literacy contained in the UNESCO definition: ‘A person is literate when he 
has acquired the essential knowledge and skills which enable him to engage 
in all those activities in which literacy is required for effective functioning in his 
group and community.’ As a functional concept, literacy is directly linked to a 
country’s development—social and economic. Nevertheless, sufficient stress has 
not yet been given to a mass literacy drive in India, even though the country has 
the needed organizational resources for it. 

This is clear from the failure of the National Adult Education Programme 
(NAEP). This ambitious scheme when launched in 1978, was expected to cover 
within five years the entire illiterate population in the 15-35 age group, estimated 
to be 100 million strong. It had three objectives. The first one, literacy, was 
defined as the ability to read, write and do simple sums. The second one, 
functional literacy, meant improvement of the skills and capabilities of an 
individual. The third objective, awareness, meant the creation of a sense of 
social enlightenment. According to a report of the review committee headed 
by Dr. D. S. Kothari, the NAEP has not made much headway in realizing the first 
objective, while it has not even touched the other two. 

The review committee has recommended, in the place of the existing system 
of 10-month courses, a programme of three years to be carried out in three stages. 
But the Indian Adult Education Association (IAEA) feels that both these systems 
are impractical. It urges short-duration courses of just three months for acquiring 
basic literacy, which means getting to know the alphabet. 

Studies on the Experimental World Literacy Programme launched by the 
UNESCO in 1966-74 have Tevealed that literacy has profound psychological, socio¬ 
logical and economic effects on society. These studies have also shown that if literacy 
projects are to succeed, it is essential to bring about a ’literacy supportive 
environment*, that is, an environmet which will help motivate the adult to become 
literate and, secondly, enable him to retain and use his new-found literacy skills 
when the programme ends. But the most significant finding is the importance 
of the political element. Without the political will, attempts to solve mass 
illiteracy will not succeed. And this is precisely what is lacking in India today. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

4 Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 




m m trefkfa: qrfr 715 famcft 

wstt ^ ITT flcT^rfa xT | 
wTa itysrm 

fWT^Ffr ftpuifftfil II 
IR 3*ftfe'TT cPTt 
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I fM fft*€ TT^ f^ r < T *l H Tf fa - 
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1. Salutations to the Eye 1 ) of Varuna 
and Mitra! Let us offer [all our actions 
as] a sacrifice (flam) to the great God 
who sees far, whose birth is divine, who 
reveals fall things]. Let us sing praise to 
Surya, the son of heaven. 

Rg-Veda 10.37.1. 

2. May the word of Truth protect me 
everywhere! 2 It is Truth that supports 
heaven and earth, days and nights. The 
whole universe vibrates in Truth. The 
flow of rivers and the rise of the sun follow 
Truth. 3 

Qg-Veda 10.37.2. 

3. O Surya, with that light with which 
you dispel darkness, with that light with 
which you impel every moving thing, 
remove from us poverty ( anira ), neglect of 
oblation ( anahuti ), illness ( amiva ) and evil 
dreams. 

Rg-Veda 10.37.4. 


* A beautiful hymn in the form of a prayer to the Sun. To the Vcdic people the 
Sun was not a mere astronomical body. They looked upon SQrya as the source of life, 
energy, food; the creator of the universe; the inspirer of noble thoughts; and the 
impeller of all actions. In the Upani$ads the Sun becomes a symbol of VirSj. The goal 
of life is to attain the union of the individual Self with the Cosmic Self (Hiranyagarbha) 
who indwells in the solar orb. This prayer has both personal and cosmic dimensions. 
It is not a mere request for material benefits, but a fervent wish to live in accordance with 
universal Truth. 

1. The 'eye' means the witnessing self, the indwelling consciousness. 

2. Truth alone can protect us in all situations, not falsehood. 

3. What is truth ? The natural order of things, the great laws of the universe. 
The Vcdic sages made no distinction between physical laws and moral laws, as modern 
people do. All laws, to them, were expressions of one' universal order called ftam. 
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It is not enough to spend one or two 
hours a day in meditation. Meditative life 
should become natural and continuous. How 
’ to make it so is the theme of this month's 

EDITORIAL. 

Every religion has two aspects. One is 
the essential aspect consisting of its funda¬ 
mental faith and view of reality. The other 
is the existential aspect consisting of 
external forms like rites and institutions. 
THE EXISTENTIAL CHARACTER OF HINDUISM 
is a brief discussion o€ the part played by 
rites and social traditions in Hinduism. Its 
author Dr. Sri Prakash Dubey M.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., is Reader in the Department of Post¬ 
graduate Studies and Research in Philos¬ 
ophy, University of Jabalpur, and Joint 
Secretary, Indian Philosophical Congress. 

The life of Nag Mahashay, one of the 
greatest lay disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, 
was a blazing fire of purity, renunciation 


and spirituality. The reader can see some¬ 
thing of this fire in the inspiring article 
nag mahashay by Swami Chetanananda, 
Head of the Vedanta Society of St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 

In the second instalment of business 

MANAGEMENT AND INDIAN MYSTICISM Dr. 

S. K. Chakraborty M.Com., A.I.C.W.A., 
Ph.D., contends that right decision making 
in the various departments of industrial 
management needs maturity of character, 
moral stamina and spiritual outlook. He 
offers some useful suggestions to business 
executives for the attainment of these quali¬ 
ties. The author who holds a doctorate 
from the University of Liverpool has con¬ 
siderable post-graduate teaching experience 
in Indian and British universities and is at 
present a professor in the Indian Institute 
of Management, Calcutta. 


MEDITATION AND SPONTANEITY 

(EDITORIAL) 


Continuity and spontaneity 

Meditative life will become a life of joy, 
blessedness and fulfilment only when it 
becomes sahaja, natural. Naturalness 
implies two things: continuity and spon¬ 
taneity. 

A natural life is a mode of living which 
is continuous, and it is continuous because 
it has become a part of your nature. It 
is not enough to meditate one or two hours 
a day. What is equally important, if not 
more so, is to maintain the meditative 
awareness throughout the day, all through 
your life. Spiritual life is the transform¬ 
ation of consciousness. It will take a very 


long time to effect this transformation 
through meditation if you devote only one 
or two hours a day to it. If the rest of 
the day is spent in an unrecollected, rest¬ 
less, careless and mechanical way, it may 
cancel out the effects of meditation. Medi¬ 
tation becomes a powerful and quick means 
of transformation of consciousness only 
when the meditative awareness is made 
continuous, that is, when all your thoughts 
and actions are supported by an interior 
calmness and self-awareness. 

Continuity of meditative awareness can 
be maintained only when meditative life 
has become spontaneous, effortless. Many 
of you may have read the little book The 
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Practice of the-Presence of God. In it the 
great 17th-century French mystic Brother 
Lawrence exhorts us to maintain constant 
remembrance of God. Many Indian saints 
too have taught the same thing. Apparently 
it looks like a simple and easy technique. 
But in actual practice nothing could be 
more difficult. If through sheer will power 
one tries to impose such a continuous 
remembrance upon the mind, the result 
will be a great strain which few people can 
withstand for long. Regarding this point 
it is worth citing an observation made by 
the famous Cistercian monk Thomas Mer¬ 
ton who was mainly responsible for the 
recent renewal of contemplative life in the 
Catholic Church. 

The English Benedictine monk Dom Sebastian 
Moore in a book called God is a New Language 
frankly discusses what he calls a ‘catholic neur¬ 
osis'. ‘The effect of being continually exposed to 
the truth which is doing one no good, is distress¬ 
ing to the soul. There can even result a kind of 
unbelief, an exhaustion of the spirit, which is all 
the worse for being partly unconscious.’ 

Now let's make a distinction here. Does he 
mean continuously exposed to an ideal which is 
held up before us and which, we feel, is doing us 
no good? An occupational disease of con- 
templativcs consists in this unconscious con¬ 
viction that we are in the presence of wonderful 
spiritual values which aren’t reaching us. Some¬ 
how we are failing them, we are never quite 
measuring up.... 

So, therefore, I would say that it is very im¬ 
portant in the contemplative life not to over¬ 
emphasize contemplation. If wc constantly over¬ 
emphasize those things to which access is inevi¬ 
tably quite rare, we overlook the ordinary 
authentic real experiences of everyday life. Dom 
Sebastian points out that if all ordinary diffi¬ 
culties are always faced on the highest religious 
level, as crucial problems of faith and morals, we 
are never able to get to grips with them on our 
own personal level.! 

The troth is that the presence of God is 
not something to be ‘practised'. It is a 

1. Thomas Merton, Contemplation in a World 
yf Action (New York: Doubleday Image Book, 
1972). 


spontaneous experience which, when it 
comes, stays with you all through and. 
even if you want to forget it, you cannot. 
The advice of Brother Lawrence to prac¬ 
tise the constant presence of God is really 
an advice to maintain a constant meditative 
awareness. This becomes an effortless, 
creative and joyful exercise only when 
meditation itself has become natural and 
spontaneous. 

What is the meaning of spontaneity? 
Everything we do effortlessly is not necess¬ 
arily a spontaneous action. Through 
practice type-writing, cycling, piano recital 
and similar activities become effortless, but 
they belong to what scientists call condi¬ 
tioned reflexes. Spontaneity is the very 
opposite of conditioning. It is the total re¬ 
sponse of the whole personality uncondi¬ 
tioned by previous experiences. The sense 
of wonder that a butterfly evokes in a child, 
the spell-binding effect of a glorious sunset, 
or the compassion one feels for suffering 
people is a spontaneous response involving 
the whole personality. There is a higher, 
but much rarer, type of spontaneous experi¬ 
ence classified under ‘nature mysticism*. 
Some people, especially adolescents and 
artists, occasionally get into a spontaneous 
state. of alertness. With your eyes wide 
open you suddenly find yourself in the grip 
of a mysterious stillness of silence in which 
trees, houses, grass, people, hills, roads, sky. 
clouds—all appear to be intensely vivid, real, 
filled with an ethereal living Presence. You 
feel you are an inseparable part of a larger 
life of which the whole world is only a pic¬ 
torial representation. The past and the 
future are blotted out, time comes to a 
standstill, and you. exist in an endless pre¬ 
sent. You desire nothing, you plan noth¬ 
ing, you are filled with the lambent beauty 
and peace of pure existence. Existence itself 
becomes a joy. Such experiences come to 
many people, but few have the heart of a 
William Wordsworth, a Richard Jefferies or 
a John Muir (the American naturalist) to 
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understand them. The Zen masters, how¬ 
ever, recognized the significance of such 
experiences and tried to convert them into 
a first stepping stone to higher spiritual 
experiences. Through the tea ceremony, 
sand garden and other customs ‘nature 
mysticism* has become a characteristic 
feature of Japanese culture. 

These semi-mystic experiences are usually 
without any religious content or value, and 
may not produce any lasting transform¬ 
ation of character or consciousness. But by 
the release of spontaneity and the feeling 
of oneness with cosmic life they make an 
individual's life natural, fresh and joyful. 
In striking contrast, the life of meditation 
that the average spiritual aspirant leads is 
full of struggles, and is hemmed in by so 
many rules and restraints which kill spon¬ 
taneity and cut off the soul from cosmic 
life. In many people meditation engages 
only a part of the mind and fails to evoke 
a total response. Some spiritual aspirants 
instead of trying to grow according to each 
person’s own law of being, try to follow 
or imitate the ways of other people. The 
result of all this is that the meditative life 
of many spiritual aspirants remains isolated, 
state, artificial, uncreative, unrelated to the 
realities of life, and joyless. Is it possible 
to make spiritual life free, fresh, sponta¬ 
neous, natural, continuous, integral and joy¬ 
ful? 

Meditative life will become spontaneous 
and natural only when the buddhi, the spiri¬ 
tual heart, awakens, that is. when the 
jfvatman emerges to the surface of the con. 
scious mind and takes charge of all our 
thoughts and actions. Meditation is an 
attempt to rise from a lower state of con¬ 
sciousness to a higher one. This upward 
movement is difficult and strenuous owing 
to the downward pull of lower instincts and 
mental automatisms. It becomes easy and 
natural only when an upward pull is exerted 
by the awakened buddM. This higher 
awakening, however, usually takes a long 


time. What are we to do until] this 
happens, or if it never happens? 

One thing we can do is to speed up the 
awakening process by intensifying our 
effort, and quickly go through the unpleas¬ 
ant early phase. ' This of course means 
greater struggles, but those who are 
endowed with intense aspiration face them 
cheerfully. The other thing we can do is 
to reduce the obstacles to spontaneity and 
continuity and make meditative life as 
natural as possible. 

Simplicity 

i 

The first step towards making meditative 
life natural is to simplify one’s life. Sim¬ 
plicity does not merely mean possessing 
fewer things, or simplifying one’s style of 
living, though this is of much help. What 
is more important is to simplify one’s men¬ 
tal life. Mental simplicity has several as¬ 
pects. One is intellectual simplicity. A 
mind filled with all sorts of undigested and 
disconnected ideas is a great obstacle to 
meditation. Knowledge gained from book and 
persons must be scientifically systematized, 
that is, we-should know how the different 
ideas we pick up are inter-connected. 
Along with that, these ideas must be inte¬ 
grated into life. This calls for a. basic 
philosophy of life. Every spiritual aspirant 
must develop his own philosophy of life 
by weaving together knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. Scriptures and the various systems 
of philosophy are meant to serve only as 
guidelines to help each aspirant to devel¬ 
op his own philosophy of Jife. The devel¬ 
opment of a basic philosophy of life will 
enable us to establish right relationships 
with the people and the world around us, 
to understand better the problems of life, 
to reduce our worries and, by ordering our 
thoughts and emotions, will provide more 
room in the mind for God and spiritual 
things. 

The second aspect of mental simplicity is 
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the simplicity of faith. One may have the 
.knowledge of a scholar but must have the 
faith of a child. 2 What is faith? Faith is 
the acceptance of the natural order erf things 
in the universe. If we wish to live in har¬ 
mony with God, the world and fellowmen, 
we must have faith in them.* Without the 
native simplicity of faith, life becomes arti¬ 
ficial, insecure and unhappy. 

Another aspect of mental. simplicity is 
the shedding of the masks we put on. To 
pretend to be what one is not is a futile 
task and a waste of energy. Hypocrisy and 
conceit choke the springs of spontaneity. To 
accept oneself with all one's limitations and 
idiosyncrasies is very much necessary to 
make meditative life natural. 

Yet another aspect of mental simplicity 
is simplicity of conduct. Spiritual aspirants 
tend to overburden themselves with too 
many rules, vows, rituals and observances. 
Some of these are necessary during the 
early stages of spiritual life, no doubt, but 
too much dependence upon them will 
impede the soul’s mobility. As the aspir¬ 
ant progresses, he should outgrow the 
earlier supports and hold on to higher 
supports which are invariably simpler and 
less restrictive. Too many scruples convert 
spiritual life into a form of self-torture. 
True simplicity always implies the ability to 
transcend both dharma and adharma, virtue 
and vice, at least to a certain extent. Fene- 
lon, an influential mystical theologian and 
educator of 17th-century France, has neatly 
summed up what simplicity means in the 
following lines. 

I should say simplicity is ah uprightness of the 
soul which prevents self-consciousness. It is 
not .die same as sincerity which is a jnuch 
humbler virtue. Many people are sincere 

*. Cf. qrfccrf 3115^ I 

Brhaduraqyaka-Upanifad 3.5.1. 
Christ says : 'Except ye... become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Matthew 18 : 3. 


who are not simple. They, say nothing but 
what they believe to be true, and do not aim 
at appealing anything but what they are. But 
they are forever thinking of themselves, weighing 
their every word and thought, dwelling upon 
themselves in apprehension of having done too 
much or too little. These people are sincere, but 
they are not simple. They are not at their ease 
with others, nor others with them. There is 
nothing easy, frank, unrestrained or natural about 
them. 

To be absorbed in the world around and never 
turn a thought within, as in the blind condition 
of some who are carried away by what is pleas¬ 
ant and tangible, is one extreme as opposed to 
simplicity. And to be self-absorbed in all mat¬ 
ters, whether it be duty to God or man, is the 
other extreme, which makes a person wise in his 
own conceit—reserved, self-conscious, uneasy at 
the least thing which disturbs his inward self- 
complacency... The one is intoxicated by his 
outward surroundings, the other by what he be¬ 
lieves himself to be doing inwardly. But both 
are in a state of intoxication, and the last is a 
worse state than the first because it seems to 
be wise, though it is not really, and so people do 
not try to be cured. Real slimplicity lies in a 
juste milieu equally free from thoughtlessness and 
affectation, in which the soul is not overwhelmed 
by externals so as to be unable to reflect, nor yet 
give up the endless refinements which self-con¬ 
sciousness induces. Hie soul which looks where 
it is going without losing time arguing over 
every step, or looking back perpetually, possesses 
true simplicity. 

Return to the centre 

Spontaneity is a total response of 
the whole personality. If we wish to 
make meditative life natural and continu¬ 
ous, we should attain integration of person¬ 
ality. In many people their emotions go 
one way. intellectual life goes in another 
direction and actions follow a third courfc. 
Spiritual life for them is the intensification 
of any one of these faculties. As a matter 
of fact, spirituality is neither an emotion 
nor reasoning nor action. It is something 
directly connected with the 'spirit', the 
Atman or true Self. The Self is the core 
of the personality. It is the centre around 
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which the whale personality is to be inte¬ 
grated. 

In ordinary life it takes several years for 
a mature person to attain some measure of 
integration of personality or wholeness. 
This made the famous psychologist Dr. Jung 
believe that the self is something ‘created* 
later on by the human psyche—a process 
which he called ‘individuation*. But 
Indian thought regards the true Self or 
Atman as an eternally self-existing, un¬ 
created principle of pure consciousness. 
However, in ordinary life this true self 
remains veiled or hidden, and so most 
people are unaware of its real nature. The 
Atman is our innermost centre ; 3 it is our 
true, most natural state, our simplest being. 
The nearer we go to the Self, the more 
natural and spontaneous our life becomes. 
The farther we move away from the Self, 
die more unnatural and disintegrated our 
life becomes. 

Everything in the world, everything in us 
—the body, mind, thoughts, actions—is dis¬ 
continuous, except the Atman. The Self 
alone is unchanging and unbroken. There¬ 
fore if we wish to make meditative aware¬ 
ness, remembrance of God or repetition of 
divine Name continuous, wc should' hold 
on to the Self. The Atman is the store¬ 
house of consciousness and so. the nearer 
we approach it, the greater becomes our 
consciousness and the stronger our 
memory. The farther we move away from 
the Self, the more forgetful we become. 

Thus the only way to make our meditat¬ 
ive life natural and continuous is to dis¬ 
cover our true Self and abide in it. It is 
through meditation that we reach this 
centre of consciousness in us. Rituals, 
studies, prayer and worship are only indi¬ 
rect means,- but meditation leads us directly 
to the Self. 

*. mmiw r i 

BrhatiZranyk a-Upan ifad 1.4.8. 


The Upani$ads say: ‘In the beginning 
God alone existed as pure Being, the one 
without a second. Then He willed, “May 
I become many, may I multiply**.* 4 The 
whole universe with its myriads of beings 
was projected out of that one Being. This 
is macrocosmic creation. A similar, micro- 
cosmic, creation seems to be going on per¬ 
petually within ourselves. Knowledge is 
only a manifestation of consciousness. 
According to the Tantras thoughts are only 
forms of the ‘power of consciousness* ( cit - 
sakti). Just as sparks emerge out of the 
fire, or as electric pulses rush out of the 
dynamo, so knowledge emerges out of Uie 
self continually. It is this self-projection of 
the Atman that is the basic force impelling 
the mind and the senses outward towards 
their objects. 5 It is the source of all knowl¬ 
edge, all creativity. But creation is also 
a form of destruction, the outward self¬ 
projection is a form of self-exile. We are, 
as it were, continually exiled from the 
centre of our being, we are continually los¬ 
ing ourselves. This is the cause of dishar¬ 
mony in us, the source of our sorrow. In 
deep sleep the Self withdraws all its powers 
back into itself, just as the sun withdraws 
all its rays in the evening. So only during 
sleep we remain in our natural state. This, 
however, is an unconscious state. 

It is through yoga, especially the yoga of 
meditation, that man overcomes the cen¬ 
trifugal force of inner creation, the outward 
thrust of Atman’s self-projection! Yoga 
is the reversal of creation. It is a conscious 
attempt to gather the scattered powers of 
consciousness and the will and reverse them 


4 - a Ufo tnr i 

... cT&ra wt srarmfh u 

Chandogya-Upanifad 6.2.1, 3. 
Also cf. Tailtinya-Upanifad 2.6. 

3. Cf. ‘Willed by whom does the directed 
mind go towards its object? ... Who is the 
effulgent being who directs the eyes and ears?* 

Ktna-Upanifod 1.1. 
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towards their source* the Atman. In deep 
meditation all thoughts merge into a single 
thought, and this single thought then plunges 
into the light of the Atman, like a piston 
going bade into the barrel. Meditation is 
an attempt to remain in one's natural state 
consciously. It is a form of conscious sleep; 
it is counter-sleep. 

It is not possible for most people to 
remain absorbed in meditation for a very 
long time. Nor is it necessary. What is 
more important is to hold on to the centre 
of one's T—consciousness at all times even 
while engaged in the various activities of 
life. This is not difficult, for we think 
about and talk about the T almost all the 
time. What we have to do is to keep this 
T anchored in our heart, the scat of the 
true Self, and not allow it to wander too 
far away from this centre. We should 
always be in a mood to return to our true 
centre. This kind of ‘self-remembrance’ 
makes remembrance of God and the divine 
Name easy to practise, indeed, it is easier 
to hold on to the subject than to the 
object. 

Extension of consciousness 

There arc two major obstacles to making 
spiritual life continuous and spontaneous : 
one is the presence of large areas of un¬ 
consciousness in the mind, and the other 
is the hold of the past upon our present 
life. 

Spiritual is a conscious life. In fact, it 
is struggle for consciousness—for greater and 
higher consciousness. But when we observe 
our life we find that the sphere of our 
present consciousness is very limited. Many 
pious people take a decision in the morning 
to remember God throughout the day. But 
they find they forget Him most of the 
time. The reason for this is that what is 
called conscious mind is only a small island 
in an ocean of unconsciousness, and the 
island is constantly being submerged by the 


waves. Spiritual aspirants must clearly 
understand what conscious life really means. 
Conscious life is that in which there is self- 
awareness. We may be aware of the things 
we handle, of the people around us, of the 
food we eat; but we are seldom aware that 
we are aware. Our so-called awareness is 
only an identification with the objects around 
us, and we are carried away by the uncon¬ 
scious stream of life. A life without self- 
awareness is really unconscious life. 

Most of the problems of life are the direct 
or indirect result of the unconscious way of 
life we lead. Lurking in the dark chambers 
of the unconscious arc the instincts and im¬ 
pulses of lust, anger, greed, selfishness and 
violence. These spring upon the soul like 
tigers only when the conscious mind yields 
to the unconscious. Worries, tensions, 
conflicts and psycho-somatic diseases over¬ 
power us only when the unconscious domi¬ 
nates our life. The ordinary person knows 
very little of the unconscious. It is medita¬ 
tion that reveals its presence and mode of 
operation. When we sit for meditation or 
Japa, all kinds of distracting thoughts crowd 
in upon us. These are the thoughts and 
experiences of the past which arc usually 
kept in check in the unconscious through 
certain subliminal controls. Meditation is 
a form of relaxation, and this relaxation 
fas happens during dreaming) removes the 
subliminal control thereby letting loose the 
imprisoned thoughts. Unless the uncon¬ 
scious is brought under the control of the 
conscious to some extent, meditation is 
difficult and maintaining continuous medi¬ 
tative awareness, impossible. 

The aim of spiritual life is not merely to 
live a conscious life but also to gain super- 
conscious experience. But it is impossible 
to go beyond the conscious as long as it 
remains imprisoned by the unconscious. 
Thus spiritual life involves two types of 
struggle: one is to control the uncon¬ 
scious, and the other is the transcend the 
conscious. Says Swami Vivekananda: 
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The task before us Is vast; and first and fore* 
most, we must seek to control the vast mass of 
sunken thoughts which have become automatic 
with us... This is the first part of the study, the 
control of the unconscious. The next is to go 
beyond the tinconscious. lust as unconscious 
work is beneath consciousness, so there is 
another work which is above consciousness. When 
this superconscious state is reached, man be¬ 
comes free and divine... That is the goal, the 
infinite reaim of the supcrconscious.e 

How to control the unconscious? There 
are several ways of doing it. However, the 
subject, being vast, can be only briefly dis¬ 
cussed here. In everyone there are sub¬ 
liminal controls which keep the uncon¬ 
scious and its undesirable contents in check, 
but these are unconscious mechanisms. 
What we need is conscious control. This 
means extending consciousness into the un¬ 
conscious. This is what even the psycho¬ 
analysts attempt to do. Freud’s great dis¬ 
covery was that thoughts are kept down 
in check in the unconscious by some con¬ 
trol mechanism which he called repression, 
though he could' not understand its real 
nature. For Freud did not go very deep 
into the human unconscious. He could 
only deal with those thoughts which had 
once been conscious but were subsequently 
pushed down into the unconscious and for¬ 
gotten. And he could discover these sunken 
thoughts only because these had left their 
footprints in the conscious. On this point 
Dr. Jung observes : 

What he (Freud) elicited as contents of the un¬ 
conscious seemed to consist of a personal nature 
that were quite capable lot consciousness and 
had therefore been conscious under other con¬ 
ditions, ... (but) got repressed on account of 
their morally incompatible nature.... By suitably 
concentrating attention and letting oneself guided 
by associations (that is, by the pointers still exist- 


6. The Complete Works of Swami Vivek - 
amnia (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1976), Vo!. 
2. p. 34-35. 


ing in consciousness) the associative recovery of 
lost contents went forward....7 

More than four decades before Jung 
wrote these lines, Swami Vivekananda had 
said the same thing: 

Practical psychology directs first of ail its energies 
in controlling the unconscious, and we know that 
we can do it Why? Because we know the 
cause of the unconscious is. the conscious; the 
unconscious thoughts are the submerged millions 
of our old conscious thoughts, old conscious ac¬ 
tions become petrified—we do not look at 
them, we do not know them, have forgotten them 
... The great task is to revive the whole man, 
as it were, in order to make him the complete 
master of himself.© 

The conscious control of the unconscious 
is called nirodha. Unlike repression which 
is an unconscious process, nirodha is the 
result of a conscious exercise of willpower 
over a long period of time. Hindu spiri¬ 
tuality offers three methods of achieving 
nirodha. One is the yogic way. The ida 
and the pingala ate the channels that sup¬ 
ply psychic energy to the unconscious. By 
controlling them the unconscious gets con¬ 
trolled. And if the control is carried out 
properly, along with purification of mind 
and intense aspiration, the susumna opens, 
and the aspirant experiences the supercon¬ 
scious. Swamiji says, ‘So, therefore, we 
see now that there must be a twofold work. 
First, by the proper working of the Ida and 
the Pingala, which are the two existing 
ordinary currents, to control the subcon¬ 
scious action; and secondly, to go beyond 
even consciousness .* 0 The various exercises 
of the Ha^ha Yoga, especially pranayama, 
are really meant to bring under control the 
whole mechanism of the unconscious by 
controlling human physiology (though some 
people forget this aim and convert the 
exercises into a form of body worship). 

7 - Carl C. Jung, ‘The Spirit of Psychology' 
in Spirit and Nature. Bolingen Series 30 (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1967). 

®. Complete Works, Vol. 2, p. 35. 

©. Ibid. 
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The second method is prayer and self- 
surrender, followed by the Bhakta. Prayer 
opens the chambers of the heart to the 
inflow of divine Power. Just as the electro¬ 
magnetic field in a recorder erases a song 
recorded in a cassette by demagnetizing it. 
so divine Power erases the impressions of 
the past in the unconscious. Through in¬ 
tense prayer the whole unconscious comes 
under control quickly. 

The third way of achieving mrodha is 
that of meditation. For a beginner medita¬ 
tion is like opening the Pandora's box but, 
as he persists in it, consciousness extends 
deeper into the unconscious and checks its 
wayward movements. And. when the 
buddhi awakens, the light of prajiia (higher 
consciousness, spiritual intuition) illumines 
the dark nooks and crannies of the uncon¬ 
scious and burns -up its impurities. 
Gradually, the aspirant learns that meditat¬ 
ive awareness can be extended into the 
unconscious even at other times, when he 
is not sitting in meditation but actively 
engaged in work. This is what is described 
as yoga-yukta karma in the Gita . 10 Through 
practice consciousness can be extended in¬ 
to all parts of the personality—it can be 
extended into the physical body to cure 
diseases, and even into the dream state to 
prevent the rise of bad dreams. 

To be constantly aware of every thought 
and action is the best way of controlling 
the unconscious. Buddha called it sarhyak 
smrti (sammasati in Pall) ‘right mindful¬ 
ness’ and included it in his Eight-fold Noble 
Path. Ancient Buddhist Yogis called this 
practice sathprajanya. Santideva defines it 
as follows: ‘To be constantly witnessing 
every state of the body and the mind is, 
in brief, the nature of sathprajanya 1 . 11 The 


10. Cf. Bhagavad-Giia 5.6-12. 

»HlPWMWWT : SRU%WT fjpff: II 
S&ntideva, Bodhi-CaryavatQra 5.108. 


Southern (Theravada) Buddhists call this 
technique vipassana, ‘insight*. It is an im¬ 
portant spiritual technique for them, so 
much so that they regard samadhi or 
absorption as a lower state than it. Indeed, 
to extend awareness into all spheres of 
action and thought at all times is a more 
effective way of transforming human con¬ 
sciousness into divine consciousness than 
spending one or two hours a day in ‘sitting 
meditation*. What makes this practice diffi¬ 
cult is our habit of constantly judging, choos¬ 
ing, influencing people and things, which 
produces strain and conflict. Once we give 
up this habit, meditative awareness 
becomes easy and natural. 

Contacting the Infinite 

One more factor, however, is needed *io 
make meditative life continuous and spon¬ 
taneous-unity with the Infinite. If medita¬ 
tion were only an endless watching of every 
movement of the body and the mind, it 
would be nothing more than spiritual 
narcissism. This may perhaps be true of 
certain forms of Yogic and Buddhist medi¬ 
tations, but not true of Vedantic medita¬ 
tion known as upasarn. For the funda¬ 
mental aim of upasarn is to realize the 
unity of the individual and the cosmos. 

The individual is in dynamic contact with 
the cosmos at all levels—physical, mental 
and spiritual. This contact is of the nature 
of a dynamic equilibrium, that is. it involves 
a two-way exchange. This principle of 
universal equilibrium or harmony which 
governs the physical, moral and spiritual 
existence of all beings was known in the 
Vedic period as ftam and, in later ages, as 
dharma. Vie are continually receiving many 
things from the universe, and are eager to 
get more out of it—more food, more money, 
more pleasure. But in order to attain 
equilibrium we have also to refund to the 
universe in the same measure. Nay more; 
the ancient Hindu sages discovered that 


2 
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even what we get is determined by what 
we have given. They called this truth the 
law of Karma. It is the giving, returning, 
refunding, that determines the way this law 
operates. The sages understood that it was 
the failure to refund to the universal stream 
of life that upsets the harmony ( rtam ) and 
produces sorrows, conflicts and worries in 
a person's life. So they made this principle 
of giving back a major spiritual discipline 
called yajna. These three concepts— rtam 
(or dharma ), karma and yajHa- ate closely 
inter-related. The cause of all bondage 
and suffering is the breaking of the funda¬ 
mental law of yajna. The Gita points this 
out; Tt is the performance of actions with¬ 
out the aim of yajna that causes bondage in 
the world .’ 18 Indeed, the concept of yajna 
is the very foundation of the philosophical 
edifice of the Gita. 

Upasana, meditation, is not mere concen¬ 
tration on certain parts of the body or mind. 
It should be looked upon as an attempt to 
restore harmony or equilibrium at the highest 
level, the spiritual level. It is a process of 
spiritual refunding, the self-oblation of the 
JIvatman into the ParamStman. It should 
be remembered that upasana arose out of 
the Vedic sacrificial rites. For a long period 
it remained an integral part of Vedic yajiia , 
and the two were separated only in later 
centuries in the Aranyakas. Under Yogic 
and Buddhist influence people gradually 
forgot this connection. Now in modern 
times there has arisen the need to reunite 
once again upasana with yajna—not the fire 
ritual, but the living self-sacrifice for the 
service of God in man. It was the genius 
of Swami Vivekananda that first achieved 
this fusion and converted it into a practical 
ideal for the modern man. It should, how¬ 
ever, be remembered that what is needed 

Bhagavad-Gifa 3.9. 


is not a mere combination of updsanS and 
yajna, but their indissoluble fusion. It is 
not enough to do work followed by some 
meditation, nor is it enough to remember 
God once in a while in the midst of work. 
What is needed is that work should be¬ 
come an extension of meditative awareness 
and meditation should become a self-obla¬ 
tion of the individual spirit into the 
Supreme Spirit. When copper and tin 
fuse we get bronze which is a new metal 
with different properties. Similarly, when 
work and meditation fuse, we get a new 
dimension of living. 

This fusion cannot be achieved at the 
physical or mental level, but only at the 
deepest level of the spirit. It is the result of 
an actual experience of the unity of the indi¬ 
vidual Self with the Supreme Self. A living 
contact with the Infinite'is necessary. We 
may begin our meditative life by centring 
it on a Chosen Deity, bfit through Him we 
should establish a contact with the Infinite 
of which the JivStman and the Deity are 
two different manifestations.. Meditation 
should become an unceasing flow of hu¬ 
man consciousness into cosmic conscious¬ 
ness, and work should become an unceas¬ 
ing flow of human existence into cosmic' 
existence. Only then will the conflict be¬ 
tween work ami worship, between the 
sacred and the secular, disappear. Only 
then will meditative life become natural, a 
continual and spontaneous expression of the 
glory of pure Existence-Consciousness- 
Bliss. Swami Vivekananda has placed this 
before mankind as the ideal of the modern 
age: ‘My ideal indeed, can be put into a 
few words, and that is : to preach unto 
mankind their divinity, and how to make 
it manifest in every movement of life .' 18 
What this ideal really means is the conver. 
sion of one's whole life into yoga. 


13 . Complete Work* (1972), vol. 7, p. 498. 
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It may be said at the outset that Hinduism 
is not a well-defined religion in the sense 
we make* use of the term "religion* in the 
English-speaking world. Originally a 
geographical denomination, the word 
‘Hinduism* stands today for a way of life 
led by the people of India, and also by 
some who live in other countries, in con¬ 
formity with the Vedic tradition. 

The term ‘existential’ as used here is also 
not much dependent on the connotations of 
‘Existentialism*, the modern movement in 
European philosophy. The essentially anti¬ 
systematizing spirit of this movement can¬ 
not be applicable to Hinduism in the usual 
manner. Although, as we shall see in due 
course, we can find some existentialists 
expressions in Hinduism as well, the 
accidental character of the movement is 
completely missing from the Vedic tradition 
which is based on the idea of cosmic order 
(rtu) and is said to be a religion-everlasting 
(sandtana dharma ). In the present context 
the expression ‘existential* can be under¬ 
stood clearly if we distinguish between the 
existential and the essential. The former, as 
against the Hatter, indicates mainly those 
external factors which are responsible for 
the existence and forward movement of a 
particular religion. The essential character 
of the religious phenomenon, on the other 
hand, is represented by the inner faith of 
its followers. Although this permits external 
manifestation or expression, it is personal 
and carinot be directly observed by the 
religionist. Its manifestations are historically 
notable and physically verifiable. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith in his remarkable 
book The Meaning and End of Religion sug¬ 
gests that instead of using the term 
‘religion* for the phenomenon understood 
by this word, we should make use of the 


DUBBY 

terms ‘faith’ and 'cumulative tradition* so 
that the inner and the outer aspects might 
be intelligible more clearly. By cumulative 
tradition is meant the entire mass of overt 
objective data that constitute the historical 
deposit, as it were, of the past religious life 
of the community in question: temples, 
scriptures, theological systems, dance- 
patterns, legal and other social institutions, 
conventions, moral codes, myths and so on; 
anything that can be, and is, transmitted 
from one person, one generation, to another, 
and which a historian, can observe. Faith, 
on the other hand, is the personal quality of 
human life and history. There can be hn 
empirical procedure by which, through 
disciplined investigations, it should be pos¬ 
sible to give a more adequate and accurate 
account of it. 

In the sphere of intellectual deliberations 
Hinduism allows absolute freedom, giving 
rise ' to almost mutually contradictory 
schools of philosophy. But in the realm of 
socio-personal behaviour it prescribes com¬ 
mon regulations known as varnasrama- 
dharmas and purusarlhas. The perfect 
codification of human consciousness is a 
distinct character of its faith. Although all 
religions of the world have tried to adapt 
themselves to human life, the integration 
of wisdom ( Jndnam ), will ( iccha) and 
activity ( kriya ) found in Hinduism is un¬ 
paralleled. The pilgrimage of the human 
soul is regulated in such a manner that it 
has made the basis of a nation unique in 
religious history. We shall deal with the 
triple division shortly. 

Experiences of human life, such as death, 
fear, love, estrangement, commitment etc. 
form the core of the existentialist movement. 
We can see some of these factors clearly 
shaping the march of the Hindu tradition. 
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The foremost experience is that of death. 
One of the oldest Upani$ads (Kapha) dis¬ 
cusses the confrontation between the young 
Naciketi and the King of Death (Yama- 
raja). The idea of the deathlessness of the 
human soul is developed in the Upanisad 
which, subsequently, gave rise to the 
philosophy of the Bhagavad-Gita. The 
dialogue between the human and the divine 
in the battlefield establishes the deathless¬ 
ness of the human soul and ensures the 
validity of the varnd^rama-dharmas and the 
purusarthas. The four Mahavakyas of the 
Upanigads assert the identity between the 
Absolute and the finite. If religion is the 
extension of human life to its uttermost 
limit (innermost as well as uppermost 
limits), the Hindu faith represents it most 
completely. In fact it is a religion of infin¬ 
ity—its goal and task are alike infinite. It 
expands what exists, the universe as well 
as the self, and the two become one. 

The Samkhya (and to some extent the 
Advaitic) concept of. the soul shows the 
existential estrangement of man from him¬ 
self and from the world. Even modem 
Hindu thinkers like K. C. Bhattacharya 
hold that ultimate freedom consists in free¬ 
ing the Being from the object as well as 
the subject But this is philosophical 
Hinduism which is not our immediate con¬ 
cern. The existential idea of commitment 
is found in modem Hinduism in the per¬ 
sonality of Mahatma Gandhi in abundance. 
Wc shall come to this towards the end of 
our discussion. 

To come back to the triple division of 
human consciousness, it may be noted that 
philosophical Hinduism takes care of the 
first aspect namely Jfianu or wisdom, in 
great detail. The second aspect, namely 
Iccha or will, finds adequate expression at 
the secular plane in Hinduism and leads to 
the third. Karma or action, subsequently. 
The Upanisads clearly state that the per¬ 
son is of the nature of will; as one wills 
so one becomes, because one acts accord¬ 


ingly , 1 This incidentally anticipates by 
centuries the existentialist dictum: *Man 
is only what he does.* Since the aspect of 
Jnana or knowledge finds expression 
chiefly in the vast literary output of Indian 
culture, we shall confine our discussion to 
the Iccha (will) and Karma (action) 
aspects of consciousness. 

On the secular plane the Karma doctrine 
signifies will as well as action, freedom as 
well as determination. Although the doc¬ 
trine is common to most of the Indian re¬ 
ligions, in the context of Hinduism it in¬ 
volves rigorous bondage as well as eternal* 
freedom either by knowledge or by will and 
action. It opens up for absolute decision 
against the. past deeds and for self- 

ordained future. If the Latin term 
existere refers to ‘emergence’, the Hindu 
version of the Karma theory proclaims 
order-and-progiess. The two-fold divi¬ 
sion of the Karma theory (the saiicita. 
saficlyamana and prdrahdha division; and 
the nitya, naimittika and k&mya division) 
places before an individual occasions to 
choose for himself. We may also note here 
that the existential character of Hinduism is 
more clearly manifest in the aspect of 
Karma. 

The- existential nature of the Karma 
theory in Hinduism is seen in the forms of 
rituals, riles and ceremonies. Of the two 
divisions of the Hindu rituals, namely, the 
Vedic and the Agamic, dealing with the 
performance of sacrifices and the practice 
of worship respectively, the former will be 
taken up earlier because of the fact that 
performance of yajfta is taken to be the best 
form of religious activity. In fact the 
Mlmamsa system identifies Karma with 
yajfta. 

In Hindu tradition the entire world-event 
is treated as the universal sacrifice of the 
Purusa (Primeval Person), from whom 

Cf. Brhadaranyaka-Upanifad 4.4.S.; Chan- 
dogya-Upanifad 3.14.1. 
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everything in the world is said to have 
emanated. A celebrated hymn of the Rg- 
Veda says: ‘Puru$a is the whole universe, 
what was and what shall be—with the sacri¬ 
fice the Gods sacrificed the sacrifice .* 2 
Although the Vedas originally prescribed 
that both husband and wife should equally 
take part in all karmas, religious and secu¬ 
lar . 3 the ideal was lowered in later writings, 
especially the Smrtis, and the male was 
regarded as yajna pardyana whereas the 
female was treated as tapafy pardyana. The 
earlier ideal, of course, was reestablished in 
Agamic worship in a changed form. 

A sacrificial rite consists in offering 
some material as oblation to a deity (like 
Indra, Mitra or Varuna) with the recitation 
of a mantra. The offerings are either spread 
over the sacrificial litter or are consigned 
to the sacred fire lit on the sacrificial altar. 
Subsequently, Fire ( agni ) assumed greater 
importance and became the mediator 
between gods and human beings. The 
essence of sacrifice is to surrender (tydga) 
one’s ego (svdhd) to the higher being, 
although it has commercial and utilitarian 
motives as well. The surrender has to be 
sincere and should be made with faith 
( sraddhd ). The Katha-Upanifad illustrates 
the futility of sacrificial activity not accom¬ 
panied by faith. One hymn of the Rg- 
Veda enjoins people to utter a powerful 
speech to Indra which is sweeter than 
butter or honey. The, practice of animal 
sacrifice is expressely found in several 
Vedic rituals. But gradually this practice 
was discouraged, and melted butter, grains, 
juice etc. were offered instead. The Sdma- 
Veda goes further ahead, for it uses only 
the mantras in place of victims or materials. 


Etnfamtaw i 

Rg-Veda 10.90.2. 

s. See Styaoa on Rg-Veda 5.61.8. 


It says, *God t we use no sacrificial stake. 
We slay no victim. We worship entirely by 
the repetition of the sacred verses.* 

Repetition of mantras ~ has an important 
part in sacrificial rites. A mantra is sup¬ 
posed to be a definite succession of unalter¬ 
able letters (or sounds), the repetition of 
which will obtain the desired. result if 
uttered in the prescribed manner. Since 
the sound of words in the mantras is of 
great importance, the significance is lost if 
translated. It is the sound of the mantra 
that produces' vibrations, which in turn 
help it to assume a definite form. Hie 
sound-figures cause vibrations in the 
medium around them, first on the earth and 
then in the space and the beyond. These, 
in turn, throw corresponding vibrations in¬ 
to bodies against which they strike when 
these bodies are capable of responding to 
them. As these vibrations come up against 
the subtle body {suksma feriro), they are 
thrown into corresponding vibrations, and 
the result is the purification of the subtle 
body. 

The Mlmdmsd school of Hindu philos¬ 
ophy. which has systematized Vedic rituals, 
holds that all the Vedic texts pertain to 
some sacrificial activity or the other, other¬ 
wise they convey no meaning (dmndyasya 
kriyarthat vat, dnarthakyam atadarthdndm). 
Vedic rites, are of three types : obligatory 
( nitya) t occasional ( miimittika ) and op¬ 
tional ( kdmya ). The twilight prayer 
(, fofhdhyd ) is a good example of the un¬ 
conditional duty, the performance of which 
does not bring any virtue but from its non¬ 
performance accrues sin. The Samdhya is 
performed thrice everyday at daybreak, 
noon and sunset. Atri says that a twice- 
born should always perform ' sarhdhyd 
thrice (saihdhyd trayam tu kartavyam 
dvijendtmavidd soda). Meditation on a 
deity, along with the recitation of the 
Gayatrl mantra, is an important feature of 
the twilight-prayer. This famous mantra 
common to all the four Vedas invokes the 
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principle of divine Light: ‘The Being 
whose sound-symbol is Om, appears as the 
earth, the shy and the heaven. We medi¬ 
tate on the most resplendent and adorable 
splendour of the self-luminous Being. May 
It guide our minds.' This prayer is still 
current in orthodox homes. 

Most of the Hindu sacraments (saihska- 
ras ) are naimittika karmas performed on 
special occasions. Many of them bear socio¬ 
religious significance, hence are performed 
by the average Hindu. They aim at spiri¬ 
tualization of the important events of an 
individual from the cradle to the funeral 
pyre. The performance of purificatory rites 
makes the. life of an individual sanctified. 
They indicate man's commitment and re¬ 
sponsibility towards the society. Hence 
they need somewhat more attention in our 
context. 

Most of the Gjhya-sutras refer to the 
sarhskaras or sacraments but differ regard¬ 
ing their total number. The number varies 
between eleven and forty-eight. Aivalayana 
mentions eleven, Paraskara, Baudhayana 
and Varaha make references to thirteen; 
Vaikbanasa says the sacraments are 
eighteen. The Dharma-sutras of Gautama 
mention forty-eight sacraments. Since the 
Gfhya-sutras deal with rites performed in¬ 
side the house, they usually do not discuss 
the funeral rite, although some of them do 
make references to it. The most popular 
scraments, as given in the VyasaSmrti ate 
the following sixteen : (1) Garbhddhana, 
(2) Pumsavana, (3) Simanta, (4) Jcitaknr- 
ma, (5) Nama-kriya, (6) Niskramana, (7) 
Annaprasana, (8) Vapana-kriyd, (9) Kar- 
ntrvedha, (10) Vratddesa, (11) Veddram- 
bha, (12) Keidnta, (13) Sndna, (14) 
Udvdha, (15) Vivaha and (16) Tretdgni - 
sangraha. It may be noted here that the 
most recent book on the subject, the 
Sathskdra-vidhi of Swami Dayananda, also 
admits sixteen sacraments. Vpanayana, 
marriage and antysvtf are the most im¬ 
portant sacraments performed even today. 


We may make a hurried survey of the three 
because they dearly manifest the existential 
character of the Hindu tradition. 

Vpanayana (investiture) of a child be¬ 
longing to the three upper classes is the 
sacrament that marks the second birth 
(dvija ) of the individual when he is brought 
to a learned teacher for study. It symbol¬ 
izes the spiritual awakening of the person. 
The child (mostly male) is initiated by im¬ 
parting instructions for the Gayatrl prayer 
and the wearing of the sacred thread 
(yajnopavita ), the latter being the symbol 
of several traditional qualities. The 
Apastambha Dharma-sutra (1.1) prescribes 
the season and the age for initiation of 
different castes. Springy summer and autumn 
are suggested for the investiture of the 
children belonging to the Brahmaoa, 
Ksatriya and Vailya communities respect¬ 
ively. Similarly eighth, eleventh and twel¬ 
fth years from the date of conception of 
the child are prescribed as the age of initi¬ 
ation of the three classes respectively. 
Vpanayana is commitment to study and the 
observance of the socio-religious duties of 
the three upper classes of the'Hindu society. 

Marriage ( vivaha ) marks the entry of the 
individual into social life. If Vpanayana 
symbolizes the first stage of the Hindu 
individual in the society (called brahma - 
carya dsrama), marriage represents the 
second stage* called grhastha-dsrania. One 
is to marry around the age of twenty-five 
after completion of study. The ASvaldyana 
Grhya-sutra (1.5) recommends the choice 
of intelligent counterparts: ‘Let him (the- 
father) give the girl to a young man endow¬ 
ed with intelligence. Let him (the bride¬ 
groom) marry a girl that shows the charac¬ 
teristics of intelligence, beauty and moral 
conduct, and who is free from disease.* 
Manu refers to eight forms of marriage 
found in the society and indicates that the 
first type is the best while the last one is 
deplorable. The married couple must per¬ 
form five sacrifices daily, called panca- 
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mahayajHas*. These are the service render¬ 
ed to living beings ( bhutas ), to human be¬ 
ings {manmya), to the departed ancestors 
(pitf), to the gods (deva) and to God 
(brahma). These sacrifices represent the 
commitment of the individual to the entire 
universe. 

The last rite is that of antyetfi, funeral 
rituals performed when the person is dead. 
Deaih, it may be noted, does not mark the 
end of the individuality of a person. It is 
.only an occasion to renew his existence and 
to fulfil his commitment to the society. The 
idea of rebirth, associated with the doctrine 
of Karma, makes the life and death of an 
individual simply a preparation for merging 
into the Infinite Being. References to funeral 
rites are found in the Rg-Veda (1.2.34) ami 
in the Atharva-Veda (18.2.34). The latter 
says : 'Ye nikhata ye paripta ye ca dagdha 
ye coddhita: Though practice of leaving 
the dead body in the open is mentioned in 
some places, and the corpses are also 
said to have been left either in the 
caves ( guha-nikhata ), or submerged in 
water ( jala-nikhdta ) or buried in soil (bhu- 
nikhata ), the most popular form of the dis¬ 
posal of the dead body is cremation and is 
practised allover the country in almost like 
manner. The Manu-Srrtrti (2.16) treats 
antyefti as an important rite. Even the 
Sannyasins honour this rite and perform it 
themselves symbolically while they are alive. 

The third class of Karmas known as 
kamya-karma is of hypothetical nature, per¬ 
formed with the desire of obtaining a certain 
particular end. The person who is desir¬ 
ous of a son should perform the putra- 
kdmesti sacrifice, one who desires universal 
empire should do the rajasuya-yajna, and 
so on. These sacrifices gradually became 
tedious and expensive. Hence, instead of 
organizing such rites, people began appeal¬ 
ing directly to the Deity for the cherished 
desire and this marks the transition from 


the Vedic to the Agamic rituals. We shall 
now take note .of these Agamic rituals which 
are in vogue. The existential character of 
Hinduism is manifest in these rituals in an 
impressive manner. 

Agamic rites are centred on the worship 
of an idol and the observance of fasts and 
feasts. They have become an important 
part of popular Hinduism. It may be noted 
that there is no'reference to idol-worship in 
the Vedas. The Indus valley civilization, 
of course, exhibits this practice. Mostly it 
is the Puranas and the Epics which pro¬ 
vide objects for idolizing. The Agamas 
prescribe systematic worship of the idols 
inside the home, temple or outside. 

It may be noted here that although idol- 
worship is not peculiar to Hinduism, the 
practice has become a distinctive character¬ 
istic of this tradition. It must *also be 
pointed out that the function of the idol is 
symbolic. Not even fen illiterate devotee 
regards the idol as exhausting the being of 
the deity it symbolizes. In fact idolatry is 
the beginning of religion, not its end. The 
Siva Parana clearly says : The highest state 
is the natural realization of God’s presence; 
the second is meditation and contemplation; 
the third is the worship of the symbol, and 
the fourth is the performance of rituals and 
pilgrimages to sacred places.’ 

There are three major Agamic sects in 
Hinduism; Vaisnavism. Saivism and 
Saktism. They are based upon their re¬ 
spective Agamas which are theological treat¬ 
ises and manuals of worship. The Paiica- 
ratra literature is the main Agamic authority 
for Vai-snavism. Saivism recognizes twenty- 
eight Agamas whereas Saktism considers 
seventy-seven Agamic texts, known as the 
Tantras, to be authoritative. Although in 
a wider sense all the above sects, and also 
the Ganapatyas (worshippers of Gapapati) 
and die Sauras (worshippers of the Sun- 
god), are treated as Tantric cults, Saktism 
is best identified as a Tantric system. We 
shall come to it shortly. 


4* Cf. Satapatha-Brdhmana 11.5.6.1. 
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Vaifoavism and Saivism have more of a 
national character as compared to the 
regional character of Saktism. The former 
identifies the highest reality with Vi$nu who 
is the preserver-god in die trinity of the 
Puratjas. The Vaisnava cult is also known 
as Bhagavata, Paficardtra, Sattvata and 
Ekdruika. Visnu, with his numerous names, 
incarnations and his consort Laksmi, is the 
subject-matter of all the Vaisnava scrip¬ 
tures. Places connected with Vippu and 
Siva are spread all over the country and 
are regarded as holy spots. Devotees make 
pilgrimages to these places and participate 
in the national life indirectly. The major 
events in the mythical lives of the deities 
are celebrated as festivals, and the fasting 
and feasting connected with these festivals 
control the physical health of the individual. 

Saivism, although spread all over the 
country like Vai§navism, is divided into 
southern and northern sects. The southern 
version is represented by the Saiva-Siddh5nta 
cult based mostly on Tamil texts, and the 
Ling3yat cult based mostly on Kannada 
texts. The northern form is known as 
Kashmir Saivism, based on Sanskrit texts. 
In both these traditions the supreme deity 
is Lord Siva, the destroyer-god of the po¬ 
pular trinity. Parvati the consort of the 
Lord, is supposed to be forming an integral 
part of the body of the Lord. This gives 
rise to the unique symbol of Ardha-narti- 
yara, the Andro-gyne, a two-in-one concept 
off man and woman. The idea, of course, 
is not exclusively of the Puranic age. The 
Svetdivafarq-Upanifad exalts Rudra as both 
female and ciale (tvam strl tvam piund- 
nasi). The marriage of Siva and Parvati 
forms to subject-matter, of literary and relig¬ 
ious involvements ofxtiie individual. 
Sivaratri (the Night of SivhX. is the most 
important festival of the Saiviths. As the 
figure of Vi§nu is symbolized in mogjdma, 
Siva is popularly worshipped in the fbijn 
of the HAga. N 

Saktism, although treated as an indepen¬ 


dent sub-sect of Hinduism, is closely con¬ 
nected to Saivism because the consort of 
Lord Siva is the chief deity in this cult. 
Kali, the Divine Power is represented as the 
World Mother, and for the realization of 
this Power Tantric practices are prescribed. 
Some of these TSntric practices are respons¬ 
ible for the prevalent misunderstanding 
about this cult. The basic idea is that the 
soul must embrace the. world in order to 
overcome it Awakening of the coiled psychic 
power, called kundalinl is supposed to be a 
sure method for the realization of the 
Divine. Here the Yogic and the Tantric 
practices become somewhat similar. 
Since the Yoga philosophy does not have 
any deity as an end in view, the system 
could not grow as a religious phenomenon, 
but the various practices of Yoga were 
adopted by almost all the religious cults in 
India (and, now, abroad). In this context 
we shall not deal with the Yoga discipline 
but we shall briefly discuss the Tantra, since 
it is almost an integral part of Sakti- cult. 

Tantra is the Agamic technique of wor¬ 
ship. The Kdmikd-Tantra of Saivism says 
that Tantra is so called because it elucidates 
the meanings of the tattva and mantra and 
liberates man from bondage. 5 Post-Vedic 
Hindu tradition has recognized Tantric lit¬ 
erature to be as respectable as the Vedas. 
The Kularnava Tantra quotes the view of 
Lord Siva himself in this context. The Lord 
says: ‘Know the scripture which is of the 
nature of the Vedas to be of the nature 
of Kaula (Tantra).’ 0 It must be noted here 
that in the opinion of Tantric teachers the 
Tantras are specifically meant for this Age. 
whereas the Vedas, the Smrtis and the 
Puranas are designed for Satya, Treta and 
Dvapara Ages respectively. The Tantric 

5^ *rro[ i 

KSmika-A gama. 

retrrcf fsft i 

X. KuISnfava-Tantra 
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system is further popular because the prac¬ 
tices are open to all castes and to any sex. 7 

After surveying the major existential 
characteristics of classical as well as popular 
Hinduism, we come to take up a represen¬ 
tative of the present century who is an illus¬ 
trious embodiment of all that is best in 
Hinduism. In the person of Mahatma 
Gandhi the essential Hinduism becomes 
amply manifested and its spirit actualized. 
Although Gandhi’s religious outlook is 
universal, he was convinced that for him 
the best approach to God was through 
Hinduism. At one place he says. *1 have 
no other wish in this world but to find light 
and joy and peace through Hinduism.’ 

The commitment of Gandhi to human 
society at large and his adherence to the 
Hindu view of life make him the best 
representative of existential Hinduism in the 
twentieth century. In his own typical style 
he has identified Hinduism with the search 
after Truth through non-violent means. He 
writes: ‘If I were asked to define the 
Hindu creed. I should simply say. search 
after truth through non-violent means.’ 8 

in an interesting chapter of his book 
Hinduism R. C. Zaehncr compares Gandhi 
with Yudhisthira, the famous character of the 
MahabhSrata, and holds that Gandhi was in 
history what King Yudhipthira was in myth. 
Gandhi, for him. is the 'conscience of 
Hinduism that hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness in defiance of. the letter of the 
law of Gods and men.’ In the uplift of the 
lower and weaker sections of Hindu society, 
Gandhi has surpassed all individuals and in¬ 
stitutions. For the preservation of human 
dignity of millions of people he staged an 
unparalleled war against the might of British 
imperialism, and that too through, non-violent 
methods. His love for truth has challenged 
all formulations of theological disciplines. 


7 - *rpfo»rt utor q* w i 

Gautennya-Tantra 
a- Young India. April 10. 1924. 


and yet he was one of the most God-fearing 
persons of the century. His commitment to 
the society and to his life's principle made 
him work fearlessly, unceasingly, untill his 
death which he faced with a prayer. 

His interpretation of the basic philosophy 
of the Gita and its application in his own 
life and in the political field make Gandhi 
one of the truly great Karma Yogins that 
India has ever produced. In his war against 
injustice, suffering and exploitation with deep 
involvement but without any selfish motive, 
and in his post-Independence activities he 
proved himself to be the embodiment of all 
that is best in Hinduism, nay, the best in all 
religions and cultures. 

Now to conclude this brief introduction to 
the existential characteristics of Hindus, we 
may point out that Hinduism is a religion 
that combines contemplation and action, a 
religion that takes care of the secular as well 
as the sacred existence of man. The doc¬ 
trine of Karma, taken in its multiple dimen¬ 
sions, forms the backbone of this tradition. 
This doctrine connects the individual with 
his past and the future through the transmi¬ 
gration principle; it makes the person com¬ 
mit to himself and to the society through the 
theory of varnasrama-dharmas; it also relates 
the finite being with the Infinite existence 
through the doctrine of the four purusdrthus. 
It has sustained this religion through several 
thousand years. Its application in the pol¬ 
itical field by one of Hinduism’s greatest sons 
has brought for Hindus an independent, 
sovereign democratic State. The. doctrine of 
Karma gives us a hope for the future because 
we are our own future determinants. Whether 
interpreted in the light of the teachings of 
Tilak, Gandhi or Radhakrishnan, Karma 
serves as the common ground for the people 
following this pattern of life which existen¬ 
tially begins with the finite and ends in the 
Infinite, begins with an enquiry into the na¬ 
ture of life and ends in the triumph over 
death. In a word, Hinduism represents a gra¬ 
duated march towards eternity and infinity. 
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There is a saying. ‘Gurus are available by 
the thousands, but real disciples are very 
few.' A real disciple is one who translates 
the teachings of his guru into action in his 
life. Durga Charan Nag was one such rare 
soul. Once he overheard Sri Ramakrishna 
say, Tt is very difficult for doctors, lawyers, 
and brokers to advance on the path to God.' 
Referring to doctors in particular, he said. 
‘Tf the mind dwells on tiny drops of medi¬ 
cine, how can it conceive of the Infinite?' 
Durga Charan was. then practising homeo¬ 
pathic medicine. He noticed that most of 
the time his mind was reflecting on the faces 
of his patients, and this disturbed his medi¬ 
tation. He therefore thought that the advice 
was meant for him. Immediately he 
resolved, T will not make my living from 
that profession which is an obstacle to the 
realization of God.* He returned home and 
that very day threw his medicine box and 
medical books into the Ganga. 

How can we harmonize God and the 
world? How can wc live in this world 
without being worldly? How can we love 
and not be attached? Is it necessary to 
renounce the world for God-realization? 
What is the duty of a householder? What 
is the goal of human life ? These and other 
vital questions. Sri Ramakrishna answered 
for the modem world. He did so, not only 
through the use of tales and parables, but 
also by quietly moulding the lives of some 
perfect exemplars of his teachings. The life 
Durga Charan Nag is just such a model 
of an ideal householder. Sri Ramakrishna 
demonstrated to the modem world through 
him that a person could lead a married life 
and at the same time have the highest spiri¬ 
tual experience. 

According to Vedantic tradition, the life 


of a householder is based on spirituality. 
He should follow the path of truth and 
dedicate the results of all his actions to 
the Supreme Being. It is not an easy path. 
‘He is a true hero,’ said Sri Ramakrishna. 
‘who can perform all the duties of the 
world with his mind fixed on God. None 
but a very strong man can stop to admire 
a bridal procession moving by while carry¬ 
ing a load of two maunds (164 pounds) 
on his head.* 

It was because 1 of his extraordinary per¬ 
sonality that Durga Charan Nag came to 
be known as Nag Mahashay (Nag is the 
surname, and Mahashay is a title meaning 
a great-souled one).. An illumined soul is 
ever contented, ever blissful, ever free. He 
has no craving for heaven or for the world ; 
he transcends the pairs of opposites. The 
A&avakra Samhita describes the signs of 
such a great soul: 

• 

Those desirous of worldly enjoyment and those 
desirous of liberation, both are found in this 
world. But rare indeed is the great-souled one 
( mahasaya) who is not desirous of either enjoy¬ 
ment or liberation. 

Swamj Vivckananda once said about him. 
‘I have travelled many places in the world, 
but nowhere have I come across such a 
great soul as Nag Mahashay.* 

Durga Charan Nag was bom on August 
21, 1846 at Deobhog, a small village in that 
part of Bengal which is now Bangladesh. 
His father, Dindayal Nag, was a pious man 
who was employed for a modest salary by 
a large commercial firm in Calcutta. 
Although two daughters and another son 
were also born to Dindayal, only Durga 
Charan and one of the daughters survived 
childhood. Durga Charan lost his mother 
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when he was eight years old and was then 
brought up by an affectionate aunt. This 
aunt used to narrate to the boy at night 
tales from the Ramayana and the Mahd- 
bkaruta . Sometimes after falling asleep 
Durga Charan’s dreams would vividly re¬ 
produce scenes from those tales. Other 
nights he would see the forms of gods and 
goddesses in his dreams. In the mornings, 
when he described these to his aunt, she 
would be 'filled with awe. 

Durga Charan was a handsome, modest 
and sweet-natured boy. He was not very 
fond of sports,. but occasionally, at the 
urging of his friends, he would join them in 
their games. His love of truth was so great 
that, even in play or fun, he would never 
speak a lie. And if' any of his friends did 
so, he would immediately have nothing to 
do with that person. He was often drafted 
as a mediator when a dispute arose among 
his playmates, and the boys, knowing his 
fairness, accepted his decision without 
question. Once some mischievous boys 
insisted that he tell a lie so they could win 
a game, but Durga Charan refusal and con¬ 
sequently they lost. Enraged, they dragged 
him through a rice field until his body was 
covered with cuts and bruises. He returned 
home in the evening in pain but without a 
word of complaint against anyone. 

There was a grade school near his village 
that offered classes through the eighth grade. 
Durga Charan completed the course there 
and wanted to go to Calcutta to continue 
his education, but, because of financial 
difficulties, his father was unable to send 
him. Durga Charan then decided on his 
own to attend Dacca Mormal School, which 
was ten miles from his home. His aunt 
was opposed to the idea because it meant 
that he would have to walk twenty miles 
everyday, and she could not bear the 
thought of his undertaking such a hardship. 
But he was determined, so at last she relent¬ 
ed. Every morning she cooked rice and 
vegetables together for his breakfast, and 


when necessary, he bought puffed rice at 
school for his lunch. Thus for fifteen 
months, in chilling rain and scorching heat, 
he patiently walked back and forth the twenty 
miles. During this time be missed only two 
days of school. His thirst for knowledge 
was so great that he did not mind the physi¬ 
cal discomforts. 

Once, while returning home, Durga .Charan 
encountered a ghost, but he did not become 
frightened. He thought to himself, ‘I have 
not done any harm to him, so why should 
he harm me?’ As he hurried on his way 
he heard the loud laughter of the ghost 
behind him but did not look back. On 
another occasion, during the* rainy season, 
he fell into a pond from a slippery road. 
He tried to climb out several times by 
holding the grass and bushes of the dope 
but failed. Finally he stopped and began 
to chant the name of the Lord. After gain¬ 
ing new strength, he pulled himself out of 
the pond. 

One of the teachers of the school noticed 
the sincerity and determination of Durga 
Charan and offered him free board and 
lodging. Durga Charan humbly declined, 
saying, ‘No, sir, 1 do not feel any difficulty 
in coming here.’ The teacher was amazed 
and remarked. ‘1 know not what this boy 
will be in the future.' 

Although Durga Charan did not study in 
that school for very long, he was able to 
master perfectly the Bengali language. Dur¬ 
ing this time he wrote several essays on 
* religion and how to build character which 
were later published in u pamphlet entitled 
Advice to Boys. 

When he was fifteen years old his mar¬ 
riage was arranged to a girl of eleven. At 
that time child marriage was commonly 
practised in India, although betrothal might 
be a more accurate term. After the mar¬ 
riage the bride would return to her parents* 
home, and later she would come to live 
with her husband when they both came of 
age. Five months after his marriage. Durga 
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Charan moved to Calcutta with his father. 
He began studies in the Campbell Medical 
School, but, for some unknown reason, dis¬ 
continued them after a year and a half. 
Later he studied homeopathy under Dr. 
Behari Lai Bhaduri, a renowned physician 
of Calcutta. His success in his profession 
was immediate. He had a rare intuition in 
diagnosis and even as a student performed 
some remarkable cures. He refused to set 
any fixed fee for his services. Whatever 
people offered he accepted, provided it was 
not more than what he considered just. He 
treated poor patients free of charge, some¬ 
times even giving money to them for food 
and medicine. Some unscrupulous people 
took advantage of his kindness, but he did 
not mind. He served men as God. 

Since Durga Charan lived mostly in Cal¬ 
cutta and his wife lived with her family in 
Dcobhog, he seldom saw her. But even 
when he did visit his family in the village;- 
it is said that he would spend the nights 
sitting on the branch of a tree in order to 
avoid her company. It was not that he 
had no love for her. He was then in his 
Jate teens, and he felt that without celibacy 
one could not realize God. The snares of 
worldly life could not trap this free soul. 
His wife died, however, very suddenly arid 
prematurely. 

Durga Charan was very much shocked 
at the news of her death. He started to 
devote more of his time to the study of 
the scriptures and to meditation. Often in 
the evenings he would go to the cremation . 
ground of north Calcutta and stay there 
until late at night. The funeral pyres on 
the bank of the Ganga reminded him of the 
impermanence of human lire and the un¬ 
reality of the world, and he would think : 
‘Vanity, vanity, all is vanity! God alone is 
the Truth. Unless He is realized, life is 
truly a burden. How shall I realize Him? 
Who will show me the way ?’ 

About this time he met Surcsh Chandra 
Duttal who was a member of the Bralimo 


Samaj, a religious and social reform move¬ 
ment which was very popular then in 
India. They spent much time together in 
discussions about spiritual life, and although 
their religious views were poles apart, they 
developed a close friendship. Suresh was 
very much impressed with Durga Charan’s 
spotless character, faith and love for God. 

Dindayal soon discovered that his son 
was losing interest in medicine and was. 
practising spiritual disciplines in a crema¬ 
tion ground at night. Naturally this worried 
him, but he thought that another marriage 
would cure his son of this religious mad¬ 
ness. Consequently, he selected a. bride 
and insisted upon the marriage. Durga 
Charan pleaded ‘Once before you per¬ 
suaded me to marry, but that girl died; 
again you are going to place someone’s 
daughter in the jaws of death! ... Father, 
give up your resolve. I beg you, kindly do 
not put me in bondage again. So long as 
you are living I shall serve you heart and 
soul; I shall serve you a hundred times 
more devotedly than your would-be 
daughter-in-law. Please spare me.* 

Dindayal wavered. He thought that if 
the marriage would not make his son 
happy then it might be better to cancel it. 
But no sooner had he agreed to the cancel¬ 
lation than the thought struck him that if 
his son did not marry, his lineage would 
come to an end. Tn his grief over his son, 
Dindayal quit taking food and wept secretly. 
Seeing the pitiable condition of his father, 
Durga Charan reluctantly agreed to the 
marriage. Before he left for his native 
village with his father, he went to the holy 
river Ganga and prayed. ‘O Mother, I 
have heard that you are the purifier of all 
sins; therefore, if 1 be defiled by the dirt 
and dust of the world by becoming a house¬ 
holder, wash them off me.* 

As married life does not suit everybody, 
so also monastic life is not meant for all. 
God has created human beings with dif¬ 
ferent temperaments. Although Durga 
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C'haran did not want to marry, one should 
not think that he hated married life. On 
the contrary, he once said : ‘Marriage with 
the pure desire for progeny does not defile 
a man. But only saints and sages of yore 
were fit for such marriages. After observ¬ 
ing austere brahmacarya (celibacy) for a 
long time, they would marry and then, hav¬ 
ing sons like Vyasa, Sukadeva, Sanaka, and 
Sanatkumara, they would finally retire to 
the forest to lead the life of a recluse. But 
it cannot be so in this Iron Age. Nowa¬ 
days people do not have sufficient austerity 
and self-control, so the children bom of lust 
become wicked and immoral.* 

After his second marriage, Durga Charan 
again returned to Calcutta with his father, 
leaving the young bride, Sharatkamini, in 
Deobhog. lie abhorred the idea of taking 
service under anyone, so he again settled 
into the practice of medicine. Once he 
cured a critically ill patient in the house of 
his father's employer and in gratitude was 
offered a silver casket filled with rupees as 
payment. But he courteously declined to 
accept it and asked for only twenty rupees 
(less than three dollars) as his legitimate 
remuneration. His father was infuriated 
when he heard of it and said, ‘You will 
never succeed in your profession, I tell you, 
if you go on this way.* But Durga Charan 
replied : ‘I cannot help it. What I believe 
to be wrong, I cannot do, come what may. 
God is Truth. Have you” not always taught 
me to walk in the path of righteousness ? 
In all conscience, how could 1 have 
demanded more ? False conduct brings 
ruin.’ 

Ap easygoing life is the bane of spiritual 
aspirants. Ordeals, trials and tribulations 
help them to grow. It is easy to nevigate a 
ship in a calm sea. but he is the real cap¬ 
tain who can save his craft in a storm. 
Durga Charan*s faithfulness to his ideal was 
tested through marriage and then through 
money. As a doctor he had a good reputa¬ 
tion, but, in spite of it, he remained un¬ 


attached. Lust and greed and name and 
fame are the greatest obstacles to God- 
realization. He was confronted with these 
obstacles at evrey step of his life, but his 
efforts to overcome them only made him 
stronger. 

When a wild lion is encaged, he roars 
and tries his utmost to break out of the 
cage. Similarly, Durga Charan was desper¬ 
ately trying to sever. the bonds of maya. 
His heart was crying for freedom. Once 
he met a holy man who told him, ‘How¬ 
ever strong might be your faith, and 
intense be your love for God, unless you 
are initiated by a guru and practice sadha- 
na according to his instructions, you can¬ 
not have the vision of God.* 

The lives of the mystics prove that when 
intense longing for God dawns in % soul, 
God responds and makes everything 
favourable for the devotee. One morning 
Durga Charan was seated on the bank of 
the Ganga when his family guru arrived 
there, unexpectedly, on a boat. When he 
was asked the reason for his coming to 
Calcutta, the guru replied, ‘I have come at 
the special command of the Divine Mother 
to> initiate you.* However, the initiation 
only created in him more hunger for God. 
He was carried away by divine intoxica¬ 
tion and often lost outward consciousness. 
Once, while he was meditating on the bank 
of the Ganga, the flood tide rose and swept 
him into the river. It was several moments 
before full consciousness returned to him 
and he was able to swim ashore. 

Eventually Durga Charan’s young wife, 
Sharatkamini, came to Calcutta to serve her 
husband and old father-in-law. Though 
Dindayal was greatly troubled about his 
son, his sympathies were more with his 
daughter-in-law who, it seemed to him, was 
rejected by her husband. Saratkamini. 
however, was not disturbed ; she knew that 
her husband was not an ordinary man. His 
mind always dwelt in God, and no power 
of . maya could tempt or bind him. One 
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day Durga Charan said to his wile: ‘Love 
on the physical plane never lasts. Blessed 
is he who can love God heart and soul. 
Even a little attachment to the body endures 
for several births, so be not attached to 
this cage of flesh and bones. Take, refuge 
in the Divine Mother and think of Her 
alone. Thus your life here and hereafter 
will be ennobled.* 

Sharatkamini herself was like a nun—very 
pure, dedicated, self-effacing and unselfish. 
She did not try to possess her husband for 
her own self-interest; she was simply bis 
co-pilgrim. She was happy to serve her 
husband and father-in-law and, later, the 
many devotees that came to their house. 
Her life shows that when a person comes 
in close contact with a God-intoxicated 
soul, that person’s mind rises above the 
physical plane. 

After sometime Dindayal decided to 
retire from his job and live in his village 
home. Handing over the charge of his 
Calcutta house and his job to his son, he 
left for Deobhog with his daughter-in-law. 
Durga Charan remained alone in Calcutta. 

People read about God, talk about God, 
hear about God, but how many really want 
to experience Him directly ? Durga Charan 
was, however, completely possessed by the 
desire to realize God. One day his friend 
Suresh came to him with news about Sri 
Ramakrishna. the saint of Dakshineswar. 
They both decided to go immediately to 
Dakshineswar and' see him. They arrived 
there about two in the afternoon and in¬ 
quired about the Master. Pratap Hazra, a 
strange devotee, informed them that Sri 
Ramakrishna had gone to Chandannagore 
and asked them to come back another day. 
They were terribly disappointed and about 
to leave when they noticed someone inside 
a room beckoning them to enter. It was 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Master received them cordially and 
asked them about themselves. During the 
course of the conversation he advised: 


‘Live in the world like a mudfish. The fish 
lives in the mud but its skin is always 
bright and shiny. Similarly, remain at home 
unattached and the stain of worldliness will 
not touch your mind.’ He asked them to 
meditate in the Panchavati grove for some¬ 
time, and then he took them to sec' the 
different temples.. As they were leaving. Sri 
Ramakrishna said to them: ‘Come again. 
A relationship grows through frequent 
visits.* 

The following ^eek they again went to 
meet Sri Ramakrishna. Welcoming them 
he said: T am very glad to see you. It 
is for you that I am here.’ He beckoned 
Durga Charan to sit near him and said: 
‘Don’t fear, my child. You have attained 
a very exalted state.’ The Master then sent 
him out of the room to do some small 
tasks. When he had left, the Master turned 
to Suresh and remarked: ‘Did you notice ? 
This man-is like a blazing fire!’ 

The next time, Durga Charan went to 
Dakshineswar by himself. Sri Ramakrishna 
asked him, ‘What do you think of me?' 
Durga Charan saluted him with folded hands 
and replied : ‘You cannot hoodwink me any 
more. Divine Master. Through your grace 
[ have come to know that you are that 
Supreme One.’ 

It was a few months after his first meet¬ 
ing with Sri Ramakrishna that Durga 
Charan gave up his niedieal practice. 
Although he had taken over his father's 
job. he began to devote more time now 
to meditation and felt a strong urge to 
renounce the world. With that intention, 
he one day went to see the Master. As 
soon as he reached there, the Master said 
in an ecstatic mood : ‘What harm is there 
in remaining as a householder ?. Only keep 
the mind fixed upon God. The householder’s 
life is like fighting from within a fortress. 
Remain in the world like the ancient king- 
Janaka, unattached. Your life will be an 
example of how a householder should live.’ 
Durga Charan was speechless. He returned 
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home, obeying the behest of the Master. 

It is true that God helps those who help 
themselves ; but it is equally true that God 
helps those who do not help th ems elves. 
According to most theistic religions, self- 
effort is essentia] for the beginners while 
self-surrender is practised by the advanced 
spiritual aspirants. Self-surrender is con- 
siderd to be the highest state in spiritual 
life. Durga Charan had completely sur¬ 
rendered himself to his Master's will, but 
it gradually became impossible for him to 
continue his routine work. However, his 
employer was very kind to the Nag family. 
An arrangement was made whereby a faith, 
ful man of the company would work on 
behalf of Durga Charan who would then 
get a commission. All through Durga 
Charan's life, the financial matters of the 
Nag family were taken care of by this em¬ 
ployer. 

Such was the employer's faith and trust 
in Durga Charan that once, during the time 
of an epidemic, he wanted to leave the 
plague-stricken city but was worried about 
leaving his possessions unattended. Durga 
Charan was not afraid of the plague, so 
the employer left everything in his care and 
fled. Durga Charan accepted the responsi¬ 
bility as a sacred trust and later returned 
the property to the employer just as he had 
received it. 

An interesting incident happened oneday 
when Durga Charan went to his country 
home to visit his father. "A cow, tied near 
the corner of the house, was straining to 
reach a pumpkin plant that was growing 
nearby, but the rope she was tied with was 
too short. Durga Charan happened to see 
the cow, and out of compassion released 
her so she could eat the plant. Seeing this, 
Dindayal flew into a rage and said : ‘You 
yourself do not earn money. Instead of 
helping the household, why are you causing 
harm to it ? You have given up your 
medical practice. Now how will you main¬ 
tain yourself?* 


‘Please don't worry about that. God will 
take care of me,' replied Durga Charan. 

‘Yes, 1 know. Now you will go naked 
and live on frogs 1* 

Durga Charan immediately stripped him¬ 
self, picked up a dead frog from the court¬ 
yard and started eating it. Hie then said 
to his father ; ‘Now 1 have fulfilled both of 
your commands. Please don’t worry about 
my food and clothing any longer. Chant 
the name of the Lord, l beg you, and don't 
think about household affairs in your old 
age.* Dindayal now thought that his son 
had indeed become mad and, in order to 
avert further bizarre behaviour, said to his 
daughter-in-law, ‘Hereafter, let none go 
against his wishes.’ 

Durga Charan could not tolerate worldly 
talk. If anyone started such a conversation, 
he would skilfully change the subjeet to 
spiritual matters. If he happened to be¬ 
come angry with someone, he would merci¬ 
lessly beat his own body with whatever 
object he had near at hand as self-punish 
ment. He would not contradict anyone, nor 
would he indulge in criticizing others. Once 
he inadvertently made a critical remark 
about a person and, as soon as he was 
aware of it, picked up a stone and hit his 
own head with it until it bled profusely. 
It took about a month for the wound to 
heal. He justified this strange action by 
saying. ‘The wicked deserve right punish¬ 
ment.’ 

His austerity defies description. The 
Bhagavutam says, ‘He who has controlled 
the tongue has controlled everything.' It h 
hard to concentrate the mind on God if i 
always drawn to good food, and, because 
of this, Durga Charan was very particular 
about control of the palate. He would 
not use any salt or sugar on his food in 
order to curb his desire for delicacies. Once 
he lived for two or three days on only rice 
bran. He often abstained from food and 
water for days. He gave up using shirts 
and shoes and wore only a plain cloth awt 
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chadar (cotton shawl). Observing his 
austerity and self-effacement, Girish 
Chandra Ghose, a close friend of his, 
remarked, ‘Nag Mahashay has knocked on 
the head of his rascal ego so severely that 
it cannot raise its hood anymore.* 

When Durga Charan returned to Calcutta, 
he went to see Sri Ramakrishna and 
expressed his agony that he had not yet 
achieved complete self-surrender to the 
Lord. The Master consoled him, saying, 
‘If you love “this” (pointing to himself), 
everything will be all right.’ 

‘Sir, how shall I pass my days at 
home ?’ 

‘You will not have to do anything. 
Only remain in the company of the holy.’ 

T am a simple, uneducated man; how 
shall I recognize the holy men?’ 

‘Listen, you will not have to look for 
them. You stay at home, and the real holy 
people wilt come to you of their own 
accord.* 

During the last days of Sri Ramakrishna, 
when, he was stricken with throat cancer, 
Durga Charan rarely went to visit him 
because he could not bear to see his be¬ 
loved Master suffer. One day, when he 
did go to pay his respects to him, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna said : ‘Oh, you have come. Look, 
the doctors have failed. Can you do any¬ 
thing to cure me?’ Durga Charan reflect¬ 
ed for a moment and then resolved to trans¬ 
fer the Master's disease into his own 
body. He said in an inspired mood : ‘Yes 
sir. I know how to cure you. By your 
grace I will do it right now.’ But as he 
approached, the Master understood his 
motive and pushed him away, saying, ‘Yes, 
1 know you have that power to cure the 
disease.’ 

Just a few days before the Master passed 
away, Durga Charan went to see him. As 
he entered the room he heard Sri Rama¬ 
krishna express a desire to eat an Amalaki 
fruit, which is soothing for the throat. A 


devotee replied that none were available 
as they were out of season. But Durga 
Charan thought that if the word Amalaki 
came from the lips of the Master, then it 
must be available somewhere, and, without 
saying anything, he left in search of it. For 
two days he checked different gardens in^ 
the suburbs of Calcutta, and at last on the 
third day, he appeared before the Master 
with a few Amalaki fruits. The Master was 
very pleased and asked the Holy Mother 
to cook some rice and hot curry for Durga 
Charan.. But when the food was served 
he would not touch it; it was his fasting 
day ( ekadaSi , that is, the eleventh day of 
the moon). However, when the Master 
himself touched the food and sanctified it, 
Durga Charan took it as prasad. And in 
his exuberant devotion, he not only ate the 
food, but the leaf-plate as well. From that 
time on the devotees were careful when 
serving him prasad on a leaf-plate. As 
soon as he finished the meal they would 
snatch away the leaf-plate. They even 
removed seeds and pits from fruit before 
offering them to Durga Charan, lest he 
should swallow them also. 

When Sri Ramakrishna passed away on 
August 16, 1886, Nag Mahashay quit eat¬ 
ing and remained in bed. Hearing about 
this, Swami Vivekananda went to his house 
along with two of his brother disciples. 
After repeated requests he got up from bed, 
and Swami Vivekananda told him that they 
had come there for lunch. Immediately 
Durga Charan went to the market, brought 
back groceries and cooked for them, but he 
would not eat anything himself. When they 
urged him to eat, he said, ‘Alas, how can 
I offer food to this wretched body which 
has not yet been blessed with God-realiz¬ 
ation ?’ It was* with great difficulty that 
Swami Vivekananda finally persuaded him 
to take some food. 

• {To be concluded ) 
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(ii) Some Indian managerial and allied 
phenomena 

Having tried so far to offer some glimpses 
of the precious heritage we possess in the 
field of human psychology, and for which we 
should be ever grateful to our ancestors of 
antiquity, let us have a sampling of the 
typical issues which beset organizations in 
India today. The examples cited may not 
always be directly referring to behaviour 
and decision-making within organizations. 
But they all intend to raise the question, 
what sort of a ‘man' is behind the ‘man¬ 
ager’ or ‘man-agemcnt educator 1 and his 
decision-making processes ? In all fairness, 
we must also acknowledge that there are 
examples of sterling conduct tpo—but surely 
they are the exceptions. With due credit 
and reverence for such actors on the 
management scene, let us concentrate on 
the pernicious effects of the ‘bad money 
driving good money out of circulation’ syn¬ 
drome. 'At the same time, if we seem to 
be adopting a holier-than-thou stance in 
narrating certain incidents with unnamed 
dramatis personae, we must confess our 
own contamination too and offer our apol¬ 
ogies to them; 

1. Sometime ago. a nominee of a finan¬ 
cial institution was deputed to take over the 
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Chief Executive’s post of a large sick com¬ 
pany. This was to be a temporary measure 
to last until new professionals were recruited 
to various posts, including that of a Chifcf 
Executive. But the nominee Chief Execu¬ 
tive continued to do all in his power to 
prevent this process with a view to protect¬ 
ing the sudden gains he had tasted in the 
form of a free chauffeur-driven car, free 
house, free servants and so on. He became 
a cause of embarrassment to the financial 
institution concerned. The few good pro¬ 
fessionals who were left in the company 
also started quitting one by one. 

2. In the apex training establishment of 
a large public sector enterprise a certain 
invited speaker from another public sector 
unit had preceded another speaker in a 
training course for giving his lectures. It 
so happened that both of them were to 
travel back to Calcutta on the same night 
by the same train by the same class. As 
the second speaker was staying at a place 
in the outskirts of the town, he was picked 
up by the driver first, and then they drove 
up to the house of another executive in the 
town, near to the station, where the .first 
guest speaker was supposed to be having 
his dinner. The car had reached about 
forty minutes before the departure time of 
the train. The driver and the second speaker 
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waited and waited, and after about 
twenty minutes the latter advised the driver 
to go in and inform the gentlemen that it 
was getting late. He came back telling that 
they were still drinking, and had not yet 
begun their dinner. Around five minutes 
before the departure time, the two gentlemen 
came out and stood in the courtyard, and 
one of them was heard telling the other 
‘who’s that fellow sitting in the car ?’ After 
that another two minutes of inaudible talk¬ 
ing went on between the driver and the two 
officials. The next moment the luggage of 
the first speaker, already placed inside, was 
dragged out of the car. At last at 9 p.m. 
the car drove off—with only the second 
speaker. By the time he reached the sta¬ 
tion the train had steamed off. Somehow, 
he managed to get a first class berth in the 
next passenger train. Tt was a winter night, 
and he had no bedding. The other guest 
speaker, who had forgotten time and space 
in the drinking spree, followed soon and 
also got a seat in the same compartment. 
He, however, would offer not a word of 
apology for the delay and inconvenience he 
had caused. On the way to the station the 
disconsolate driver was trembling with fear 
because he was threatened with punitive 
official action by the host officer for bring¬ 
ing along another person in the car 
(although it was a fact that this was an 
officially allotted duty to him). 

3. A young engineer in a public sector 
plant once took a group of shop-floor 
workers to task for deliberately working 
slow during normal hours for earning over¬ 
time. He was told off by the group on the 
ground that they had irrefutable proof that 
quite a few of the top bosses had small 
component-making firms in their wives’ 
names, and that these substandard items 
were being'sold at huge profit to the plant. 

4. A trade union leader desperately 
tried to keep himself in the lead by invent¬ 
ing new demands—often in sheer competition 
with another union leader-knowing very 


well in bis heart of hearts that the unit it-, 
’self was gasping for life. Another trade 
union leader would make his workers accept 
high work norms without any wage gain in 
a private sector firm, whereas the same per¬ 
son would ask the workers in a side firm 
in the public sector to conform even to the 
work norms as they stood before a wage 
rise. 

5. An external part-time Chairman of a 
company usurped and undercut the potfer 
and role of a full-time Managing Director, 
and even went on to form cliques by split¬ 
ting the Board in order to get another term 
of Chairmanship. 

6. In the headquarters of a large all- 
India organization there are three strong 
regional cliques. In the matter of promo¬ 
tions to various levels of officers, the heads 
of these cliques support in concert the 
candidates for their respective regions. Un¬ 
fortunately the fourth region does not 
figure in this top level alliance, and officers 
belonging to this region therefore peren¬ 
nially suffer the lot of a Cinderella. And this 
alliance has seen to it that promotion deci¬ 
sions even at senior levels do not come 
for review before the Board. 

7. The Directors of three profit-centre 
Divisions of a highly profitable company 
would award annual increments much 
more—at times two or three times more— 
to ‘adequate’ rated performers, than to 
‘good’ or ‘excellent* rated performers. As 
a result, the much-vaunted ‘objective’ ap¬ 
praisal system lost all credibility in that 
company. 

8. The fight between two Managing 
Directors of the same firm regarding suc¬ 
cession to the Chairmanship of the concern¬ 
ed industry-association reached such a pitch 
that it received considerable newspaper 
coverage, and a retired ex-Chief of the firm 
had to be summoned from his Swiss sanc¬ 
tuary to play the father and patch up the 
quarrel. 

9. A professor of management mice 
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reviewed together two books on the same 
subject by two different authors. One of 
' the books was praised to the skies whereas 
the other was mercilessly criticized—sparing 
not even its publisher. One crime the latter 
had committed was to make references to 
some Indian concepts. Later oh it turned 
out that the' first author was the would-be 
boss of the reviewer who was then plan- 
ning to migrate from one institution to 
another. 

10. A group of public sector textile mills 
has a prime responsibility to manufacture 
controlled cloth only for the rural poor. 
The Government heavily subsidizes the mills 
to enable such cloth to be sold to the poor. 
But only the Apex Cooperative Societies 
can buy this for distribution. Despite 
repeated efforts, the group's own sales 
counters are not allowed to sell them. 
Consequently, the bulk of such cloth to- 
day goes to traders and through them to 
totally unintended classes of people, because 
the Apex Societies are always short of cash. 
Vested interests would not permit the 
group to do the selling. And decision¬ 
makers apparently cannot resist the press¬ 
ure of such interests. 

We are sure some of our readers have 
more telling and heart-rending stories to tell. 
One approach to such issues is to claim 
that these events are but natural, and we 
ought not to blow them out of all propor¬ 
tions. But strangely enough, ’when anyone 
of these events happens to the lot of an 
individual or institution he or it does think 
a whole work! about his or its affliction! 
What a large burden cf mute anguish most 
organizational members conceal in their 
bosom! 

The other approach is to face the issues 
realistically. In this two complementary 
options are possible: 

(a) to minimize, reduce, such events in 
organizations—and not to say that they 
constitute the reality which needs to be 
accepted as unavoidable; 


(b) to raise the individual through inner 
growth and training to a level from where 
he could treat these events with equanimity, 
transcend them and go on working produc¬ 
tively. 

In fact, it is in the strategy ( b ) that lies 
the path to achieving (a). It is the ‘unit’, 
the individual, which matters most, and not 
so much the structure or the system. Thus, 
there is no private profiteering in public 
sector units—the rallying cry for workers’ 
solidarity. Yet do Indian employees pour 
out their hearts blood for the public sector 
units where their job security is fool proof ? 
The system changed from private to pub¬ 
lic sector. But to what effect in terms of 
employee behaviour? The much-maligned 
zamindari system has gone into oblivion. 
Instead, we see the emergence of long chains 
of bureaucratic and local government 
agencies. Do the poor villagers really fare 
much better under this system? The im¬ 
personal tyranny, the sucking greed and 
avarice within each link in the chain absorbs 
probably a good seventy five percent of the 
aid and help pumped in from the top. At 
least in those days one could hope to change 
the heart of a zamindar and make him per¬ 
form great acts of social charity. And 
many were inherently good too. But how 
do you motivate a faceless, heartless 
bureaucracy ? Again the question boils 
down to that of the individual—not the sys¬ 
tem as such. This, in our view, is one more 
fundamental plank of the Indian thought 
structure. We should hold back the reins 
of galloping institutional engineering. It is 
the unit—the individual—who deserves atten¬ 
tion in the minutest details . Even if sys¬ 
tems or institutions or structures have to 
be changed, what to change? how to 
change? when to change? how much to 
change?—all such decisions necessarily 
emanate from the individual. What is his 
quality, what are the foundations of his 
mental make up, what Is his source of 
nourishment for the heart? If the vast 
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majority of Indian elite engaged in the task 
of changing India's face is to be judged by 
the kind of reading habits it displays while 
on Indian Airlines flights (James' Hadley 
Chase, Debonair Probe, Stardust. Alistair 
Maclean and all that stuff), one cannot be 
so sure whether we have wholesome men¬ 
tal food habits. 

(iii) Mysticism-applying the stepdown 
transformer 

We are aware that our readers may be 
eager for more down-to-earth exposition of 
our main theme than what has been 
attempted so far. The charge of being 
obscure and intangible might well be level¬ 
led by them. So, there is a need to ‘step- 
down' many of the high-voltage concepts to 
more directly apprehensible and usable 
notions in our daily activities. But before 
we do so, let us quote a representative piece 
of., sociological writing on the very broad 
subject of tradition (and we would prefer 
to substitute ‘heritage* for tradition) ver¬ 
sus modernity in which management is also 
imbedded : 

... the problem of industrial change in the 
traditional culture pattern of India, to my mind, 
should be analysed with reference to the social- 
structural processes involved and their functional 
significance.... The existing Indian culture 
pattern, to the extent it is traditional, has no rigid 
stability about it. It allows scope for progressive 
synthesis which goes in favour of industrial change. 
However, the fact that the two patterns of tradi¬ 
tional culture and industrial change involve 
different values, norms of action, and principles of 
organisation, should not be lost sight of.... 15 

Our readers will agree that the paragraphs 
written so far in this paper are at least no 
more vague, no more distract, than the 
excerpt just reproduced. 

is- Singh, Y.; ‘Traditional Culture Pattern of 
India and Industrial Change’ in Tradition and 
Modernity in India, ed. A. B. Shah, et. a!., (Bom¬ 
bay : Manaktalas: 1965), p. 69. 


In section (it) we had suggested five 
general criteria of good decision-making. 16 
They were not of a relative nature in the 
sense that they might apply to one-culture, 
and not to another; or to one phase of a 
society's history, and not to the other. Let 
us now offer a series of propositions with 
mystic roots but of direct practical relevance 
to decision-making, especially in the con¬ 
text of the human side of the organization : 

(1) All our powers—to act, think, reason, 
feel—are rooted in the Divine or Cosmic 
Energy, and this is ail within each one of. 
us. 

That is to say, unlike the concept of ‘free 
will’ in Western philosophy according to 
which each person has his own independent 
free will with no common principle to har¬ 
monize and unify them, the Indian concept 
of free will is that it is nothing but a reflec¬ 
tion of the one universal, transcendental 
Cosmic Free Will: If we begin to teach 
ourselves to seek nourishment from this 
source, we shall commence strengthening 
and unifying the powers within and amongst 
us. Each one of us can experience this Cos¬ 
mic energy at the back of all our powers 
by sitting quietly for a few minutes and 
observing how all our basic functions of 
living go on in spite of ourselves as it were. 
Of course, a first -requisite for this process 
is an abiding sense of humility. The type 
of intellectual training process we normally 
undergo today does not foster this trait of 
human character. 

(2) This Cosmic Energy can he harnessed 
through deep concentration; deep concentra¬ 
tion is essential for good or effective deci- 
sion-making; such concentration can come 
to a pure mind only; a pure mind is 
largely independent of external sense grati¬ 
fications. 

External sense gratification includes love 
of power, love of money, hunger for praise, 

ts. See the first instalment of this article in 
Prabuddha Bharata. September, ’82, 
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temptations of the flesh, and so on. They 
are selfish in nature, and always produce 
opposite reactions too. Selfish minds are 
not pure and hence not poised. Therefore 
tiie clarity and comprehensiveness emanat¬ 
ing from concentration do not come to play 
their role in decision-making. Let us ask 
a candid question of ourselves: for how 
many moments in a day do we consciously 
try to raise thoughts that are pure and calm, 
serene and elevating, forgiving and grateful? 
These are the maintenance functions of our 
soul. Without them how can our intellec¬ 
tual machine—on which we obviously depend 
so much—function well as manifested 
through good decisions? 

A practical way to go about this is to 
engage in the task of training ourselves for 
equanimity (sthitaprajha of the Gita). 
Thus, if 1 am praised and I lap it up as if 
I deserved it fully, then l should equally 
well accept a criticism as being fully 
deserved. If 1 am not grateful for a praise, 
why should 1 be angry for a criticism? If 
at ten places 1 have been honoured and 
warmly welcomed, why should indifference 
or even total non-recognition at the eleventh 
place make me fume with anger and hurl 
curses? In fact, our mystics advise us to 
seek our haters, our detractors and to 
regard them as our benefactors and teachers. 
Sincere practice of such an approach over 
a period of time will surely bring about 
more balance and pofte, will conserve 
energy by making us less selfish, and by 
helping to have a purer mind aid concen¬ 
tration. And how great will be our delight 
to see that after a time these very persons 
have transformed their disposition towards 
us. The change has been wrought unseen. 

(3) All our work is a prayer, a worship 
of the Divine or Cosmic Energy. 

The practical meaning of this mystic 
principle is as follows. Whenever we start 
any work, any time of the day, anywhere, 
we should steady ourselves at its commence¬ 


ment and say to ourselves within that this 
is the work of the Divine, and is being offer¬ 
ed to Him. The Cosmic Energy is thus in¬ 
voked at the start. When that piece of 
work ends, let us again gratefully remem¬ 
ber the Cosmic Energy which enabled us to 
do the job. This process is true of a writer of 
an article, a wage negotiator, a finance 
executive, a works manager, a doctor, a 
teacher going to the classroom to deliver a 
lecture^ a speaker rising to address an audi¬ 
ence, and so on. Thus in many Indian 
homes even today food is first offered to the 
Divine before people start eating it. Can 
we not bring this reverential attitude in to 
our . lavish parties—especially when millions 
go hungry in this country? This is likely 
to reduce wastage, turn our minds to the 
poor, and make us feel grateful <o the 
Divine for letting us have our full. What 
is there to sneer at in this ‘tradition' ? 

Today work is indeed worship for most of 
us—but it is mostly the worship of our own 
egos, of our own narrow, selfish interests. 
Only when we can steadily begin to go 
beyond such constraints and do it for, and 
with the help of, the Divine, will it truly 
become a worship in the Indian mystic 
sense. 

(4) It is the direction ami attitude o) 
the mind which is of far greater consequence 
than the act itself. 

This principle may be explained first witli 
a parable. Once two bosom friends were 
walking along a busy street in a town. It 
was just past twilight. Presently they heard 
beautiful music from a society woman's 
parlour. One of the friends suggested that 
they should go in and spend a good time. 
The other did not agree and said he would 
rather visit a temple. So, the first friend 
went in. The second friend walked up a 
few more paces and came by a temple where 
the evening prayer bells were chiming. He 
was glad, and went in. After a while the 
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first friend began telling himself : ‘How 
good is my friend. He is in the temple, 
thinking and hearing of God. And how 
vile I am to spend my time in low sense 
pleasures with this woman.' The second 
friend too was thinking thus. 'O, what a 
fool I am to be here. My friend is having 
a jolly good time there, while I am just 
watching this old priest waving his lights.* 
While both were thus lost in their thoughts, 
they suddenly died. The God of Death sent 
His messengers to take back the two souls. 
The first friend’s soul was taken to heaven, 
while that of the second to hell! 

Suppose a boss is treated -insolently by 
a young officer. He responds to this by a 
formal act of issuing a notice calling for an 
explanation of the young man’s behaviour. 
But what is his mental attitude at that time? 
If he is doing it out of anger and spite, 
and preparing the way for' a showdown or 
penalty for the subordinate, then the psy¬ 
chological wave pattern for rectification by 
the latter will not have been set in motion. 
On the other hand, if the boss were with¬ 
in himself, keeping his cool, and uttering 
calm prayers for a mental transformation of 
the subordinate while issuing the notice, it 
would be an ideal case of mystic approach 
to managing the situation. It would be 
profoundly good for both. And the whole 
process may not take, more than a few 
minutes to carry out. But initially, hard 
and sincere practice is necessary, notwith¬ 
standing some failures in the beginning. 
Similarly, in a poor country like ours, with 
so much unemployment around, all of us 
at one time or another, must have been 
approached by hapless young men for jobs. 
We know that in spite of all sincerity we 
cannot do anything for most of them. But 
then, can we not each day at some fixed 
hour pray to the Divine for their well-be¬ 
ing and mental strength? ' This kind of 
mental help, our mystics say, is no less 
tangible than physical help which we often 
find unable to render. 


(5) Always tell yourself that everyone 
else connected with a problem or a situ¬ 
ation has done his bit to solve or .improve 
it. The rest of whatever is left undone' is 
your responsibility and yours alone. 

This is a wonderful mystic response to 
working with and amongst people in large 
organizations. We talk, hear, and read so 
much about teamwork. Yet we seem , to 
remain for ever in the state of Tantalus so 
far as its realization is concerned. The 
above principle is an antidote to finding 
excuses and alibis, a check on our. natural 
tendency to pass the buck on to one’s sub¬ 
ordinates. And it offers the strength of the 
conviction that the support of the Supreme 
Divine Power is there to back, up one’s 
efforts. Here is an effective way for the 
cultivation of a sense of responsibility and 
self-dependence by connecting oneself with 
the Divine within—the higher Self. 

This mystic conviction and commitment 
to oneself also contains the answer to a 
very common question asked by educated 
Indian adults: what can they do if the 
society around them is open to such and 
such vile customs or practice. This attitude 
is downright escapist, and promises only 
a vicious self-peipetuating cycle. Each one 
of us, despite various limitations around 
must pick up at least one lofty principle and 
struggle to put it into practice. Seeing this, 
others will pick up courage. Each obstacle 
can thus be converted to an experiment in 
self-growth. 

(6) Decisions cannot be objective unless 
the subjective element is assiduously 
cleansed and trained. 

The most apt managerial situation for this 
mystic principle is that of manpower recruit¬ 
ment, promotion, transfer, rewards and the 
like. We are aware that however sophis¬ 
ticated and objective our recruitment and 
appraisal systems may be, very little head¬ 
way has been made in this country in rais¬ 
ing the credibility of these systems in the 
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eyes of the common' people. Regional, 
linguistic, family and political strings 
thoroughly entangle the whole range of such 
decisions. Hie truth is that fine instru¬ 
ments are of little use if the user does not 
possess the refined sensitivity to employ 
them with grace and larg&rheartedness. A 
steel knife can be used for dressing veg¬ 
etables or fruit, but it can also be used to 
kill a man. It all depends on the user, the 
training, purity and loftiness of his mind. 
In a country like India, with so many sub¬ 
nations inhabiting it, the only solution to 
this class of problems lies, in absorbing the 
spirit of harmony through a superordinate 
reference point found in her heritage, 
namely, the native and time-tested faith in 
the Divine. This alone is the common key¬ 
note which can still string together all such 
diverse notes by a slow but sure process of 
inner purification and restoration to health 
of the subjective element. If the fear of 
divine retribution through Karina is still 
something which lurks in the souls of Indians, 
let us reactivate it and bring it to the fore. 
This will be to the ultimate good of all in 
our secular and managerial actions and deci¬ 
sions. 

(7) Do not go out of your way to seek 
work or position. Do whatever comes to 
you with utmost dedication. All the rest 
will follow automatically. 

This guideline is not a counsel for pass¬ 
ivity. Instead, if properly understood, it 
will prevent us from the wastage of energy 
and destruction of poise entailed in being 
aggressively ambitious. We shall then be 
able to concentrate much more on those 
decisions which are right now before us. 
Thus shall we acquire the strength of 
patience which should make us more and 
more capable of coping with even more 
complex and long-range decisions. Some¬ 
one has put it with remarkable felicity : 
‘We all run after the throne, the king. Let 
me assure you that you lose nothing by 
stopping that chase. Let it be understood 


that as soon as you are ready, the crown 
will reach your head of itself.* 

(8) Better decision-making commences 
as soon as one begins realizing and feeling 
in the depths of one’s heart that one is 
Free. 

Moments of quiet and candid reflection 
will tell all of us how bound and fettered 
and constrained we are at every moment of 
our waking state. My neighbour has a car, 
how can I be without one ? One divisional 
director has two air-conditioners in his 
office room, how can I be content with 
only one ? He is a factory accountant with 
twenty five subordinates; I am a corporate 
accountant with only ten subordinates— 
how ludicrous is this? (The poor corpor¬ 
ate accountant chooses not to see that 
managing more men is much mors com¬ 
plex tool) The marketing manager of 
another company has a chauffeur-driven car, 
whereas 1—also a marketing manager of 
this company—get just a car. Isn’t that 
patently unfair ? A thousand and one such 
issues, constantly bristle in our minds. We 
resort to actions and decisions, goaded by 
such feelings, which are unbecoming of the 
level and status we belong to. They cut 
into the roots of our sense of dignity. We 
lose our inner freedom—the real, enduring 
freedom. 

The essentially Indian mystic response to 
this phenomenon is this : our training and 
teaching have told us to learn to live with 
and on as little as possible (mind you, this 
counsel is for the readers of this kind o( 
an article and not for the poor, hungry, 
destitute millions), whereas people in the 
West are taught how much more they need 
to live on. At least one person'in today's 
context in this country has had the clarity 
and courage to express this conviction— 
although he is a highly reputable econom¬ 
ist himself. 1 ? 

W. Rao, V. K. R. V. in Tradition and Model 
nity in India, ibid, p. 168. 
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There is a school of thinking among 
Indian managers which says that such mat* 
-ters of mental discipline and character 
should be taken for granted by members of 
business organizations. We are sorry to 
disagree with this view. It is precisely these 
issues which contaminate our behaviour 
and decisions in organizations in a domi¬ 
nant and real way. We should humbly 
recognize them and begin to do something 
about them, rather than shutting our eyes 
to them and imagining that they do not 
practically affect us. 

(9) Each good done by me to someone 
else is a good done unto me; each harm 
done to someone else is also a harm done 
unto me. 

The first part of the principle ought not 
to be interpreted in the sense of decisions 
and actions taken under the spell of 
sycophancy and personal motives. The 
purifying and elevating effects Of the rule 
will be revealed only when you are able to 
do good to one who does not belong to 
your regional or linguistic group, or caste 
or political flag; or one who is your sub¬ 
ordinate who wields no power over you, or 
from whom you have no personal gain to 
reap; or one who is your detractor or har¬ 
bours a grudge against you. To take a con¬ 
crete decision problem, if you write a book, 
will you dedicate it to your Director only 
so long as you are an Assistant Professor 
and he is in office; and not when he retires 
and you are already a full Professor? 
Another example : when a politician or a 
trade union leader asks farmers or factory 
workers not to repay their loans or not to 
accept productivity bargains, is his inten¬ 
tion to do good to them or is it to assure 
his own re-election? Calculated goodness— 
especially with a focus on self-interest—loses 
its potency for right decision-making. 

Suppose we work out a plan to deceive a 
financial institution into lending money or 
an artificially low-cost estimate project, or 


conceive a scheme to catch an unwary col- , 
.league in a trap, or a bank manager to 
encash a forged cheque. In doing any of 
these things the mental processe$we under¬ 
go are the torture and harm wedfr-tQour- 
selves. And we suffer all this even before 
the intended but unwary victim is harmed ' 
by our deed. But somehow such inner con¬ 
sequences seem toVhave lost their smiting 
power. Some of us do feel their itchings, 
yet we choose to ignore them in our deci¬ 
sions almost as if in spite of oursleves, 

(10) Decisions in the sphere of long- 
range perspective planning need more of 
direct intuitive apprehending power than of 
an information system. 

An organized information system cer¬ 
tainly helps in the detailed work of corpor¬ 
ate planning. But all major break-through 
decisions in planning have, in the beginning 
or in the end, been the products of intu¬ 
itive, synthetic grasp of a total reality in a 
spell of effortless spontaneity. Too much 
of formal, professional education and train¬ 
ing certainly chisels our analytical, differen¬ 
tiating power. But most often this is 
achieved at the cost of our synthetic, inte¬ 
grating power. The latter can be preserved 
and strengthened by consciously attempting 
to loosen the tight grip of reasoning or in¬ 
tellectual power at periodic intervals, and 
to let our mind float as it were in a state 
of natural repose, waiting to receive the 
intimations from a higher, superconscious 
plane. It is by this process that our deci¬ 
sions can achieve much deeper and exten¬ 
sive backward and forward linkages. Once 
again experimentation is required. 

(11) Our verbal, and perhaps written, 
communication to others should be con¬ 
sciously directed towards their ftearts, than 
to their ears or eyes. This will improve the 
effectiveness of communication. 

As a part of the managerial process we 
are often trying, to influence the decisions 
and actions of others. And for this we 
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take , the help of communication. Now, any 
action or behaviour ultimately needs the 
support of the heart—the feeling behind. 
Mete' intellectual absorption is not a suffi¬ 
cient condition to transform a communica¬ 
tion received into action. Its percolation 
from the brain down to the heart is a pre¬ 
requisite for the expected action or decision 
to result. So. if we direct the communica¬ 
tion—say while addressing a group of em¬ 
ployees on the necessity of timeliness and 
discipline at the work place, or on the 
merits of the participative style of manage¬ 
ment—to the hearts, besides the ears, of the 
audience, there is a much better chance of 
these ideas taking firmer roots in a larger 
number of minds. For one thing, speaking 
to tin; heart of another will purify and 
strengthen our own conviction about those 
ideas. For another, we will be able pro¬ 
gressively to eliminate the communication 
of false, make-believe, dishonest ideas to 
our listeners. We shall begin to cut down 
on playing games! (The message in this 
paragraph is substantially different from 
that in populist transactional analysis train¬ 
ing for communication). 

(12) All decision-making—managerial or 
otherwise -will be better if we maintain 
close surveillance on the nature of what we 
conceive as real. 

When we were toddlers, the world of dolls 
was our conception of reality. What quar¬ 
rels and cries did we not indulge in amongst 
ourselves as children over possession of this 
or that doll! When we grew into adoles¬ 
cents the playground seemed to be the only 
reality* around which our' mind revolved. 
Lost was the world of toys and dolls. When 
we became adults and entered employment 
or work, our jobs, promotions, perquisites, 
became our world of reality. And thus it 
goes on. With each stage of mental growth 
our conception of reality undergoes a trans¬ 
formation. From a distance we are even 
able to enjoy a hearty laugh contemplating 


our childish inanities or youthful fancies. 
A common feature all along is that none of 
these conceptions of reality endures and 
satisfies Us for long (not even Maslowian 
self-actualization which is but a faint sha¬ 
dow of altruistic self-growth through work¬ 
ing with superconscious insight—the path 
and goal indicated by Indian psychology). 
Those who have progressed further than we 
in their mental growth may be possessing 
a grasp of reality from which they could 
equally well laugh at our immersion in the 
problems of fame and name, power and 
pelf, promotions and perquisites. Where is 
any flaw in this logical possibility? Each 
succeeding stage in such a growth pattern 
is able to take a more detached, poised and 
balanced perspective than the previous one. 
Obviously then more mature decisions 
about problems pertaining to these rela¬ 
tively lower-order stages can be taken by 
those who are in the next higher stage. But 
if all arc afflicted by the same illness, who 
heals whom? 

Thus, if we make it a practice of read¬ 
ing general books on astronomy, or relig¬ 
ious .philosophy and spiritual psychology 
(written by people with some realization 
and not mere scholars), or social history- 
in addition to TA, MBO, DCF, PERT- 
we shall be able to lift our minds to pro¬ 
gressively higher levels of comprehension, 
wider vistas of perception of unity, and 
greater degrees of integral perspective. Only 
then shall we slowly be able to dissolve the 
petty barriers and obstacles to good deci¬ 
sion-making. Only then shall we begin to 
cease behaving like the nursery rhyme pussy 
cat who goes to London to see the Queen, 
but ends up by watching the rat under the 
Queen's chair! 

(13) Conflicts in human organizations 
stem from our natural propensity for diver¬ 
gences in respective relative standpoints on 
a given issue: resolution of such conflicts 
can best be achieved on an enduring basis 
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if these divergent relative standpoints can 
he merged or dissolved in a higher, more 
absolute perspective. 

Here is a striking example of such mystic 
resolution of conflict in an Indian organiz¬ 
ation. In one of the larger and older branch 
centres of this organization a long simmer¬ 
ing conflict between two groups of resident 
members, all very highly dedicated and self- 
sacrificing in deed and spirit with respect 
to the manner of carrying out social ser¬ 
vice, had brust out to the surface. The local 
head’s efforts for reconciliation were of no 
avail. Nor was much change caused by 
the advent of a very senior emissary from 
the headquarters. Rational, intellectual 
analysis and arguments made no break¬ 
through. As a last resort, the President 
himself came down from the headquarters. 
His style of dealing with the situation was 
extraordinary. He never discussed any¬ 
thing relating to the dispute amongst the 
feuding members who were in a most pug¬ 
nacious mood. Instead, he increased the 
frequency and duration of prayers, medi¬ 
tations and spiritual discussions and insisted 
on all the inmates joining these collective 
activities. Within a few days the flames of 
anger were evidently getting quenched. At 
the end of a week members of both the 


groups were again seen talking to one 
another, and working together. The Pres¬ 
ident had been successful in elevating the 
consciousness of the quarrelling inmates to 
such a pitch of loftiness and unity that 
from that height each one was able to real¬ 
ize the pettiness of their quarrels. They 
spontaneously forgot their disputes and 
forgave one another. Teamwork and co¬ 
hesion was restored once more. 

It would be unwise to jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that such an approach is relevant only 
to social service or similar organizations, 
and not to commercial or economic or 
governmental organizations. For instance, 
in the field of industrial relations we have 
been experimenting with all kinds of in¬ 
stitutional administration with the help of 
conciliators, arbitrators, appellate tribunals 
and all that. Similarly, there are many other 
issues which are purely intra-organizational, 
as for example, a boss and a subordinate 
locked in a long dispute over annual per¬ 
formance rating and increment awards. Is 
such a prophylactic as mentioned above 
altogether irrelevant in such cases? It is 
our conviction that sooner or later we shall 
have recourse to such enduring spiritual 
approaches in business management. 

(To be concluded) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE YOGA-SUTRA OF PATANJAI.I: bv 
Gf.org Ff.ukrs'IT.in. Published by Dawson and 
Sons Ltd.. Cannon House. Folkestone. Kent. 
England. 1979. Pp. xiii + 179. i to/-. 

This new translation of Patartjali’s Yoga 
aphorisms is a sequel to the author's earlier work 
The Essence of Yoga (1974) published by Rider 
and Company. The basic approach ot Fcuerstcin 
to Patafijali’s system has been foreshadowed in 
that work, which provides an admirable introduc¬ 
tion to Yoga in all its aspects. 

In the present work every aphorism is given a 


transliteration, word-for-word meaning and the 
overall meaning. To these the author has added 
copious comments. A long introduction clarifies 
sortie philosophical concepts of Patafljali. There 
is an overview of topics at the beginning of the 
book, and at the end is a continuous translation 
of all the aphorisms. Apart from a general index, 
a word-index to the Yoga-Siltra has also been 
added. To a student of Yoga all these features 
are of great help. 

Feuerstein says his purpose is to provide ‘an 
unadulterated translation... based on the insights 
of critical scholarship'. The Yoga-Sutras for all 
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their apparent simplicity are admittedly difficult 
to understand. No translator has so far succeeded 
in giving a translation that satisfies all people. 
Feuerstein’s attempt cannot be described as the 
best, bat it is certainly an improvement on many 
of the existing translations. It has certain dis¬ 
tinctive features. One is the simple and easy to 
understand style. His deep knowledge of both 
Eastern and Western philosophies and modem 
psychology has enabled him to interpret yogic 
ideas in a refreshingly original and modern way. 
He has perhaps made Patafijali closer to the 
modern man than any one else has done. 

The second distinguishing feature of Fcuerstein's 
translation is the use of special word-equivalents, 
some of which he has coined. Citta is translated 
as ‘consciousness’ (the usual word is ‘mind stuff*), 
vftti as ‘fluctuation’, samskSra as ‘subliminal 
activators’, pratyaya as, ‘presented idea*, samSdhi 
as ‘ecstasy* and so on. The author hopes that the 
reader *will gradually realize that the apparent 
awkwardness of such terms as the above-men¬ 
tioned is redeemed by their inherent usefulness in 
terms of precision and ultimate clarity*. 

A third important feature of Feuerstein’s work 
is the originality of some of his views. For 
instance, he gives to Patafijali’s whole system the 
term *Kriy& Yoga*. According to him the term 
Agt&nga Yoga by which Patafijali’s system is 
traditionally known cannot be its proper designa¬ 
tion. Regarding the place of Isvara in the Yoga- 
Sutra he says that ‘Isvara, like the purtisa and 
like many other concepts, stands in fact for a 
certain class of experiences’. On the whole, the 
comments he offers on the aphorisms are stimulat¬ 
ing and interesting, though not always con¬ 
vincing. He has boldly criticised not only modern 
interpreters but also ancient scholiasts like 
Vacaspati and Vyasa. It is to be admitted that 
some of his criticisms carry conviction, and even 
where they do not, they serve to make the ideas 
clearer. His translation of vikalpa as con¬ 
ceptualization is correct, and his interpretation of 
nirodha, nidra and smrti is illuminating. How¬ 
ever, the terms pratyaya. samskara , karmaxaya, 
etc. need further clarification. 

The book gives clear evidence of the fact that 
Feuerstein is one of the few modern interpreters 
who have got some deep understanding of 
Patafijali. 1 am happy to recommend this book 
to all those who are seeking a readable modern 
translation of the Yoga-SHtrax. 

Prof. K. S. Rama Krishna Rao 
Head of the Dept, of Philosophy 
Government College for Women 
Mandya, Karnataka 


MEDITATIONS : by Swami Satyananda 
Saras wau. Bihar School of Yoga, Monghvr, 
Bihar 811 201. 1981. P. 299. Rs. 50. 

In spite of its sub-title, indicating that the book 
concerns Meditations from the 'fantras, the work 
under review covers a wider range. It is almost 
encyclopaedic in its scope inasmuch, as it deals 
with Meditation in.every major yoga, in the past 
and in the present times. The author highlights 
the coming together of Science and Spirituality 
in the field of meditation, for instance in the 
biofcedback techniques. He pays tribute to the 
services of Carl Jung in extending the area of 
research in modern psychology. 

Meditation, it is pointed out, is intended to 
establish a link with the Higher Consciousness, 
at first in special periods and eventually all the 
time. In the process, meditation has a therapeutic 
value which even non-believers can try. The sub¬ 
ject of brain waves, for instance Beta, Alpha, 
Theta and Delta is treated in the simplest lan- 
gauge. While on the topic of DNA, Swamiji 
makes si very pertinent observation: ‘Scientists 
have taken the pattern of the DNA molecule as 
being the instrument that guides life along certain 
directions; they have missed the underlying prin¬ 
ciple behind the DNA molecule itself : that is. 
consciousness.* The molecular structure is merely 
the executor of the will of the cell consciousness 
<p. 24). 

There arc illustrated instructions on the various 
meditative poses, Mudras and Bandhas. Tech¬ 
niques of Praiiayama are developed step by step. 
The role of meditation in the spiritualization of 
the mind, the subtlization of prana, and purification 
of the physical body is discussed in depth. While 
on Nada Yoga, the author cites a passage from 
the Rhiigavatam : 

‘Lord Kr$na left his place at midnight and went 
into a jungle. It was a fullmoon night of the 
first month of winter. He began to play the flute. 
The echo of the flute spread in the calm and 
undisturbed atmosphere. Music rose from the 
wild jungle and it was heard by the Gopis. And 
when they heard the sound of the flute, they 
immediately left their houses and their husbands 
and forgot all their duties and past life. They ran 
without consideration to the place where the 
nada from the flute was emanating. They started 
dancing about the flute bearer. After sometime 
it so happened that each found herself dancing 
with the original Kpspa.’ He explains the sig¬ 
nificance: *Kr$na represents the higher conscious¬ 
ness and his flute playing is the nada xadhana. 
The senses (Gopis) forget the outer reality (their 
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husbands) and withdraw from their sense organs 
to dance around the divine nada or the flute-like 
sound. The flute sounds belong to the pasyanti 
state—actual sounds are not heard but the fre¬ 
quencies , which are compared with the sounds of 
lutes and bells, are sensed.' 

Among the themes given for 'Abstract medi¬ 
tations' is one from Inayat Khan: 

When I open myself to the outer world, 

1 feel myself as a drop in the sea; 

But when I close my eyes and look within, 

I see the whole universe as a bubble 
raised in the ocean of my heart. 

A solid work of reference, this treatise calls 
for deep study and daily practice. 

„ Sri M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry 

RETREAT INTO ETERNITY (an Upanishad 
—book of aphorisms ): by Swami Amar Jyoti. 
Published by Truth' Consciousness, Gold Hill, 
Salina Star Route, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 1981. 
Pp. 128. $ 10.9S. Available in India from Jyoti 
Ashram, 87-91, Lulla Nagar, Pune 411 001. Rs. 60. 

Swami Amar Jyoti is a spiritual master born in 
India in 1928. He is the founder-president of 
two Ashramas in India and four in the United 
States including two communities for lay dis¬ 
ciples. 

Questions like what our true nature is and how 
to realize it, have been haunting the human mind 
from time immemorial. In fact, the answers to 
these queries form the core of the Vedanta 
philosophy. This bonk presents these Vcdantic 
insights into the nature of life and reality with 
the help of modern outfits like fresh aphorisms, 
interesting anecdotes and suggestive pictures. The 
aphorisms, though not sequentially arranged, were 
originally communicated by the author to his 
disciples either through discourses or through 
letters. The mature reflections of an illumined 
mind, these aphorisms have vitality and freshness. 
There arc 70 beautiful illustrations including 35 
full colour photographs, mostly of natural scencr\ ; 
each picture is accompanied by a set of thought- 
provoking statements. For examp;:, the picture of 
a majestic lion gazing out of its cage bears the 
text: ‘God has made us free. Be sure.’ (p. 93) 
The whole bonk represents a novel and highly 
effective way communicating spiritual truths to 
modern minds. 

This book is meant for repeated reflection. The 
reviewer can do no better than place before the 
readers a few of the illuminating thoughts of 


Swami Amar Jyoti. ‘The greatest authority is 
truthfulness.' ‘Realize your perfection, within and 
you will see everything perfect.* ‘Morality is the- 
by-product of spirituality.’ ‘Prayer is for your 
own opening rather than to make God hear; He 
already knows.* ‘Don’t try to conquer; realize 
unity.’ To be humble is to be courageous.’ 
'Habit is a dead branch on the tree of life.’ ‘No 
God would ever wish that you work so much or 
in such a way • that you forget Him.’ To the 
degree you've attained peace you’ll find it wher¬ 
ever you go.’ The book ends with a telling final 
aphorism, ‘Retreat into eternity, and awake in 
the ecstasy*, which sums up the message of the 
whole book. 

This book docs not enter into any philosophical 
controversies. Rather it intends ‘to reveal the 
Eternal Truth in a spirit both ancient and freshly 
creative’ so as ‘to give each reader at least a 
glimpse into Eternity.’ Direct in approach, simple 
in language, universal in spirit, deep in import, 
excellent in get-up, the book is bound to leave an 
indelible impression upon the minds of its readers. 
There is, however, one printing mistake on p. 97. 

If you are searching for a delightful and ennobl¬ 
ing gift book for presentation to a friend or a 
relative, you can unhesitatingly choose this book. 
It will provide him or her perpetual inspiration 
and guidance, and will be cherished as something 
of everlasting value. 

Swami Muktinathananda 
Bclur Math 

GITA MAKARANDA: dy Swami Vidya- 
i’R akashananda. Published by Sri Suka Brahma 
Ashram, P.O. Sri _ Suka Brahma Ashram, 
Kalahasti, Dist. Chittoor (A.P.). 1980. Pp. 1123. 
Rs. 30. 

It is easier to attempt to write a comment¬ 
ary upon the Brahma-sutras and Upani$ads than 
to attempt a commentary on Snmad Bhagavad- 
dta. Yet numerous commentaries have been 
appearing from time to time on the Gita. Many 
of them are of a superficial nature. Only a 
few commentators of mature intellect try to dive 
deep into the ocean of the Gita and bring out 
gems of purest ray serene. Such works alone 
satisfy the spiritual thirst of Sfidhakas. One of 
such important commentaries that have appeared 
in recent times is the Gita Makcranda written 
by Swami Vidyaprakashananda of Sri Suka 
Brahma Ashram. The fact that the Gita Makdr- 
anda has undergone two editions of 2,000 copies 
each in one year shows how eagerly it has been 
sought after by religious-minded people. 
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Every commentary has its own peculiar method 
of approach and emphasis. The test of a worthy 
commentator lies.in presenting before its readers 
the pregnant ideas of the original author. Swamiji 
has been successful to an appreciable extent in 
this direction. The commentary makes pleasant 
reading, devoid of pendantry. 

The more than one hundred pages of intro¬ 
duction give a succinct account of the whole Gita 
in a lucid style. This in itself deserves to be 
published as an independent booklet, and if done 
so, would attract extensive readers. 

The significance of the title of each chapter 
and its central ideas are explained at the beginn¬ 
ing of each chapter. The coherence of each dis¬ 
course to the next one is also lucidly stated. 
This rebuts the cheap criticism about the incon¬ 
sistency of the chapters. Every verse in Devanfi- 
gari script is followed by a transliteration, word- 
by-word meaning, a literal translation and an 
illuminating commentary. The commentary, be¬ 
sides containing special explanation of significant 
words, has also posed certain questions before the 
readers and answered them for the better un¬ 
derstanding of the Gita. In a way, this seems 
to be the special feature of this commentary. 
Swami Vidyaprakashanandaji’s ardent desire is 
that every reader should become spiritually elev¬ 
ated after a study of the Gita. His concern for 
common man is clear throughout the work. It 
would have been more beneficial for ardent 
readers, had the commentator briefly adverted to 
the anecdotes connected with the four types of 
devotees like Gajcndra, Dcvahuti, Dhruva and 
Prah&da while explaining the verse 7.16. There 
are a few other occasions also which deserve a 
more detailed explanation, as for example, sloka 
18.78. 

The Gita is an ever fresh, fully blossomed 
lotus. Its appeal is universa The sensuous 
caterpillars of human souls turn themselves into 
butterflies by a meticulous and faithful study of 
the work. Every human being, a nara, is to 
become a better human being, a narottama, and 
then should realize himself as no other than 
Niriyapa. This evolution is possible by a 
scrupulous study of the Gita, followed by a sin¬ 
cere attempt to translate its ideas into everyday 
life. Gita Makaranda has thrown open the flood¬ 
gates, releasing the immortal message of the Gita 
for true, seekers of God. 

The book Gita Makaranada was first published 
in Telugu in 1963. The present book under 
review is a commendable translation into. English 
by Prof. Durbha Rama Murtby done in 19S0. 


It would be more fitting if die translator’s name 
is also given on the inner title page, in as much 
as he is instrumental in extending the benefit of 
the work to the English reading public. 

The absence of diacritical marks in such a work 
would confuse a reader who is not already famil¬ 
iar with the Gita. This can be rectified in the 
next print. It would be grammatical to substi¬ 
tute ‘Stfmad Bhagavad-Gita’ for ‘Sri Bhagawat 
Gita’ extensively occurring in the work. 

The lovers and devotees of Snmad Bhagavad- 
Gita are deeply indebted to Swami Vidyaprakash- 
anandaji for his sweet and thought provoking 
commentary. They can repay the debt only by a 
constant study and thorough assimilation or the 
ideas contained in the work. 

The price Is quite reasonable. 

Dr. Boddupalu Purushottam M.A., Ph.D. 

Department of Telugu 
Nagarjuna University 

VEDANTA IN PRACTICE: by Swami Par- 
amananda. Published by Sri Ramakrisbna»Math. 
Mylaporc, Madras-600 004. 1981. Pp. 110. Rs. 5. 

The book is one those little gems of Swami 
Paramananda, a disciple of Swami Vivckananda. 
As the title suggests, it is an inspiring invitation 
to live the highest truths of Vedanta in dailv 
life. In it the author leads the spiritual seeker 
to the glory and joy of Self-realization in the 
painstaking, affectionate and patient manner of 
an enlightened teacher, who indeed he was. 

The first five chapters of the book serve as a 
complete musical piece for developing the central 
theme—learn to build a moral life, (learn to 
meditate, realize thy divinity. The music deve¬ 
lops in a rising crescendo, always harping on the 
themes of purity, love of God. patient acquisition 
of higher spiritual habits, living a meditative life 
and earnest spiritual practice in unbroken con¬ 
tinuity. Every line is a note of urgency for self- 
realization. Any intelligent reader can sec that 
this is no intellectual treatise on the subject of 
Vedanta, but something reminiscent of the lines 
of the Bible—'Out of the fullness of the heart 
speaketh the mouth.’ Every line reveals the pro¬ 
fundity of the teacher’s realization. 

The finale is an orchestration of some of the 
powerful and.conflagrant lines from the Upani$ads, 
The Dhammapada, and the poems of Swami 
Vivckananda and ^amkaracar>a. This is a book 
meant not just to be read but also to.practise, 
for one who is a pilgrim on the path to God. 

Swami Jiiatmananda 
Ramakrishna Math 
Hyderabad 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE RIVER : by Swami 
Sastrananda. Published by Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Ashrama, Sector 1S-B. Chandigarh-160 015. 
1981. Pp. 36. Price not mentioned. 

This is a refreshing little dramatic narrative 
supported by music and suitable incantations 
from our scriptures. Meant for performance by 
school or college students, the little booklet offers 
the message of purifying mankind by means of 
the benign and elevating influences of Nature. 
The central figure, the River, which in some ways 
also means the river of life, is represented by 
the holy river Gapgll and its sisters like Yamuna 
having an age-old reputation for their purifying 
power. On the one hand, the booklet is an 
echo of the ancient Indian call to humanity to 
commune with nature, which is, in Wordsworth's 
words, ‘neither harsh nor grating, though of 
ample powers to chasten and subdue.’ The river 
not only chastens and subdues our lower self, 
but elevates us to Self-Knowledge. On the other 
hand, the booklet is an invocation to the ‘new 
race of purifying saints’ and national purifiers 
represented in modern times by the holy trinity 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi and Swami 
Vivckananda. In these days of environmental 
pollution, water pollution and above all the pollu¬ 
tion of human values, this little hook will cer¬ 
tainly infuse in the younger generation today a 
veneration for Nature and its pulsating life, a 
belief and faith to which Indians have been tra¬ 
ditionally conditioned throughout ages, but which 
seems to be fast disappearing from the land. 

The excellent introduction by J. S. Halhi, the 
F:\-Governor of Punjab, serves as the right pro¬ 
logue for the theme of the book. 

Swami Jitatmananda 

THE VAGABOND OR QUEST ETERNAL: 
by K. T. Narasimhachar. Published by Vivek- 
ananda Kendra, 3. Singarach.iri Street, Triplicane. 
Madras-600 005. 1981. Pp. xiu ! 75. Rs. 6. 


The book is a collection of seventy short poems 
mostly reflective in nature and dealing with the 
sudden spiritual revelations, which probably come 
to many sensitive souls sometime or other in life, 
but get powerful expression only from poets like 
the author of this book. All the poems shed the 
light' of Vedanta, especially the Vivekahonda 
Vedanta which inspires one to spurn and rise 
above tbe values of a self-seeking.world in order 
to rejoice in the larger dimensions of a life cen¬ 
tered ou God. Poems like ‘Vegabond’, The Un¬ 
known Fairy’, ‘The Black Sheep', and The 
Scavengers of Souls’ strike the reader with their 
startling frankness about the oft-unspoken truths 
of mundane life. Lines like ‘Stoop not even to 
conquer' or ‘Only man is the black sheep in 
this beneficent flock' reveal a pure soul’s reaction 
to some of the bovine norms of human existence. 

Swami Jiiatmananda 


RELIGIOUS LESSONS FOR CHILDREN: 
by Swami Raghaveshananda. Published b> 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras-600 004. 
1981. Pp. 32. Rs. 2. . 

This book is a novel attempt to initiate children 
into some of the most universal and purifying 
elements of Hindu culture. The author also 
seeks to instil in the children respect for elders 
and love for healthy habits through regular devo¬ 
tion to gods and goddesses. The second half of 
the hook is a short portrayal of the life of Vivek- 
ananda, the ideal man, with beautiful illustrations 
on each page. Illustrations of saints on cover 
pages and the impressive sketches make the book 
fascinating to the imaginative and imitative minds 
of children. An ideal gift-book for the little 
ones. 

Swami Jiiatmananda 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION V1DYALAYA, 
COIMBATORE 

Report for 1979-1981 

This centre, situated in Pcrianaikcnpalayam, a 
village in Coimbatore district, is one of the largest 
educational institutions of its kind in India carry¬ 


ing on diverse activities on educational lines to 
meet the needs of modern youth. 

Educational : It runs the following institutions. 
(1) A Residential High School: the total num¬ 
ber of students in this school was 361 during the 
period under review. Some of the students are 
from different parts of India outside Tamil Nadu. 
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(The ^students and staff contributed manual lab¬ 
our to construct a tiled house for the scavenger 
of this institution.) (2) Swami Shivananda Higher 
Secondary School. It had 890 boys and 25 girls. 
There were 224 students staying in the hostel 
attached to it. Educational tours were arranged 
to various places in India. (3) The T.A.T. Kalani- 
layam, a non-residential co-educational middle 
school catering to the needs of the surrounding 
villages, had 889 boys and 362 girls. Free mid¬ 
day meal was provided to 160 children and free 
uniforms were distributed to 50 children. (4) 
Balwadi: caters to the needs of very poor children 
of the age-group 3-5 years. There were 
35 children who were looked after under expert 
guidance and supervision. (5) Industrial Insti¬ 
tute: offers training courses in fitting, turning 
and hand composing and proof reading in print¬ 
ing, with additional training in allied branches like 
blacksmithy, welding etc. There were 116 students 
during the period. (6) The Polytechnic: offers 
two regular courses: I. A three-year Diploma 
Course in Civil and Rural Engineering. 2. A 
three-year Diploma Course in Mechanical and 
Rural Engineering. The latter course is 
newly introduced and is being offered for 
the first time in India and has been recognized 
by the Government of Tamil Nadu. (7) The Com¬ 
munity Polytechnic: offers service to the rural 
people in a variety of fields like non-formal tech¬ 
nical training, rural consultancy' service, transfer of 
technology and extension programmes. (8) The 
School of Agriculture, offering a post-matric cer¬ 
tificate course in agricultural science, had 205 
students. Besides, it docs extension and rural 
development work. (9) The Gandhi Teacher Train¬ 
ing Institute had 34 trainees during the period. 
The trainees ran a night school for backward- 
class children and, through mqjbile library and 
mobile laboratory' units, did rural extension work. 
(10) The Type-writing Institute conducts courses 
in type-writing in English and Tamil. (11) The 
Arts College: offers graduate and post-graduate 
courses in arts and sciences. The total strength of 
students in all the classes was 755 in 1979-80. It 
conducted seminars and special lectures, N.C.C. 
sports and games, youth camps, etc. A number 
of scholars are doing research for Ph.D. and 


M.PhiI degrees. Under the National Adult Educa 
tion programme, the Arts College has started 60 
adult schools in Perianaikenpalavam and surround¬ 
ing villages. (12) The Teachers College: otters 
courses in B.Ed. (119 students), M.Ed., M.PhiI. 
and Ph.D. It has at present 10 scholars work¬ 
ing for doctorate. (13) The Maruti College of 
Physical Education: offers higher grade certificate 
courses in B.P.Ed., and M.P.Ed., and is affiliated 
to the university of Madras. This college held 
paly festivals and seminars and has a physio¬ 
therapy dispensary which treated 400 patients. It 
also conducts yoga classes for the Vidvalaya 
students. 

The Industrial Section of the Vidyalaya, apart 
from giving intensive training to the students, pro¬ 
duces: three-and single-phase electric motors, 
domestic pump-sets, sugercane crushers, wet grin¬ 
ders etc. 

The library of the Vidyalaya received a num¬ 
ber of journals and the total number of books 
was 52.001. The library was well utilized by* the 
staff and students with an average attendance of 
250 daily. The centre brought forth six publica¬ 
tions on educational and social themes. 

Medical: The Vidyalaya's dispensary caters 

to the medical needs of the students and also 
of the people of the surrounding villages. The 
total number of patients treated was 25,358. The 
Vidyalaya runs a Mini Health Centre too at 
Vivekanandapuram, an interior village. And this 
centre caters to the medical needs of 13 villages 
and treated 7,989 patients. 

The Vidyalaya celebrated its Golden Jubilee in 
September 1980 with diverse cultural and educa¬ 
tional programmes. Sri N. Sanjiv.i Reddy, the 
then President of Indian Republic, delivered the 
jubilee address and Swami Bhuteshanandaji 
Maharaj presided over the opening function. 
Specially made Tanjore Silver Plates were 
presented to a large number of dedicated workers 
of the institution. 

The centre observed the birthdays of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Holy Mother, Swami Vivckananda and 
other religious festivals. 

The Vidyalaya is at present intensifying its acti¬ 
vities on Rural Development and Non-formal 
Education. 
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A Dedicated Life 

Not many people understand a prophet’s mission to mankind, fewer people have 
the courage to follow him heart and soul, fewer still are those who succeed in 
fulfilling his mission to an appreciable degree. One among such rare persons was 
Sri Eknath Ramakrishna Ranade, the moving spirit behind the Vivekananda Rock 
Memorial at Kanyakumari and president of the Vivekananda Kendra, who passed 
away in Madras on 22 August 1982. 

It was at Kanyakumari that Swaml Vivekananda had found the full profile 
of his mission to India and the world. Sitting on the last stone of India, 
Swamiji entered into a deep meditation which revealed to him the truth that 
’India shall rise only through a renewal and restoration of that highest spir¬ 
itual consciousness that has made her, at all times, the cradle of civilization 
and cradle of Religion*, This was the historic signal for the birth of a great 
socio-cultural renaissance which ultimately brought on the crest of its wave 
freedom for India and spiritual awakening for the West. 

This historic .event deserved to be immortalized in - a concrete form at 
the land’s end which had witnessed it, as a standing reminder to future gener¬ 
ations of Indians of the image of the great soul who gave them pride and con¬ 
fidence in their ancient culture and made India a nation with a noble destiny, 
a nation which has something rich and enduring to contribute to world cul¬ 
ture. In the year of Swamiji’s birth centenary Sri Eknath Ranade rose to the 
occasion and won the nation's gratitude by building the magnificent Vivek¬ 
ananda Rock Memorial. It was a project involving millions of rupees, vast 
human and material resources, and great engineering skill and artistic finesse. 
When some misguided elements, utterly oblivious of their demographic insigni¬ 
ficance and fiducial anachronism, tried to thwart the project, Sri Ranade 
stirred the conscience of the people all over the country so successfully. that 
what began as a modest group project was converted into a national com¬ 
mitment of epic proportions. By any reckoning, this in itself was a stupend¬ 
ous achievement. 

But Sri Ranade’s zeal did not stop with the stone monument. Swami 
Vivekananda had earlier diagnosed the cause of India’s jdownfall and dis¬ 
covered the way to her rejuvenation. But he needed one thing more to fulfil 
his mission, as he himself stated : ‘What I now want is a band of fiery 
missionaries. My plan is to start institutions in India, to train our young 
men as preachers of the truths of our Scriptures in Tndia and outside India.* 
Sri Ranade’s response to this was the creation of a new body of lay preachers, 
men and women, trained to spread the man-making, life-giving principles of 
Vedanta. This has great mobility and immense possibilities. 

Eknath Ramakrishna Ranade marched at the vanguard of a great move¬ 
ment holding aloft the torch of India’s immortal spiritual culture. He is no 
more, but the torch will continue to burn and will be carried forward on the 
shoulders of thousands of men and women to whose welfare he had dedicated 
his life. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one: sages call It by various names* 


^HtfcrfHVTcT oTT WtPT 

Wf : | 

3Trd^5f TTsraFTfr 

hh sffaT: srfa refer n 

HPT 3r fepUT ^prrfJT 

5r fa Wet aregftr. i 

aprmrcW 

Ht ciP T ^iHp ra tfefg ii 


1. May we live [long] to see thee, O 
Sun, the witness of all, the bearer of great 
effulgence, ever radiant, giver of joy to 
every eye, rising above the vast ocean [of 
existence ] 

Rg-Veda 10.37.8. 

2. O Sun, by your guidance all beings 
move by day and repose at night. O 
HarikeSa, 1 rise day after day bringing us 
purity and blessedness. 

Rg-Veda 10.37.9. 


5 f Ht V sft 3 TfT 

5f *f f^TT ^ifa | 
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fffanf II 


3. . O Sun, bless us with your light; 
bless us with your, rays; bless us during 
the day; bless us with your warmth during 
winter; and make our life blessed at home 
and abroad by granting us your wealth. 

gg-Veda 10.37.10. 


* The hymn to the Sun begun last month is 
concluded here. Tn the Vedas and Upanijads 
light remains the most dominant symbol of 
divinity. It is the connecting link between man 
and God, between matter and spirit. If the spirit 
is thought to be totally different from matter, it 
will lose its meaning to human life; if they are 
considered to be the same, pantheism or even 
•materialism cannot be avoided. The symbolism 


of light avoids these extremes. The Spirit as light 
pervades and informs every being without 
identifying itself with them. Is it any wonder 
then, that the Sun has been worshipped in India 
for thousands of years as the manifest divinity 
(pratyakfa devata )? 

1. Harikesa literally means one with shining 
hair. Cf. the description of the ’Golden Person 
in the solar orb* in Ch&ndogya- Upani$ad 1.6.6, 
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In order to realize the Supreme Spirit or 
God man must first of all realize his own 
true nature as the individual spirit dwelling 
in the heart. This month’s editorial is 
a brief description of the spiritual heart 
which marks the golden threshold of Divine 
Life. 

Beauty is an expression of the harmony 
of divine Existence. When one encounters 
it, the soul is lifted out of gross materialism 
and ascends to an experience of higher 
consciousness and bliss. In ordinary people 
this experience is seldom pronounced. But 
in great saints and mystics, who are highly 
sensitive to beauty, the experience gains 
intensity even in childhood foreshadowing 
the spiritual glory that they would acquire in 
later years. This is the theme of the 
flight of the soul by Ann Myren who is an 
instructor in social sciences at the College 
of Alameda, Alameda, California. 


Swami Chetanananda, Head of the Vedanta 
Society of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., 
concludes his inspiring account of the life 
of nag mahashay, one of the great 
householder disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 

In the cultural heritage OF INDIA 
Thiru T. S. Avinasilingam, founder* 
Director, Sri Ramakrishna Vidyalaya, 
Coimbatore, neatly summarizes the salient 
features of Indian culture. The article is 
based on a talk to a group of visiting 
American educationists given tty the author- 
at the Tamil Nadu Agricultural University, 
Coimbatore. 

In the concluding instalment of business 

MANAGEMENT AND INDIAN MYSTICISM Dr. 

S. K. Chakraborty, Professor at the Indian 
Institute of Management, Calcutta,, stresses 
the need for training in spiritual orientation, 
prayer and meditation for business execu¬ 
tives, and points to the work being done 
in this field in Japan. 


SEEKING GOD THROUGH MEDITATION: 
. THE GOLDEN THRESHOLD 

(EDITORIAL) 


The golden lid 

‘The face of Truth is covered with the 
golden lidV says the Upanisad. What is 
this golden lid ? To know this we must 
understand the meaning of the word 
‘Truth’ here. If we analyze the context in 
which the word occurs and study 
Samkara's commentary on -‘he passage, it 
will be clear that satya or Truth is here 
used in a specific sense. It means satya- 
brahman, saguna-brahman t apara-brahman 

lm •rrfar i 

Bfhaddranyaka-Upanifad S.lS.i; 

lsa-Upanisad IS. 


(Lower Brahman) also known as hiranya * 
garbha and mukhya-prana. It is the first 
manifestation of the unmanifested supreme 
Brahman which is known as para-brahman 
or n irguna- brahman . 2 As the Lower 
Brahman is called satya or Truth, the 
Supreme Brahman is known as satyasya 
satyam , the Truth of Truth.® 


2 * sr*PT3f 

Bfhad&ranyaka-Upartifad S.S.l. 

3 - i&m sfqrfrrfar, srmr t *R*r*f, 

. i 

ibid 2.3.6. 
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Satya-Brahman or Hiranyagarbha is the 
Personal God, the supreme Purusa or 
Person. All gods and goddesses and 
Avatars are special emanations of Him. 4 
He is the one God worshipped under 
different names in various religions and 
sects. He is the sum total of all souls, their 
Inner Controller ( antaryamin ) and the giver 
of the fruits of their karma. He is the 
God of the Bhakta, the goal of Bhakti Yoga, 
the object of the devotee’s search. He is 
the Great Lover whom the devotee wants 
to meet and get united with. 

The Upanisads speak of this Personal 
God or Truth as residing in the solar orb. 5 
What does the solar orb signify ? It stands 
for Viraj, the manifested universe, the 
whole creation.® The world with all its 
living and non-living beings constitutes 
the cosmic body, and God dwells within 
it as the Cosmic Self—this is the meaning 
of the phrase ‘the Person in the solar orb’. 
What we see as the sun is only a lumi¬ 
nous disc; the real nature of the sun is 
unknown to us (though astrophysicists are 
trying to find it out with the help of 
special optical and other instruments). 
Just as the luminous disc hides the real 
nature of the sun, so also the Viraj or 
manifested universe hides the Hiranya¬ 
garbha or the Personal God who dwells 
within it. Thus the ‘golden lid’, meaning 
the solar orb, stands for Vfraj, the phy¬ 
sical universe which is the object of all our 
experiences. This is the philosophical 


4 - 3rjpwr?iTT i 

Tailiinya-Upanixad 1.5.1. 
£ - cRTET S ft T U gft ST 3rrfoJT:, V 

Bfhadaraqyaka-Upanisad 5.5.2. 

.6. To the Vedic sages the orb of the sun is 
the symbol of cosmic life, PrSLna. The Prasna - 
I Jpanifad (3.8) says. The sun is indeed the external 
Ptiqa.' The ChUndogya-Upanijad (1.3.1 and 1.5.1) 
indentifies Prana with OM, and OM with the sun. 


meaning of the term. But the ‘golden 
lid’ has a deeper mystical meaning too. 

A concept which is central to Vedanta 
is that the adhidaiva or.macrocosm (the 
universe) and the adhydtma or microcosm 
(the individual) have the same structure. 
As there is an outer sun, there is also an 
inner sun. What is the inner sun? The 
pratyagdtman or inner Self, also known as 
the jivutman or individual Self. The 
buddhi or Heart, the faculty of intellect 
or intuition, corresponds to the solar disc. 
As the solar disc hides the real nature 
of satya-brahman, so buddhi hides the 
real nature of the fivattnan. About this 
identity the Brhadaranyaka- Upanisad says, 
‘This hrdayam (heart, intellect) is Praja- 
pati (Viraj); it is Brahman, it is every¬ 
thing.’ 7 One of the greatest discoveries 
of the Vedic sages found in the Upanisads 
is about the unity of the individual Self 
and the Cosmic Self. The earlier form in 
which this identity was expressed was, 
‘He that is here in the human person, and 
He that is there in the sun, are one.’ 8 
Later on it was more directly stated in the 
form of the four mahavakyas, such as 
That thou art* (Tat tvam asi ). 

So then, there is a golden lid within 
us—the buddhi. It is said to be golden 
because it is illumined by the light of the 
Atman within. However, it does not 
appear golden to all people The buddhi 
becomes golden only when the impurities 
and density of the mind are reduced 
through austerity, continence and spiritual 
practice. At night even the disc of the 
sun is not visible. Similarly, in the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance the luminous buddhi is 


BrhadHranyaka-Upanimd 5.3.1. 

8 - ?r i mrT*f 3^ i nwraw r fcft i i 

Taittir'iya-Upanifad 2.8.5. 

Also BfhadilraQyaka-Upanifad 2.3.5; 4.2.2; 5.5.2 
and lsa-Upanhad 16. 
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not noticed. First of all the inner golden 
vessel is to be discovered by purifying the 
mind. The. next step is to open it and 
experience the light of the individual Self 
within it. The third step is to realize the 
unity. of the individual Self and the 
Cosmic Self. 

The word 'hidden* ( apihita ) too has a 
deep significance. It implies three facts. 
One is the transcendent nature of Truth. 
The ultimate Truth is beyond the reach 
of the ordinary mind and senses. Secondly, 
the word ‘hidden* is used to warn the 
aspirant not to mistake a glimpse of inner 
light for the ultimate Truth. All that 
glitters is not gold. The light one sees in 
meditation is only partial Self-knowledge. 
It is only an appearance, a reflection, of 
the infinite Light of Brahman. The 
aspirant should not confuse appearance 
with Reality. Thirdly, the word ‘hidden’ 
indicates the need for effort, sddhana. If 
we want to know the Truth, the lid must 
be removed first. We must explore, 
investigate, discover Truth. This explora¬ 
tion is to be undertaken in the unknown 
depths of the heart. The golden lid stands 
for a deeper level of conciousness known as 
the spiritual heart. It is there that Truth 
is to be sought.. 

The Heart : a chamber with two doors 

The buddhi or spiritual heart, which 
looks like a golden vessel from outside, is 
indeed a chamber with two doors. One 
door lets us in. When we enter the chamber 
what do we find there ? We find the 
chamber filled with the light of the 
jivatman , the individual Self. Because of 
its luminous nature it is named taijasa, 
‘the effulgent*, in the Martdukya- Upani^ad. 
This is the self which sees dreams. What 
meditation does is to .wake up this dream- 
self from its sleep and make it conscious 
of its intrinsic luminous nature. Owing to 
the lack of self-awareness, the waking state. 


is .not much different from the dream 
state—for the majority of the people. 
Just as in the waking state the self can be 
trained to detach itself from sense objects 
and to remain alert as their witness, so 
also the taijasa or dream-self can be 
trained to remain alert as a witness without 
identifying itself with dream objects. This 
is what meditation actually does; it 
inhibits the dreaming process itself.* Then 
the taijasa ceases to be the dream-self. Its 
light can then be focussed on the subtle 
inner worlds aiid made to reveal the* 
presence of gods and goddesses : this is 
how one gets visions and spiritual experi¬ 
ences. Or this awakened dream-self can 
be trained to awaken its next' higher 
dimension known as prdjna which.then 
experiences its oneness with Infinite 
Consciousness. 10 

We have been speaking about the first 
door and the experience one gets on 
entering the chamber of the heart through 
it. This experience is like that of a person 
who, after wandering in the dark, comes 
across a cottage and on opening the door 
finds it filled with light. The first door 
leads one from darkness to light, from the 
unconscious to the true conscious, the 
real source of consciousness. The chamber 
has, however, a second door which opens 

a* This explains why meditation often ends 
in sleep. What happens is, as the waking-state 
self (called visva) tries to penetrate deeper, it is 
overpowered by tamas, tumbles into the dream 
world, and merges into the dream-self. But when 
the density of tamas is reduced through 
Brahmacharya, control of food and purification of 
the mind, the waking-state self penetrates into 
the interior through meditation and succeeds in 
awakening the dream-self. 

to* Tn the path of Yoga, the aspirant moves 
from one level of the self to another. But the 
Advaitin tries to go straight from the waking 
self to the Supreme Self. He bores, as it were, 
a tunnel through all the three states and reaches 
the fourth state of non-dual consciousness known 
as tunya. 
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outwards or upwards into a new world of 
cosmic consciousness. The second door 
leads one from light to greater light, from 
consciousness to superconsciousness, from 
the individual Self to the Cosmic Self. 
Beyond the second door lies the realm erf 
the Infinite. It is there that the Bhakta 
seeks his beloved Lord and the JMni tries 
to merge the individual Self in Brahman. 

The first genuine spiritual experience 
that comes to the aspirant is the direct 
perception of the light of his own true Self 
in the chamber of his heart. The experi¬ 
ence of the interior light is not like seeing 
the external light When you see the light 
of the sun or an electric lamp, you know 
it as an object different from you and 
never identify it with your own self. The 
experience of Atman’s light is not objec¬ 
tive; it is not different from you; rather, 
you feel that you are that light. You 
immediately know that it is the light of 
your own Self, that you are self-luminous. 
Along with this photic experience comes 
the knowledge that you are the spirit 
separate from the body and also from the 
mind. In Patanjali's Yoga this experi¬ 
ence ■ is known under different names such 
as rtam bhara-praj (id (truth-bearing con¬ 
sciousness) pratibhu (intuition) and prajnd- 
loka (light of transcendental conscious¬ 
ness). 111 In the Bhakti schools it is called 
fitma-jriana (or atmavalokana as Rama¬ 
nuja calls it) or knowledge of the Self and 
distinguished) from brahma-jhana, realiz¬ 
ation of Brahman or God. In the school 
of Advaita no difference is made between 
these {wo types of experience, as Atman 
and Brahman are regarded as one. But it 
should be noted that Advaita as an 
experience (as distinguished from Advaita 
as a philosophy) is meant only for a person 
who has already had a preliminary Atman 
experience known as drg-dr&ya viveka 
(discrimination between the seer and the 

11. Yoga-Sutra 1.48; 3.35; 3.5. 


seen). Thus in all schools of Indian 
thought the perception of the jJvdtman is 
regarded as the starting point of spiritual 
experience. It is a limited experience and 
is as such distinguished from the higher 
stages of experience in which there is a 
direct awareness of the Infinite. 

The experience of the inner Atman in 
the chamber of the heart is the first 
milestone on the path of spiritual realiz¬ 
ation. Every aspirant must pass through 
the chamber of the heaTt, for the only 
door to the Divine lies hidden there. 
However, some aspirants who follow the 
path of devotion may not recognize or 
understand the inner Light ( pratyag-jyoti ) 
as the experience of the Atman. When 
during meditation the image of the Chosen 
Deity appears vivid and luminous, they 
understand it to be the light of God 
rather than the light of their own higher 
Self. Since the individual self is only a part 
or reflection of the Supreme Self, there is 
no real difference between the light of the 
Atman and the light of Brahman from the 
highest standpoint. Nevertheless, it is 
useful to maintain this distinction during 
the early stages of spiritual life. 

In Judeo-Christian mysticism the 
emphasis is always on God experience 
rather than on Self experience. Early 
Judaism regarded God as so transcendent 
(‘wholly other’) that He was beyond direct 
realization. Jesus introduced for the first 
time the concept that ‘the kingdom of 
God is within you’. The original idea of 
God was anthropomorphic. The early 
Christian mystics developed the concept 
of God as a formless, uncreated ‘unen¬ 
compassed Light’ (incircumscriptum 
lumen). This was identified with the light 
of Mt. Tabor which was believed to be 
the light of the Holy Spirit. 12 In deep 

ia. According to the New Testament, Christ 
once took three of his disciples to the top of a 
mountain and, before their wondering eyes 
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contemplation this light is infuspd into the 
soul by God. Thus spiritual experience is 
something that comes from outside. In 
contrast to this, the Yoga-Vedanta tradi¬ 
tion holds that spiritual experience is the 
unfolding, unveiling or expansion of the 
light of consciousness inherent in the souL 
In this context it should be stated that 
in the Hindu view human personality is 
trichotomous, that is, it consists of a physi¬ 
cal or gross body (sthula-&arira\ mental 
or subtle body (sfiksma-Sanra) and the 
Atman. Of these only the Atman is 
self-luminous, whereas the other two 
bodies only reflect the consciousness 
and glory of the Atman. The Judeo- 
Christian dogma holds that man is 
dichotomous, consisting of the body and 
the mind, the mind itself being regarded 
as the soul and spirit. The Christian 
dogma further holds that the soul is 
tainted by the original sin committed by 
Adam and Eve. In other words, the 
prevalent Christian notion of the soul 
corresponds to the suksma-sarira in Hindu¬ 
ism (and not to the Atman). However, the 
Jewish philosopher Philo and some of the 
earliest Christian writers (many of whom 
were condemned as heretics) like Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen and some of 
the Desert Fathers believed in trichotomy. 
They divided the soul into two parts: a 
vital part called psyche and a rational 
part called nous, and nous was believed to 
be lodged in the heart ( kardia ). [Also 
known as the ‘intellect’, the nous was 
believed to be the spiritual faculty in man 
by which he gained direct intuition of God. 
Hence meditation catne to be called 
‘Prayer of the Heart’]. St. Paul himself, 

underwent a transfiguration when his whole 
body became luminous and .his face shone like 
the sun. The Gospels (Matt. 17:2, Luke 9:29) 
do hot mention the name of the mountam, but 
Christian tradition Identifies it as Mount Tabor. 
The light is believed to be a special manifes- 
'tation of the Holy Spirit upon Christ. 


at least twice in his Epistles, distinguishes 
between the soul (psyche ) and the spirit 
( pneuma, ).*» It should be noted here that 
pneuma or spirit in the official dogma 
refers to the Third Person of the 
Trinity, namely the Holy Ghost which 
comes to ‘indwell’ the souls of only 
Christians through baptism. 

Though this is the dogmatic view, direct 
personal experience compelled several 
great mystics to speak of a ‘portion of the 
human soul which is untouched by physi¬ 
cal concupiscence*. St. Bernard called this 
pure part of the soul the ‘third chamber 
of the Spouse’. In the life of Brother 
Giles, an uneducated peasant disciple of 
St. Francis of Assisi, is recorded a remark¬ 
able experience. One day when Giles 
was praying in the hermitage of Favarone 
(in Perugia, Italy) he felt that his body 
was, as it were, dead and the soul passed 
out of it. ‘And while the soul was out 
of the body, it took great pleasure in 
gazing itself because of the remarkable 
beauty with which the Holy Spirit had 
adorned it. For it was exceedingly subtle 
and radiant beyond all conception. 1114 
Brother Giles himself once said, ‘Oh what 
a great and rare spiritual grace has he to 
whom it is granted to know his own 
soul! Only God knows it, and he to 
whom He wishes to reveal it.^5 Speaking 
about the nature of the human spirit, St. 
Gregory the Sinaite, a great 14th-century 
ascetic and mystic of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, said, ‘Unless anyone has seen the 
resurrection of his soul, he cannot know 
exactly what the spiritual soul (nous) is.... 
Purified in this manner the soul...is 
illumined by the bright radiance and grace 
of the Holy Spirit... For she is pure and 
bright without any admixture of material 

**• I Tbessaloniaqs 5:23; Hebrews 4:12 

l4< Little Flowers of Francis of Assist (New 
York: Image Books/Doubleday, 1958) p. 245 
Little Flowers, p. 249. 
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passion and her nature, especially her 
spiritual nature, is as it was before the 
transgression of first parent Adam.’** 

It was this intrinsic divinity and glory 
of the soul that Swami Vivekananda 
proclaimed before the world in a thun¬ 
dering voice. The glory of the soul is, 
however, only a reflection of the ineffable 
splendour and power of the infinite 
Brahman. But unless we see at least the 
reflection, it is impossible for us even to 
conceive of the Infinite. 

Point of convergence 

In the Tantras the whole snsumna or 
central channel is regarded as the 
Jlvatman, and the six cakras in it as 
standing for the different states of the 
soul's existence. At the first three lower 
centres the Jlvatman remains dormant, 
identifying itself with physical and mental 
experiences. Tt awakens and becomes 
self-aware only when consciousness is 
raised to the level of the fourth centre 
known as the anahata cakra. This is 
usually spoken of as the heart-centre and 
is pictured as a blue lotus with twelve 
petals. But in some well-known Tanlric 
works is described another heart-centre. 
This is pictured as an eight-petalled red 
lotus just below the anahata; it is in this 
red lotus that mental worship of one’s 
Chosen Deity is to be performed. 17 The 


le - ‘The Life of St. Gregory the Sinaite* (The 
Fathers of Orthodox Monasticism’ series) in The 
Orthodox Word, California, September-October 
1969, vol. 5, No. J. 

1T * ^ Trfi l T ^rHfd 

qrcrtaft u prayn yprf i 

Kalicaraifd’s commentary on Satcakranir&pana, 25. 

See John Woodroffe The Serpent Power (Madras: 
Gancsh and Co., 1950) pp. 259,- 377-8, 


Mahdnirvdqa Tantra calls it dnanda- 
kanda, the 'root of bliss’.ts 

These lotuses are only mystic symbols 
which, however, (represent certain super- 
sensuous levels of experience. What is 
important is to know that the heart is the 
point of convergence of several powers. 
The three lower cakras stand for levels of 
the unconscious, whereas the three higher 
centres stand for levels of the super¬ 
conscious. The heart centre situated in 
between is the seat of true consciousness, 
the source of self-awareness. That is why 
in the Upani$ads the heart is regarded as 
the vijnanamaya-ko&a, the sheath or 
intelligence or self-awareness. 

While the Tantras describe the different 
levels of consciousness as cakras, wheels 
or circles, the Upanisads describe them 
as koias or sheaths. Consciousness 
limited by the five sheaths appear as five 
different selves. In the unique symbolism 
of the Upanisads each self is pictured as 
a bird. The vijhdnamaya-scU bird has 
for its head iraddha or dynamic faith. 
Awareness and will are the static and 
dynamic aspects of the Jlvatman. In 
ordinary life the will is enslaved by lower 
instincts and is directed outward towards 
sense objects. When it is freed and 
directed inward, it becomes a spiritual 
force known as sraddhd. True faith is the 
motive force leading and directing a 
person's spiritual progression. Hence it is 
spoken of as the 'head* of the vijhdna - 
maya- self. litam (cosmic truth or law) 
and satyam (individual t r uth or self- 
awareness) form its right and left wings. 
Its tail is the mahat or cosmic mind; what 
this means is that individual consciousness 
is only a part of cosmic consciousness. 
What constitutes the main body of the 
bird? ‘Yoga is the soul’ or main body of 


!*• MahSnirvana Tantra 5.132. 
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the self, says the Upanisad. i® That is, the 
heart is the unifying centre for uniting the 
scattered powers of the will, knowledge 
and feeling into one-pointed yoga. Karma 
Yoga, Raja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jfiana 
Yoga all meet at the heart-centre. It is 
only when the heart, vijndnamayakosa, 
awakens that spiritual practice becomes 
a Yoga. 

Thus we see that the spiritual heart is 
the seat of both self-awareness and will It 
is also the point where one comes into 
touch with psychic Prana or life-force. If 
consciousness is symbolized by the sun. 
Prfina is symbolized by fire. The 
connection between these two is one of 
the profound insights into the mystery of 
creation that the Vedic sages gained. It is 
Fire, life-force, that leads the soul to the 
Sun, Hiranyagarbha or Personal God. In 
the Uavdsya-Upanisad the sage first prays 
to the Sun to reveal his true nature, and 
in the concluding verse prays to the Fire 
to lead his soul along the right path. 20 

During the early Vedic period the sages 
tried to realize the mystic contact between 
Sun and Fire, between consciousness and 
Prana, by means of external yajha or 
sacrifice, and a meditator (especially a 
Sarimyasin) came to be called an atma- 
ydjin. The Satapatha Brdhmana says, ‘An 
dtmayajin (one who sacrifices to the Self) 


19 * afarc: i *£cr stsm: w. i 
flcipjrrc «T«T: I tfPT anc*TT I : 3 
srfirssT i 

Tailtiriya-Upanifad 2.4.1. 

*• frsrt ft 

WTf*T I 

Isavasya-Upanigad 16 . 

ibid is 


is superior to a devayajin (one who sacrifices 
to the gods). 1 ** 

It was the vidyd or meditation on the 
inner fire that Naciketa wanted to know 
as the second boon from the god of Death 
Yama.. The answer that Yama gave the 
boy is significant: ‘That Fire which is the 
support of this world and is the means of 
attaining the infinite world is hidden in 
your heart. 22 It is clear that what Yama 
taught was not an external ritual but an 
internal meditation which he himself named 
ndeiketa-vidyd. Though he does not 
elaborate it, the entire Kafha-Upanifad is 
actually based on this particular vidyd . a ® 
Now what iS that fire ‘hidden in your heart’? 
This inner fire is a prefiguration of what 
came to be known as kundalinj in later 
works on Yoga and the Tantras. Kundalinl 
is the mass of psychic Prana lying dormant 
in man. When it awakens, the heart-centre 
opens and man discovers his real nature as 
the effulgent Self. It was the secret technique 
for this* awakening that Naciketa really 
wanted to learn as his second boon. 


*■ fnSTjg: 3TIW*n^ WTFf taTitfr I 

Satapatha-Brahmana 12.2.6.13. 
The evolution of upas-ana, meditation, from the 
Vedic sacrificial altar to the Tantrik Kundalini 
is a fascinating subject but is beyond the scope 
of the present discussion. The identification of 
the Sun with Fire and their internalization can 
be traced fully in the Satapatha Brahmara. 
Fragmentary hints are found in the Bjhad- 
ftranyaka (1.2.1-7), Cliandogya (1.2.1-1.7.9), 
MaitrSyam (6.1-10) and some other Upanfeads. 

*■ sr f gcsf 

fafe taptar gfrarnf n 

Katha-Upanifad 1.1.14. 

Anandagiri in his gloss on Samkara's 
commentary on this verse simply states that this 
is a meditation on the identification of oneself 
with Virfit. It should be noted here that every 
Upanisad, or in the case of a big Upanisad 
every chapter of it, is based on a particular vidyd 
developed by some great sage. 
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The golden threshold 

The spiritual life of almost every aspirant 
passes through three stages: purification of 
the mind, illumination of the self and union 
with God or the Absolute. The discovery 
of the ‘golden vessel’ or the spiritual heart 
and the experience of the light of the Atman 
shining within belong to the second stage. 
It marks a crucial period in the aspirant’s 


life. Behind him lies his past life stretching 
backward to primeval time, filled with the 
remnants of his discarded egos, memories, 
dreams and the marks of his struggles and 
sufferings. Before him lies far beyond the 
reach of his vision the boundless realm of 
divine Light, the glory of Divine Life. He 
now stands at the golden threshold of 
immortality! 

(To be continued ) 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SOUL 

ANN MYREN 


Let us try to recapture the essence of a 
wonderful experience which Sri Rama- 
krishna had when he was a boy. As a boy 
he was known as Gadadhar or Gadai. He 
lived in the village of Kamarpukur in West 
Bengal with his family. Gadai loved the 
dramas of spiritual heroes and often became 
totally absorbed in the stirring tales, losing 
himself in deep meditation. So we know 
that Sri Ramakrishna had the tendency 
towards spiritual consciousness even at a 
very early age. 

One day in the month of June or July 
something extraordinary happened. Gada¬ 
dhar, who was then six or seven years old, 
took a little basket of puffed rice to eat for 
his lunch and wandered off into a nearby 
paddy field. As Kamarpukur was a small 
village, little Gadadhar must have felt the 
immensity of the world as he gazed across 
the flat fields to the low horizon. He 
wandered along a narrow path separating the 
paddy field, now brilliant green shining in the 
summer sun. With the sun high in the sky, 
no doubt, the calm of a hot day had settled 
on the land and, perhaps, the only sounds 
were the buzzings and hummings of the 
insects. Gadai Iwalked slowly along the 
narrow balk and, looking up at the sky. 


he saw a beautiful black cloud charged with 
rain. He stood watching while eating the 
puffed rice, and soon the cloud grew and 
grew to cover almost the whole sky. Then a 
flock of pure white cranes flew across the 
black cloud. Rising from the beauty of the 
external world to the beauty of the internal 
world, Gadai’s soul took flight, and he 
became absorbed in a higher, inexpressible 
state of Divine beauty. Some time later 
some people found little Gadadhar lying on 
the ground, carried him home in their arms, 
and although he felt quite well, his 
parents took no chances and kept him out of 
school for a few days. 1 

In Sri Ramakrishna’s childhood it was his 
perception of stark and stunning beauty 
which caused the flight of his soul. But 
before we consider the naluic and cause of 
such inspiration, let us first examine other 
spiritual seekers who have had similar 
experiences. Although these experiences 
may not be so familiar to us in time and 
place as those of Sri Ramakrishna, they 

1. Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna The 
Great Master. tr., Swami Jagadananda, 
(Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1952) pp. 49, 
101 . 
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help us to deepen out understanding of 
this wonderful ascent of the soul and in 
a way can be instructive in our own 
spiritual lives. 

For example there was the experience 
of Jakob Boehme, a Protestant mystic 
who lived in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. Although he had 
some influence on Protestant sects, he is 
mostly noted for his own spiritual 
experiences which he recorded. His 
biographer wrote the following: 

Sitting one day in his room his eyes fell upon 
a burnished pewter dish, which reflected the 
sunshine with such marvellous splendour that he 
fell into an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him 
as if he could now look into the principles and 
deepest foundation of things. He believed that 
it was only a fancy, and in order to banish it 
from his mind he went out upon the green. But 
here he remarked that he gazed into the very 
heart of things, the very herbs and grass, and 
that actual nature harmonized with what he had 
inwardly seen. He said nothing of this to 
anyone.... 2 

Boehme, whose concentration was 
intensified by the brilliance of the sun’s 
reflection, found in his experience the 
principles of the universe, a perception 
of a higher cosmic order. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the great Bengali 
poet, had several mystical experiences 
during his lifetime. When he was 
eighteen *. . . a sudden spring breeze of 
religious experience. . .* came into his 
life and *. • . passed away leaving in 
memory a direct message of spiritual 
reality. Writing of this experience, he 
said : 

One day while I stood watching at early dawn 
the sun sending out its rays from behind the 
trees, I suddenly felt as if some ancient mist in 
a moment lifted from my sight, and the 
morning light on the face of the world revealed 

2. Hans Lassen Martensen Jacob Boehme 
(London: Hoddcr and Stoughton, 1895), p. 7. 


an inner radiance of joy. The invisible screen 
of the commonplace was removed from all things 
and all men, and their ultimate significance was 
intensified in my mind; and this is the definition 
of beauty. 2 

We see that it was Tagore’s absorption 
in the sunrise which caused his mind to 
ascend to higher consciousness where 
complete beauty stood revealed .to him. 

No doubt all of us have some appreciation 
of that mighty range of mountains, the 
Himalayas, which have been for centuries 
an inspiration to India's holy men. There 
is a most striking description of the flight 
of the soul in Swami Akhandananda’s book. 
In the Lap of the Himalayas. 

The temple of Kcdarnath was on the lap of 
a huge peak and the entire peak was now 
revealing itself before me. It was as bright as 
the glowing morning sun. Thousands of soft 
rays were emerging from the peak and they 
were all enveloping and overwhelming me. I 
thought to myself that I had come to this place 
of eternal light, leaving the eternal darkness 
permanently behind. I could not look at the 
snow-white peak for long. My eyes became 
indrawn and the huge peak of the mountain 
appeared before me as an eternal uncreated 
symbol of Siva. This was no imagination. It 
was a divine experience. 

I thought of merging permanently here into 
the very magnificence of this divine mountain. 
No happiness could have been greater.'* 

And finally one more example of Divine 
Consciousness brought on by tlie wonder 
and beauty of nature. When Swami 
Vivckananda was a fourteen year old boy, 
he was in charge of taking his family to 
Raipur in Central India. Travelling by the 
foot of the Vindhya mountains which rose 
high in the sky on both sides of the road, 
he experienced a wonderful beauty. The 


3. Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man 
(Boston : Beacon Press, 1966) pp. 93-4. 

4. Swami Akhandananda, In the Lap of the 
Himalayas (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1980) pp. 102-3. 
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mountainside were covered with trees, 
creepers, flowers and fruits, and birds of 
various coldurs flew about the slopes, filling 
the air with song. He later said: 

1 saw all these and felt an extraordinary peace 
in my mind. The slow-moving bullock-carts 
arrived at a place where two mountain peaks, 
coming forward as though in love, locked 
themselves in an embrace over the narrow 
forest path. Observing carefully below the 
meeting-points 1 saw that there was a very big 
cleft from the crest to the foot of the 
mountain on one side of the path; and filling 
that cleft, there was hanging in it an enormous 
honeycomb, the result of the bees' labour for 
ages. Filled with wonder, as I was pondering 
over the beginning and end of that kingdom of 
bees, my mind became so much absorbed in the 
thought of the infinite power of God, the 
Controller of the three worlds, that I complete¬ 
ly lost my consciousness of the external world 
for some time. I do not remember how long I 
was lying in the bullock-cart in that condition.5 

Swamiji had samadhi, the merging of his 
own consciousness into Divine Consciousness. 
His soul ascended from the beauty of the 
natural world to the infinite beauty of the 
Divine. Nature is beautiful because it 
manifests a fragment of the beauty of God. 
Undoubtedly seekers of Truth and Beauty 
would like to experience such realizations 
as Swamiji’s or others of these holy persons. 
Now to understand these experiences so that 
we may help our own spiritual lives, we 
must understand both the flature and cause 
of such flights of the soul. 

In Vedanta the soul, when called by its 
Sanskrit term jl vat man, refers to the pure 
Atman, that is infinite existence, knowledge, 
bliss Qr Sat-cidananda, plus the ignorance 
which covers its own real nature. So the 
soul, as it were, can be viewed from the 
perspective of either the absolute or 
relative : from the first, the soul is seen as 
absolutely pure, infinite and eternal—that is 

5. Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advaita 

Ashrama, 1979) vol. 1, p. 40. 


the real Soul, the Atman; and from the 
second perspective, the soul is seen as bound 
and called the jivatman. The ji vat man is 
eternal and goes on enjoying and suffering 
in birth after birth until it realizes its true, 
perfect nature. However, even though we 
may appear bound and think we are bound, 
it is important to remember that the reality 
of the jivatman is*to be free, unbound. 
Now when we refer to soul as in ‘The Flight 
of the Soul’, we are referring to what appears 
to be the Atman plus body and mind or the 
jivatman. What we must do is find a way 
to free ourselves from the delusion in which 
we think the soul is limited. Here we can 
use the flight of the soul. 

The flight of the soul means a rising of 
the soul from this physical world to apper¬ 
ception beyond the narrow confines of gross 
materialism. It is an experience We all have, 
although we may not recognize it as such, 
when we become entranced with or concen¬ 
trated on beauty and lose our normal sense 
awareness of the world. We all respond to 
music, to art, to nature. We have felt our¬ 
selves uplifted by an experience of beauty, 
not lifted as far as we can envision from 
our knowledge of spiritual experience, but 
taken beyond the realm of a normal state of 
awareness. That is, when we are deeply 
moved by the beauty, a dimension is added 
to our sense experience. Perhaps moved 
by the wonderful measured cadences of 
baroque music, the heroic strains of Beetho¬ 
ven, the moving expression of a poem, the 
splendour of a building, the harmony and 
strength of a sculpture, the directness of a 
painting, the stillness of the mountains, the 
power of a rushing river, the restless vigour 
of the ocean, the freshness of dawn or the 
peace of twilight, we are captured by 
beauty; we are startled and the soul is 
stirred, the flight begins, the deep response 
of the jivatman to beauty. 

Swami Askhokananda, speaking about 
mystics, beauty, and art, said: 
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Great mystics always have been artists. 
They may not always be able to transfer 
their aesthetic sense into verse or onto 
canvas or into sculpted figures, but they 
always have a lively sense of the beautiful. (X 
course, if they happen to have been bom with 
artistic talent, then they become exquisite artists; 
there is a quality about their work which you 
don’t 'find in the works of ordinary artists, 
however excellent their technique might be. 
These mystics contribute something ineffable. 
It has to be so, because, you see, they find God 
to be true, to be good, to be auspicious, and to 
be beautiful. But, of course, since God is 
beauty itself—since beauty exists in itself—the 
mystics do not care for form any more. Their 
minds go to the very essence of beauty, which 
is also the essential Bcing.s 

We know from the experiences of the 
great knowers of pure Being, such as Sri 
Ramakrishna and. Swami Vivekananda, that 
behind this world of appearances is Reality, 
Brahman or Atman. Now we also know 
that we are in our real nature the Atman, 
identical with Brahman, but we have 
forgotten it and we have regrettably learned 
to think of ourselves as the little fivdman, 
limited in knowledge and feeling. Thus most 
of the time we function at this lower level 
where we are the jivatman, the embodied 
soul. But we have this real Atman present 
within us. For that matter, there would be 
no existence of any kind without Atman or 
Brahman. Now this Atman shines in our 
minds, making us conscious beings. It is 
through the Atman that perception takes 
place. Further, we have within the mind the 
higher mind, that state or region of the mind 
which is very pure and calm. We must tap 
that higher mind and have actual aware¬ 
ness of the presence of Atman or Brahman. 
We all know that Brahman and Atman are 

— V"~" 

6. Swami Ashokananda, ’The Great Lie*. 
Prahuddha Bharata, April 1978, p. 176. In the 
original lecture satyam, truth; sivam, good, 
auspicious; sundaram, beauty. Swami Ashok¬ 
ananda was the editor of Prabuddha Bharata from 
1927-1929 and head of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California from 1931-1969. 


the same, the first referring to universal 
Consciousness, and the Atman referring to 
the Self as illimitable individual Conscious¬ 
ness. So we can say that in our real nature, 
we are Atman or Brahman and be absolutely 
accurate. 

With this universal Consciousness shining 
in our minds, we partake of the nature of 
Brahman. What is the nature of Brahman? 
It is satyam , jfidnam, anantam-^- Truth, 
Knowledge, the Infinite. It is satyam • 
fivam, sundaram —Truth, Goodness, Beauty. 
Here, of course, we are concerned with 
sundaram, beauty. We have within our very 
own being imperishable, infinite beauty, and 
that is why we respond to beauty in 
the seemingly objective world. It is 
exactly as if the beauty of the higher 
mind seeps down governing our perception 
of beauty in the forms of art, nature, and 
man. We naturally seek beauty because it 
is a part of our very Self as pure Conscious¬ 
ness. Now if this psychology seems too 
impersonal, we can reflect on a passage 
from the Bhagavad-GUd : ‘Whatsoever 
being there is, endowed with glory and 
grace and vigour, know that to have sprung 
from a fragment of My Splendour.*7 

Here we understand ‘My splendour’ to 
mean Lord Krsna’s. The Lord’s splendour 
is in man, in nature, in art. He is in the 
calm of the morning, the glory of a sunset, 
the life and freshness of spring. It is He 
who captures us in a painting, sculpture, 
music or in any art. In a poem by the 
sixteenth-century Indian mystic, Dadu, are 
the following lines : 

He, the pure One is aflame; He the life of 
all is flaming; 

He, the Lord of the worlds, is ablaze. 

He, the flaming One, is revealing Himself in 
ever new forms. 

He, the incomprehensible flaming One, He the 
immovable Soul, the eternal Being, 

7. Bhagavad-GitQ, tr. S. Radhakrishnan (New 
York : Harper and Row, 1973), 10.41. 
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He ia the only existence, aflame in the 
universe. 

Yes. He is the only existence and He is 
aflame in the universe. He is constantly 
revealing Himself in forms of nature, of art, 
of man. He is the tejas , the splendour, the 
beauty. So the flight of the soul is, in fact, 
our very own inner beauty in our own souls 
taking flight to the infinite beauty of God., 
When we see beauty, sundaram, we are, in 
truth, seeking God, and as we know, Sri 
Ramakrishna was such a seeker. 

From early in his childhood Sri Rama¬ 
krishna had intimate contact with the arts 
of fois village, Kamarpukur, and became 
quite expert in drama, painting and 
modelling, all of which were often used to 
express spiritual themes. We know about 
Gadadhar’s taking the role of Siva, when 
the principal actor suddenly fell ill and 
how he lost himself in the role of Siva, 
going into a deep state of meditation. Here 
we have a wonderful example of the flight 
of the soul. Gadadhar took the role of 
Siva and his soul ascended to Siva-con- 
sciousness. Later he formed a dramatic 
company with his friends and he would 
himself take many of the different parts. 
Portraying the various holy people superb¬ 
ly, Gadadhar frequently lost his normal 
state of consciousness. 

This venture apparently, continued for 
some time with Gadadhar taking the chief 
roles and also training the other young 
actors. As his desire grew to act in the 
various dramas about heroes, sages, and 
holy men, he finally gave up school with a 
clear conscience, knowing deep in his heart 
that the value of divine dramas far 
outweighed the value of education. 8 Swami 
Vivekananda wrote that drama is the most 
difficult of all art as two things must be 


8. Life of Sri Ramakrishna (Mayavati: Advaita 
Ashrams, 1948), p. 40. 


satisfied, the ear and the eye. 9 Gadadhar 
had, no doubt, a kind of intuitive sedsitiv- 
ity to both of these needs. Judging from 
the other instances in his life, his ability 
to portray women, for example, and his 
use of language, we . can infer that he was 
an expert actor, appealing to both the ear 
and eye. 

Gadadhar also danced with unusual 
grace, adding beauty to the village dramas 
and kirtans. Further, he showed talent in 
painting and clay modelling by making 
images of gods and goddesses. He was 
sufficiently expert in these arts to often set 
other artists straight on some exact detail. 
He produced figures of great beauty 
because his direct knowledge of Divine 
forms gained in ecstatic moods was 
coupled with his artistic ability. Later when 
Sri Ramakrishna became the priest at the 
Dakshineswar Temple, he mended a broken 
image of Krsna with such expert skill that 
careful scrutiny could not reveal where the 
break has been. As Swami Vivekananda 
said, ‘How great an artist was Sri Rama¬ 
krishna hfmself.’ 10 His soul often ascended 
to the beauty inherent in Divinity when 
moved by the art of this world. The 
language of art speaks indirectly, sometimes 
much more effectively than a pile of learn¬ 
ed philosophy books. Art shall always be 
considered superior to philosophy or 
knowledge or science, because it can move 
the soul. 

We are struck by the beauty of many 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s wonderful visions, the 
manifestation of Divinity in his very being. 
For example, his first vision of Divine 
Mother. Swami Saradananda, quoting Sri 
Ramakrishna, wrote in The Great Master: 

. . what I saw a boundless infinite conscious 
sea of light! However far and in whatever 
direction I looked, I found a continuous 


9. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1964) vol. 7, p. 407. 

10. Complete Works (1959) vol. 5, p. 373. 
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succession of effulgent waves coming forward, 
raging and storming from all sides with a great 
speed. Very soon they fell on me and made 
me sink to the unknown bottom. I panted, 
struggled and fell unconscious .... But 
immediately after I lost consciousness on 
account of the unbearable anguish, I saw that 
form of Mother consisting of consciousness with 
hands that give boons and freedom from fear— 
the form that .smiled, spoke and consoled -and 
taught me in endless ways. M 

Another extraordinarily beautiful vision 
came to Sri Ramakrishna when he went to 
pick some flowers which grew everywhere 
on the trees. At once he had the vision 
of Virat, the world appearing as the vast 
form of God, and the flowers looked like a 
bouquet placed on the head of the Deity. 
He could not pick them. Can you imagine 
the beauty of the world as the vast one, 
Virat ? ia 

At some other time in response to a 
question about AUM, Sri Ramakrishna, 
referring to creation, preservation and 
destruction, said: 

But 1 give the illustration of the sound of a 
gong : 'torn', t-o-m. It is the merging of the 
Lila in the Nitya: the gross, the subtle, and the 
causal merge in the Great Cause; waking, 
dream, and deep sleep merge in Turiya. The 
striking of the gong is like the falling of a 
heavy weight into a big ocean. Waves begin to 
rise : the Relative rises from the Absolute; the 
causal, subtle, and gross bodies appear out ‘ of 
the Great Cause; from Turiya emerge the 
states of deep sleep, dream and waking. These 
waves arising from the Great Ocean merge again 
in the Great Ocean. From the* Absolute, to the 
Relative, and from the Relative to the Absolute. 
Therefore 1 give the illustration of the gong's 
sound, 'tom'. I have clearly perceived all these 
things. It has been revealed to me that there 
exists an Ocean of Consciousness without 
limit. 43 


11. Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master, p. 141. 

12. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (New 
York : Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre, 1952) 

pp. 687-8. 

■ 13. The Gospel, p. 653. 


Sri Ramakrishna not only affects us by 
the grand visual quality of his divine 
experience, but also by his perfect use of 
metaphor. And last, we have this unusual 
vision which Sister Nivedita described : 

j 

Ramakrishna used to see a long white 
thread proceeding out of himself. At the end 
would be a mass of - light. This mass would 
open, and within it he would see the Mother 
with a vina. Then She would begin to play; 
and as She played, he would see the music 
turning into birds and animals and worlds and 
arrange themselves. Then She would stop 
playing and they would all disappear. The 
light would grow less and less distinct till it was 
just a luminous mass, the string would grow 
shorter and shorter, and the whole would be 
absorbed into himself again. *4 

Clearly we can see from these transcen¬ 
dental visions that the real source of beauly 
is the Divine. And we can also understand 
why, according to Swami Vivekananda, 
Sri Ramakrishna said that no one can be 
truly spiritual without art, this sense of 
beauty. 1 ® Yes, beauty is the manifestation 
of the real Self, of God or the Divine 
Person. As we shall see, like his master, 
Swami Vivekananda also had this sense 
and experience of beauty. 

It is thought that Narendranath Datta 
(Swami Vivekananda) first visited Sri 
Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar in Decem¬ 
ber of 18S1. Sri Ramakrishna had previously 
heard Naren sing at Surendranath Mitra’s 
house, but there had been no prolonged 
contact between them. When he finally 
came to the Master’s room at the 
Dakshineswar Temple, Sri Ramakrishna was 
very much moved by the inwardness of- 
Naren’s mind. On inquiry, Sri Ramakrishna 
learned that Naren knew only a few Bengali 
songs. He asked him to sing them. Naren 
began singing the Brahmo song, ‘O mind, 

14. Eastern and Western Admirers, Remi¬ 
niscences of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1961) p. 282. 

15. Complete Works (1959) voL 5, p. 259. 
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come let us go home.... Oh my mind, go 
on the path of truth. Light the lamp, of 
love, have it always with you and go for¬ 
ward. Take carefully with yfju the secret 
provision of devotion.’ 1 * Naren, who was 
eighteen years old at this time, was a 
wonderfully well-trained musician. But it 
was not only his musicianship which 
affected Sri Ramakrishna, it was also his 
powerful concentration. Naren, resplendent 
in his capacity to capture the beauty and 
truth of the song, conveyed that beauty to 
Sri Ramakrishna and evoked the flight of 
his soul. ‘Music,* Swami Vivekananda 
later wrote, ‘is the highest art and to those 
who understand, the highest worship.’ 1,1 So 
wc see in the singing of the song which 
caused Sri Ramakrishna's samadhi the 
intermingling of beauty and worship. 

From childhood when little Bileh, Naren's 
family’s name for him, first heard the wan¬ 
dering musicians who came to his parents’ 
house joyously singing of the Lord or sacred 
stories in song, he was attracted to music. 
And his father, Vishwanath, a lover of 
music, who himself used to sing, gave Bileh 
his first lessons in music. After Naren’s 
stay at Raipur when he returned to Calcutta, 
Vishwanath arranged for Naren’s training 
in classical vocal and instrumental music. 
Naren mastered the pakvvaj and tabla, types 
of drums, and the esraj and sitar, stringed 
instruments. And although he excelled with 
these instruments, his greatest accomplish¬ 
ment was vocal music. 

Naren gave great energy and concentra¬ 
tion to practice. His voice was so sweet 
that it was very unusual, and one biographer 
remarks .that had Naren not met Sri 
Ramakrishna, he would have become one 
of India’s great classical singers. 18 So we 
can see that Naren's voice was not just an 

16. Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master, 
p. 716. 

17. Complete Works (1959) vol. 5, p. 124. 

18. Saileodra Nath Dhar, A Comprehensive 
Biography of Swami Vivekananda, (Madras: 


ordinary well-trained voice, but an excep¬ 
tional voice, trained to excellence. 

Swami Vivekananda was also a fine 
writer. It is a well accepted fact that he 
set a new standard for Bengali literature, 
emphasizing the use of colloquial language. 
His Bengali prose has been used in text¬ 
books to illustrate vigour and clarity, and 
his Bengali poems are very beautiful in 
language and structure. In English Swamiji’s 
writings ranged from poems to lectures to 
letters to books. No one who has read 
Swami Vivekananda can deny his capacity 
for expression, particularly in the difficult 
and often obscure aspects of philosophy. 
He has taken the highest, most transcen¬ 
dental thoughts and expressed them in clear, 
direct ’English without the loss of either 
beauty or truth. ‘... philosophy is the 
highest poetry. It is not dry bones. It is 
the essence of things. The Reality itself is 
far more poetic than any dualism,* 18 the 
Swami said. Swamiji was by nature a poet, 
and his lectures are filled with poetry. Of 
course, we cannot ignore his letters which 
express humour, courage, beauty, the whole 
range of human emotion in energetic and 
forceful prose. 'The beauty of Swami 
Vivekananda’s writings is the beauty of 
strength. 

Narendranath also expressed his love of 
beauty in several other ways. He studied 
art and architecture as a wandering monk 
in his early sannyasin days and later com¬ 
mented frequently on the art and architec¬ 
ture of both the East and West. 20 He 
designed the Temple of Sri Ramakrishna at 
Belur Math, giving form to his aesthetic 
sense. He also expressed his philosophical 
ideas in an artistic way when he created the 
symbol of the Ramakrishna Math and 

Vivekananda Prakashan Kendra, 1975) vol. 1. 
pp. 57-8. 

19. Complete Works (1956) vol. 6, pp. 63-4. 

20. Bhupendranath Datta, Swami Vivekananda 
Patriot-Prophet (Calcutta: Nababharat Publish¬ 
er*, 1954) p. 300. 
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Mission. Furthermore, he expressed his 
sense of beauty in drama. His acting pleased 
Sri Ramakrishna. And finally, he was a 
masterful cook. Culinary art is one of the 
arts of India, and he learned it from his 
father who was an excellent cook. 21 

Swamiji’s deep feeling for beauty is 
expressed very well by his own words, 
‘Art—is representing the beautiful. There 
must be art in everything.’ 22 He was once 
heard to say, ‘Verily, art is Brahman.’® 
His experience of beauty was both profound 
and intense. Early in his spiritual training 
by Sri Ramakrishna he had \.. found that 
the Divine Mother was living and conscious, 
the perennial fountain of Divine Love and 
Beauty.’® So we see that for Swamiji 
beauty is the expression of the Divine. 

We have considered beauty in nature and 
the arts as well as in the wonderful super¬ 
conscious experiences of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Now let us turn to the expression of beauty 
in humanity. No beauty on this earth can 
surpass the beauty in the person of a 
knower of God. Here Divinity emanates 
from the physical body causing a wondrous, 
sublime beauty of incomparable quality. 
Sri Ramakrishna himself became so 
beautiful during the bhavasamadhi (devo¬ 
tional ecstasy) of his early days that he 
became the centre of attention everywhere 
he went. His complexion assumed a brighter 
hue. as if a light came out of his body, when 
he felt spiritual emotions. Holy Mother 
said that the colour of his body was like the 
golden amulet which he used to wear. 
According to Swami Saradananda, the 
Master himself said: 

Ah! There was such beauty then that people 

21. Life of Swami Vivekananda (1979) vol. 1. 
p. 42. 

22. Complete Works (1959) vol. 5, p. 259. 

23. Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda, 4 vols. (Mayavati : 
Advaita Ashrama, 1918) vol. 4, p. 146. 

24. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, (1979) 
vol. 1, p. 128. 


used to stare at me; the chest and the face 
used always to be red, as if a light emanated 
from the body. As people used to stare, I 
always kept die body covered with a thick 
wrapper and asked Mother importunately, 'Here 
is your external beauty. Mother, please take it 
back and give me internal beauty.’ I used to pass 
my hand over the body and slapping it again 
and again said, 'Go in, go in'. As the result of 
this the exterior .became pale, as you see it. *» 

Sri Ramakrishna, of course, knew the 
real source of beauty, and at another time 
felt quite distressed as he thought people 
were only attracted by his physical beauty 
and not by inner beauty.® The Master's 
great disciple, Swami Vivekananda, also 
manifested beauty in his person, although 
his beauty was somewhat different from 
Sri Ramakrishna’s. It seems from the 
descriptions that Sri Ramakrishna’s beauty 
was more serene while Swami Vivek- 
ananda's was more heroic. 

We have many pictures of Swami 
Vivekananda, so we can sec what a 
striking person he was. However, the 
comments of his friends and disciples give 
us an additional insight into his appear¬ 
ance and presence. For example, it has 
been said by people who knew and 
observed Swami Vivekananda that \ . . 
Swami’s eyes were so magnetic—though 
full of kindness and love, his voice had 
such an unusual combination of sweetness 
and strength, and his gait was so majes¬ 
tic. . ... f ® ‘He was a most gorgeous 
vision . . . had superb carriage of the 
head.’® ‘He seemed like an immense 
wave going along; his back was straight as 
a rod, yet his entire bearing was a perfect 
blending of dignity and grace.’ ‘His voice 
was the most musical I have, ever beard.* 

25. Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master, 
pp. 443-4. 

26. ibid., p. 445. 

27. Reminiscences, p. 112. 

28. Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda 
in America New Discoveries (Calcutta : Advaita 
Ashrama, 1958) p. 20. 
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■ his face looked golden.... He had 
long blue-black hair, wavy, but not curly, 
and his eyes, his wonderful eyes.* And 
finally, 'The beauty of Swamiji nobody can 
imagine. His face, his hands, his feet, all 
were beautiful. Swami Trigunatita later 
said that Swamiji’s hands were far more 
beautiful than any woman's. His colour 
would seem to change, some days being 
darker and some days lighter, but usually 
there was about it what can best be 
described as a golden glow.’ 2 # 

Swami Vivekananda must have been a 
magnificent sight, in fact, a living vision. 
His face, radiating light and set off by his 
jet black hair and ochre robe made a last¬ 
ing impression on all who saw him. And 
of course, those who came to know him 
and write about him saw his beauty as the 
result of his high spiritual attainment. 
There was no misunderstanding that his 
beauty was purely physical beauty rather 
than divine. All who truly saw him knew 
him to be divine. 

We also have firsthand observations of 
the spiritual beauty of two of the direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Premananda and Swami Shivananda. When 
Swami Premananda was in a state of 
ecstasy his face became red-gold, perhaps 
somewhat like the. colour of Sri Rama- 
krishna's body. And. in the case of 
Swami Shivananda. it was noted that he 
was a very spirited looking person, 
\ . .With an erect and noble bearing... 
and he had a wonderful golden com¬ 
plexion.’ There was about the face of 
Swami Shivananda a *. . . sort of reddish 
mantle, and that, of course, made him 
look even more attractive and spirited .’ 30 

29. Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda 
His Second Visit to the West New Discoveries 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1973) pp. 162, 
295-6, 318, 449: 

30. Swami Ashokananda, Memories of Swami 
Shivananda (San .Francisco: Vedanta Society of 
Northern California, 1969) pp. 1-2. 


We cannot leave this topic without 
some reference to Holy Mother. We can see 
her beauty from her pictures. Sister 
Devamata refers to her body as 1 ... delicate 
and shapely.Not only was she lovely 
in appearance, but she created a beautiful 
atmosphere around herself. Sister Devamata 
wrote : 

Those who had the rare blessing of living 
with Holy Mother learned that religion was a 
sweet, natural, joyous thing : that purity and 
holiness were tangible realities; that the odour 
of sanctity was literally a sweet perfume over¬ 
laying and destroying the foulness of material 
selfishness. Compassion, devotion. God-union 
were her very nature; one scarcely knew that 
she possessed them. It was through the 
soothing benediction of a word or touch that 
one sensed their presence. 32 

4 

This tangihle atmosphere of peace and 
joy was the outward expression of her 
inner beauty. As wc can sec among these 
various holy persons, there are many 
different expressiops of beauty : beauty in 
the physical body, in the voice, in graceful¬ 
ness, in a handsome appearance, in 
demeanor and the atmosphere which a 
person creates around himself or herself. 
Now if the source of beauty is the Divine, 
is there any art by which we spiritual 
seekers can bring beauty into our lives and 
transform our inborn desire for beauty into 
a practice which will help us attain our 
goal, God realization ? 

What is the art, the great art which we 
may all practise that will lead us to 
penetrate forms and give us direct realiz¬ 
ation of divine beauty? That art is the art 
of meditation, the greatest art the human 
mind has ever developed. How can we 
use the art of meditation to take us from 
the world of physical beauty to the wcrld 
of divine beauty ? We can use the higher 

31. Sister Devamata, Days in an Indian 
Monastery (Cohasset, Mass., The Vedanta 
Centre, 1975) p. 214. 

32. ibid., p. 228. 
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mind to move from lower to higher 
beauty. As mentioned before, this is the 
very calm, transparent aspect of the mind, 
unattached to material forms, and saturated 
with Brahman-Atman. Now when we try 
to meditate, we are trying to concentrate 
our minds on the form of God or on the 
Infinite One, Brahman or Atman. Actually 
we am trying to subdue our desires, detach 
our minds from domination by the senses 
and raise our conscious minds to 
superconsciousness, or to the higher 
mind, the region of truth, goodness and 
beauty. By our efforts to subdue the 
lower mind and control the senses, we 
achieve consciousness of the higher mind. 
In this slate when we perceive beauty in 
art, nature or humanity, we know that the 
beauty is an aspect of the Divine. Then 
beauty is divorced from physical forms; 
the world of form appears to be effulgent 
with the beauty of God, Brahman or 
Atman, 

Now can we learn to use this divine 
beauty to help us maintain a calm meditat* 
ive state of mind continuously? Yes, if 
in our ordinary perceptions when we come 
upon beauty, we discriminate and see the 
beauty as an expression of the Lord or as an 
aspect of Brahman. Or if we are more 
devotional, when we experience beauty and 
are moved by it, wc can offer to the Lord 
our wonderful response to beauty. That is, 
we make our outer experience an inner 
experience. And by moving from the 
outside to the inside, we come closer to the 
truth of our own Being. 

Of course, we would like to carry a 
meditative state of mind into all of our 
actions, and wc can by the practice of 
karma yoga. When we do selfless action, 
we are denying our little self in an effort to 
come into contact with the real Self. Now 
that Self, Atmail—or Brahman —is the 
ultimate source of beauty, and our actions 


as we work can manifest that divine beauty. 
Whether we are gardening, cooking, 
shopping, keeping books, arranging flow¬ 
ers, managing firms, teaching, raising 
families, driving a cab or doing any other 
of the countless jobs, we can turn our tasks 
into an art, a source of beauty, and in so 
acting, respond to the beauty inherent in 
God and manifest that beauty in our lives. 

From a philosophical viewpoint, we 
know that the beauty in forms has its 
origin in higher consciousness. We can 
use this knowledge if we adopt the position 
that everything happens within our own 
consciousness, and the reality of these 
forms and actions is in fact Divine. Our 
true consciousness is Divine. Without 
Divinity there would not even be any 
consciousness whatever. Let us learn to see 
the world with the eye of the soul and find 
the Lord or Brahman ever present in our 
perceptions. Then -the fivatman or soul 
when touched by beauty will know that 
this beauty is Divine in origin. Here begins 
the flight of the soul, the flight to Infinite 
Beauty. 

In the Muntlka- Upanisad we find this 
verse: 

In the highest golden sheath is the Godhead, 

unsullied, indivisible; pure is it, 

the Light of lights. He who knows the Self 
knows it 

Neither sun nor moon nor stars shine there. 

Neither lightning nor lire finds there a place. 

With the radiance of that Light alone all 
things shine. 

That radiance illumines all this world. 33 

When we are caught by beauty, when 
our soul is startled, may our soul take 
flight to the realm of Infinite Beauty, God. 


33. Raimundo Panikkar, The Vedic Experi¬ 
ence, Mantramanjari (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977) p. 335. Mundaka-Upani- 
sad, 2.2. 10*11. 
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NAG MAHASHAY 

SWAMI CHETANANANDA 
(Continued from the previous issue) 


After his Master's death. Nag Mahashay 
spent most of his time in Deobhog, 
managing the household and caring for his 
aged father. There he lived a simple, 
unassuming life, concealing his glowing 
spirituality under a veil of great humility. 
But as fire cannot be hidden, so it is with 
spirituality. Gradually the name of Nag 
Mahashay spread far and wide. People 
came to him for advice and to enjoy his 
holy company. He served everyone with 
amazing self-effacement. Once Swami 
Vivekananda said that the whole of East 
Bengal was blessed because of the birth of 
Nag Mahashay. 

Service to man is service to God. Nag 
Mahashay saw that it was God who 
appeared in Various human forms, and 
therefore he would serve each guest with 
love and respect. No one could leave his 
house without having been fed. He even 
reserved a room for visitors to stay 
adjacent to his shrine. 

Nag Mahashay suffered from chronic colic 
pain. Once when he was in pain, some visi¬ 
tors arrived. Since there was no rice or other 
groceries in the house, he immediately left 
for the market without another thought 
about his own condition. He never allowed 
anyone to carry even large articles for him, 
and this time, while returning home with 
the heavy load of rice on his head, he fell 
on the street, overcome with pain. 
Plaintively he prayed to Sri Ramakrishna: 
‘Master, what shall I do? The living gods 
are at my house and I am delayed in serving 
them. Wretched indeed is this cage of 
flesh and bones which has created an 
obstacle to the service of God today.’ 


After a while when the pain had subsided 
a little, he returned home and asked 
Sharatkamini to cook for their guests 
immediately. He then bowed down to the 
visitors and apologized for serving them 
so late. 

Another time two guests came at night. 
It was the rainy season, and all the rooms 
of the thatched house were leaking except 
one, which was Nag Mahashay's bedroom. 
When the guests were fed, he said to hiS 
wife: ‘We are very fortunate today! Can 
we not sacrifice a little comfort for these 
living gods? Let us pass the night sitting 
under the eaves and chanting the name of 
the Lord.’ That wonderful couple then 
vacated their room for the guests and spent 
the night under the eaves in meditation 
and Japa. 

Since Nag Mahashay could not bear 
others serving him in any way, he would 
not allow anyone to Tepair the roofs of 
his thatched huts. Whenever he chanced 
to be away from home for a few days, 
Sharaikamini would hire someone to make 
the repairs in his absence. Once he was 
home for a long period and, although the 
roof badly needed repairing, she could not 
get any chance to have it done. Finally 
she secretly engaged a roofer, hoping the 
work could be finished quickly before her 
husband noticed. But Nag Mahashay saw the 
man working on the roof. He became very 
disturbed and started hitting his forehead, 
saying: ‘Master, why did you ask me to 
stay at home? I am taking service from 
others for my comfort. Fie on this 
householder's life!* Seeing his agony, the 
roofer came down. Nag Mahashay fanned 
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him, served him tobacco, paid him the 
whole day's wages, and then sent him 
home. 

When it was necessary for him to travel 
by boat, he would not allow the boatman 
to row but insisted on plying the oars 
himself. During the rainy season the whole 
village became flooded with water, and it 
was impossible to visit a neighbour or to 
go shopping without a boat. But since Nag 
Mahashay did not have one, his wife had 
to manage the household with the help oi 
neighbours. Moreover, she had to collect 
firewood for the entire rainy season 
beforehand. 

Once a young devotee of Nag Mahashay 
came from Dacca to visit him. It was a 
rainy day and there was no boat to cross 
the inundated area, so he decided to swim, 
although it was quite a distance. When the 
devotee reached the northern boundary of 
Nag Mahashay’s garden it was 9 o’clock 
at night, and he was cold and completely 
exhausted. Much to his surprise, however. 
Nag Mahashay was waiting there for him. 

‘Alas! What have you done?’ Nag 
Mahashay asked. ‘The fields are infested 
with venomous snakes at this time. Why 
did you take such a risk in this dangerous 
weather?’ He hurried the young devotee 
into (the house. Sharatkamini gave him a 
dry cloth to put on and then rushed to the 
kitchen to cook food for him, only to find 
that all the dry firewood was gone. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Nag 
Mahashay began cutting down a pole in 
his house. He would not listen to anyone’s 
objections. ‘Here is a man who has come to 
see me,* he said, ‘even at the risk of 
drowning and snake-bite, and can I not 
give up the attachment for this ordinary 
cottage for him? I would be blessed if I 
could serve such people at >the cost of 
my life.* 

Every evening Nag Mahashay waved 
light and incense before the picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and the devotees sang 


vesper songs and kirtan. Primarily be was 
a worshipper of Saktl, the Divine Mother, 
but he had love and respect for all faiths. 
Like his Master he believed that all paths 
lead to the same goal, and whenever he 
passed a mosque or church, he would bow 
down with devotion. 

The Bhagavad-Gltd states: ‘A man 
consists of the faith that is in him. What¬ 
ever his faith is, he is.’ A man of faith 
is free from fear, worry, and anxiety. 
Once there was a terrible fire in a 
neighbour’s house which was only fifteen 
yards from his own. A strong wind was' 
blowing and occasionally sparks fell on 
Nag Mahashay’s roof. While the villagers 
were fighting to stop the blazing fire. 
Nag Mahashay stood before it with folded 
hands, unperturbed. Sharatkamini, however, 
was frightened and started throwing 
clothes, bedding, and blankets outside. 
Seeing her. Nag Mahashay cried out : 
‘Shame on you ! Still you have no faith 
in God! Brahma, the god of fire, has 
come. Instead of worshipping him, you 
are busy protecting these trifling objects ! 
Victory to Sri Ramakrishna !’ He started 
to dance in the courtyard. Then he added, 
‘If God protects, no one can destroy; and 
if God destroys, no one can save.' The 
neighbour’s house was burned to the 
ground, but Nag Mahashay's house 
remained undamaged. 

There is a common belief among the 
Hindus that those who bathe in the hcly 
river Ganga during Ardhodaya Yoga (an 
auspicious day which comes once every 
fifty years) become free from impurities 
and ignorance, and go to heaven. Three 
or four days before that auspicious 
occasion Nag Mahashay left Calcutta, 
which is on the bank of the Ganga, to 
return to his village. His father was 
furious and said to him: 'People, are 
selling everything they own to go end 
bathe in the Ganga on this holy occasion, 
and you have come back home, leaving 
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the Ganga! 1 really don’t understand your 
attitude toward religious life! Still a few 
days are left. Take me to Calcutta.’ 

But Nag Mahashay humbly said : Tf a 
man has true devotion. Mother Ganga 
reveals herself in his house. It is needless 
for him to go any place.’ 

On the day of Ardhodaya Yoga, several 
of Nag Mahashay’s devotees came to visit 
him. Suddenly one of the women noticed 
a stream of water gushing out of the 
southeast comer of the courtyard. The 
devotees gathered around it in amaze¬ 
ment and watched as it formed a flowing 
stream. Nag Mahashay was in his room 
when he heard the excitement of the 
devotees. He came out and, seeing the 
stream, bowed down to it reverently. 
Then, sprinkling a litle water on his head, 
he prayed, ‘Victory to Mother Ganga ! 
Mother, purify us.’ 

Word of the mysterious water spread 
throughout the village, and on that 
auspicious day devotees and villagers 
alike were blessed by bathing in that 
miraculous stream. Hearing of this 
episode sometime later, Swami Vivek- 
ananda commented: ‘The wish of a great 
soul like 'Nag Mahashay can make the 
impossible possible. Their infallible will 
power can even liberate people.’ 

Seeing God in everything is the culmina¬ 
tion of Vedantic experience. When Nag 
Mahashay was asked why he remained 
with his hands folded reverently so much 
of the time, he replied, T perceive God in 
every being and in every thing.’ 

It is said that nonviolence is the highest 
virtue, a virtue that Nag Mahashay prac¬ 
tised to the letter throughout his life. No 
one ever saw him kill an insect, and when 
he walked through the street, he was 
always vigilant lest he step on any creature. 
A devotee was one day seated with him 
on the porch of the shrine when he 
noticed that the eastern bamboo fence 
was covered with anthills. Thinking to 


protect the fence from further damage, 
the devotee jumped on it and shook it so 
vigorously that a large section of the 
anthill fell to the ground. Nag Mahashay 
cried out : ‘Alas, what have you done ? 
For a long time they lived happily build¬ 
ing their homes on the fence and today 
you have made them homeless. It is 
unfair.’ Seeing the tears in his eyes, the 
devotee was overwhelmed. Nag Mahashay 
then approached the ants and said : 
‘Please climb up on the fence again and 
build your comfortable homes. You have 
nothing more to fear.’ 

Once a few European officers of the 
Narayangunj Jute Mill came to Deobhog 
to hunt birds. As soon as Nag Mahashay 
heard the gunfire, he ran up to the 
hunters and with folded hands begged 
them to stop shooting. The hunter! did 
not understand what he was saying, no 
doubt thinking he was crazy. They 
reloaded their rifles and were about to 
shoot again when Nag Mahashay leapt 
forward, and with .superhuman strength 
seized their weapons. He then carried the 
rifles home. The Europeans were humiliat¬ 
ed and angry, and they decided to bring 
legal charges against him. Meanwhile 
Nag Mahashay sent the rifles back to the 
hunters through one of the workers at the 
jute mill. The worker explained to the 
Europeans about Nag Mahashay’s saintly 
nature, and they never returned to 
Deobhog to hunt. 

Spirituality is not something that can be 
measured with a measuring rod. When a 
person becomes spiritual his heart expands 
and he feels intensely for others. Nag 
Mahashay would feel the hunger of the 
dogs. cats, fish, and birds, and he would 
(feed them accordingly. Once when he 
met a fisherman with a basket of live fish 
for sale. Nag Mahashay bought all of the 
fish and immediately set them free in a 
neighbouring pond. On another occasion 
a cobra appeared in his courtyard, and 
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Sharatkamini, fearing it would bite some* 
one, wanted it to be killed. Nag Mahashay 
said to her, ‘It is not the snake of the 
jungle, but the snake of one’s own mind 
that injures a man.' Then, with folded 
hands, he addressed the snake: ‘O goddess 
of the snake, your abode is in the jungle. 
Mother, please go back to your own place 
and leave this poor man’s cottage.' Amaz¬ 
ingly, the snake then followed him to the 
jungle. ‘If you do not harm anyone in 
this world,' he commented, ‘no one will 
harm you. The reflection in the mirror 
shows exactly the same face you make at 
it.’ 

It would pain him if anyone tore a leaf 
off a tree. There was a cluster of bamboos 
adjacent to his cottage, and the branches 
were damaging the wall. They had even 
penetrated inside the cottage, but he would 
not cut them back. When someone 
offered to cut them for him, he said, ‘Is 
it proper to destroy something which you 
have no power to create ?’ 

People talk about ‘cosmic conscious¬ 
ness’, ‘universal brotherhood’, ‘oneness of 
God’, ‘unity 'in diversity’, and ‘God in 
everything’, but are these beautiful 
concepts mere imagination ? Men get 
strength and inspiration when they find a 
person who has experienced and demon¬ 
strated these sublime truths. A man of 
God actually knows God’s will, and what¬ 
ever he does is good for all. 

Once a devotee came to visit Nag 
Mahashay. Nag Mahashay and his wife 
gave their room to him and they slept in 
the kitchen. In the middle of the night, 
the devotee was suddenly awakened by a 
startled outcry. He rushed to the kitchen 
as Sharatkamini was lighting a candle. 
They found that a cat had jumped on Nag 
Mahashay’s face and had scratched the 
white of his left eye. Sharatkamini wept 
at the sight of the wound, but Nag 
Mahashay consoled her. saying, ‘Don’t 
worry. It is nothing. Why do you think 


so much about this rubbish body? God 
came to me in the form of a cat to punish 
me for my past karma. Truly, this is the 
grace of God.* Fortunately the scratch 
was healed in a few days and his sight 
was not damaged. 

Once, when Nag Mahashay went to a 
pond tq wash his hands and feet, a snake 
bit a toe on his left foot. In spite of the 
pain. Nag Mahashay did not move, and 
after a short while the snake left When 
Sharatkamini saw the bleeding toe she was 
very much worried. But Nag Mahashay 
said to her : ‘Don’t worry. It was just a 
water snake. Thinking my toe was food, 
it bit me.’ Indeed, his capacity to endure 
suffering was remarkable. When he 
suffered excruciating colic pain he never 
complained but would sometimes say : 
‘Victory to Sri Ramakrishna! Master, I 
could not serve you well with this body 
so it became diseased, as a fitting punish¬ 
ment. Blessed is the colic pain which 
reminds me of Sri Ramakrishna ! Master, 
it is. your grace. Without your boundless 
grace there is no other way for a man to 
attain liberation.’ 

He whom God loves, everyone loves. 
Although it is true that God loves all, the 
mystics are very special because they 
carry the message of God. As Sri Rama¬ 
krishna used to say, ‘God is in all men, 
but all men are not in God.’ Truly, Nag 
Mahashay was loved by all. When he 
went to the market for shopping, the 
shopkeepers competed with one another 
to sell their merchandise to him. They 
believed that if they could sell something 
to a holy man such as Nag Mahashay, 
then that day their sales would increase. 
He never bargained or asked for the 
change which was due to him. But generally 
the shopkeepers sold to him at a reduced 
rate, or they gave him some extra quantity 
free of charge as a token of their love. 

Yogis are frequently tested in their 
spiritual lives through temptations. 
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Although some fail to pass the tests, these 
fallen yogis are also great teachers. Their 
lives reveal to us the pitfalls along the 
spiritual path so that we might avoid 
them. A real yogi, however, does not 
take a false step. Nag Mahashay did not 
wear the ochre cloth of a monk, but he 
was a true yogi. Once a middle-aged 
widow was much drawn to him. She 
visited him quite often and showed much 
love and respect for him, but Nag 
Mahashay understood her worldly motive. 
He said to his wife one day: ‘Look, 1 
think even the dogs and the vultures 
would not relish this rubbish body, and 
that woman has a craving for it. The 
Master is testing me in many ways. 
Victory to Sri Ramakrishna !’ His wife 
forbade the widow to visit their house 
anymore. Later, however, the woman’s life 
was changed, and she became a sincere 
devotee of Nag Mahashay. 

To him all women were the veritable 
manifestation of the Divine Mother. ‘I 
have never touched a woman in my life, so 
1 have nothing to do with this world,’ he 
said to his father when the latter scolded 
him about his unmindfulness of the 
household. His purity was almost tangible. 
Desire for progeny, wealth, and name and 
fame simply could not appear in his 
mind. But as he himself observed : ‘A 
man can overcome the temptation of gold 
and diamonds through renunciation, but 
he needs the grace of God to overcome 
lust. Where there is lust, there God is 
not; and where God is, there cannot be 
lust. So long as your body is not burned 
into ashes, do not be proud of your 
chastity. No one can escape maya unless 
the Divine Mother allows one to pass.* 
Without having taken any monastic vows, 
he was. a true monk. Swami Premananda 
once said : 

I tell you for a fact, f am not enamoured 
pf the mere ochre doth. 1 want renunciation 


and dispauion. 1 very much appreciate the life 
of Nag Mahashay. He did not wear the ochre 
cloth, and yet what a great soul he was and 
how great was his renunciation ! 

When I visited Dacca the last time, 1 went 
to Nag Mahashay's place before 1 left. One 
of his friends told me that a Brahmin used to 
come to his house to read the Bhagavatam. 
He would read a verse and Nag Mahashay 
would expound for a long time. Pandits read 
the Bhagavatam , but Nag Mahashay had 
actually realized the truth it contained, and 
they were, therefore, as vivid to him as any 
sensible object. 

He who seeks Self-knowledge shuns 
carnality like poison, comfort like a 
demon, and fame like a snake. Nag 
Mahashay, like other mystics, loved 
obscurity, to be away from the eyes of 
the public. Normally he chose to visit*Sri 
Ramakrishna on weekdays, when few 
visitors were present, avoiding Sundays 
and holidays when crowds would come; 
so there is no mention of his name in 
the huge volume of The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Later in his life, when his own reputa¬ 
tion as a holy man drew people to 
Deobhog to seek his company, he fre¬ 
quently left home secretly to visit 
Calcutta. The first place he went on 
reaching Calcutta was the Kalighat 
Temple where he would bow down to the 
Divine Mother. Then he would leave his 
cloth bundle at his residence and go 
straight to Girish Chandra Ghosh to salute 
him. He once said about Girish : ‘If one 
is in the company of Girish Babu for even 
five minutes, one gets freed from worldly 
delusions.... He has such a keen insight 
that he can see at a glance the innermost 
recess of a man’s heart, and by virtue of 
this powerful insight he was able to 
recognize the Master as an avatar.’ 

Girish also had tremendous love and 
regard for Nag Mahashay. He knew Nag 
Mahashay did not accept gifts, but in spite 
of that he one day presented a blanket to 
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him. Out of his deep respect for Girish, 
Nag Mahashay accepted the blanket by 
putting it on his head and went home. 
Later a devotee went to visit him and 
found him seated with the blanket on his 
head. Hearing of this. Girish found a 
tactful way of taking it back so that Nag 
Mahashay might not suffer any further 
discomfort 

Although this type of behaviour seems 
very strange to ordinary people, it is called 
in devotional scriptures urjitii bhakti\ or 
exuberant devotion. When this type of 
devotion awakens in the heart of an aspir¬ 
ant his behaviour becomes erratic. For 
no outwardly discernible reason he may 
smile, cry, dance, sing, or even remain 
motionless like a log. The least reminder 
of the Beloved puts him into ecstasy. 
Once, for example, when he went to visit 
the Holy Mother, the spiritual consort of 
Sri Ramakrishna, she gave him a piece of 
mango. But instead of eating it. Nag 
Mahashay rubbed it on his head. The 
Holy Mother then fed him herself. She 
also gave him a cloth, but Nag Mahashay 
never used it. On special occasions he 
would tie it around his head. Sometimes 
he would say, 'Mother is more gracious 
than father.’ 

After Swami Vivekananda's return from 
the West in 1897, Nag Mahashay came to 
Belur Monastery to see him. Swamiji 
earnestly requested him to live at the 
monastery, but Nag Mahashay declined 
because the Master had asked him to stay 
at home and lead the life of a house¬ 
holder. In course of conversation Swamiji 
said to him: ‘It is you who have really 
appreciated and understood Sri Rama- 
krishna. We only spend our time and energy 
in useless wanderings.' When Swamiji 
heard that he was in debt, he immediately 
wanted to take care of it; but Nag 
Mahashay humbly declined to accept the 
gift of a monk. Swamiji expressed a 
desire to visit his home in Deobhog, 


which made him very happy. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he could not do so during Nag 
Mahashay’s lifetime. 

Years before, when Sri Ramakrishna 
had introduced Nag Mahashay to Swami 
Vivekananda, he said, ‘This man has 
genuine humility. There is no hypocrisy 
in it.’ Humility- was one of the main traits 
of his character. 1 and mine’ are the 
warp and woof of rnaya, which bind the 
soul, and these wore totally obliterated 
from his personality. Girish once humor¬ 
ously remarked that the great enchantress, 
Mahamaya was in trouble when she tried 
to bind Swami Vivekananda and Nag 
Mahashay. ‘As she tried to trap Vivek¬ 
ananda he became bigger and bigger, and 
at last he became so big that all her fetters 
were too short and she had to let him go. 
And when she attempted to trap Nag 
Mahashay, he began to make himself 
smaller and smaller until he had at last 
reduced himself to such a degree that he 
could easily slip through the holes of her 
net.’ 

One day Nag Mahashay was at Girish 
Ghosh's house with other disciples and 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. They were 
speaking about the Master when Swami 
Niranjanananda turned to Nag Mahashay 
and said : ‘Well. sir. our Master used to 
say that one who thinks of himself as 
mean iand wretched actually becomes so. 
Why then do you always think of yourself 
as so low and degraded ?’ Nag Mahashay 
replied, ‘Ah, I sec with my own eyes that I 
am low and degraded; how can I think 
that I am Shiva ? You can think like that. 
Girish Babu can say that he is Shiva. You 
have such great devotion for the Lord. 
Where is such devotion in me? If you 
all help me, if the Master grants me his 
grace, my life will be blessed.’ The utter 
sincerity and humility of his words silenced 
Swami Niianjanananda. He could neither 
contradict him nor could he pursue the 
subject any further. Girish Ghosh later 
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said, referring to the incident: ‘If a man 
is sincere, and if all idea of egotism has 
really vanished from his mind, he attains 
to the state of Nag Mahashay. The earth 
becomes blessed by the very touch of the 
feet of such great men.* 

Nag Mahashay’s humble, guileless, and 
gentle behaviour easily conquered the 
hearts of all. Once two monastic disciples 
of Swami Vivekananda came to visit him 
at his village. He entertained them with 
great care and respect, and when it was 
time for them to leave, he accompanied 
them to the railway station. But the train 
was very crowded. When the two swamis 
tried to get in, the other passengers would 
not make room for them. Seeing the 
monks being treated disrespectfully. Nag 
Mahashay cried out in agony, 'O Lord, 
forgive these people who have ill-treated 
the holy men !* At the sight of his 
intense suffering, the passengers inside the 
train became ashamed of their behaviour 
and hurriedly made room for the monks. 

It is sometimes assumed that non¬ 
violence and humility arise from weakness 
and faint-heartedness, but, on the con¬ 
trary, they actually originate from inner 
moral- and spiritual strength. An ideal 
character is one that is combination of the 
gentleness of a flower and the power of a 
thunderbolt. Nag Mahashay’s life was just 
such a blend of these two opposite 
qualities. He was humble but not coward¬ 
ly. Once a distinguished rich man was 
criticizing Sri Ramakrishna in Nag 
Mahashay’s presence. With great humility 
he pleaded with the man to stop, but the 
man did-not pay any attention. At last 
Nag Mahashay became very angry. He 
took the man’s shoe (for Nag Mahashay 
himself never wore shoes) and started to 
beat him with it, forcing him to leave the 
place. That man also lost his temper and 
threatened Nag Mahashay’s life. But after 
a few. days the wealthy man came to Nag 
Mahashay and begged his forgiveness. 

4 


On another occasion. Nag Mahashay was 
going by boat from Calcutta to Belur 
Math to see Swami Vivekananda. As soon 
as the monastery came into view he bowed 
down with reverence. Observing his 
exceptional devotion toward the monas¬ 
tery, a passenger of the boat started to 
criticize the monks. Soon other passen¬ 
gers joined him. But Nag Mahashay could 
not bear it. Immediately he became 
furious and protested: ‘What do you 
know about monks ? You only know how 
to satisfy your cravings for lust and 
gold 1 You are blind, ignorant I Fie upon 
your tongues that speak ill of the monks!’ 
Seeing Nag Mahashay’s wrath, those 
people became terrified and asked the 
boatman to put them ashore immediately. 
When Swami Vivekananda heard of the 
incident, he remarked, ‘At times it is 
necessary to behave like a lion.* 

' As a son Nag Mahashay was ideal. He 
not only served his father with much love 
and attention in his old age, but he also 
looked after his father’s spiritual life as 
well. Daily he read from the scriptures to 
his father, and he carefully protected him 
from the company of worldly-minded 
people so that Dindayal could not get any 
chance to listen to worldly gossip, or 
maya-puraita as he called it. Gradually, 
through the spiritual influence of Nag 
Mahashay, a great change came over 
Dindayal’s life. He began to devote most 
of his time to prayer, Japa, and medita¬ 
tion. Swami Turiyananda once narrated 
the following story : 

1 went to his [Nag Mahashay's] house and 
saw his father practising japa, sitting in a 
corner. Nag Mahashay said to me, ‘Bless my 
father that he may have true devotion to God.’ 
‘He has already got it,’ I replied. ‘He is 
constantly repeating the name of God. What 
more do you want ?’ Nag Mahashay rejoined, 
‘What is the. use of rowing a boat which is at 
anchor? My father is much attached to me. 
What good will his japa do ?* ‘If he is not to 
love a son like you, whom else should he 
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love?' 1 asked. ‘Don't say so, don’t say so,’ 
he cried out. ‘Only bless him that he may 
lose all attachment for me.* Oh, what a great 
man Nag Mahashay was 1 

One morning, after serving his father as 
usual. Nag Mahashay left for the market. 
There was no reason for him to be 
especially concerned about Dindayal at 
this time. Although his father was aged, he 
seemed to be in gopd health. However, 
in his absence Dindayal was walking in 
the street when suddenly he fell to the 
ground unconscious. As soon as Nag 
Mahashay got the news he rushed to his 
father and carried him home. A doctor 
diagnosed the cause as apoplexy. Shortly 
after, at the age of eighty, Dindayal passed 
away while repeating the name of the 
Lord. Nag Mahashay also chanted the 
Lord's name in his father's ears’ and 
prayed for his liberation. 

Nag Mahashay performed the rites and 
rituals as enjoined by the scriptures for 
his departed father, although he had to 
borrow money, even mortgaging his own. 
house, for the ceremony. He later related 
an interesting story about his lather's 
tremendous self-control. Once Dindayal 
was going by boat from Calcutta to East 
Bengal, on business. Along the way he 
landed at a place where he discoverd by 
chance a hidden jar of gold coins. Though 
tempted, he felt it was a sin to covet 
another's wealth. Immediately he covered 
the treasure as he had found it and left 
the place. 

Nag Mahashay never initiated anyone, 
but he was an awakener or souls, and his 
life was a source of inspiiation to many 
people. Like his Master, he spoke only 
about God, and he would often remind 
the devotees : 'God first, and then,the 
world* and ‘A man has a right to demand 
money frem his employer in the evening 
if he worked the whole day; similarly, if a 
man calls on God all through his life, he 


can ’ force God to give him a vision or 
realization.* If anyone addressed him as 
'guru*, he would knock his head on the 
ground and say : *1 am an insignificant 
person. What do I know ? All of you 
come here to bless me with the dust of 
your holy feet, in this age, the monastic 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna are the real 
gurus.* 

Sharat Chandra Chakravarty was a 
great devotee of Nag Mahashay and later 
wrote his biography. One day he begged 
Nag Mahashay to initiate him, but he 
refused. Seeing Sharat Babu's disappoint¬ 
ment, Nag Mahashay said: ‘Don’t lose 
heart. Lord Shiva himself will be your 
guru.' Binodini Mitra, the daughter of Nag 
Mahashay’s. cousin and another of his 
biographers, related in her book how that 
blessing was fulfilled: 

It was May 1897. Swami Vivekananda was 
staying at the Alambazar monastery after 
returning from the West Sharat Babu went to 
sec Swamiji and found him resting in his room. 
He sat down to wait for Swamiji to get up. 
but all of a sudden he saw that Lord Shiva was 
lying where Swamiji had been. He could not 
believe his own eyes at first, but as he stared 
at the figure he could not doubt what he saw. 
He then remembered the boon Nag Mahashay 
had given him. $wamiji later initiated him. 

Three years after the passing away of 
his father. Nag Mahashay'became seriously 
ill with colic and dysentery. He said to 
his wife: *My prdrabdha karma (action 
performed in a past life, the fruit of which 
is being reaped in the present life) has 
almost come to an end—only a little is left. 
Don’t worry about this cage of flesh and 
bones.' He refused, any medical treatment, 
but he would take a little juice of the 
hinche green, a kind of medicinal creeper 
that grows on the surface of ponds, which 
Sri Ramakrishna had mentioned as being 
good for the stomach. He had very little 
body-consciousness. In spite of the cold 
winter weather, he left his own room and 
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moved to the porch, using only a torn 
blanket for his bed. 

Sharat Babu hurried to Deobhog as soon 
as he heard the news of Nag Mahashay’s 
illness, and tended on him the last thirteen 
days of his life. Nag Mahashay said to 
him, ‘So long as life remains in this cage 
of flesh and bones, please talk to me about 
Sri Ramakrishna and the scriptures.* Three 
days before his passing away, he asked 
Sharat Babu to consult the almanac and 
find an auspicious date for a journey. As 
soon as he heard the date, he said, -If you 
permit me, 1 shall start my journey on 
that day.’ Sharat Babu was dumbfounded. 
With tearful eyes he reported the conversa¬ 
tion to Nag Mahashay’s wife. 

The last few days Nag Mahashay was 
in samadhi off and on. Because Sri 
Ramakrishna had asked him to slay at 
home and live the life of a householder, 
he had never gone on a pilgrimage to the 
holy places, although he had once gone to 
Gaya to perform the last rites for his 
father. Two days before he passed away, 
at 2 o’clock in the morning, he said to 
Sharat Babu: ‘Sri Ramakrishna has come 
here to show me the holy places; Please tell 
me the names of holy places you have seen, 
and I will visit them one after another.* As 
Sharat Babu mentioned the name of each 
place—Hardwar, Prayag, Varanasi, and 
Puri—Nag Mahashay immediately had a 


vision .of it and vividly described what he 
was seeing. Sharat Babu knew he was 
witnessing the blessing of Sri Ramakrishna 
upon his disciple, yet, seeing Nag 

Mahashay’s pain and suffering, he could 
not help thinking that God was a cruel 
Master. But Nag Mahashay read his mind 
and said: ‘Please, never doubt the 

boundless mercy of God. What good will 
this body be to the world? Look, I am 
bedridden; I cannot serve you, so Sri 
Ramakrishna, out of compassion, is taking 
away this body.' Then he said in a feeble 
voice, ‘Let (he body and its suffering know 
each other; O my mind, you be happy.* 
On December 27, 1899, the auspicious 
time of his final departure came. Nag 
Mahashay was in hhava (devotional) 
samadhi. Sharat Babu began to chant the 
name of Sri Ramakrishna in his ear and, 
placing the picture of the Master in front 
of him, said, ‘This is the picture of your 
Master, in whose name you have renounced 
everything.’ Nag Mahashay opened his eyes 
and saw the face of his beloved Master. 
With folded hands he saluted Him and 
murmured, ‘Grace,, grace—you blessed me 
out of your boundless mercy.* He then 
slowly' merged into mahusamadhi, the 
ultimate experience from which one never 
returns to the earthly plane. 

( Concluded ) 
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Prehistoric roots 

The cultural history of India is a most 
exciting one. Thousands of years before 
the birth of Christ the first Aryans came 
to India. They were virile energetic men 
and women who worked hard on the'fields 
and in their homes, and created a civiliza¬ 
tion and culture which have provided the 


foundaiion for the cultural values and 
habits of a major portion of the world. 
They were great thinkers, who had the 
courage to investigate into such funda¬ 
mental matters such as nature, soul and 
God, who pursued truth at the sacrifice of 
the pleasures of life. They did not care 
for name and fame, and so the Upanisads 
which contain their thoughts, do not even 
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bear the names of the authors. The total 
number of Upanigads is said to be 108, but 
the most important of them are considered 
to be ten, namely the l&a, Kafka, Kena, 
PraSna , Muntfaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, 
Taittirlya, Chandogya and Bfhad&rmyyaka. 

Archeologists are of opinion that there 
existed in India a pre-Aryan civilization 
with highly developed art and culture as 
evidenced by excavations in Mohenjo- 
Daro in Sind and Harappa in Punjab. It 
is also said that a similar, and perhaps 
connected, civilization flourished in South 
India which formed the basis of Tamil and 
Dravidian culture. One of the outstanding 
products of this Dravidian culture is 
Thirukkural , composed some five centuries 
before Christ and considered by some to 
be the most outstanding universal ethical 
code in the world. The mingling of these 
two streams gave rise to the composite 
culture known as Indian culture with its 
several distinctive features. 

The Epics 

The ethical code and the social life based 
on that code find their best expression in 
our two epics the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. The Ramayana tells the story 
of Rama who, at the time of his being 
crowned as emperor, abdicated the kingly 
pleasures to obey the behest of his father 
and stepmother, and lived in exile in the 
forests for fourteen years. The inspiring 
story has been told for generations in 
folklore in all the twenty languages of India 
and its myriad dialects, and has also spread 
to Indonesia, Malaysia, Ceylon, Vietnam, 
Thailand, China and Japan. The other 
great epic which has shaped the life of 
the Indian people, the Mahabharata, is the 
story of Krsna, the author of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd, which is considered to be the essence 
of the Upanisads. 

The Buddhist period 

After the prehistoric period came 


Buddha, regarded by many scholars as the 
tallest figure in history. The story of his 
life is well known. He was bom a prince, 
was married to a beautiful princess and 
had a lovely child. He had all the pleas¬ 
ures which the world could offer. But 
three experiences changed his whole life. 
He met an old man bent double with 
age ; then he saw a sick man and thirdly, 
he came across a dead body being 
taken to the graveyard. These sights made 
him think deeply about the transience of 
this world and its pleasures. He renounced 
his kingdom and family and went in search 
of Truth. He did great penance and 
attained enlightenment or Bodhi, as it is 
called, in Buddha Gaya. He spent the rest 
of his life preaching die gospel of love and 
selfless life. His message has spread 
throughout the world, and nearly one third 
of the world's population consists of his 
followers. 

Following in his footsteps came the great 
emperor Ashoka. When he came to throne 
he was filled with the ambition to conquer 
the world with the sword. He killed his 
opponents ruthlessly and conquered all the 
neighbouring countries. When the king of 
Kalinga resisted him, he invaded his 
country and defeated him, killing thou¬ 
sands of people in the process. He went 
round the battlefield to see what the might 
of his arms had achieved. In the field, 
strewn with dead bodies and men shriek¬ 
ing in pain, a calm, quiet and dignified 
Buddhist monk who was there ministering 
to the injured, looked up at the mighty 
monarch and said, ‘What, O king have you 
achieved through this destruction? You 
have brought untold misery to thousands 
of families. This will not bring you joy. 
and peace. Not hatred but only love can 
give you lasting peace*. Hearing these words, 
the great emperor was converted to the ways 
of the Buddha and devoted the rest of his 
life to spreading Buddha's message of love, 
nonviolence, peace and. kindness. 
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The Golden Period 

The thousand years following Ashoka 
was the Golden period of Indian history. 
When thought, culture and art reached their 
zenith. Chinese historians, who came 
crossing the Himalayas braving many 
dangers, have written that at that time there 
was so much virtue, contentment and love 
amongst the people that a young and 
beautiful woman with many costly, orna¬ 
ments could go through the streets in the 
dead of night without any fear. 

Then came the great Acaryas or religious 
teachers from the 8th century A.D. 
onwards—Sn Samkara, RSmanuja and 
Madhva who expounded the three major 
schools of Vedanta philosophy, namely 
Non-dualism, Qualified Monism and 
Dualism, gamkara, as if to demonstrate 
the oneness of India, established four 
great monasteries in the four directions of 
•the country, namely Jotirmath (near Badri) 
in the Himalayas, Dwaraka in the West, 
Puri in the East, and Sringeri in the South. 
At that period there was also a great revival 
in the South led by the Saiva saints like 
Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar and Manick- 
avasagar and Vaisnava saints like Nam- 
malwar and others. Their message couched 
in simple musical lyrics continues to be 
a permanent inspiration for the Tamil 
people. 

• 

The dark ages 

As the poet said, prosperity brings 
decay. Material wealth and comforts make 
one pleasure-loving and weak. In India 
this resulted in the rise of the privileged 
classes' who tightened their hold on the 
weaker sections and illtreated them. Caste 
became rigid, and religion degenerated into 
ceremonials. The result was that the 
Hindu kingdoms succumbed to Muslim 
invasion in the 11th and 12th centuries, and 
later succumbed to the Western powers in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. But the 
difference between the two. was. while the 


Muslims settled in India and were 
absorbed as part of the Indian community, 
.the Britishers lived as foreigners with their 
base in England and exploited the wealth of 
India for their own benefit. It is good to 
note that even in the Muslim period, there 
were great emperors like Akbar who were 
fascinated by Hindu culture and therefore 
developed a universal outlook. Even in 
that period India produced many saints 
and savants like MIrabSi and Tukaram in 
the West, Caitanya in the East, Tayum- 
anavar and Ramalingar in the South, 
Ramananda, Tulsidas, KabTr and Nanak 
in the North, who kept up the flame of 
Indian culture and religion. 

The rule of the British, though they 
lived as foreigners and exploited the country 
for their own welfare, was not withoiA its 
own benefits to the country. For the first 
time in her long history, India was politi¬ 
cally unified. The contact with Western 
culture and scientific spirit gave a new 
impetus to the revival of Indian culture. 
People like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Keshab Chandra Sen in the East, Gokhale 
and Balagangadhara Tilak in the West, 
and. Swami Vivekananda about whom we 
will hear more later, were products of the 
Western scientific spirit. In one of his very 
feeling letters Swami Vivekananda wrote, 
‘Let us pray day and night for the down¬ 
trodden millions of India, who are held fast 
by poverty, priestcraft and tyranny.* ‘Him I 
call a Mahatman, who feels for the poor.' 
And lo, as if in answer to his anguished 
appeal, a great soul—Mahatma Gandhi— 
appeared on the scene. The story of the 
nonviolent struggle for freedom started by 
Gandhiji against one of the biggest empires 
of the world, and the success which 
attended it, is well known to you and does 
not need repetition here. 

The story of Swami Vivekananda is the 
story of the meeting of the Western 
scientific spirit with the ancient cultural 
heritage of India. 
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The age of science and demand for proof 
of religious experience 

In this age of science, man asks foe 
proofs. Mere quotations from scriptures, 
however ancient or holy, do not satisfy 
him. Swami Vivekananda was such an 
agnostic at first. A graduate of the Calcutta 
University in the latter part of the last 
century, he was trained in philosophy and 
science and wanted proof of religion and 
existence of God. He went to many of the 
spiritual luminaries of his age, like Keshab 
Chandra Sen and Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore, and asked them a simple straight 
question, ‘Have you seen God?’. They 
could not reply. At last, at the suggestion 
of one of his British, professors, who said, 
‘If you want to have proof of supercon¬ 
scious experience, go to Dakshineswar; 
there lives a God man, who may satisfy 
you’, he went to the temple of Dakshineswar 
one afternoon. There he saw the sage Sri 
Ramakrishna sitting on a simple wooden 
bedstead. I can do no better than give in 
Swami Vivekananda's own words the story 
of his encounter with Sri Ramakrishna. 

He looked just like an ordinary man, with 
nothing remarkable about him. He used the 
most simple language, and I thought ‘Can this 
man be a great teacher ?\ crept near him and 
asked him the question which I had been 
asking others all my life; ‘Do you believe in 
God. Sir ?'. ‘Yes*, he replied. ‘Can you prove 
it. Sir?'. ‘Yes’. ‘How?*. ‘Because 1 see Him 
just as 1 see you here, only in a much intenser 
sense*. That impressed me at once. For the 
first time I found a man who dared to say that 
he saw God, that religion was a reality, to be 
felt, to be sensed in an infinitely more intense 
way than we can sense the world, f began to 
go to that man, day after day, and I actually 
saw that religion could be given. One touch, 
one glance, can. change a whole life. I have 
read about Buddha and Christ and Mohammed, 
about all those luminaries of ancient times, 
how they would stand up and say, ‘Be thou 
whole’, and the man became whole. 1 now 
found it to be true, and when I myself saw 
this man, all scepticism was brushed aside. It 
could be done, and my Master used to say. 


‘Religion can be given and taken more tangibly, 
more really than anything else in the world*. 

The second idea that I learned from my 
Master, and which is perhaps the - most vital, 
is the wonderful truth that the religions' of the 
world are not contradictory or antagonistic. 
They are but various phases of one eternal 
religion. 

Ekam sat vipfa bahudha vadanti. ‘Truth is 
one; sages describe it in many ways.' That one 
eternal religion is applied to different planes of 
existence, is applied to the opinions of various 
minds and various races. There never was my 
religion or yours, my national religion or your 
national religion; there never existed many 
religions, there is only the one. One Infinite 
religion existed all through eternity and will ever 
exist, and this religion is expressing itself in 
various countries, in various ways. Therefore 
we must respect all religions and wc must try 
to accept them all as far as we can. 

In the presence of my Master I found out 
that man could be perfect,- even in this body. 
Those lips never cursed anyone, never even 
criticized anyone. Those eyes were beyond the 
possibility of seeing evil, that mind had lost the 
power of thinking evil. He saw nothing but good. 
That tremendous purity, that tremendous renunci¬ 
ation is the one secret of spirituality. ‘Neither 
through wealth, nor through progeny, but 
through renunciation alone, is immortality to be 
reached*, say the Vedas. ‘Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and follow me', says 
the Christ. So all great saints and Prophets 
have expressed it, and have carried it out in 
their lives. 

Sri Ramakrishna proclaimed, ‘Do not care for 
doctrines, do not care for dogmas, or sects, or 
churches, or temples; they count for little com¬ 
pared with the essence of existence in -each man, 
which is spirituality; and the more this is devel¬ 
oped in a man, the more powerful is he for good. 
Earn that first, acquire that, and criticize no one, 
for all doctrines and creeds have some good in 
them. Show, by your lives that religion does not 
mean words, or names, or sects, but that it means 
spiritual realization. Only those can under¬ 
stand who have felt. Only those who have 
attained to spirituality can communicate it to 
others, can be great teachers of. mankind. They' 
alone are the powers of light. 

Continuity of Indian culture 

India has had a hoary past. So also 
have other countries: Persia, Egypt, 
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Greece and Rome. But there is one vital 
difference' between India and these other 
countries. The civilization in these coun¬ 
tries flourished for a period; held sway 
for a few centuries, and then disappeared 
for evfer. Today these civilizations have 
become a part of history and are no more 
a part of the life of the people. Other 
religions aud cultures are supporting the 
lives of the people in these countries. But 
in India we see a different spectacle. It 
has been said that if a man who lived in 
India thousands of years ago came back 
today, he would not be bewildered and 
would not find himself in a foreign 
land. The same laws are here adjusted to 
changing times, the same thoughts refined 
through thousands of years, the same 
customs, the wisdom of the sages and the 
experience of centuries that seem to be 
eternal, still animate the soul of the nation. 
The cultural life of the people seems to be 
unaffected by the ups and downs of history, 
invasions, and the change of kings and 
governments. 

About the continuity of Indian culture 
Will Durant says in his famous book The 
story of Civilization: 

Here is a vast Peninsula of nearly two 
million square miles; two-thirds as large as the 
United States, and twenty times the size of 
Great Britain; 320,000.000 souls—more than in 
all North and South' America combined, or 
onc-fifth of the population of the earth; an 
impressive continuity of devlopmcnt and civili¬ 
zation from Mohenjodaro, 2,900 B.C. or earlier, 
to Gandhi, Raman and Tagore; faiths com¬ 
passing every stage from barbarous idolatry to 
the most subtle and spiritual pantheism; 
philosophers playing a thousand variations on 
one monistic theme from the Upanigads, eight 
centuries before 'Christ, to Samkara, eight cen¬ 
turies after him; scientists developing astronomy 
three thousand years ago and winning Nobel 
Prizes in our own times; a democratic con¬ 
struction of untraceabie antiquity in the villages, 
and wise and beneficient rulers like Ashoka and 
Akbar in the capitals; minstrels singing great 
epics almost as old as Homer, and poets hold¬ 
ing world audiences today; artists raising 
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gigantic temples for Hindu Gods from Tibet to 
Ceylon and from Cambodia to Java. . 

During the course of its long history the 
country has suffered many invasions by 
outside powers, and at times it seemed 
India would be overwhelmed and its culture 
and religion would be wiped out. But 
with time, the country absorbed those 
shocks, and the invaders were transformed 
into a part of Indian society and culture. 
Thus Indian culture today is a mosaic of 
various cultures, of beliefs and patterns of 
life. We find in India people of different 
races and backgrounds, of different shades 
of development, speaking different langu¬ 
ages, but all, by and large, living together 
in peace and amity. The question is, how 
has India developed this resilience not 
only to absorb these shocks, but to ti*ans- 
form the foreigners as parts of Indian 
culture? What is the source of this 
resilience and strength in Indian society? 
Swami Vivekananda explains it as follows: 

Everyone born into this world has a bent, a 
direction towards which he must go, through 
which he must live, and what is true of the 
individual is equally true of the race. Each 
race, similarly, has a peculiar bent, each race 
has a peculiar raison d'etre, each race a peculiar 
mission to fulfil in the life of the world. 
Political greatness or military power is never the 
mission of our race; it never was, and it never 
will be. But there has been the other mission 
given to us, which is to conserve, to preserve, 
to accumulate, as it were, into a dynamo, all the 
spiritual energy of the race and give the essen¬ 
tial life-giving message to the world. India's gift 
to the world is the light spiritual. Slow and 
silent, as the gentle dew *hat falls in the 
morning, unseen and unheard, yet producing a 
most tremendous result, has been the work of 
this calm, patient, all-suffering race upon the 
world of thought. 

Basic tenets 

This spiritual message has been spelt cm*, 
by Swami Vivekananda as follows: 

Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is 
to manifest this divinity within-, by -controlling 
nature, external and internal. 
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Do this other by work, or worship, or psychic 
control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or 
all of these—and be free. (These are called 
Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga, and 
Jfiftna Yoga). This is the essence of religion. 
Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or 
temples, or forms, are but secondary details. 

Religion is realization; not talk, nor doctrine, 
nor theories, however beautiful they may be. It 
is being and becoming, not merely hearing or 
acknowledging; it is the whole soul becoming 
changed into what it believes. 

If there is ever to be a universal religion, it 
will be infinite like the Ood it will preach... 
which in its catholicity will embrace in its 
infinite arms, and find a place .for, every 
human being from the lowest grovelling savage 
not far removed from the brute to the highest 
man towering by the virtues of his head and 
heart almost above humanity...which will have 
no place for persecution or intolerance in its 
policy, which will i-.cognize divinity in every 
man and woman. 

Self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, is the highest 
law of the universe. Religion comes with 
intense self-sacrifice. Desire nothing for your¬ 
self. Do all for others. This is to live and 
move and have your being in God. 

Faith, in ourselves and faith in god—that is 
the secret of greatness. God is present in 
every jiva; there* is no other God besides that. 
Who serves jiva, serves God indeed. 

The national ideals of India are Renunciation 
and Service. 

The importance of this spiritual message 
of India to the present-day world has been 
pointed out by Dr. Arnold Toynbee, the 
famous historian, who said: 

It is already becoming clear that a chapter 
which had a Western beginning will have to 
have an Indian ending, if it is not to end in the 
self-destruction of the human race.,.. At this 
supremely dangerous moment in human history, 
the only way of salvation for mankind is the 
Indian way—Emperor Ashoka's and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s principle of non-violence and Sri 
Ramakrishna’s testimony to the harmony of 
religions. Here we have an attitude and spirit 
that can make it possible for the human race to 
grow together into a single family and, in the 


atomic Age, this is the only alternative to 
destroying ourselves. 

Where to find true India 

Foreign visitors who have read or heard 
of India's spiritual heritage, who have 
read about Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivek- 
ananda and Mahatma Gandhi, come with 
great expectations of experiencing this 
spirituality everywhere. Instead, even as 
they ItSid, they see in the newspapers no 
reflections of the noble message of India, 
but news of strikes, bank robberies, theft 
and all kinds of violence. They see only 
dirt and poverty wherever they go. Naturally, 
they are disappointed. The people with 
whom they move. are educated people in 
government offices and universities. All 
over the world they see the rich exploiting 
the poor, the educated exploiting the not- 
educated, and the politicians exploiting 
everybody, and they don't find anything 
different in this country. And they ask, 
where is the spirituality of India of which 
Swami Vivekananda and Arnold Toynbee 
have said? 

Christ said, seek and thou shall find. 
Even so, one must seek to find places 
where the spiritual message is lived. The 
Ramakrishna Mission, the Aurobindo 
Society, the Maths of Shankaracharyas, 
Mahatma Gandhis's ■ disciple Vinobaji’s 
Ashram, the Sarvodaya institutions, the 
religious institution of Acharya Tulsi and 
numerous other saintly souls who are 
trying to live this message are some of the 
places where you can find its authentic 
expressions. And if you want to see the 
real people of India, go to the so-called 
backward villages, where the poor still 
cling to their timeless faith and culture, 
and to love nnd charity amidst poverty, 
sharing what little one has with others 
even in times of dire need. 
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(V) Conclusion—a shining example 

Lest our readers feel that all that has 
been said above so far is vacuous, empty, 
impractical talk, we wish to offer here 
some excerpts from a series of experiments 
and efforts made along these lines in a 
Japanese bank employing about three 
thousand people in 1969. While we quote 
these paragraphs written by an American, 
both joy and sorrow mingle in our heart: 
joy because this experiment is based 
ultimately on several basic principles and 
philosophies which have been transplanted 
on Japanese soil from India; sorrow 
because owing to a tragic spell of arrogant, 
half-baked intellectualism we have chosen 
to turn our backs on them with suicidal 
eontempt.18 As a preamble, the author 
reports: 

Many Japanese companies train tbeir new 
employees, according to a philosophy of 'spiri¬ 
tualism', a set of ideas about human psychology 
and character development {mark our earlier 
reference to a school of Indian thought which 
assumes that problems of character do not 

. 18. Four years ago the author had in a humble 
way tried to draw the attention of Indian 
managers to the need for placing man develop¬ 
ment before management development. See 
S.K. Chakraborty, Managerial Appraisal and 
Developmenti Empirical Perspectives (Delhi: 
MacMillan, 1978). 


exist in organizations, and proceed with their 
training and development programmes on that 
basis]...Spiritualism's debt to the Zen, Confu- 
cian and Samurai traditions is quite apparent. 

During the last few years Japanese media have 
given considerable attention to the startling 
increase of company training programmes 
devoted at least in part to seishin kyooiku, a 
manner of training commonly translated as 
‘spiritual education'. As many as one-third of 
all medium and large Japanese companies may 
now conduct such programmes as part of their 
regular in-company training. 

Spiritualism provides a very definite philos¬ 
ophy of socialization and human devlopment... 
Spiritualism offers a* perspective by which 
individual character continues to be widely 
judged today. Company spiritual education is, 
in summary, but the most recent manifestation 
of a very long and still quite vital Japanese 
orientation to issues of human psychology and 
education.... 

And then the author goes on to 
describe in. detail the particular bank’s 
training programme: 

Seishin education is given routinely to all 
new men and to many others in the course of 
their mid-career training. The programme 
described here involved 120 new men, all recent 
graduates of high schools and universities. [We 
recently attempted such a dialogue with second 
year boys in our Institute. All attempts even 
to communicate such ideas were a pitiful failure!] 
It began within several weeks after their gradu¬ 
ation and lasted for three months.... The time 
devoted to seishin education was estimated by 
the training staff to be about one-third of (he 
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entire introductory programme. The remaining 
two-thirds is devoted to training new bank 
members in the numerous technical skills ex¬ 
pected of them in their job. This estimate of 
the division of time between spiritual training 
and technical training, however, ignores the fact 
that individual performance in the task of' 
learning banking skills is commonly interpreted 
according to' seishin concepts, and even many 
aspects of recreation, such as the songs taught the 
trainees are, in fact, vehicles for seishin messages. 

.... In this way moral education, which is 
almost exclusively verbal in nature, fits into the 
spiritual training programme in which the 
emphasis is primarily on learning through 
experience.^ \ 

The most essential requirement of 
management and management educators 
in India today is to quickly set about 
recouping our lost paradise of self-respect. 
We have argued earlier that so far as 
‘software • management processes regarding 
the human dimension are concerned—in 
contrast to 4 hardware ’ management tools 
and techniques like PERT, DCF, LP and 
the like—India needs to borrow from 
nowhere, not even from Japan, she has 
only to muster enough courage to develop 
training processes from within. 20 It is high 
lime we gave up certain shibboleths held 
by many of our professional managerial 
class, as for instance, that the caste system 
and Indian heritage or tradition are 
equivalent; that ancient sages were self- 
aggrandizers and agents of oppression, and 
so on. The present author remembers, 
about two years ago when he was giving 
a talk on such issues to a group of govern¬ 
ment officials, suddenly a senior person 

10* Rohlcn, R.P., ‘Spiritual Education in a 
Japanese Bank), American Anthropologist , 
October, 1973, pp. 1342-42. 

ao. This distinction has been dealt with 
somewhat more elaborately in two earlier papers 
by Chakraborty, S.K.. (a) ‘Management Stylistics 
in India: The Case for a Countervailing Ethics’, 
Decision. July, 1980; and (b) ‘Understanding 
Organizational Reality in India: An Indian 
Perspective*. Asian-Pacific Training and Develop¬ 
ment Journal, New Zealand, June 1981. 


shouted at him: ‘Are we listening to a 
pandit from Kashi?* Such is the condition 
of our educated executives and administra¬ 
tors! Let us instead try to know that the 
Srutis and the principles of Vedanta are 
timeless and contain the luminous core of 
our tradition. Let us quote Capra again 
at this point.* 

In modern physics, the universe is thus 
experienced as a dynamic inseparable whole 
which always includes the observer in an essential 
way. In this experience, the traditional concepts 
of space and time, of isolated objects, and of 
cause and effect lose their meaning. Such an 
experience, however, is very similar to that of 
the Eastern mystics. 

The basic oneness of the universe is not only 
the central characteristic of the mystical experi¬ 
ence, but is also one of the most important 
revelations of modern physics. 

It is the Smrtis and Puranas which deal 
with more localized and temporary social 
customs to regulate social life. They 
change and adapt themselves to changing 
times. Caste is a social institution ; not a 
religious or spiritual or mystic principle. 
Thus, we have the story of the boy 
Satyakama Jabali in the Chdndogya- 
Upanisad who was bom of an unknown 
father, yet was admitted to discipleship for 
highest knowledge by the ‘seer’ because of 
his courage to openly admit such a shocking 
truth about his life. Besides, let us also 
summon up a bit of our lost feeling of 
gratitude, for, with all its faults, the caste 
system enabled India to survive during a 
thousand-year span of foreign invasions 
and plunder. Historical myopia is today 
perhaps a fashionable elitist disease. 

Surely we have not made any original 
contribution in terms of ideas in this paper. 
Our silent gratitude goes to those' unnamed 
neo-Vedantists of India whose life of love 
and labour for their brethren inspired 
their writings, and which, in turn, has 


24* Too of Physics, op. cit, p. 86, p. 134. 
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kindled a small flickering flame within us. 
We do hope that time will draw near when 
we shall feel more confident to quote their 
names in articles of this kind meant for 
business people. But at the moment let 
only the principles be examined, without 
names which might cause a mental block 
to some of them. We are sure there must 
be quite a few managers who might be 
practising many of the ideas discussed here. 
But there must be many more who ate 
just unaware that such a world of thought 
and practice exists as an alternative to 
what they are now accustomed to. Amongst 
them many would be the souls far more 
courageous than ours to make a throbbing 
reality of these principles. The struggle to 
achieve a measure of stability and certitude 
in even one of them would be enormous. 
But even a small bit of success will boost 
one’s spirits. Then the whole effort, as 
someone put it so aptly, would be a deli¬ 
cious torment! Because the joy of that small 
victory will be far in excess of the loss one 
may suffer from the viewpoint of the usual 
yardsticks applied to one's managerial 
actions and decisions. 

Our readers may also have noticed that 
this paper does not have the undertone of 
a scholarly piece of writing. For, one 
often feels a sense of dry intellectual 
exercise in many of the scholarly writings 
bearing on such themes as discussed here. 
To mention one recent work* in this area 
which is a product of profound and 
sustained scholarship, the author states: 

.... a psychological revolutionary situation in 
India can .only come about if large sections of 
Hindu society question the usefulness, if not the 
existence, of ‘ultimate reality', bring up to 
awareness its parameters in Hindu infancy and 
firmly reject many of its social and cultural 
manifestations as vestiges of an archaic, personal 
and historical past.sa 


aa ’ Kakar, S., The Inner World (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1978) p. 187, 


This in a way is a rather dangerous call 
for destructive normlessness. We are 
witnessing the consequences of such rejec¬ 
tion and revolution around us all the time. 
Rejection and revolution have become 
self-deluding cloaks for indiscipline and 
selfishness because nothing then has any 
sanctity—except one's own self-centred 
motives. Our intellectual efforts for the 
past thirty-five years have not produced one 
single authentic substitute or replacement 
for our much-maligned archaic heritage 
(although in all fairness to the author of 
the above book, he does accept that Hindu 
heritage has much to conserve and capitalize 
on). Tn questioning the concept of 'ultimate 
reality’ the author demonstrates once again 
a characteristic common amongst all of 
us: to reject anything which our intellect 
cannot grasp, assuming that this faculty is 
the highest a human being possesses. 
Indian psychology is a standing challenge 
to this standpoint. As to its utility, the 
message of Indian psychology and phil¬ 
osophy is that the nearer people are to 
comprehending the ‘ultimate reality’ the 
better they resolve their own conflicts first, 
and consequently thereafter of others. 
Human history provides any number of 
examples to prove this. Mere ) rejection is, 
therefore, an entirely negative approach, 
and no fundamental and enduring change 
can be built on it. So our plea is: if we 
possess a sound heritage of psychological 
insights for conducting secular life—includ¬ 
ing management—from men of lofty 
altruism and deep realization, and not from 
careerist frothy intellectuals like us, we 
had better utilize them. Such higher ideas 
and formulations are bound to be far more 
infallible and enduring. The real task at 
hand is to put them into practice through 
cases, games, role-plays, exercises, and so 
on. They should become our very own 
training and management development 
packages. It is also our moral duty to 
pass on such noble ideas, tested and 
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applied in our lives, to the posterity. 

Would it be so ridiculous, after all, to 
visualize, for instance, that in the near 
future modern Indian organizations will 
see the practical merit of erecting a hall 
or two for all levels of employees for a few 
minutes of silent, humble praying and 
capturing of their inner poise before they 
begin their day’s work, and also at the 
end of it? A soft golden-bluish light of 
the shape of a falme may be kept alight in 
the centre, symbolizing the luminous soul 
within each of us. and a solemn silence 
may be maintained in the haN. This may 
be one small, practical way to foster 
authentic indigenous organizational culture. 
If a beautiful rose and a prickly thorn can 
go together, can we not consider mysticism 
and management to be a credible com¬ 
bination for the ‘software* of organizations? 
There is no need to be shy about it; no 
need to- be intellectually stubborn either. 


A most practical prayer for such occasions 
might be the one uttered by an ancient 
Indian prince: 

6 Lord, I know what is good. 

But I do not know how to practise it. 

I know, what is bad. 

But I do not know how to avoid it 
O Lord, you who reside in my heart. 

Please give me the proper directive, 

And the will to obey your directive.^ 

C Concluded ) 


*• ui i wiPi sif ?r w 3r^f%- 

5f frrr « iq 4 w i 

c*trr 

*wr *nrr qrrtfa u 

Prapanna-CitS, 56. 
For more such prayers, see Swami Yatiswar- 
ananda, Universal Prayers (Madras: Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, 1980). 
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HATHARATNAVALI of Srinivasa Bhatta. 
Edited by M. Venkata Reddy. Published by 
Vemana Yoga Research Institute, Market Street, 
Secunderabad-500 003. 1982. pp. 68+162. Rs. 35. 

Published now for the first time, after extensive 
study of the extant MSS. of the work, 
HathdratnBvali is authored by Srinivasa Bhatta 
who lived in the 17th century A.D. in Andhra. 
He belonged to the Natha tradition, and has 
incorporated some of the Tantra practices in this 
manual of Hatha Yoga. The editor discusses the 
works of Srinivasa and Atmarama who, according 
to him, must have been contemporaries or 
separated from each other by just a few decades. 
He feels that Atmarama, author, of the 
HathayogapradipikS, and Sv£tm£rama are the 
same. The present work is placed between 1625 
and 1695 AD. 

The author states that he has sought to 
integrate both the Vaidika and the Tantrika 
paths in his treatise. Consisting of four chap¬ 
ters, it covers the philosophy of the S&mkhya, 


pre-Patafijali Yoga and the concept of Hatha, 
the various purificatory processes—outer and 
inner—, Asanas, techniques of Pranayama, 
gradations of Samidhi etc. 84 Asanas are 
listed though only about thirty of them are 
described. 

A special feature of this work is the import¬ 
ance given to Vajroli which has for its aim, 
‘arousal of KupdalinX cleaning of ritkjis and the 
union of apSna and prana'. Srinivasa differs from 
Atmarama in certain details of the technique. 
Also to be noted is his definition of antar-nauli: 
‘East rotation from i<f3 and then again from 
pingala ; rotation of these two is called 
antarnauir. The editor notes: There is another 
opinion. Antamauli is moving vertically the Recti 
muscles (abdomen) starting from down to 
upwards and vice versa. This is also fast rotation 
of abdomen vertically, whereas the movenient 
of Recti muscles is horizontal in naull.' 

The passages on nOdanusandhana, granthis 
and nitdis in the fourth chapter are instructive. 
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With some pruning in some portions and further 
elucidation in others (textual), this work would 
be a sueful addition to the literature of Hatha 
Yoga. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry 

SRI KRISHNA: The Manifest Divinity. 
by Swami Chidbhavananda. Published by Sri 
Ramakrishna Tapovanam, Tirupparaitturai, Dt. 
Trichinopolly, Tamil Nadu. 1981. pp. 183. Rs. 6. 

In keeping with his usual approach of 
demystification of the mysterious, Swamiji 
accomplishes many objectives in narrating the 
story of Lord Kr?na. He gives all the legendary 
details in their picturesque form, but at the 
same time underlines their deeper import in 
a rational language. 

He explains the concept of Avalarhood and, 
in doing so, draws attention to the fact of an 
eternal avatar at different levels of existence. 
His account of the ten Incarnations' takes into 
account the modern theory of evolution. His 
interpretation of Kalki may not find general 
acceptance. To him. The phenomenon of unmani¬ 
festation is called the Kalki.’ (p. 7) It may be 
mentioned that the Rider on the White Charger 
may well signify the new Time-Spirit rushing 
in the Force of white purity, destroying the 
old and clearing the ground for the New 
Creation. 

The author’s explanation of ‘miracles’ is 
convincing. He states that there arc laws of 
Nature on the subtler levels too, not merely 
on the physical that we are aware of. 
Happenings according to these deeper processes 
strike us as miracles as they transcend the 
operations of physical laws. Swamiji takes each 
of the major superhuman feats, Mas, of the 
Lord Kf$pa and shows how they arc all based 
on the eight siddhis of Yoga. Sri Kr$na is 
the Yogesvara. 

He devotes a considerable portion of the 
exposition to the phenomenon of the Boy of 
7 (9?) dallying with hundreds of women at the 
same time. What is the meaning of Sri Krsn.t 
marrying sixteen thousand wives? The symbology 
behind it is revealed in a satisfying manner. 

How. Lord Sy&masundara reclaimed Beauty 
and Harmony for the Kingdom of God or< 
Earth is another ' topic of interest in this 
delightful work. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 

SRI SRI RAMAKRISHNA KATHAMRITA 
CENTENARY MEMORIAL: edited by D. P. 


Gupi'a and D. K. Sknouita. Published by Sri 
Ma Trust, 579 Sector 18-B, Chandigarh. 1982. 
pp. xvi+344. Rs. 60 (210). 

Sri Mahendranath Gupta, the recorder of the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, is familiarly known 
by his pen name *M’ or ‘Sri Ma*. He was born 
in Calcutta on the 14th of July. 1854. ‘He 
had a brilliant scholastic career at Hare School 
and the Presidency College at Calcutta.... After 
he passed out of college he took up work as 
headmaster in a number of schools in succession.’ 
He also worked as a professor of City College 
and Ripon College. He was married to Nikunja 
Devi, a distant relative of Keshah Chandra 
Sen. and he had four children, two sons and 
two daughters. Owing to a bitter quarrel in 
the family, M. was suffering from a terrible 
mental depression when he first met Sri Rama¬ 
krishna at Dakshincswar, most probably on the 
26th of February 1882. He briefly recorded in 
his diary descriptions of this and subsequent 
meetings with the Master which ranged over a period 
of 4 years. A decade after the Master’s demise 
M. brought out selections from his diary as 
two pamphlets in English, entitled The Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishna, in 1897. Later he wrote 
the KathSmrta in Bengali which appeared in 
five volumes in 1902, 1905, 1907, 1910 and 1932 
respectively. Shortly after sending the last 
volume to the press M. passed away on 4th 
June 1932. 

Sri M. Trust, a charitable institution created 
in 1967 in memory of Sri M., decided to com¬ 
memorate the centenary of Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
KathSmrta and its recorder. The present volume 
is a collection of these articles. 

The book is divided into four parts: (I) 
Sri Ramakrishna, (2) The Kathamrita, (3) Sri 
M. and (4) Sri Ma Darshan. Besides, there is 
an Introduction, an Epilogue and twenty-nine 
illustrations mostly concerning Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sri M. The Introduction contains a 
biography of M. including a short history of 
the Gospel literature. The first part, consisting 
of five articles, highlights several characteristic 
features of the Master’s life. There arc fifteen 
essays in the second part which delineates the 
iinhocr.ess of the Gospel and points out its 
relevance to every seeker of Truth irrespec¬ 
tive of his faith or level of realization. Part 
three, comprising twenty articles and two hymns 
on M. covers about fifty percent of the volume. 
It presents various reminiscences about M. and 
different aspects of his multifaceted personality. 
Four short articles in the last section introduce 
Swami Nityatmananda and his memorable work 
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Sri Ma Darshan (originally in 16 volumes in 
Bengali) which is ‘a faithful record of Sri M's 
mode of teaching.* The Epilogue briefly outlines 
the genesis of Sri Ma Trust and its founder Swami 
Natyatmananda. 

The volume is a treasure house of the 
thoughts of a galaxy of eminent writers, 
including several distinguished monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order. This enables the readers 
to view the subjects from a wide variety of 
standpoints and understand them in a new light. 
Of course, there are repetitions of several 
quotations, incidents and themes. However, as 
Revered Bhutcshanandajt points out in his 
article: *... unless repeated, words will not 
make their impress on unconcentrated minds 
like ours. That is why everything ‘has to be 
repeated and we have to hear it again and 
again. Repetition, therefore, is no blemish in 
holy books.’ (p. 69) Thus the book amply 
fulfils its purpose which is to help remind the 
readers 'of the glory of .the Great Master, his Word 
and his Evangelist* Although a page of 
errata is given, several printing'mistakes remain 
unnoticed. We believe that this Memorial 
volume will gain immense popularity as it 
provides fresh insights into KathSmfta which 
may be ‘regarded as a meta-scripture, a scripture 
beyond all scriptures, a scripture to understand 
all other scriptures.' 

Swami Muktinathananda 
Belur Math 

THE FOUR HOLY ABODES OF GOD: 
by Swami Sadashivananda. Published by 
Ramakrishna Shivananda Ashrama, P.O. Barasat, 
Dt. 24-Parganas, (W.B.) 1981. Pp. viii + 24. Rs.4. 

This book is an English rendering nf the 
Bengali booklet entitled Chari Dliam by 
Swami Premcshananda who was a distinguished 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order. Besides his 
lucid literary works. Revered Premeshanandaji 
composed many songs on Sri Ramakrishna 
and others for which he was praised by the 
Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi and the direct 
disciples of the Master. 

Five poems and a famous sons have been 
translated in this little book. The first poem, 
‘The Four Holy Abodes of God’, depicts the 
living greatness of the four places, namely, 
Kamarpckur, Jayrambati, Dakshineswar and 
Belur Math. The next three poems describe 
the glory and sanctity of ‘Kamarpukur*, The 


Mango Grove of Manik Raja*, and The 
Amodara' river which were associated with 
the divine play of Sri Ramakrishna. The last 
poem portrays ‘Sri Ramakrishna at Kashipur* 
and poignantly reveals how he sacrificed his 
body to redeem others from their sins. 

Swami Sbraddbanandaji Maharaj of the 
Vedanta Society, Sacramento, has adorned 
the book with an excellent preface and a 
supplementary analytical note under each poem 
to help ‘comprehending the underlying ideas 
of the original compositions*. The short 
biography of Revered Premeshanandaji givdn 

at the end is quite relevant. 

Swami M uktinath ananda 
TAMIL 

ATMA NIVEDANAM (Tamil) 2nd edition. 

1982. Pp. 143. Rs. 3. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA SAHASRANAMAVALI 
(Tamil and Sanskrit): compiled' by Swami 

Apurvananda, Sanskrit by Sri Panchuoopal 
Bandhyopadhya. 1982. Pp. viiin 116. Rs. 3. 

Both published by • Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, 26 Duraiswamy Road, T. Nagar, 

Madras-600017. 

These two small beautiful books are a welcome 
addition to the devotional literature, particularly 
for the devotees of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. 

A tma Nivedanm is a garland of Vedic Hymns, 
xtotras, songs on Sri Ramakrishna and Vivek- 
ananda, nSmavali , and songs in praise of deities 
of the Hindu pantheon. There are also extracts 
from the Bhagavad-GitS. Meaning in Tamil is 
given for hymns and stotras wherever it is 
needed. 

Sri Ramakrishna Sahasranarnavali, as the 
name indicates, is a collection of 1008 names 
on the glory of the Lord who manifested as 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna in this Age. The 
itamavali is in the Devanagari script with 
transliteration and meaning in Tamil. Sri 
Ramakrishna Laghu Puja has also been added. 

The two books with beautiful cover pictures 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the fine getup will 
certainly be well received by the devotees for 
use in their daily recitation and worship. 

Swami Tanmayananda 
Sri ‘'Ramakrishna Math 
Madras 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKR1SHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME, MADRAS 

Report for 1981-1982 

This institution was started in 1905 under the 
inspiration of Swami Ramakrishnananda, a direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. From a humble 
beginning with 5 orphans, it has now grown 
into its present dimension with 327 poor students. 
The Home provides free board and lodging and 
education under ’Gurukula’ system with a view 
to moulding the character and career of the 
students. The Home comprises: (1) Residential 
High School, (2) Residential Technical Institute, 
(3) Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Primary School 
and (4) Middle School at Malliankaranai, a 
village in Chingelput district. 

The Residential High School had 203 students 
druing the period under review. The school 
has a library (books: 5,091) and a fairly well- 
equipped laboratory. Out of the 34 students 
who appeared for the S.S.L.C. Examination 33 
passed. The Technical Institute (residential) 
offers diploma courses in mechanical engineering, 
automobile technology and machincshop tech¬ 
nology. There were 125 students. A post-di¬ 
ploma course in automobile engineering has been 
introduced from 1979-80 as a part-time evening 
course. Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Primary 
School had 399 pupils (boys: 222; girls: 177). 
40 children were provided with mid-day meal. 
The Middle School at Malliankaranai village 
had 177 boys and 65 girls. It also served daily 
mid-day meal to 100 children. A hostel is 
attached to this school which had 30 boarders 
belonging to scheduled caste, and backward 
classes. 

The Home pays close attention to the general 
health of the students. All the inmates are 
taken care of and supervised by a monastic 
warden and lay ward-masters. Moral and 
religious classes, bhajans, chanting etc. were 
conducted for fostering spiritual values and 
integrity among the students. The Hostel library 
had in its section for senior students 2,653 


books. Several extra-curricular activities were 
organized. Birthdays of sages and saints were 
celebrated. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, CEYLON 
Report for 1979-’81 

Spiritual: Regular worship was performed 

in the Ashrama shrine and bhajan was conducted 
on Fridays. Religious discourses and retreats 
were conducted for the devotees. Sunday 
religious classes for the children of the metrop¬ 
olis were continued. The Swamis delivered 
lectures on diverse subjects at various places in 
the city and outstatipns on invitation. 

The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda and other saints were 
celebrated with special puja, homa, bhajan* etc. 

Cultural and educational : The Ashrama 
library had 3,513 books, and the free reading- 
room made available a number of periodicals 
and newspapers to the public. (The centre runs 
a Sunday School which had 358 students and 
18 honorary teachers.) The International Cultural 
Centre of the Ashrama provides accommoda¬ 
tion for guests from all parts of the world. 
Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Hall, 
the largest of its kind in Colombo, is made use 
of by the public for holding cultural and 
educational activities. 

Batticola Branch: The Centre's branch in 
Batticola carried on regular worship, bhajan and 
chanting. It runs a Boys' Home and two Girls’ 
Homes'(boys: 107; girls: 46) at there different 
places for orphans. Besides academic education, 
the children are given allround training in 
spiritual and moral life. The centre has two 
libraries and a reading-room for the children and 
the public. 

The Ashrama celebrated its Golden Jubilee in 
1980 in a fitting manner for eight days with 
diverse cultural programmes. Many senior 
monks of the Ramakrishna Order from India 
graced the occasion. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

India and China 

The two emerging giants India and China offer a significant study in 
comparison and contrast. Both countries have enormous human and natural 
resources; both are primarily agricultural and rural economies involved in the 
process of industrialization through central planning; both are rooted in their, 
own ancient cultural heritage; both face similar problems of population 
growth, economic development and military defense; both strive to play 
dominant roles in Asian and international spheres. 

The contracts are equally striking. China has always been far more 
homogeneous culturally and linguistically than Jndia. China was never under 
total subjugation to a Western power, and has been able to maintain her 
national identity and political unity tor more than two thousand years. India 
remained politically divided ^or centuries and its common cultural bond is so 
tenuous that national integration is one of the major problems facing the 
country now. Besides, large sections of Indian people are yet to find their 
true identity in the nation's ancient culture. China is a totalitarian state with 
a vigorous political ideology and a powerful united political will by the 
excercise of which it has succeeded to a great extent in reducing economic 
disparities and in eliminating social injustice, though at the cost of freedom of 
the individual. Its most notable achievement, however, is the creation of a 
common work clhic and a high degree of motivation and dedication to common 
welfare, and the involvement of the masses in national development programmes. 
India is a free country with parliamentary democracy and mixed economy. It 
is yet to evolve a distinct ideology, work ethic and motivation for the masses 
to participate in national reconstruction. The gap between the rich and the 
poor is ever widening, and millions of people are denied human dignity and 
social justice. 

India’s weaknesses and failures have, however, been openly displayed, 
whereas those of China had long remained hidden behind the bamboo curtain. 
It is only recently that tlic true scenario there has begun to be exposed, and 
World Bank reports and preliminary assessments by Western economists indicate 
that the much-maligned India has not, after all, fared too bad in comparison 
with her giant neighbour. In science, education, technology, agriculture and 
communication India is far ahead of China. Recent reports put 150 million 
Chinese as close to absolute poverty. Though unemployment is low (20 
million), the high levels of employment have been achieved at the expense of 
low productivity. Internal generation of capital has been found inadequate 
to meet the needs of the ambitious scheme of ‘modernization’ and China, like 
India, has come to depend heavily on foreign credit. 

In a recent interview given to Sri G. K. Reddy of the Hindu , the 
Chinese prime minister ndmittted that China ‘overemphasized the class struggle* 
and was too slow iu shifting its focus to economic reconstruction after the 
1949 revolution. Here is a lesson for India and other developing countries to 
learn: the way to prosperity and peace is not through conflict, but through 
harmony attained by the development of wisdom, love and freedom inherent 
in the human soul. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


*Truth is one sages call It by various names’ 




The Purusa, 1 with thousand heads, thousand 
eyes and thousand feet, 3 encompasses*the 
earth on all sides, 3 and stands upon [a 
space of] ten inches. 4 

Rg-Vcdu 10.90.1. 


* Here wc begin the Puru^a Suktam, one of the most famous, widely quoted, 
living hymns of the Rg-Veda forming a part of various rituals and prayers followed by 
'Hindus from very ancient to modern times. Western scholars regard it as a late addition 
to the Samhita. But though it foreshadows certain concepts of the Upani§ads, it 
certainly preceded them in the time of composition. The whole hymn also occurs in 
the Yajur-Vcda 31.1.16. Sayana and Mahidhara identify Puru$a with Viraj, the Divine 
Consciousness limited by the manifested universe, the sum total of all beings, also called 
Prajapati, the Lord of all creatures. This is the accepted Advaitic tradition. Thcistic 
interpreters like Ranganatha Muni and Raghavendrasvamin identify Puru$a with 
Narayana, Visnu. 

!• Yaska in his Nirukta gives three derived meanings for ‘puru$a\ Sri Samkara in 
his commentaries gives two meanings: purl ncte iti (‘one who lies in the city of this 
body') and punutm anena sarvamiti (one who fills up everything). That is, the Atman. 

2. Obviously, the word ‘thousand’ stands for an infinite number. 

3. This refers to the adhibhautika or transcendent nature of the Cosmic Spirit; all 
beings exist in Him but He extends even beyond. 

4- This refers to the adhyatmika or immanent aspect of the Spirit. Puru$a is not 
only all-pervading but also dwells in the hearts of all beings as the Jivatman or individual 
Self. The size of the image.of a huge tree or mountain falling on photographic film 
depends on the size of the camera. Similarly, limited by the heart, the, infinite Spirit 
appears to be the individual Self ten inches long—as seen in meditation. Cf. angusta 
motrah purufah in matrah purusah in Katba-Vpunixnd 4.12,13. 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s editorial discusses the 
need for self-realization and God realiz¬ 
ation. Though a continuation of last 
month’s editorial, it may be treated as ah 
independent one. 

The dominant motif and historical sig¬ 
nificance of the life of Sri Sarada Devi, the 
holy consort of Sri Ramakrishna, is the 
ideal of mother-hood which she lived to 
perfection. In the light of motherhood 
Swami Satyarupananda of Belur Math points 
out that the motherhood that the Holy 
Mother exemplified is essentially a spiritual 
ideal for all women which is independent 
of the biological function of childbearing. 

In the sedond instalment of my western 
experience Swami Lokeswaranandaji, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta, presents his observations 
on those aspects of London that he 
encountered during his visit to that city in 
November, 1981. 


SAMKARA ON THE BRAHMA-SUTRA by Prof. 
S. S. Raghavachar, former head of the 
department of philosophy. University of 
Mysore, is a masterly resume' of Sri Saih- 
kara’s interpretation of the Brahma-Sutra 
based on his two-tier view of Reality. 

In existence and power Hans Elmstedt 
first examines man’s quest for power and 
how he uses it. Power means control, and 
control can be used in two ways: outer- 
directed and inner-directed. The West has 
followed the former and the East, the latter. 
Elmstedt further shows that the three 
faculties of mind distinguished by Western 
psychology, namely,, will, cognition and feel¬ 
ing, may be regarded as manifestations of 
the three aspects of Reality, namely. 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss respect¬ 
ively. Though brief, the article is a 
thought provoking study. The author is a 
school teacher living in Lancaster, Califor¬ 
nia, and is a member of the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California. 


SEEKING GOD THROUGH MEDITATION 

(EDITORIAL) 


bleed for realization of the individual Self 

There are two approaches to spiritual 
realization. One is a negative desire to 
escape from sorrow. Hie other is a positive 
longing for God. These two attitudes are 
not the same. Both take the lorm of spiri¬ 
tual aspiration and appear to be alike, but 
they are based on two different levels of 
experience. For the vast majority of people 
it is the desire to escape from sorrow, fear 
and unfulfilment that provides the chief 
motivation to lead a spiritual life. If they 
could find everlasting peace, security and 


satisfaction in worldly life, few people 
would ever care for God. Real longing for 
God is extremely rare, and comes only to 
those who have already realized their true 
nature as the Jivatman, the individual Self. 

The truth is that for most people God is 
an abstraction, a mere concept % As Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say, talking about God 
is like children’s swearing by the name of 
God aftbr having learnt it from their grand¬ 
mothers. God is not an external object like 
a tree or a house. He is the Paramatman, 
the Supreme Self. Just as the Jivatman 
dwells within the ego or the false self, so 
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the Paramatman dwells within the Jivatman. 
According to almost all the schools of 
Vedanta, the individual Self is a part or 
reflection of the Supreme Self. Unless a 
person knows the part, how can he know 
the whole, the Infinite ? Unless he sees at 
least the reflection, how can he think about 
the original? Hence Self-awareness, real¬ 
ization of one's true Self, is an unavoidable 
first step to God realization. 

Tlicre is another reason why a direct 
experience of Atman is important. What 
most people seek is not God but their own 
higher Self. Human wants are unlimited, no 
doubt, and it is impossible for anyone to 
satisfy all his desires. But as SamkaracSrya 
points out, 'Desire for the Atman consumes 
all other desires.’ 1 How is that? The 
Atman is the real source of happiness in 
us; desire for external objects is only an 
indirect search for it. When the Atman is 
sought direct, all other desires get cancelled 
out. 2 'The Atman is dearer than a son, 
dearer than wealth, dearer than all other 
objects’ 3 because it is the real source of 
happiness in us. The sage YSjnavalkya 
teaches his wife Maitreyx that the husband 
is loved not for the sake of the husband 
but for one's own Self; the wife, sons, 
wealth and other things are loved not for 
their sake, but for the sake of one’s own 
Seif. 4 If this is true, as indeed it is, then 
it must also be true that even God is loved 
not for the sake of GocL but for the sake 
of one’s own Self. 


Samakara, Commentary on Tait liny a- Upa ft had. 
Introduction. 

2. a. i 

• Bfhadaranyaka-Upanifad 4.3.21. 

*• $*r: M fatTTrf, 

ibid 1.4.8. 


It is important for spiritual aspirants to 
know this, for in the vast majority of them 
self-love and love for God get mixed up. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon to find intense 
selfishness and devotion to God coexisting 
in the same individual. Man’s primary con¬ 
cern is himself and, until he attains Self- 
realization, his talk of unselfishness and love 
for God is seldom sincere. Only a person 
who has realized the Atman can have un¬ 
selfish love for his fellow-men or for God. 
One day Girish Chandra Ghosh told Sri 
Ramakrishna, 'I have one desire: love of 
God for its own sake.' The Master at once 
pointed out to him, *Only the I&varakotis 
have such love. It is not for ordinary men.* 3 

Real love for God is. as Swami Vivek- 
ananda has said, the eternal relationship 
between the eternal soul and the eternal 
God*. The relationship that most people 
maintain with God is only a projection of 
human relationships and emotions, as has 
been pointed out by Feuerbach (who influ¬ 
enced Karl Marx) and Freud. 0 The ego of 
the average person is full of so many defects 
that it is unfit for God realization. In order 
to establish a divine relationship with God 
man must transcend the ego and realize his 
higher Self. 

Human relationship, especially between 
men and women, is often determined by con¬ 
siderations of beauty. Apart from being 
attracted by beautiful forms, people want 
to be very beautiful themselves. How much 
time they spend before the mirror! Even 
in a poor country like India several hundred 
millions of rupees are being spent annually 
on cosmetics alone. In spiritual life the 
problem of beauty assumes much imporl- 


5 . The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974) p.^ 651. 

«• Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christi¬ 
anity, trans. George Eliot (New York: Harper. 
1957). 

Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion, 
trans. W. D. Robson-Scott (New York: Double¬ 
day, 1954). 


«. Ibid 2.4.5 and 4.5.6. 
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ance. Unless the pull of the beauty of God 
proves to be stronger than the pull of the 
beauty of the human flesh, it is not posable 
to maintain the purity of mind or to love 
God wholeheartedly. It is for this reason 
that Hindu Gods and Goddesses aro pictured 
and described as full of splendour and 
beauty. Where this is hot so obvious, as 
in the received pictures of Sri Ramakrishna 
who is now worshipped by millions of 
people, meditation on such forms may lack 
romantic dynamism especially for some 
people who are highly sensitive to beauty. 
The realization of one’s own higher Self 
solves this problem once for all. When the 
light of Atman shines forth the souls of 
men and women become exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful transforming them into gods and god¬ 
desses clothed from head to foot in celestial 
effulgence. Only then will they cease to 
be troubled by‘the charms of the physical 
body; only then will they begin to under¬ 
stand the real beauty of God. About the 
beauty of the soul the great Roman mystic 
philosopher Plotinus (A.D. 205-270) says: 

t 

Withdraw into yourself and look: if you do 
not And yourself beautiful yet. act as does the 
sculptor; He cuts the ’ marble here, smooths 
there... until a lovely face has grown upon his 
work. So do you also... Never cease chiselling 
your soul until there shall shine out on you. 
from it. the god-like splendour of virtue, until 
you shall see the perfect Goodness established in 
the stainless shrinc.t 

The interior ‘chiselling’ is done through 
meditation. 

For a lasting relationship to be 
established there must be compatibility 
between the persons concerned. Our 
relationship with God becomes true 
and firm only when through purification 
and meditation our souls begin 
to absorb some of His divine attributes. As 
long as we think ourselves impure, sinful. 

1. C-f. Sheldon Chencv, Men Who flace 
Walked with Cod . 


weak and worthless, our chief concern will 
only be how to get rid of these limitations. 
When, however, we acquire certain divine 
attributes through Self-realization, we begin 
to feel irresistibly drawn to that person in 
whom these attributes are fully manifested. 
We will seek God only when God becomes 
our highest ideal, and God will become our 
highest ideal only when we realize that He 
is the full manifestation of those divine 
attributes which are present in us at least 
in a rudimentary form. 

There is yet another reason why Self- 
realization is important : it gives us free¬ 
dom to seek God. It is one thing to try 
to control one’s thoughts and meditate for 
an hour or two. Seeking God is quite a 
different thing; it is an unceasing penetra¬ 
tion into the depths of consciousness, which 
is not possible unless there is perfect in¬ 
terior stillness and the soul is free to seek 
God. 'Be still, and know that I am God’ 
says the voice of God in the Bible. 8 True 
interior stillness is independent of external 
conditions. It is not like the calmness of 
a lake when there is no wind, but is rather 
like the emergence of an island above its 
surface. An area of inner silence is created 
permanently when the Atman emerges 
above the mental waves. 

God is eternally free, and the goal of 
life, according to all schools of Indian 
thought, is the attainment of absolute and 
everlasting freedom known as mukti or 
tnoksa. For those who are bound mukti is 
nothing but a word and all their efforts, 
including prayer and meditation, are only 
r.n attempt to get better adjusted to their 
bondage. Realization of the inner Self gives 
us the first glimpse of true freedom, and 
only after we get it can we understand what 
mukti really means, and only then will we 
intensely aspire and struggle to attain it. 

Even in the path of Jnana, realization of 
oneself as the individual Spirit (fvam - 


a . Psalms. 46: 10. 
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padartha) is necessary before attempting to 
realize its oneness .with the infinite Spirit 
(tat-padartha). A fundamental, postulate 
of Advaita is that the world is an illusory 
phenomenon superimposed on Brahman. 
But it should be remembered that this 
superimposition ( adhyasa ) is a process tak¬ 
ing place in the self within—and not in the 
external world as the well-known analogy 
of the snake and the rope might suggest. 
Therefore the removal of t this illusion 
known as apavada or de-superimposition 
must also be conducted in the self, and for 
this the inner Self ( pratyagiitimn ) must be 
discovered first. ♦ 

i 

Thus we find that realization of one's true 
nature as JTvatman is an unavoidable quali¬ 
fication to be acquired before one embarks 
on the search for God. This point has been 
strongly emphasized in most schools of 
Vedanta, especially in the school of 
Ramanuja. 

Need for seeking God 

With the exception of a few highly quali¬ 
fied spiritual souls, ordinary spiritual aspir¬ 
ants find that the direct perception of the 
light of the individual Self itself needs 
several years of struggle in purification and 
practice. When at last they attain it the 
question comes to them, why not remain 
satisfied with this experience ? Indeed many 
spiritual aspirants do remain satisfied with 
the inner light and peace gained through 
meditation, often mistaking them for the 
highest state of realization. Where is need 
to continue the struggle in order to seek 
God, the Supreme Self? 

Swami Vivekananda raises a similar ques¬ 
tion in his introduction to his translation of 
Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, ‘fs going 
back to God the higher state or not ?’, asks 
Swamiji. And he answers that seeking God 
is an inexorable law of life. All motion 
(takes place in a circle. Life is a movement, 
a process, a projection from the divine 


Reality, and must return to that source. 
Says Swamiji, ‘Law is uniform. Nothing 
is more certain than that... Whether we 
will it or not, we shall have to return to 
our origin which is called God or Absolute. 
We all came from God, and we are all 
bound to go back to God. Call that by 
any name you like. God, Absolute or 
Nature, the fact remains the same.’” Ignatius 
Loyola put it in a personal way: ‘I came 
from God, 1 belong to God, 1 am destined 
for God.* According to an ancient dictum 
attributed to the Greek philosopher 
Empedocles, Go<j is a circle whose centre 
is everywhere and whose circumference is 
nowhere. Each soul is a divine centre and 
has no meaning or reality without the divine 
circle. This is a fundamental doctrine of 
Vedanta. Search for the Absolute (which 1 
will really begin only after the soul lias' 
discovered its true nature as the divine 
centre) is the soul’s search for complete¬ 
ness, perfection. Thus God realization is 
the fulfilment of a universal divine law. We 
may call it the l.aw of Completeness, 
purnatd. 

The theistic schools of Vedanta and 
Christianity hold that man's search for God 
is the soul’s response to God’s attraction 
and love. It is God who attracts, and 
Bhakti is the soul’s response to it. When 
Krsna played his flute .even the cows and 
trees and creepers remained enthralled. 
When God calls, the soul cannot resist it 
and will rush towards Him. True love for 
God is not an emotion, but the spontaneous 
attraction of the pure Jivfitnvn for the 
Paramatman. Hence true love will begin 
only when the inner Self is realized. As 
pointed out earlier, sin, weakness, sorrow 
and other gross forms of human inadequacy 
can be overcome through the realization of 
one’s inner Self. But, says the Hhagavatam. 


9. The Complete Works of Swann Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977) vol. 
1, p. 197. 
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'Even the sages who have realized the 
Atman, and freed from bondage, main¬ 
tain motiveless love for the Lord. [Why? 
Because ] He is so full of noble qualities.* 10 

Seeking God then, whichever way we 
look at it—either as a natural law or divine 
attraction—is a spontaneous movement of 
the inner Self towards the Supreme Self. 

There is another factor which makes the 
search for God a compelling spiritual urge 
even after the realization of the inner Self. 
The JIvatman in its real essence is self- 
luminous, free from sorrow and has its own 
fund of pure joy. In the state of bondage 
this inherent happiness remains unrealized 
owing to the covering of avidya (according 
to iSamkara) or owing to the contraction of 
its knowledge (according to Ramanuja) or 
owing to the presence of bha varupa-ajndna 
(according to Madhva). When through self- 
realization this obstacle is removed, one 
experiences the pure happiness or peace of 
the inner Self. This happiness, known as 
auna-sitkha is, however, limited. It is only 
a particle or a reflection of the boundless 
bliss of the infinite Brahman known as 
brahmananda. The Taittiriya-Upani§ad 
clearly distinguishes between the happiness 
of the inner Self (which it calls the 
anandamaya-atman) from the brahmananda 
of the infinite Spirit. 11 A persop who 
remains immersed in sense pleasure and 
worldly experiences cannot understand what 
even atma-sukha, the serene joy of the 
inner Self is; the boundless brahmananda 
is simply beyond his conception. It is 
only when he gels a taste of the inner bliss 
will he be able to form an idea of what 
the bliss of Brahman is like. And then his. 
heart will intensely long tor God. This was 
what the sage Sanatkumfira taught Narada. 


10 - <H T CTKm T » I 

Snniad-Bhagavatam 1.7.10. 
11, Cf. Tailtiriya-Upanijad 2.S.1 and 3.6.1. 


After leading the disciple, step by step, up 
to the portals of the Atman, Sanatkumara 
said, 'That which is bhiima (infinite) is 
alone happiness. There is no happiness in 
anything alpa (finite). The .Infinite alone is 
happiness.*^ Brahman or God is bhuma , 
the source of boundless bliss, and God 
realization alone can give the soul everlast¬ 
ing fulfilment. 

A third spiritual factor which urges the 
soul to seek 9°d is its desire for total free¬ 
dom. The Buddhists and some of the 
modem philosophers of the West have 
emphasized only the negative side of life, 
namely, suffering and dread. But as Swami 
Vivekananda has shown, the positive and 
chief existential characteristic of life is the 
struggle for freedom. 18 Pursuit of sense 
enjoyments is the* misuse of freedom and 
leads to the bondage of the soul. Spiritual 
life is the struggle to attain the freedom of 
the soul. 

Spiritual freedom is of two types. One 
is detachment. By detaching the will from 
sense objects and emotions the inner Self 
can remain unaffected by pleasure and suf¬ 
fering, good and evil. Tn ancient Greece the 
Stoics idealized this as the goal of life. But 
even though the soul is detached, it still 
feels that it is a limited entity. Limitation 
itself is a form of bondage. This is clear 
from the experience in sleep. In deep sleep 
(susupti) the soul does not know anything 

12< 5 f*rr aq gsrarffcr, 

... i 

Cliandogya-Upanifad 7.23.1. 

In this context it should be noted that accord¬ 
ing to non-Vedantic schools like S&nkhya, Yoga. 
Ny&ya, Vaise$ika, Buddhism and Jainism, the mind 
is the seat of happiness and the Atman is not 
blissful in its real nature. Even among Vedanta 
teachers some like Val(abh£c£rya hold that in 
the individual Atman happiness remains com¬ 
pletely suppressed. Brahman or God alodc being 
the only source of all happiness. 

>!3. See, 'Karma Yoga' and 'What is Religion’•' 
in The Complete Works, vol. 1. 
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and does not suffer. But it does not know 
either that it is infinite; and this means that 
it is stiff limited, bound. Direct realization 
of the individual Self makes detachment 
natural and spontaneous; but it is only 
partial freedom. 

The second type of spiritual freedom is 
the total freedom of the Self known as 
mukti. Regarding this there are various 
views. According to Ramanuja and other 
Vai§nava teachers, the individual Self itself 
is a limited entity and its limitation is real; 
total freedom means the union of the soul 
with God who alone is absolutely free and 
upon whom all the souls are absolutely 
dependent But Samkara holds that the 
limitation of the soul is an illusory one pro¬ 
duced by ajnana and, when this ignorance 
is removed, the soul realizes its infinite 
dimension as Brahman and becomes 
absolutely free. In the Saiva and Tantrik 
systems bondage is regarded as a limitation 
of the three powers of the soul, and is of 
three types. The first one, known as 
anuva mala, is a limitation of the willpower 
(iccha-sakti ); the second one, rndyiya mala, 
is a limitation of the power of knowledge 
(jnana-sak ti ); and the third one, karmika 
mala, is a limitation of the power of action 
(kriya-sakti). Realization of the individual 
Self removes only the last two types of 
limitation. The first type of limitation 
(anava mala ) is an intrinsic aspect of the 
soul’s nature and can be removed only 
through a special infusion of divine grace; 
with its removal the individual Self becomes 
one with the Supreme Self and attains abso¬ 
lute freedom. 

b 

It does not matter which of these views 
we accept. What is important is to know 
that realization of the individualized Atman 
gives only partial freedom ami that total and 
final freedom (mukti) can be attained only 
through the realization of Brahman. But 
without, the former the latter cannot be 
attained or even be properly understood. 


Sannyasa and the quest for God 

We have seen that the realization of the 
individual Self gives us partial freedom in 
the form of detachment. Detachment means 
withdrawal of the will, samkalpa tyiigu. 
This enables the aspirant to remain un¬ 
affected by the duties and responsibilities 
of life and by the distractions of the exter¬ 
nal world. His ego or lower (outer) self, 
which till then under the sway of instincts 
and emotions had been acting as his enemy, 
comes under control and, as the Gita says, 
now acts as his friend. 14 When the inner 
Self emerges, it illumines the buddhi or dhl, 
the heart, the faculty of intuition and higher 
intelligence. With this illumination, called 
prajna in Yoga books, the aspirant acquires 
a wonderful capacity to understand spiritual 
truths, a deep insight into the nature of real¬ 
ity and consciousness. The Zen masters 
call this ‘Prajna diamond’ or the ’diamond 
eye’. It instantly reveals the subtle defects 
and weaknesses of the mind which had for 
long remained hidden and, like a diamond- 
edged knife, it cuts through the veil of 
Maya. It also serves as a powerful torch 
lighting up the inner path to God. 

ft is at this stage that the full value and 
meaning of Sannyasa, monkhood, becomes 
clear to him. It is possible to carry on the 
interior search for God without formal 
renunciation but the spirit of Sannyasa is 
necessary for all true seekers of God. 
Sannyasa is usually associated with the giv¬ 
ing up of one's hearth and home and with 
external marks like the shaven pate and the 
ochre robes. But Manu says, ’External 
mark is not the basis of religion.’ 15 The 
English proverb ‘The cowl does not make a 
monk’ expresses the same idea. Spiritual life 



Bhagavad-Ciiu 6.6. 

“■ *r fsrsf g foPWH I 

Munu-Smrti , 6 . 66 . 
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is the transformation of consciousness with* 
out which external marks have little value. 
Sannyasa is not mere renunciation. The 
real, fact is that Sannyasa has two aspects. 
Renunciation of lust and wealth is only its 
negative aspect, and external marks like the 
ochre robes usually indicate only this. The 
positive aspect is that it presupposes an 
inner transformation of consciousness. 

The attainment of prajna, the realization 
of the individual Self, is not dependent on 
external renunciation, though it is a great 
help. For the attainment of this preliminaiy 
illumination the most important condition 
is purity of mind, and for purification the 
best means is selfless work. So a combina¬ 
tion of Karma Yoga and updsand (medita¬ 
tion) aided by such auxiliary disciplines as 
discrimination, detachment and intense 
aspiration or prayer, is the best nienas for 
the realization of the. individual Self. This 
is the unanimous view of most of the 
Vedanta teachers. Tn Hindu monasticism 
ample opportunity is provided for this in 
the form of several years of novitiate known 
as Brahmacharya. During this period the 
novice serves his Guru and attends to other 
religious duties. The Gayatrl prayer that 
he repeats expresses the immediate aim of 
hi$ vocation, namely, the awakening of the 
dhl, the hidden faculty of spiritual intuition. 
Without this awakening it is not possible 
to grasp the deep meaning of the mystic for¬ 
mulas that guide a Sannyasin’s life. A 
mother has to look after her son only until 
he is grown up, and then she leaves him 
free to find his way in the world. Like a 
fond mother Gayatrl takes the aspirant to 
the chamber of the heart and leaves him 
there.. Once he attains the knowledge of his 
inner Self, Gayatrl has no more function 
to perform, and so the aspirant for San¬ 
nyasa gives it up. He now goes out into 
the wide world—not only the external world 
but also the inner world of consciousness- 
in search of God. This going forth, 
pravrajqnti, is the real Sannyasa. 


In the Bfhaddraiiyaka-Upanisad these two 
stages of spiritual life are indicated in a 
grand passage which has served both as an 
authoritative canon and as an inspiring 
manifesto for all Sannyasins for nearly three 
thousand years. ‘The individual Self shin¬ 
ing in the vijnanamaya.kosa in the heart 
... is to be realized first through svddhyaya 
(study and enquiry) yajfia (worship and 
self-surrender) dana (charity and love) and 
tapas (austerity and concentration),' says 
Yajnavalkya and continues : ‘Realizing the 
individual Self a person becomes silent. He 
then becomes a monk leading a wandering 
life seeking the highest work! of 
Brahman.* 1 * 0 An ancient technical term 
(paribhasika sarhjna ) for the individ ual 
Self is fiamsa, the Swan, and that for the 
Supreme Self is parama-hanisa, the Supreme 
Swan. A Sannyasin is one who, after hav¬ 
ing realized the hamsa, seeks to realize the 
parama-hamsa. Seeking, worshipping, serv¬ 
ing the Supreme Spirit in all beings is the 
Dharma of a Sannyasin, but for this he must 
have attained a prior experience of the 
divinity of his own soul. He is called an 
atma-yni'm because his whole life becomes an . 
oblation of the individual Self into the 
Supreme .Self, but for this he should first 
realize the inner Alnian. 

The range of God experience. 

The difference between the realization of 
the individual Self and of the Supreme Self 
becomes clear when we compare the goal 
of Patanjali's Yoga with the goal of 


JG - ?r *t tpr ar.cirT zftszr* foanw : 

... sn^mT fa fa fe q fc r 

gf?pfafcr I tjaSr* srenfspft gf fc rf ifi s Fa ; 
wifrr 1 

Bfhmiaranyuka-Vpanisad 4.4.22. 
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Vedanta. According to Patafijali, the 
Purufa or the Sett is an independent entity 
which is not part of a larger whole (God 
Himself being only a special kind of 
Puru$a). The goal of this system of Yoga 
is, as has been pointed out by Bhoja, viyoga 
or separation-separation of the Puru?a 
from Praktfi. But Vedanta holds that all 
individual souls (Jivatman) are parts of an 
infinite ultimate reality known as Brahman. 
The goal of Vedantic endeavour is twofold: 
first to realize one’s true nature as the 
Jivitman, and then to get reunited with 
Brahman. Thus whereas Yoga ends in Self* 
realization, Vedanta begins from there and 
ends in the realization of Brahman or 
God. 

Regarding the nature of God experience 
Vedanta offers a variety of standpoints 
which could be understood as forming a 
graded series. Beginning with a clear 
awareness of the presence of God in the 
centre of one’s luminous heart and a deep 
love for him, it may take the form of a 
blissful intimate communion with Him, and 
may develop into a vivid perception of the 
all-pervading presence of the Supreme Spirit 
inall beings, and may get intensified into the 
glorious vision of the Divine Person in all 
His luminous splendour, power and beauty, 
followed by the experience of an inseparable 
union with Him at.all times. The culminat¬ 
ing experience, according to Vedanta, is the 
attainment of the non-dual state of existence 
in which the individual spirit gets totally 
merged in the Supreme Spirit. However, 
Sri Ramakrishna has pointed to a still fur¬ 
ther stage called Vijnana which gives an 
integral knowledge of the total Reality, 
including both 'the phenomenon, (/*K) and 
the noumenon ( nitya ). 1T Hindu scriptures 
describe God-experience in various ways. 

The Gita speaks of three' levels of God- 

17. See, The Gospel of Srt Ramakrishna, pp. 30; 
229. 


experience: knowing (jnd/um), seeing 
(draffum) and entering into or merging 
(provefturn). ia For Ramanuja God-experi¬ 
ence is a progressive intensification of love 
and divine Presence, though he recognizes 
three stages in it, namely, pora-bhakti, para- 
jfidna and parama-bhakti.™ Other bhakti 
schools have their own ways of classifica¬ 
tion. Advaita teachers divide God-experience 
into two levels, savikalpa and nirvikatpa 
corresponding to the experience of die 
saguna and nirguna aspects of Brahman. 
Vidyaranya divides knowers of Brahman 
into four groups: brahmavid, brahmavid- 
vara, brahmavid-variydn and brahmavid - 
variftha, in the. ascending order of com¬ 
pleteness of their experience. 20 

For our present purpose it is enough to 
note two important points here. One is that 
these degrees or stages should not be viewed 
as totally different and independent ’quan¬ 
tum jumps’. Instead of looking upon the 
path of God realization as a ladder, it is 
perhaps more correct to view it as an 
ascending slope. Different teachers have 
used different scales to measure and mark 
this slope. Secondly, we should keep in 
mind that, whatever be the scale used, the 
factor common to all the stages of experience 
is the contact between the soul and God, 
between the individual spirit and the 
Supreme Spirit. This is the most important 
point in God experience: to feel the contact 
of a larger consciousness. How to experi¬ 
ence this contact through meditation is our 
next topic of discussion. 

(To be continued) 

Gila 11.54. 

Thi9 idea is elaborated further in 18.55. 
Though SamkarScarya has taken all these three 
stages to mean the same experience, Vedanta 
Desika holds that they refer to three levels of 
Bhakti experience. 

19. Cf. Ram&nuja, Saranagati-Gadya . 

29. Vidyarapya, Jivanmukti-Vivefca, 4. 
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Womanhood and motherhood 

The bisexuality of the human race has 
decided once for all the different functions 
of man and woman in the world. There 
are certain functions which a man cannot 
undertake; they are reserved for the woman- 
folk, only. Tenderness, affection, forbear- 
ance, service and sacrifice are the qualities 
which are inborn in woman; whereas free¬ 
dom, activity, dominance and aggressiveness 
are natural in man. Dr. Alexis Carrel, in 
his famous book Man the Unknown, 
observes, 'The differences existing between 
man and woman are of more fundamental 
nature.... In reality woman differs pro¬ 
foundly from man. Every one of the cells 
of her body bears the mark of her sex.' 1 

What is this mark, this uniqueness of 
woman? What is the essence of woman¬ 
hood? Motherhood is the essence of woman¬ 
hood. Every female is born a potential 
mother, and unless she manifests her poten¬ 
tial motherhood to its fullest extent, she 
cannot achieve fulfilment and complete satis¬ 
faction in her life. Swami Vivekananda in 
his lecture 'Woman of India' observes, 'She 
has to wait till her womanhood is fulfilled 
and the one thing that fulfils womanhood, 
that is womanliness in woman, is mother¬ 
hood.' 2 / ' 

It is said that male and female are only 
the gross physical manifestation of a pri¬ 
mordial division in Reality into Puruga and 
Prakrti- Puru$a and Prakrti are different in 
their nature but coexist and cooperate to. 
produce all the richness of life. The roles 
of man and woman are complementary and 
each has to {day his or her unique role in 

1- Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown (Bombay: 
Wilco Edition, 1974) p. 93. 

2- The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashram a, 1977) vol. 8, p. 59. 


life to reach the common goal, namely. Self- 
realization. Unselfish, all-sacrificing love is 
the soul of motherhood. This kind of love 
is manifested m the woman’s life when she 
becomes a mother. 

Here a significant question arises: is 
motherhood essentially a physical condi¬ 
tion? Is it necessary that a woman must 
marry and give birth to a child in order to 
attain to motherhood? It is in trying to- 
find the answer to this question that we 
understand the greatness and unique con¬ 
tribution of Sri Sarada Devi, the holy con¬ 
sort of Sri Ramakrishna. Although for the 
vast majority of women marriage and giv¬ 
ing birth to children are undoubtedly necess¬ 
ary to realize and manifest their inborn 
motherhood, these are not unavoidably 
essential conditions. Motherliness is inher¬ 
ent in woman. Its manifestation does not 
essentially depend upon birth to a child. 
This is what the Holy Mother has demon¬ 
strated through her life. 

Motherliness consists in a pure, all- 
embracing, all-sacrificing tender love towards 
all. Every woman can cultivate this atti¬ 
tude if she is taught from her childhood that 
die essence of her very being is this unself¬ 
ish motherly love, that she is a bom 
mother, and holiness of motherhood is her 
birth right. She has not to become a 
mother which she always is. She has only 
to manifest her inherent motherhood in the 
form of pure and unselfish all-embracing 
love towards all. 

It should be remembered here that if a 

* 

woman marries and gives birth to a child 
but does not manifest this unselfish love in 
her life and continues to lead a selfish and 
sensuous life, then she is not entitled to be 
called a mother. She might have given birth 
to a child, but has not achieved motherhood 
in the real sense of the term. On the 
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contrary, motherhood may manifest itself 
even in childhood if a congenial atmosphere 
and proper training are provided to girls. 
This is what we find in the early life of Holy 
Mother. 

The motherly daughter 

Unselfish love and tireless service 
characterized the Holy Mother’s life from 
her very childhood. She was the eldest 
child of her parents. She had one sister 
and five brothers. Even as a young girl, 
she used to take care of her younger brothers 
like a mother. There is a small river 
known as the Amodar near Jayrambati, the 
birth place of the Holy Mother. She would 
take her younger brothers to the river and 
give them bath, then she would give them 
puffed rice for refreshment. 

Her father used to grow cotton. Her 
mother used to go to the fields to pick 
cotton, and little Sarada Devi would accom¬ 
pany her and help her in collecting cotton 
pods. She also used to help her mother 
in spinning sacred threads. 

As a young girl she had often to wade in 
neck-deep water to cut grass for the cattle, 
and had to carry food to the labourers 
working in the paddy fields. 

When she was ten or eleven years old 
Jairambati and nearby areas were ravaged 
by a horrible famine. Her a father was a 
very pious and kind-hearted man. Although 
he himself was not a man of affluence, he 
opened a free kitchen for the hungry people. 
Khichudi (a mixture of rice and lentil 
soup) wjis cooked in big pots and the hot 
food was served in leaf plates. The famine- 
stricken people Were so hungry that it was 
difficult for them to wait till the food was 
cool enough for eating. Young Sarada 
Devi would stand with two fans and work 
them with both the hands so that the hot 
food might become cool sooner before the 
hungry people started eating it 

These small incidents show that unselfish 


love and untiring service were inborn traits 
of Sarada Devi’s personality. As an obedi¬ 
ent and devoted daughter, she never lost 
a single opportunity to serve her parents in 
any manner she could. 

Devoted sahadkarmini 

Marriage is one of the most important 
incidents in human life. The Hindu thinkers 
have given their best attention to this im¬ 
portant event. To a Hindu, marriage is not 
a contract between two persons of opposite 
sex to live together and enjoy sensuous 
worldly life. To him marriage is a sacra¬ 
ment, a purifying ceremony meant to help 
both the partners to conquer their lower self 
and raise themselves up from the level of 
physical pleasure to the sphere of spiritual 
bliss, culminating in the highest spiritual 
realization of the oneness of all souls in the 
Supreme Self. This is why a Hindu wife is 
called sahadharmint, the religious counter¬ 
part of her husband. Here religion does not 
mean mere faith or creed or membership 
in a church. It means the pursuit of the 
highest spiritual ideal of Self-realization. 
Being a co-religionist, the duty of a Hindu 
wife is to help her husband to scale the 
highest summit of spiritual realization. For 
this she herself must become a spiritual 
aspirant. 

The Holy Mother was a living example of 
this ideal of sahadharmini. Sri Ramakrishna, 
her husband, was an all-renouncing saint. 
All women were verily the manifestation of 
Divine Mother for him. The sole aim and 
object of his life was God alone. By the 
time he was married, he had already reached 
the highest summit of spiritual realization 
and was fully established in the realization 
of Supreme Brahman. He was twenty-four 
years old at the time of his marriage. 

Holy Mother Sarada Devi was then just 
a small girl of six years. She neither knew 
anything of marriage nor had practised any 
spiritual discipline. After her marriage for 
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several yean she did not see her husband. 
She was being brought up in an ordinary 
Indian village atmosphere. In that atmos¬ 
phere it is natural for any growing village 
girl to dream of her future household life 
as one of worldly enjoyment and worldly 
love. Few young girls brought up in that 
atmosphere would dream of living with an 
ascetic husband and devote herself solely 
to his service ignoring her own needs and 
happiness. But Sarada Devi was not an 
ordinary girl. Her inborn sense of divin¬ 
ity kept her mind pure and holy. When she 
was eighteen or nineteen years of age 
rumours reached her ears that her husband, 
who was living in Dakshineswar some sixty 
miles away from Jaifambati, had gone mad. 
She had not seen him for several years. She 
decided to verify the actual situation for 
herself. Accordingly die reached Dakshin¬ 
eswar sometime in 1872, only to find her 
husband a perfect gentleman and a wonder¬ 
fully loving husband. She decided to live 
with him in Dakshineswar and to devote 
herself completely to his service. Being 
very intelligent, she could recognize within 
few days the extraordinary greatness of her 
husband and the exalted state of spiritual 
consciousness that he habitually lived in. 

A new chapter opened in the life of 
Sarada Devi. The contact with her divine 
spouse quickened her own inherent spiritual 
powers. Her whole attitude, towards life 
changed. One day Sri Ramakrishna asked 
her, 'Do you want to drag me down into 
Maya?* 'Why should I do that*, came the 
prompt reply. 'I have come only to help 
you in the path of religious life.* Another 
day Sarada Devi asked Sr! Ramakrishna, 
'How do you look upon me?’ Without a 
moment’s hesitation the Master spoke out 
what had become a matter of actual experi¬ 
ence with him, 'The Mother who is in the 
Kali temple is the same mother who gave 
birth to this body and is now serving me.* 

The relationship between her and the 
Master never sank to the physicallevel but 


always remained at the spiritual level. One 
night Sri Ramakrishna actually worshipped 
her as the Divine Mother of the Universe. 
Through that rite he roused the latent 
Divine Motherhood in her. From that day 
Sarada Devi became the true Holy Mother 
of mankind in the present age. With the 
husband and wife established in the realiz¬ 
ation of spiritual oneness, history was 
created in the field of marital relationship. 
The true ideal of sahadharmini was practised 
and demonstrated to perfection in the 
exemplary life of the Holy Mother. Once 
she realized that she had come to help her 
husband in the fulfilment of his spiritual 
mission on earth, she devoted herself fully 
to following the instructions given by her 
husband, and to his service. 

Sri Ramakrishna had a very delicate 
stomach and even a slight irregularity in 
food was enough to upset his stomach. So 
his food had to be prepared with scrupulous 
care and attention. Holy Mother could do 
it just the way that suited his health and 
stomach. Sri Ramakrishna knew it only 
too well, and utterly depended on Holy 
Mother in this respect. Thus cooking food 
and serving him became the chid! duty of 
Holy Mother at Dakshineswar. 

However, her field of service was not con¬ 
fined to Sri Ramakrishna alone. It 
included everyone connected with the 
Master and many others as well. When the 
Holy Mother came to stay at Dakshineswar, 
her old mother-in-law was also living there. 
Sri Ramakrishna was very much devoted to 
her. The Holy Mother used to live with 
her mother-in-law in a very small double- 
storied building originally meant for playing 
temple music. The old lady lived on the 
firstfloor and the Holy Mother on the 
groundfloor. Even while doing her house¬ 
hold duties the Holy Mother would be so 
much vigilant that whenever the old lady 
called her, she would run upstairs and be 
at the side of the old lady to serve her. 
As days went on, many devotees started 
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coming to Sri Ramakrisbna, and at times 
some of then would stay with the Master. 
And so the JHoly Mother had to cook differ¬ 
ent kinds of food suited to the different 
tastes of the devotees. For Rakhal (Swami 
firahmananda) she would cook kfUchudi ; 
for Naren (Swami Vivekananda) she would 
prepare thick chapatis and thick dal (lentil 
soup) and so on. Sometimes the volume 
of cooking would be so much that she had 
to cook almost the whole day. But she bore 
the entire burden cheerfully. The one single 
purpose of her life was to serve Sri Rama- 
krishna whom she regarded as God Him¬ 
self. and through this service she not only 
learned how to divinize all her actions and 
her entire life, but also how to manifest the 
divine Motherhood that was burgeoning 
within her. 

The years that the Mother spent wtih the 
Master at Dakshineswar and Cossipore are 
important for her personally as constituting 
the formative and most blissful period in 
her life. But they are important to the rest 
of the world for the values she lived and 
exemplified. In the first place, her life 
showed that marriage is a spiritual partner¬ 
ship, a mode of spiritual living, and is not 
an obstacle to higher realization if. it is 
understood in this light Secondly, she 
showed how. to do intense spiritual practice 
even in the midst of intense activity, how 
to remember God constantly, how to con¬ 
vert erne's whole life into unbroken wor¬ 
ship. Thirdly, she demonstrated how the 
apparently contradictory ideals of the wife, 
nun and mother could be integrated in a 
woman's life. For a woman there can be 
no better examples of overall integration of 
personality than that of the Holy Mother. 

Blossoming of divine Motherhood 

If at Dakshineswar divine Motherhood 
burgeoned in Sarada Devi, it started blossom¬ 
ing after the Master's passing away. The 
test of her life was the unfolding of the 
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divine Motherhood that she held within her, 
as a dam holds a vast reservoir of water. 
Her love was not . a mere attitude of good 
will and compassion for all which character¬ 
izes all spiritual men and women. It was 
intense, intensely human and personal, more 
real and tangible than the love of one’s 
earthly mother. Her love had both intensity 
and extensity. It was steady and unwaver¬ 
ing. Nobody could approach her without 
tangibly feeling the uplifting purity of her 
maternal love. Most of the time devotees 
felt that her pious love had even excelled 
the love of their own mothers. A few 
examples would show how deep and broad 
her maternal love was. 

When her house at Jairambati was being 
built, some Muslim labourers of the neigh¬ 
bouring village were employed for construc¬ 
tion work. Before working as labourers 
they had been robbers and dacoits. Every¬ 
body in the village was afraid of them 
and hated them. But when these thugs 
came in contact with the Holy Mother their 
lives were transformed. One day one of 
these Muslim labourers brought some 
bananas to Mother and said, 'Mother, I 
have brought these for the Master (mean¬ 
ing, to be offered to Sri Ramakrishna) 
would you accept them ?' Holy Mother 
said 'Yes, my son, I would' and gladly 
accepted them. A lady devotee was stand¬ 
ing by. She told Mother, T know these 
people. They are thieves. Why do you 
accept their things for the Master?’ Holy 
Mother replied in a solemn tone, 'I know 
who is good and who is bad.* 

Among these labourers was one named 
Amjad. One day Mother took him into 
her house for meals. He was made to sit 
on the verandah and the Mother's niece 
Nalini was asked to serve him. Being a 
caste fanatic, Nalini stood at a distance 
from him and started throwing the different 
articles of food into his plate. Holy Mother 
saw this and remarked, 'If you serve a per¬ 
son in this way, how can he relishthe food?* 
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She took the things from Nalini’s hands 
and herself served the poor man. After 
Amjad finished his eating the Holy Mother 
herself washed the place where he had taken 
food. Nalini was shocked at this unorthodox 
act, and exclaimed, ‘O aunt, you are surely 
going to lose your caste.* The Holy Mother 
retorted, ‘Keep quiet. Even this Amjad is 
my son exactly in the sense that Sarat is.' 
Sometimes mothers hate their own sons if 
they become thieves or robbers. But the 
Holy Mother adopted even a robber 
(who had been jailed several times) 
as her son. Sarat Maharaj, Swami 
Saradanandaji, was a disciple of Sri Rama, 
krishna. He was an illumined soul, a monk 
of the highest order, and a life-long attend¬ 
ant of the Holy Mother. On the other 
hand, Amjad was a thug. But the Holy 
Mother did not make any distinction in her 
all-embracing love. 

* The greatest help that can be given to a 
man or woman is spiritual help. It is only 
by following spiritual laws and leading a 
spiritual life that a man can get real peace. 
Besides being the mother of all. the Holy 
Mother was herself the eternal source of 
spiritual power which she was always eager 
to give to one and all who came to her 
seeking spiritual instruction or shelter irre¬ 
spective of their fitness for receiving the 
instruction. Many men and women of un¬ 
worthy character came to her seeking spiri¬ 
tual instruction and shelter. Holy Mother 
knowing fully well about their character, still 
accepted them out of her boundless mercy, 
gave them necessary spiritual instructions, 
and transformed their life and character. 
This was not an ordinary act of spiritual 
charity, for it meant the acceptance of the 
sins of others and vicariously suffering for 
them. But she did not shrink from suffer¬ 
ing for the sake of others. When one of her 
disciples asked her why she accepted such 
people as her disciples, the Holy Mother 
said in a convincing manner : ‘I am their 
mother, is jl not my duty to clean my child 


if he comes to me covering himself with 
dirt and mud ?* Love has no' meaning un¬ 
less it is based on self-sacrifice. It is .the 
readiness to undergo suffering and sacrifice 
that mates motherhood the best expression 
of human love. The Holy Mother elevated it 
to its highest possible dimension by under¬ 
going the greatest form of self-sacrifice. 

After the passing away of Sri Rama, 
krishna, his sannyasin disciples lived together 
at the Baranagore monastery for some¬ 
time and then some of them started leading 
a life a mendicancy and austerity, wander¬ 
ing all over the country. When the Holy 
Mother came to know of this, she was very 
sorry for her sannyasi children. Once while 
on a pilgrimage she saw a large Buddhist 
monastery at Gaya where there were proper 
arrangements of food, living rooms and 
other minor facilities for the Buddhist 
monks. Seeing this and remembering the 
hardships of her own sannyasi children, she 
was overcome with sorrow and prayed to 
God with tears in her eyes, 'O Lord be 
gracious and make arrangements for coarse 
food and clothing for my children. I can. 
not bear to see those who have left their 
hearth and home for your sake wandering 
like beggers.’ It was in fulfilment of that 
prayer that the various Ramakrishna 
Ashramas came into existence one by one, 
and adequate arrangements for ordinary 
food and clothing for the monks were made. 

The major part of her life was spent in 
her village home in simple and modest sur¬ 
roundings. Her means were very meagre. 
But whenever monks and devotees visited 
her she used to do everything in her power 
to make their stay comfortable. Her native 
village of Jairambati was in her days a 
small, remote, backward area. Milk, fresh 
vegetables and other ordinary groceries 
were not available easily. When her spiri¬ 
tual children from the cities and towns 
visited her at Jairambati, the Holy Mother 
would go round the yillage with a pot in 
her hand to collect mUk for her children. 
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She would often exclaim in anguish, ‘Alas, 
I could not feed and look after my children 
well/ At the village even in her old age 
she herself did most of the cooking. She 
herself would sit by the side of her devotees 
and serve food to them like the fond mother 
that she was. 

The life of a woman begins as a daughter, 
developes as a sahadtiarminl and reaches 
its culmination in motherhood. All these 
three important phases of a woman’s 
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life were fully developed in the person of 
Holy Mother. But what makes the Holy 
Mother’s life unique is die demonstration 
of the fact that the central core of woman¬ 
hood is motherhood, and that it is by 
developing this potentiality that a woman 
can attain the full dimension of her personal¬ 
ity and ultimate fulfilment. Furthermore, 
the Holy Mother’s life is a new revelation 
of the spiritual and divine nature of mother¬ 
hood. 


MY VlfpmaH ^EXPERIENCE—11 


MY WESTERN EXPERIENCE—II* 

(ENGLAND) 

SWAM1 LOKESWARANANDA 


At the Vedanta Centre 

When my . plane touched down at 
Heathrow, I told myself to be ready for 
humiliation and harassment of every sort, 
for Heathrow today has acquired notoriety 
for its atrocious treatment to coloured visi¬ 
tors. 1 said, to myself that on some plea or 
other, officials at the airport might detain 
me, or even refuse entry, though, for all I 
knew, I had valid papers as a visitor. I was 
particularly worried on account of my ochre 
clothes, for they might be a special cause 
for suspicion in their eyes. But to my 
pleasant surprise, they smiled, glanced 
through the papers, and then waved me 
through. 

As I came out of the airport, .1 found a 
dozen friends waiting for me. I knew 
Swam! Bhavyananda, head of the Vedanta 
centre in England, would be there, but I 
did not expect others. It was, however, 
good to see them all after. many years. 
Swami Bhavyananda, I found, had not 
changed much except that all his hair had 

* Continued from the September, 1982 issue. 


turned grey and he had also lost some 
weight, which, medically, was perhaps 
good for him. There were some who 
wanted that I should travel in their car, but 
Bhavyananda dismissed the idea out of 
hand. He bundled me into his car and 
drove away. Before leaving he announced 
that a reception was going to be given to me 
at the Vedanta Centre in the evening and, 
if anybody wanted to attend it, he or she 
was welcome. 

England! I had heard and read so much 
about England that l thought I knew it well, 
but as I was being driven to the Vedanta 
Centre at Bourne End, there wasn't any¬ 
thing I saw which 1 could truly say was 
familiar to me. It was, however, lovely, 
driving over the highways, with rolling fields 
on both sides, cattle grazing here and there, 
dotted over with cottages 1 Skirting round 
London we passed through some small 
towns and finally arrived at the Vedanta 
Centre after about forty minutes’ drive. 
There is a fine avenue, flanked by tall shady 
trees, which leads you to the main building 
of the centre. The place looked like a 
rich man’s country house, and that was 
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exactly what it turned out to be, for I dis¬ 
covered that the estate originally belonged 
to the well-known British novelist Edgar 
Wallace who did most of his writing here. 
The centre is now at Bourne End in Buck¬ 
inghamshire about thirty miles outside 
London but previously it was at Holland' 
Park in a fashionable part of London. There 
are some who think it has been a mistake 
to shift the centre to a suburb, for not many 
people are now able to visit the centre. 
Swami Bhavyananda, however, thinks the 
present site is much better because it is 
more quiet and has beautiful surroundings 
with open spaces full of vegetation on all 
sides. Hie has many weekend visitors who 
come from all over England and even out¬ 
side to spend a day or two in the elevating 
atmosphere of the centre, receiving instruc¬ 
tions from him and sharing in the life of 
the monastery. When I arrived, the {dace 
was full of such people, for it was a Sunday. 
Swami Bhavyananda introduced me to some 
of them, mostly elderly people of course, 
but people who were still active in their 
professions. Some arrived after me. I 
was surprised to find that, within minutes 
of their arrival, they were busy helping with 
whatever work there was to do—typing, sell¬ 
ing books, cooking, washing, gardening, 
and so on. They had come by previous 
arrangement and some of them have been 
coming every weekend over the years. 
Bhavyananda addressed most of them by 
the first name, for I guess they were his 
disciples. It was Swamiji’s hope that 
England would be a strong base for 
Vedanta. There are signs that this hope will 
be fulfilled. 

A tall and heavily-built young English 
brahmachari looked after me so long as I 
was at the centre. He is a cheerful person 
always humming or whistling while runn¬ 
ing around to carry out orders from elders. 
He has been at the centre for more than 
two years and, as he says, is enjoying every 
minute of his life here. He goes home 


sometimes to see his mother. I asked, 
‘Didn’t she object to your becoming a 
monk ?* He said, ‘No, she didn’t, in fact, 
she doesn’t quite understand what becom¬ 
ing a . monk means, for she finds outwardly 
there is no change in me except that I’m 
now a more quiet and humble person than 
what I was before. As a matter of fact, 
now she thinks I’m a person easy 
to talk to and argue with, which she 
thinks is a great change that my present- 
Way of life has brought about. This is why 
she is happy that I’m here though she 
doesn't understand why I’m here arid what 
I’ni doing.* I asked him how he came to 
know the centre. He said a friend of his 
had started visiting it and he sometimes 
accompanied him.- Later his friend joined 
the centre and he followed suit. His friend 
has now left but he is continuing. 

At lunch, I was introduced to more mem¬ 
bers of the centre. There was quite a hub¬ 
bub m the dining-hall, for there were more 
people than there were seats for and many 
people ate standing. The lunch was neither 
English nor Indian, for it consisted mostly 
of nuts, pastries and fruits, besides bread 
and butter. There was also coffee. Swami 
Bhavyananda told me after lunch that I 
could rest in my room till the evening pray¬ 
er, for the meeting would be held only after 
that He said he would call me when it 
was time for the meeting. 

It was a small hall where the meeting was 
held. I think there were not more than 
120 people pretent, yet some people had 
nowhere to sit. Among those present was 
Prof. Matilal who had come all the way 
from Oxford to hear me. Swami Bhavy¬ 
ananda introduced me in a neat little speech 
and announced the subject I was to speak 
on—‘Sri Ramakrishna’s Contributions to 
Spirituality. I spoke for an hour. The 
meeting ended with a few complimentary 
remarks from Swami Bhavyananda. 

Dinner soon followed after the meeting. 
The scene was the same as at Hindi, more 
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guests than there were seats and a lot of 
hubbub. The table literally groaned with 
■food, both Indian and Western. Every guest 
had brought large quantities of food, mostly 
cooked at. home. Bhavyananda, at the head 
of the table, saw to it that I had a generous 
helping of each of the varieties of food that 
the guests had brought. 

The British Council 

I started my sightseeing tours the next 
day, with Dr. S. R. Das Gupta, whom I 
knew from the days he was in Calcutta, 
taking me round to wherever I wanted to 
go. Dr. Das Gupta was previously attached 
to the Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratisthan 
in Calcutta, but now he is second in com¬ 
mand in a big Government hospital in 
England. I first went to the British Coun- 
cil for I was supposed to be its guest. I 
had received a letter from it asking if I 
would please call at its office at 11 a.m. on 
2 November. The British Council had 
sanctioned a small grant to me to help me 
meet my expenses in England. I was to 
receive that money on that day. It had 
also prepared a tentative itinerary for me 
and had arranged for one of its officials to 
accompany me to places I wanted to see. 
I was also invited by the British Council to 
be its guest at lunch at Hamiltons Restaur¬ 
ant in Trafalgar Square at noon that day. 

I saw quite a bit of London as we drove 
to the British Council situated at Spring 
Gardens. A flood of memory rushed 
through the mind as we crossed the Thames 
bridge. How many times has it been 
mentioned in English -literature! Dr. Das 
Gupta pointed out to me various landmarks 
in London—the Buckingham Palace, the 
Parliament, the British Museum, the famous 
Hyde Park, and so on. I was to pass by 
these places twice the next few days. 

We took quite. sometime locating the 
British Council. Dr. Das Gupta consulted 
the London map several times, stopped 
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passersby and asked and finally found the 
building, but only to discover the entrance 
was on a side lane and there was no place 
where he could park his car! This is the 
difficulty in most Western cities—you just 
don’t know where to park your car. Often 
you have to drive round and round looking 
for a bit of vacant space where you can 
squeeze in your car. If you are lucky to 
find a place to park the car within the pre¬ 
scribed areas, you have to pay a fee accord¬ 
ing to the reading of the meter installed 
there. In most Western cities owners leave 
their cars at night in the open near their 
homes, for they have nowhere else to keep 
them. When there is a snowfall, the whole 
car may lie buried under the snow and has 
to be dug out before it can be used again. 

We left the car quite some distance away 
and walked back to the British Council 
building. Miss B. M. Moss received me and 
we sat down for a friendly chat. She was, 
essentially, a social worker and had spent 
sometime in African countries doing rural 
welfare work. She, however, did not know 
much about India. She left to fetch the 
money the British Council had offered to 
pay me. I took the opportunity to look 
round to have an idea of what was going 
on at the office of the British Council. I 
noticed that there were small groups of 
people, mostly coloured* waiting in the 
lounge, probably students who had applied 
for financial assistance and had been sum¬ 
moned for an interview with the appropriate 
authorities. Inside the office there was 
quite a brisk air of serious activity by men 
and women, mostly young and middle-aged, 
who handled the vast range of educational 
and cultural activities in which the British 
Council is engaged in most countries of the 
world. 

Miss Moss returned with the money and a 
senior officer. Miss J. Clayton, who was to 
be my hostess on behalf of the British 
Council. We walked to Hamiltons, the res¬ 
taurant where we were to have our lunch, 
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Miss Clayton, Dr. Das Gupta and myself. I 
gathered that the British Council always 
entertained its honoured guests at this res¬ 
taurant. I won’t say I enjoyed the lunch, 
but I enjoyed the talk I had with Miss 
Clayton, for she knew India, having worked 
in the rural areas of South India. She was 
fascinated by the temple architecture of 
South India. She, however, did not know 
much about North India. She said she 
would soon be visiting Calcutta. I invited 
her to visit the Institute of Culture which 
she did when she came to Calcutta later. 

I had written to the British Council that 
I wanted to see the India Office Library and 
Records. Miss Clayton told me that 
arrangements had been made for me to visit 
the Library the same afternoon and an offi¬ 
cer of the British Council would take me 
there. Mr. Desmond of the Library received 
me when I arrived but, as be had to leave 
immediately for some meeting somewhere, 
he handed me over to some of his senior 
colleagues who showed me round with great 
courtesy. The Library and Records now 
occupied a magnificent new building and is 
staffed by men and women from the Indian 
sub-continent as well as the British Isles. 
It has books and records covering every 
period of Indian history including the latest 
decade. I asked if they had any publica¬ 
tions of the Institute of Culture. They 
immediately produced several including even 
Tava Kathamritam, my insignificant Bengali 
commentary on The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna. As I went round, I noticed schol¬ 
ars poring over books in secluded comers 
with the help of shaded lights. The whole 
place was quiet; people talked, if at all, in 
whispers and moved about as silently as 
possible. 

The Royal Commonwealth Society for the 
Blind 

The institution I saw next was the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind. I 
knew its founder who was himself blind 


and who had visited Narendrapur when I 
was there. At one time, the Society used 
to train teachers for the blind who worked 
at the Blind Boys! Academy at Narendra¬ 
pur. The officials of the Society knew me 
by name and were happy to have me visit 
them, though they did not know that I was 
no longer at Narendrapur. Some of them, 
however, knew about the Institute of Cul¬ 
ture, for they had stayed at its'guest house. 
I do not know where the Society was 
situated before, but I noticed it now oc¬ 
cupied a newly constructed magnificent 
building opened by the Queen. 

The present Director of the Society was 
previously a college teacher. He is new 
in the field of work for 'the blind, but he 
seemed to be fully conversant with the 
problems of the blind. When I mentioned 
that the problems varied from country to 
country, he readily agreed. No country can 
copy another country in tackling its prob¬ 
lems of the blind, for the socio-economic 
situation is not the same in any two coun¬ 
tries. What is possible in the West is not 
possible in the East, and it is a mistake 
to give the same kind of training to the 
blind children in the two hemispheres of the 
world. I pointed out that in a agricultural 
country, the accent, in any training pro¬ 
gramme for blind children, should be on 
agriculture. The director readily agreed that 
each country had to devise its own training 
programmes according to the needs of the 
local situation. In India the mistake on 
the part of institutions working for the blind 
has been to imitate their sister institutions 
in the West blindly. This has been a self- 
defeating exercise. The Director showed 
me round the different departments of the 
Society, introduced me to his colleagues and 
then brought me back to his office for a 
cup of tea. 

Cmnbridge 

I had told Prof. Matilal that I wanted to 
visit Cambridge. Could he please arrange 
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for someone to show me round ? He sent 
word that Dr. J. J. Leipner of Divinity 
School, Cambridge, would be glad to receive 
me on 4 November sometime in the fore¬ 
noon. He would also show me round. 
Cambridge is more than one hundred miles 
from the Vedanta Centre. After an early 
breakfast, we started for Cambridge. 

Dr. Leipner was in a calssroom teaching 
some Upanisad. After some brief introduc¬ 
tion, he excused himself saying. ‘Will you 
please go round a bit on your own? I*m 
not free till 3.30 p.m. Please come then. 
And if you agree, I would like to arrange at 
that time a seminar with my colleagues and 
students which you might conduct on 

Vedanta.* I. said I would be glad to 

exchange ideas on Vedanta with his 

colleagues and students. We wandered 

about for sometime, ate lunch in a restaur¬ 
ant, and exactly at 3.30 p.m. returned to 
Dr. Leipner’s room. The room was already 
full. 

Dr. Leipner introduced me to the audi¬ 
ence, saying it was an informal meeting 
where we could talk to one another freely 
and raise whatever questions we liked in 
order to understand each other's viewpoint 
about Vedanta. A young man stood up 
and said, ‘We would like you to explain to 
us what you mean by Maya.* This was the 
starting point of a long but very fruitful ex¬ 
change of views between me on the one side 
and die students and teachhrs present, on 
the other. What impressed me most was 
the fact that the members of the audience 
were highly knowledgeable about different 
schools of Indian philosophy. In particular 
Advaita Vedanta. The discussion lasted 
for nearly two hours. Dr. Leipner thanked 
me and said that he would like to organize 
a similar seminar in the near future with 
representatives from different British- Uni¬ 
versities and would be happy to have me 
participate in one. I replied it would give 
me the greatest pleasure to be able to 
attend the seminar. 


Dr. Leipner then took us out on a quick 
tour of Cambridge, showing us all its 
important landmarks. It was a great help 
having him as a guide, for he knew every 
bit of the university and was able to tell 
us the history of every building and every 
college within the campus. The most 
interesting part to us was the Backs, the 
fields on the river Gam. 

As evening was gathering, we decided to 
return to Vedanta Centre. At this point 
Dr. Leipner startled us saying in clear 
Bengali ‘Let us now go and have some tea 
at my house.’ I was astonished that he knew 
Bengali. I asked, ‘How is it you know 
Bengali ?’ He said, ‘With a Bengali wife, 
how can l help knowing it ?’ Gradually he 
unfolded his story. His father, a Czech, 
had been in Calcutta with the Bata cqm- 
pany, when he did a course at Jadavpur. 
It was at that time that he had met his 
future wife, an accomplished lady who was 
closely related to K. C. Neogi. Dr. Leipner 
told me that his wife would probably pre¬ 
pare a ‘wonderful’ thing which she called 
‘Payesh’, but would I be careful never to 
find fault with it, however it might taste? 

Mrs. Leipner is a wonderful hostess! She 
gave us an Indian meal with luchi and curry 
which we enjoyed very much. The puyesh 
came last of all and it was indeed wonder¬ 
ful, not in the sense T thought Dr. Leipner 
had used the word but in a real sense. It 
was very well-done and each of us ate a 
large quantity of it. 

Madam Tussaud’s museum 

My lectures at Oxford were to begin on 
5 November. Among the places I saw be¬ 
fore leaving for Oxford was Madam 
Tussaud’s museum. 1 had heard much 
about its wax figures, but had never realized 
how life-like they could be. I had some 
idea about it the first time when I saw in 
Singapore wax figures representing the scene 
of the Japanese surrender to the Allies. But 
the figures in Madam Tussaud’s museum 
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are unique. As you enter it, you see some 
people crowding round the counter for 
tickets. One man is handing in money to 
the man behind the counter, others are wait¬ 
ing their turns, their bodies postured at 
different angles. One man is standing cross- 
legged. At first sight, you see nothing un¬ 
usual about them—it is a usual sight at any 
popular theatre. But a second look will 
show the unusualness—the figures are 
stationary! As you climb up the stairs, 
you see uniformed guards to check your 
tickets. They fix you with an enquiring 
stare, but from your earlier experience, you 
may think they are fake, but soon you dis- 
cover that they are not. Thus, at every 
step, you are so deceived that you never 
know for sure what is fake and what is real. 
Many scenes from world history and many 
world statesmen are also represented as the 
'wax figures. Some of them are very good 
but there are some, specially those of Indian 
leaders, which are disappointing. As we 
were going round, we heard shrieks of pain 
coming from somewhere; soon we found 
ourselves in what was labelled ‘The Cham* 
her of Horror'. Here we saw human 
ingenuity at its cruellest in torturing fellow- 
men for political, religious and criminal 
reasons. The acts were reproduced so vivid¬ 
ly that I felt sick after seeing some of 
them, and I asked Dr. Das Gupta to take 
me out immediately. But he said, ‘Let us 
have a cup of coffee first, then we will go 
out. There is a restaurant around here.’ 
As we were going to the restaurant, we 
noticed a board in a comer which read, *1 
lost my head here*. Dr. Das Gupta said, 
‘Let us have your picture taken here, you’ll 
see why it’s written “I lost my head here.” * 
A photographer was ready with his camera. 
My picture was taken and immediately de¬ 
livered—it was only my head 1 Rather a grue¬ 
some sight. 

Oxford 

My lecture at Oxford was scheduled to 


begin at 6 p.m. on 5 November. Accom¬ 
panied by the Das Guptas, I arrived at All 
Souls at 5.1S p.m. I was hoping that Swami 
Bhavyananda would come with me, but he 
had a lecture engagement elsewhere. Prof. 
Matilal bad sent word that he would be 
busy till 5.30 p.m., but he had given us direc¬ 
tions as to where we were to look for him. 
When we met Prof. Matilal, he asked if I 
was ready to go to the lecture-hall right 
away. I said I was. 

The lecture was held in what looked like 
a large class-room. There were barely 
forty to fifty people present including some 
devotees from the Vedanta Centre. Prof. 
Matilal introduced me and I began to speak. 
I began by making a comparative study of 
the two schools of thought headed by 
Saihkara and Ramanuja. I then proceeded 
to point out how they differed in their inter¬ 
pretation of the verses of the second chapter 
of the Gita. I had divided the chapter into 
two parts, each part being covered by each 
lecture. I spoke with the help of notes. 
I quoted profusely from different com¬ 
mentaries. As far as I could judge, the 
audience was pleased with the speech. 1 
think Prof. Matilal had told me that the 
audience might not like Sarhkara’s non- 
dualistic interpretation. I was therefore 
prepared for attacks on Samkara. There 
was, however, none. In fact, when Prof. 
Matilal invited questions, no one in the 
audience had any questions to ask. I felt 
relieved. 

The second lecture was held 
the next day in the hall of a 
new college opened by the Queen. 
There was a much larger audience this 
time. Again there were some devotees from 
the Vedanta Centre and there was Swami 
Bhavyananda himself present. I began by 
giving a resume of what I had said the pre¬ 
vious day and then trailed off into an ab* 
struse discussion of Maya, perhaps a hang¬ 
over of what I had said earlier at Cam¬ 
bridge. As I realized I was making a very- 
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dull speech I hastened back to the text and 
its interpretation, treating them in the same 
way as I had done the previous day. It 
was, however, too late. The liveliness which 
had marked the previous day's talk was not 
there. I somehow or other disposed of the 
remaining portion of the text, but I felt I 
had discharged my duties very perfunctorily. 
Hie audience was, however, very courteous. 
There was no sign that I had disappointed 
it. Prof. Matilal invited questions.. The 
professor of Sanskrit, whose name I am 
sorry I don't remember now, asked a ques¬ 
tion or two. There was some argument 
between us, but soon Prof. Matilal inter- 
vened and restored peace. The meeting 
ended with a short speech from Prof. Mati. 
lal in the course of which he thanked me 
for my exposition. 

Among those I met at All Souls was 
Amartya Sen, now holding the chair of 
Economics at Oxford. I met a number of 
other scholars who were very friendly and 
exchanged views with me on whatever topic 
I raised. One of them was so pleased that 
he embraced me as I was leaving. The 
most awesome figure at Oxford now is Sir 
Isaiah Berlin with whom I spent fortyfive 
minutes discussing almost everything under 
the sun. Mr. Robin Twite, head of the 
British Council in Calcutta, had written to 
him about me, and the moment we met we 
liked each other. One of the highlights of 
my western experience is meeting him. 

On the 5th evening. Prof. Matilal gave 
me a reception at his house. About fifty 
guests were present Mrs. Matilal, assisted by 
two other ladies, had prepared a delicious 
Indian dinner. Among the Indians there were 
two kinds—one who had adopted English 
nationality and another who had not. 

Both kinds regretted having. come to 
England, for the English never accepted them 


as their equal. The first had nowhere to 
go but to continue to live in England, but 
the second said they would return to India 
as soon as 'circumstances* permitted. What 
did they mean by 'circumstances'? Did 
they mean employment? It is doubtful if 
they will ever get in India a situation they 
now have in England with all its financial 
benefits. But the real problem is with 
regard to their children who have nothing 
in them of their Indian heritage—language, 
food habits, religious beliefs, social mores, 
etc. If they come to India even on a short 
visit, they may suffer ‘a culture shock*. 

On the 6th morning. Prof. Matilal took 
me out on a tour of Oxford which he knew 
like the palm of his hand. He took me to 
the various colleges and told me their brief 
history. Each college has its distinct 
character, but together the colleges have .a 
character,, which is what is called 'Oxford'. 
Bodleian is a marvel of a library. There 
are several other libraries, mostly recent 
additions, each, trying to make borrowing 
and reading books as easy and profitable as 
possible. As I went round, I had a sense of 
awe about everything I saw. I felt I was 
encountering history. I felt Oxford was still 
Oxford. Some say Cambridge is a better 
place to study at. The rivalry between the 
two universities is an old story. I think 
the correct view is that both are very good, 
but one makes a choice between the two 
according to the course one wants to do. 

I left England for Paris on the 7th morn¬ 
ing. My experience at the airport this time 
was a bit different. One of the officials— 
a lady—searched my handbag. Noticing a 
small nickel container, she asked 'What's 
this?’ I said, ‘It's my rosary’. ‘Open it.* 
I did. Nothing wrong in this, perhaps, still 
it hurt. 



SAMKARA ON THE BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

PROF. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 

Structure of the treatise Sariikara’s commentary is the earliest one 


The structure of the Brahma-Sutra is 
superbly conceived in four chapters 
(Adhyaya). The first chapter achieves 
a systematization of the teachings of the 
Upanisads as presenting Brahman as the 
ground of the cosmos and as constitut¬ 
ing the ultimate reality. The chapter is 
fittingly designated Samanvayadhyaya. The 
second chapter named Avirodhadhyaya 
answers all actual and conceivable opposi¬ 
tion to the philosophical position advanced 
in the first. Not content with the demon¬ 
stration of the logical consistency of that 
thesis as against the fallacious objections, 
it undertakes a fairly full refutation of the 
metaphysical schools opposed to Vedanta 
in the manner of free and non-dogmatic 
critical examination. Thus the thesis con¬ 
cerning Brahman is established on logically 
firm and invulnerable foundations. The 
third chapter deals with the concept of 
Sadhana or planned human endeavour to 
realize the highest goal of life. All that is 
involved in the formulation of this Sadhana 
receives due attention and explanation in the 
chapter. The last chapter named 
Phaladhyaya elaborates the nature of that 
goal itself in clear terms bringing in all the 
connected details. 

The upshot of the whole treatise is that 
Brahman is the ultimate reality, that the 
realization of Brahman by way of knowl¬ 
edge is the road to salvation, that salvation 
lies in the attainment of Brahman on the 
part of soul of man through a process of 
integration, and that this consummation is 
the supreme value which transcends all 
temporality. 

Two levels of the doctrine 

Such is the bare indication of the theme 
of the fundamental classic of Vedanta. 


we have, though he himself alludes to earl¬ 
ier commentaries for critical purposes. That 
so early a commentary should be so com¬ 
manding in style and compass of accom¬ 
plishment is a standing wonder in the annals 
of Indian philosophy. It is difficult to word 
a proper homage to this magnificent work. 
Something humbler can be attempted with 
minimum pretensions. Samkara prefaces 
his commentary with an ostensibly factual 
description of the human predicament as 
involving a basic error or misconception 
termed adhyasa. The first four Sutras con¬ 
tain a general introduction to the entire 
Sutras by the author of the Sutras himself, 
and that receives interpretation from 
Samkara. After this preface on adhyasa 
and the introductory four Sutras, the com¬ 
mentary takes shape through the four 
Adhyayas or chapters. 

The positive doctrine of the Brahma. 
Siitra is stated in two levels, according to 
Samkara: one provisional and preparatory, 
and the other final and conclusive. Brah¬ 
man is sometimes represented in the man¬ 
ner of the God or Isvara of theism, invest¬ 
ing it with the attributes of a personal God, 
who creates, sustains and withdraws the 
universe, and who possesses all the implied 
attributes such as omniscience and omni¬ 
potence. 

The second level conception is that Brah¬ 
man is pure infinite consciousness with no 
cosmic involvement and no attributes sig¬ 
nifying personality. It is pure impersonal 
Absolute. The world order in the lower 
stratum of thought is a reality, subject to 
creation, evolution and dissolution through 
divine agency. But from the higher point 
of view it is an appearance, not of course, 
an inconceivable unreality, asat, nor an 
irreducible ontological principle not subject 
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to sublation by philosophical enlightenment. 
The proper word for its ontological status 
is mithya. The individual soul, described in 
philosophical parlance, as the JIva, is other 
than, and subordinate to Brahman, subject 
to the afflictions of the mundane order, from 
the provisional mode of appraisal. But in 
the higher plane of consideration, as all 
that constitutes its individuality and tinitude 
belongs to its empirical personality, which 
is itself an extension of the world-order that 
is mithya, its essential being is absolutely 
one with that of Brahman understood in 
the higher view, as pure impersonal absolute 
consciousness. The line of demarcation 
between the individual self and the Supreme 
Self is just a creation of the fundamental 
adhyasa, even as the external world is. 

The goal of life in this two-level meta¬ 
physical setting also admits of a similar two- 
level description. It is attainment of God 
without sharing His cosmic powers and 
functions according to the ordinary level. 
But the higher perspective inevitably sets 
up the ideal of the realization of the utter 
identity, rather non-distinction, between the 
finite individual and the absolute spirit. The 
pathway to the goal is devout meditation 
subsuming under itself the ethics of action 
to some extent according to the lower view. 
The final understanding is that Juana or 
knowledge in its highest sense of intuitive 
insight or experience, avagati, which trans¬ 
cends meditation, intellection and mundane 
sense-experience, is the pathway to the ideal 
truly conceived. It is a matter of imme¬ 
diate experiential recovery of the supreme 
status. ' "i 

It is a fascinating task to trace Samkara’s 
thought on the introduction to the science of 
Vedanta and on his exposition of what he 
takes to be the higher level of Vedanta. 
This two-fold task occupies us in what 
follows. 

Introduction to Vedanta 
Why does Saihkara preface his work with 
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an account of adhyasa ? This is an oft- 
asked question. Saihkara’s reason is obvi¬ 
ous. The first Sutra initiates the process of 
comprehending Brahman. The need for 
that comprehension must exist, and it must 
be exhibited that the lack of that comprehen¬ 
sion is the entire basis of human bondage. 
It is not that we should seek to know Brah¬ 
man because we do not know it, but that 
our not knowing it is the primordial source 
of all the maladies of finitehood. That 
human bondage is factual and not to be 
escaped from by mere enlightenment, would 
remove the necessity for enlightenment 
Inquiry into Brahman becomes a basic and 
absolute necessity only if all the evil we 
are heir to is traceable to the ignorance of 
if. Hence adhyasa as the supreme causal 
power projecting all evil must be appropri¬ 
ately enunciated before undertaking the 
inquiry into the reality that Brahman is. 

The first Sutra atluito hrahma-jijhasa con¬ 
tains many significant elements. Atha, 
meaning ‘then’ or ‘thereafter’, is obviously 
referring to some precondition of the 
inquiry in question. Saihkara refutes the 
suggestion that knrtna-jijndsa is the precon¬ 
dition. According to him the precondition 
consists of nitydnitya vastu viveka, 
ihamutra phalabhoga virago, samddi sad lia¬ 
na sampat and mwnuksutvam. These four 
factors constitute the background and 
antecedent to the inquiry into Brahman. 
The next word atali in the Sutra gives the 
reason for the inquiry. It is that the ends 
attainable through actions enjoined even by 
the Vedas are transient and do not rise to 
being the summum bonum of life. Hence 
the knowledge of Brahman should be sought. 
How can we seek to know Brahman? If 
it is absolutely unknown to us, the very 
desire to know it will not arise and explora¬ 
tion into the totally unknown is an impossi¬ 
bility. If it is known to us, no, inquiry is 
necessary. So the quest is either impossible 
or superfluous. Saihkara answers that we 
already have an idea of Brahman, by the 
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very etymology of the word and by scrip¬ 
tural declarations about it. Further, Brah¬ 
man is one with our inmost self and that 
self is a matter of certitude by way of self- 
consciousness. The self is the one entity 
that we cannot negate without self-con¬ 
tradiction. So the inquiry is not impossible. 
It is also not unnecessary, for we have no 
determinate understanding of Brahman. 
Endless confusion prevails in the field. 
Several views, starting with pure material¬ 
ism and rising up to the theistic view that 
Brahman is the Lord of the individual At¬ 
man, are mentioned by Samkara. The view 
that Brahman is the same as that Atman 
is also recorded at the end. A rational 
examination of these alternatives must be 
undertaken and a decisive and conclusive 
characterization of the subject matter must 
be arrived at. That is knowing Brahman, 
and only that knowing, can put an end to 
the evils born of error. Hence the inquiry 
into Brahman is both possible and necessary. 

The second Sutra offers a definition of 
Brahman to the effect that it is the source 
of the origin etc. of the world. Though 
the definition somewhat anticipates the cos¬ 
mological argument making God the first 
uncaused Cause of the totality of contingent 
phenomena forming the world, it is no 
speculative argument but just a reiteration 
of passages in scriptures such as the one in 
the Taittifiya-Upanifad. The manner of 
this .causality of Brahman is precisely 
determined in the course of the rest of the 
commentary. The final view is not affected 
by the absence of the terms, tatastha 
lak?ana, svarupa laksana and vivarta.vada, 
in the course of Saiiikara's commentary. 
On the whole, this Sutra moves in the pre¬ 
paratory level of Vedanta as conceived by 
Samkara. 

The third SQtra points out that Brahman 
is the source of scriptures, and scriptures 
constitute our source of knowledge concern¬ 
ing Brahman. 

Under.the fourth Sutra Samkara offers a 


major elucidation of his position in respect 
of the fundamental issue of Sadhana. As a 
preliminary clarification, he rejects with 
very good reasons the Prabhakara conten¬ 
tion that verbal testimony (Scripture) only 
teaches imperatives and cannot, communicate 
information about an accomplished reality. 
So effective is $amkara’s argument that the 
position countered has only historical inter¬ 
est in subsequent thought. Hie major issue 
discussed is whether action or knowledge 
is the means of spiritual release. The case 
for action is dismissed after a thorough dis¬ 
cussion. The advocacy of faction reappears 
taking a subtler form and is asserted that 
knowledge is also a mental action and noth¬ 
ing else. This gives Samkara an opportun¬ 
ity to discriminate between willed thought 
in the form of meditation or contemplation 
and knowledge engendered by the compul¬ 
siveness of evidence. It is the latter vastu 
tantra cognition, and not the purum tantra 
practice of the presence of the Divine, that 
constitutes the knowledge that could effect 
man's emancipation. Such knowledge on 
its very rise ushers in perfection, leaving 
nothing more to be achieved. If, in spite 
of knowledge, man is still subject to the 
evils of bondage, it is proof positive that 
genuine knowledge is not yet reached. So 
much, perhaps, suffices as a rough state¬ 
ment of the introductory affirmations in 
Samkara’s commentary on the Brahma - 
Sutra. 

The higher dimension of Vedanta 

It is of absorbing interest to watch 
Sariikara rescuing the tenets of the higher 
and ultimate version of Vedanta, in his con¬ 
ception, from the disproportionately large 
mass of ideas in the Sutras belonging to the 
presumably preliminary level of Vedanta. 
There are. according to him, some top- 
level Sutras wherein the Sutrakam (author 
of the Sutras) effects the crucial ascent. 
Such Sutras are small in number and are 
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placed in extraordinarily central textual 
context. We shall consider some of them 
for bringing out the distinctive direction of 
the vedantic philosophizing of Samkara. 

(a) While introducing the 12th Sutra 
(I Pada) in the first chapter, Samkara out¬ 
lines the distinction between the two views 
of Brahman: the one, compatible with ignor¬ 
ance and enjoining meditation, attributing 
to it determining characteristics; and the 
other cancelling ignorance and pertaining 
to authentic knowledge, conceiving' it as the 
unconditioned and attribiiteless spirit. The 
Sutrakara, according to Saihkara, makes 
the fundamental decision in the Sutra na 
sthanatopi parasya-ubhaya-lingam sarvatrahi 
(3.2.11). The Sruti may speak of Brah¬ 
man in two voices : sometimes as saguna 
and saprapanca, and at other times as 
nirguria and nisprapanca. But they are not 
to be accepted as equal in evidential quality, 
nor are we to accept the saguna and 
saprapanca view as the final truth explain¬ 
ing away the other alternative. Brahman 
is absolutely and intrinsically attributcless, 
formless, indeterminate and acosmic. 
Samkara would endorse Spinoza’s dictum 
that ‘all determination is negation' and 
would discard that of Hegel denouncing 
‘pure Being' as ‘pure nothing*. Brahman 
therefore, is the Absolute and not God, in 
the language of Anglo-Saxon Idealism. 

(b) The ontological stalys of the external 
world or creation in so far as it is physical 
is an important philosophical issue. The 
second Sutra, as we have seen, posits the 
creation of the world by Brahman. Samkara 
repeatedly affirms that the world-effect of 
Brahman is not ultimately real. It has 
apparent existence only, and no noumenal 
status. This is brought out in two sections. 

Under the Sutra tadananyatvam drambh. 
ana iabdadibhyah (2.1.14), it is argued that 
the effect, in so far as it differs from the 
cause, is unreal and causation does imply 
that the effect must have some difference, 
atisaya, from the cause (2.1.6). Hence the 


world-order supposed to have evolved from 
Brahman is unreal. Samkara, while dis¬ 
tinguishing the dream-world from the wak¬ 
ing-world, hastens to clarify that in final 
assessment the latter loo lacks reality 
(3.2.4). This idealistic denial of the real¬ 
ity of the world is further reinforced by a 
closer analysis of the causation of the world. 
The world, as a - system of contingent things 
and events, is an effect on all accounts. 
It cannot originate from pure matter. Nor 
can it be the creation of an extra-cosmic 
God. Saihkara discards these possibilities 
after very thorough discussions (2.1.1 and 
2.2.37). The only alternative remaining is 
that Brahman is the malcrial-cum-efficient 
cause of the world. This is stated very 
well by the Sutrakara (1.4.23). But there 
is an inseparable difficulty in explaining 
Brahman’s evolution into the cosmos. 
Krtsna- prasuktih nira vaya vutvasabda-kopo 
vd (2.1.26). Does Brahman in its totality 
pass into the world ? Its transcendence and 
supercosmic reality stand given up in such 
a hypothesis. Does a part of Brahman 
become the world, while the rest of it con¬ 
tinues in undamaged transcendence and 
supercosmic glory? That would be attribut¬ 
ing compositeness of Brahman rendering 
it itself a contingent system of effects. Com¬ 
positeness is one of the admitted marks of 
an effect. The dilemma forces revision of 
the notion that Brahman is the cause of the 
world. The argument irrcsistably recalls 
the criticism of the doctrine of ideas in 
Plato's own Dialogue, Parmenides. The 
only legitimate resolution of the deadlock 
is to hold that the world is just phenomenal, 
a distorted presentation of Brahman owing 
to the fecundity of Maya. 

(c) The position of the individual self, 
the JIva. in relation to the Supreme Spirit, 
Brahman, is the central problem in Vedanta. 
Saihkara’s formulation of Vedanta stands or 
falls with the identity of the Jiva, properly 
understood, with Brahman, again, correctly 
understood. The issue is a little complicated 
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by the Sutrakara, in certain contexts, tak¬ 
ing the JJva as an arhSa (part) of Brahman, 
and in certain other contexts, also asserting 
their total identity. Samkara himself tells 
us that not merely the other philosophers 
but some Vedantins also affirm that die 
individual spirit is really other than the 
Supreme Spirit (1.3.19). In this confusing 
state of affiairs, Saihkara naturally searches 
for the Sutras that make a definitive pro¬ 
nouncement on this ail-important issue. 
There is one Adhilcarana (1.4.19 to 22) 
wherein the much needed statement is fully 
obtained. The topic of discussion is the 
import of the great instruction of Yajfia- 
valkya to Maitreyi in the Brhadaranyaka. 
That section of the Upani$ad speaks of the 
Atman primarily but attributes to it the 
status of Brahman. In other words, some 
kind of identity is asserted. There are three 
ways of explaining the ’ identity. One sage, 
ASmarathya, seems to have propounded the 
view that since all souls have originated 
from Brahman, the language of identity is 
adopted in the dialogue. Audulomi, on the 
other hand, opines that as the JIvatman 
merges in the Paramatman in the state of 
final liberation, such a language of identity 
is quite natural. Samkara takes the 
Sutrakara as rejecting both these positions. 
The first view takes the causal process of 
the Jivas arising from Brahman as real. The 
second admits identity as a state to be real¬ 
ized, and thereby implies the reality of 
states.. Both are inadmissible assumptions. 
There is no causation as a fact and there is 
no such thing as a real succession of states. 
The sage Kasakrtsna is cited by the author 
of the Sutras as setting forth ihe third view 
which he himself admits as the true stand. 
According to it, the Paramatman or Brah¬ 
man enters the individual and abides as his 
Atman. The Sutra reads: avasthiteh iti 
kasakrtsnflh. It is not a matter of mere 
pre-creation identity or post-mundane ident¬ 
ity, but timeless and stateless substantive 
identity. Samkara clinches the position by 


saying that those who hold any other view 
are guilty of three errors. (1) They stultify 
Vedanta itself, and thereby block the path¬ 
way to perfection which is of the nature of 
the flawless illumination flowing from 
Vedanta. (2) Their description of mokta 
renders it artificial and transient. (3) Their 
position cannot stand logical scrutiny. 

(d) In the order of conception, the goal 
precedes the means and, in the order of 
actualization, the means precedes the goal. 
To the question as to what constitutes the 
supreme end of life, Vedanta in general 
gives a single answer that it is the attain¬ 
ment of Brahman. The difficulties start 
from this point. The significance of the 
‘attainment’ must be precisely determined. 
Samkara sees in the .Sutras a dear enunci¬ 
ation that it means the merger or identity 
with Brahman. But the identity is there 
as an eternal verity. Hence only the recogni¬ 
tion of this identity through a nullification 
of the illusion of difference between the 
aspirant and the Divinity aspired after, can 
be the significance of the attainment. The 
Sutrakara, according to Samkara, is clear 
that this realization of non-difference is the 
summum bonum. He fixes up this inter¬ 
pretation taking bis stand on one .of the 
final Sutras of the text, avibhagena dr^fatvdt 
(4.4.4). Sometimes the Upani$ads may 
employ the dualistic terminology in their 
accounts of the attainment of the goal. 
That is only a figurative mode of statement. 
The overwhelming evidence is unambigu¬ 
ous in its unitary purport. The Upanisadic 
passages such as ‘I am Brahman’, ‘That 
thou art’, ‘wherein he sees nothing else*, 
etc. are too numerous and emphatic in their 
non-dualistic import to be twisted. This is 
perfectly intelligible. As bondage is a 
fabrication of the error of dualism, the 
liberation from it must be of the nature of 
a non-dualistic integration with the Ultimate 
Spirit. 

This moksa or liberation has no 
eschatological connotation for ' Samkara for 
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the simple reason that embodiment is just 
a matter of misconception and with the 
removal of that misconception ail that has 
to be got rid of in liberation has been got 
rid of. But still owing to the momentum 
of antecedent delusion or of the Karma at 
the root of the circumstances of the present 
life in which Sadhana has'brought about 
liberation, the world-order of mundane 
actualities may present itself to the emanci¬ 
pated person, in spite of his being experi- 
entially established in non-dualistic realiz¬ 
ation. This interim position would 
remain till the complete liquidation of the 
traces of the delusion and Karmic residue. 
Such a state of emancipation, along with the 
lingering ‘lag’ of the part bereft of its delus¬ 
ive potency, is what is called Jivanmukti. 
In his great commentary Samkara brings 
in this concept several times, and three 
prominent references to it may be noticed 
(1.1.4, 13.3.32 and 4.1.15). In the first 
passage the fundamental proposition that 
there is no embodiment other than the mis¬ 
conception to that effect is advanced. The 
second passage makes the striking point that 
tattvamasi (That thou art) cannot be con¬ 
strued to mean ‘you will become Brahman 
after death*. The third passage maintains 
that the paradox of a person being really 
emancipated ami still going through bodily 
existence with the attendant experiences is a 
fact of personal experience. ‘How can the 
verdict of such authentic, personal experi¬ 
ence be disputed on a priori grounds ?', 
asks Sariikara. 

(e) The last topic for our consideration 
is Sadhana. It has been pointed out already 
that the ultimate Sadhana leading to liber¬ 
ation' is J riana or knowledge. It is not 
Karma, ritualistic and ethical action, nor is 
it upasana or dovout meditation. It is cog¬ 
nitive realization of the final spiritual identity 
of Atman and Brahman, both the terms 
being divested of their popular empirical 
and cosmic associations. A decisive dis¬ 
cernment in this regard is a precondition for 


the apprehension of the import of 
Tattvamasi. Two Sutras bring out the 
nature of the Sadhana in question. 
Puru$arthotah iabdSditi Bddardyanah 
(3.4.1). The content of that knowledge is 
also distinctly specified: dtmeti tupagac - 
chanti grdhayanti ca (4.1.3). ‘The Supreme 
One should be apprehended as one*s own 
inmost self.* 

What could lead to this Jfi3na is also 
laid down in the Sutras according to 
gamkara. Karma is not to be totally 
rejected in all possible senses. That it is 
not the fined means is the point of the 
assertion that Karma is not the means to 
Mok§a. That it is an indirect means is not 
ruled out. There is the Sutra, saryapekga 
ca vajnadi iruteh aivavat (3.4.26). 
Saihkara clarifies that Karma is required 
for the generation of knowledge and not as 
an integral supplement to knowledge, 
rendering the efficacy of the latter by itself 
partial. J 

The immediately following Sutra lays 
down another equipment as required for the 
dawn of knowledge, and it is said by 
gamkara to be a more intimate means of 
Jnana, tamadamadyupetah syat. .. (3.4.27). 
This equipment consists of dispositional 
virtues such as the control of the senses, 
that of the mind, detachment from non¬ 
spiritual concerns, steadiness in the face of 
emotionally affecting conditions and con¬ 
templativeness. With this two-fold pre¬ 
paration, outer and inner, the aspirant 
should launch himself towards the liberat¬ 
ing illumination. 

That illumination itself consists of the 
stages, sravana, manana and nididhyasana. 
There is a controversy in the later Advaitic 
tradition as to which of these is most im¬ 
portant. In Samkara’s commentary itself 
there is no hint of such an uncertainty. 
Sravana is the assimilation of revelation. 
Manana- is ratiocination on the data of 
iravana, somewhat in the style of the 
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Brahma-Sutra itself, ending in the stabilized 
conviction in the truth obtained from 
Havana. Nididhyasana is continued con* 
templation of the truth so established. Now 
sravana is introduced in the Sutra 
sdstrayonitvdt (1.1.3). Manana is indicated 
in the Sutra sahakaryantara vidhih ... 
(3.4.47). Nididhyasana is inculcated in the 
Sutra avrttih asakrd upadeiat (4.1.1). 
Sravana leads to ntanana, which in its turn 
passes into nididhyasana, and that cul¬ 
minates in what Samkara calls avagati and 
dariana (1.1.4 and 4.1.1). This is immedi¬ 
ate experience or direct realization of the 
Brahman-Atman identity. 

There is one totally unexpected, but highly 
agreeable, complication introduced at this 
stage. Badarayaija and Samkara posit that 
this ultimate unitary vision takes place 
when the aspirant is in a particular state 
which is named samradhana by the former 
and is interpreted as Bhakti, dhydna and 
pranidhdna by Samkara. This admission 
of the attitude of worship at this climax of 


the spiritual quest is a surprise. One could 
understand Bhakti, devout contemplation 
and surrender in the approach to the lower 
Brahman or lftvara. But Samkara is un¬ 
ambiguous in his declaration that Bhakti is 
the state in which the vision of the higher, 
unqualified and acosmic Brahman takes 
place. His words are: enam dtmanam 
nirasta-satnasta-prapancam avyaktam 

samradhana kale paiyanti yoginah. 
Samrddhananca bhakti-dhyana-pranidhdna . 
dyanusthdnam (3.2.24). It is impossible 
to do away with this recognition of Bhakti 
on the part of Samkara at the very sum¬ 
mit of the human endeavour after the 
Impersonal Absolute. Badarayapa uses 
the right word santradhand and supports 
himself with the authority of Sruti and 
Smrti. Samkara, the great commentator, 
exhibits noble fidelity to his original, and 
says nothing to withdraw or weaken this 
exaltation of Bhakti. ‘Bhakti’ deserves to 
be the last word in our homage to Sri 
Samkara. 


EXISTENCE AND POWER 


HANS ELMSTEDT 

Introduction Background 


The following article will present ideas 
that attempt to support the thesis that 
spirituality can be and is expressed or 
manifested in the phenomenal world in 
many ways. One way, to be explored here, 
is the quest for and the exercise of power. 
We all seek control over our own lives and 
to influence people and events, but some 
individuals seek control and influence on 
a larger scale. What motivates us to seek 
power and to exercise it? What do we 
gain, what do we lose? 


In the West, for the most part, man 
tries to define that which he seeks to 
understand and by defining that thing he 
assumes that he knows or understands it. 
When a label or a name is given to a thing 
or an event the resulting concept can be 
used and manipulated in the mind, hopefully 
leading to greater knowledge and under¬ 
standing. Western man has been pre-emi¬ 
nently successful in defining the world 
around him, the world he sees and knows 
objectively. This need or impulse has 
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helped him to gain considerable mastery 
over the material, phenomenal world and 
his science and technology reflect that fact. 
Yet his success in defining the phenomenal 
world has not been matched to the same 
degree in the spiritual world. His ideas 
about himself and the ultimate nature of 
reality have not yielded the same confidence 
and competence that have come from his 
efforts to define the material, objectified 
world. The concepts, ideas and methods 
that he uses to define and understand his 
objective world are not adequate to define 
and understand the subject, who is himself. 

Subject and object are the two sides of 
. the same coin. Western man attempts 
to play the game of life with a two-headed 
coin, both sides being ‘objects*. This is 
not possible; both sides, subject and object, 
must be represented if the game is to be 
played by the rules. He not only cheats 
himself by misreading and thus misrepre¬ 
senting the truth but he also tries to change 
the rules to suit his own narrowminded and 
shortsighted world view. 

In the East attention to and accommod¬ 
ation of the subjective has been pre¬ 
eminent, and its religions reflect this 
attitude. Hinduism has allowed the 
greatest freedom to expression of man’s 
subjective nature, and organizes his spiritual 
needs and striving in the light of that sub¬ 
jectivity. In fact, Swami Vivckananda, a 
great exponent and expounder of Vedanta, 
the essence of Hinduism, has said that there 
should be as many religions as there are 
individuals. Hew much more subjective 
freedom can a religion allow? 

In the West science has been supremely 
objective' and has caused nature to yield 
up many of its secrets. But now science 
is approaching a point where the secrets 
are more difficult to reach, especially in the 
area of physics. There appears to be a 
growing awareness fthat a better balance 
will be needed between the subjective and 
objective elements in its concepts and 


methods if nature is to yield up any more 
profound and really meaningful secrets. 

Western psychology 

Psychology, a young science in the 
West, has tried to deal with the problem 
of balancing the subjective and the objec¬ 
tive in the past. These efforts have resulted 
in extreme polarization of professional 
and academic viewpoints and orientations. 
On the one extreme is the very objective 
Behaviourism that had its formal beginnings 
with J.B. Watson and led to the Skinnerian 
School of conditioning based on stimulus 
and response, allowing for no admittance 
of the inner dynamics of the individual. 
On the other extreme was E.B. Titchener’s 
use of introspection as the main method 
for analyzing the structure and contents of 
consciousness. This led to the Structural 
school, now defunct, but represented today 
by the existential approaches to understand¬ 
ing human experience where the data or 
contents of experience are taken as facts. 
All viewpoints that currently prevail in 
Western psychology probably fall 
somewhere between these two extremes, 
determined by the methods used or the 
content pursued with the results expected 
to support and to advance a particular 
theoretical position. 

In spite of the many attitudes and orienta¬ 
tions found in Western psychology some 
ideas have become generally accepted by 
both the professionals and the public. One 
of the most widely held is that of the basic 
nature of the mind. It is assumed that 
the mind resides in the brain that has its 
home in the head and that there are three 
mental processes possible and these to¬ 
gether constitute the mind. These three 
processes are cognition, conation and affec¬ 
tion. Cognition is a process whereby an 
organism becomes aware of or obtains 
knowledge of an object, the concept having 
much in common with the general term 
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acquisition and use of power as its goal or 
motivation, both sides seem plausible. These 
positions seem irreconcilable or at least 
perplexing to the individual who tries to 
understand the reasons for the human quest 
for power. The difficulty could well be due 
to the fact that we have succumbed to an 
outer-directed, objective orientation or view¬ 
point that has narrowed our vision and thus 
our ability to understand. There is a need 
for an inrier-directed, subjective view-point 
that will open up to our understanding an 
inner world and its dynamics. If we look 
to the Eastern religions we will find a dif¬ 
ferent balance between the subjective and 
the objective. 

Eastern viewpoint 

Hinduism has had enormous influence in 
the determination of these altitudes. Speci¬ 
fically, the Vedanta, central to Hinduism, 
acknowledges the Absolute, the source of 
all existence, knowledge and bliss. This 
Absolute is both immanent and transcen¬ 
dent, and according to Swami Vivekananda, 
‘Absolute Existence, absolute Knowledge 
and absolute Blessedness are not qualities 
of the soul, but the essence; there is no 
difference between them and the soul. And 
the three are one; we see the one thing in 
three different aspects.’"' 

Everything we are, understand and feel 
in the phenomenal world are manifestations 
and ultimately reflections of the Absolute. 
If we are to truly understand ourselves and 
the nature of this world, we must grasp 
this fact and uncompromisingly pursue its 
implications wherever they lead. 

The Western analysis of fhe mind, men¬ 
tioned earlier, the cognitive, conative and 
affective elements, can be given greater 
meaning if they are related to the three 
aspects Existence, Knowledge and Blessed¬ 
ness or Bliss, of the Absolute. When we 

5 * The Complete Works Of Swami Vivekananda 
(Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, 1963) vol. 2, p. 4S9. 


exist or act, the conative element, it is due 
to the reflection of Existence. When we 
know or understand, the cognitive, it is 
reflected knowledge and when we feel love 
or pleasure, the affective, it reflects Bliss. 
In keeping with the purpose stated in the 
Introduction, the acquisition and use of 
power, one form* of control,, has been 
examined. An attempt will now be made 
to relate it to conation, or will, and finally 
to the Vedantic concept of Existence, one 
of the three aspects of the Absolute. 

Will and ego 

Swami Vivekananda tells us, ‘The will is 
identical with the motor nerves. When I 
see an object there is no will; when its sen¬ 
sations are carried to the brain, there comes 
the reaction which says “Do this”, or “Do 
not do this", and this state of the ego-sub- 
stance is what is called will. There cannot 
be a single particle of will which is not a 
reaction.’ 0 Swami Akhilananda relates this 
idea to our own behaviour in Western 
psychological terms, saying, ‘Our emotions, 
urges and instincts are inseparably connected 
with our volition. We wish to express each 
of our emotions. When the mind becomes 
active in its totality, we call it “will”. With¬ 
out this will we cannot translate our ideas 
or emotions into actions or a dynamic 
state.’ 7 

From these two complementary ideas we 
can see that the use of power has its origin 
in the will. When the will is strong it 
indicates great mental activity, and is experi¬ 
enced as ego. The greater the will the 
greater the ego. When the ego is active 
the mind is alive, the ‘I’ is magnified and 
our sense of being or existence is heightened. 
Intensely experiencing the ego does not 

B * ibid., p. 446. 

7* Swami Akhilananda Hindu Psychology-Hs 
Meaning for the West (London: Routledge & 
Regan Paul, Ltd., 1948) p. 78. 
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mean that the aspect of Existence or Being 
is strongly reflected. Proximity of ego and 
Existence does not imply identity* just as 
being in a bank, close to large amounts of 
money, does not make us rich A -large 
tenacious ego only means that a formidable 
barrier has been erected between the indi¬ 
vidual and the Absolute. To believe other¬ 
wise Is to misread the actual importance and 
essential nature of the ego. Tt can be the 
means to get great power and sense of be¬ 
ing in the relative, phenomenal world, but 
it finally proves to be the last barrier that 
must be overcome before the Absolute can 
be fully reflected. Direction is crucial. If 
the direction of the ego is toward the pheno¬ 
menal world, enhanced ego, will, control and 
power can be expected. If the direction is 
reversed then the effort can lead to 
increased reflection aid manifestation of 
the Absolute, in all three aspects. 

In the West the direction has been out¬ 
ward. and the result has been great scientific 
and technological development and control 
over the material world. Western man sees 
his science and technology, largely depend¬ 
ent on reason and objectification, as the 
instruments by which that control can be 
increased in the future. His religious beliefs 
leave him quite free to pursue this activity 


because these beliefs do not impact on his 
ideas' about and understandings of the 
dynamics of his mind and essentially sub¬ 
jective nature. There is an enormous chasm, 
perhaps * a wall is more accurate, that 
separates Western religious beliefs and the 
pursuit of science, especially in those dis¬ 
ciplines that deal with behavior based on 
man’s real nature and purpose. It is as 
if he has managed to compartmentalize his 
basic needs and goals into two parts, one 
religious, the other secular. He has so 
secularized and objectified the basic thrust 
of his scientific knowledge and activities that 
it can’t deal adequately with a real and 
spiritually meaningful understanding of 
himself and the phenomenal world. 

Conclusion 

a 

In the West man has sought answers to 
questions arising from the problems he is 
confronted with, problems that he himself 
has created for the most part. As long as 
he secs the problems as centred in the 
objective, phenomenal world, solutions will 
be inadequate and temporary. Man will 
only know the real nature of the phenomenal 
world when he knows himself. Man defines 
the- world, the world does not define man. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE WAY OF ALL WOMEN—A PSYCHO¬ 
LOGICAL INTERPRETATION : by M. Esther 
Harding. Published by Rider & Company, 
3 Fitzroy Square, London WIP 6 JD. 1980. Pp. 
x+286. £ 3.95. 

The- book under review traces Dr. Esther 
Harding’s understanding of woman as daughter, 
lover, wife, mother, mistress, friend and co¬ 
worker and in other various relationships. In the 
history of mankind there have always been men 
and women who have married and lived happily 
or unhappily. Their single status was not an 
Indictment of the institution of marriage. But 
for the first time, in the second half of this 

5 


century, young women in most parts of the world 
are questioning the sanctity of marriage, and 
some have chosen to discard the very institution 
of marriage. They have raised the standard of 
revolt by remaining unmarried, mixing freely 
with others for sexual gratification, and begetting 
children if they so desire, calling such children 
as ‘children of love’. These children are yet to 
grow Into adulthood to approve, or decry, their 
mother’s choice. 

This book traces the position of woman in the 
present-day world. If a woman is to be creative 
other than biologically, she must work toward 
her own wholeness. She must make the effort to 
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become aware of the most concealed leveb of 
her feminine nature and ' to bring her active, 
ordering masculine qualities to conscious avail¬ 
ability. And proceeding from this individual 
development, Dr. Harding sees the larger role of 
women today as conscious participation in a 
movement toward -building up those feeling-truths 
which our culture has neglected. It was the first 
turning point in the history of women when the 
female of the species homo sapiens opted to stay 
in the cave and tend the precious fire, while the 
male undertook to hunt food for hims elf and 
her. This division of work is the genesis of 
marriage. The research and the conclusions that 
Harding has set forth in this scholarly and learned 
volume are not only interesting, but essential for 
the modern women to reflect on why most women 
are thinking of remaining unmarried. 

There is one thing generally felt by the women 
of today. They desire to be something more than 
mere home-makers and housewives. They are 
concerned about making marriage and children 
compatible with their urge to develop the other 
facets of their personality. They are examining 
the basic structure of human society to find a 
happy solution. Unfortunately the experiment of 
‘free love and living in’ is being indulged in by 
modern youth more as an ensign of their liberal 
thinking in India, rather than as something they 
have thoughtfully adopted as their firmly rooted 
belief. Therefore, there is an imperative need for 
those in the vanguard as leaders of the women’s 
movement to dispassionately evaluate the institu¬ 
tion of marriage and family from the point of 
view of both men and women. The author’s dis¬ 
cussion will captivate the reader as it did the 
reviewer. 

Prof. K. S. Ramakrishna Rao 
Head of the Dept, of Philosophy 
Government College for IVomen 
Mandya, Karnataka 

TELUGU 

. SRIMACHHANKARA BHAGAVATPADA 
CAR1TRA: by Da. PoruKucHi Subrahmanya 
Sastri. Published by Sadhana Grantha Mandali, 
Tenali-522 201, (A.P.). 1978. Pp. 544. Rs. 20. 

gamkara’s life needs no introduction to any 
Indian. There are many books, which profess 
to be biographies of Sarakara and are full of 
legendary stories and incredible anecdotes, some 
of which are mutually contradictor)’. The 
present hook under review is one of the best 
books available in Tclugu. It is thought 


provoking and satisfying to the reader. The 
author of (his book is an erudite scholar. He 
presents this valuable volume after making a 
careful study of all the Samkaravijayas available 
in Sanskrit and other works. Quite original and 
critical, it enlightens, the reader on many facts 
and fictions regarding Samkara’s life and works. 

The book is divided into ten chapters. The 
first one, serving as prolegomena and entitled 
‘Samkaravijayamulu’, gives detailed information 
on existing Sanskrit Saimkaravljayas and their 
authors. The author opines that some of the 
narrations found in these works are allegorical 
and are the conjectures of the authors which in 
course of time gathered around the original story. 
The .second chapter is son ( ‘Avatarasamayamu\ 
the time of advent. Samkara’s date of birth is 
a controversial and challenging problem. After 
analyzing different views, the author says that 
the great Acfirya must have been bom either in 
A.D. 368 or 387 or 392. 

In the third chapter ‘Govinduni Sigyudu’, 
Dr. Sastry says that Samkara’s composition of 
‘KanakadharS-Stotra' has nothing to do with the 
popular story of gold amlakis showered on a 
poor Brahmin widow, a story fabricated by later 
writers (p. 70). Hymns, Nirvana Satakam, 
Nirvana Dasakam etc. are given with brief 
translation as they contain Samkara’s reply to 
the query ‘who are you?’ put by his guru 
Govinda Bhagavatpada. The fourth chapter 
‘Kasmivtsamu’ reveals Samkara’s state of non¬ 
dual mood reaching its summit. He sang a 
number of hymns in praise of deities during his 
stay at Kftsi (p. 107). Though Samkara has 
made many disciples, only four of them have 
been accepted as his chief apostles by scholars 
uncontroversially. In the fifth chapter ‘Advaita 
Vijayamu’, the author claims that Samkara's 
meeting with Kum&rila Bhatta is only a fiction 
(p. 249); Mandana was neither the nephew nor 
disciple of. Rumania. The well-known episode 
of Samkara’s entering into the dead body of a 
king in order to master the science of sexual 
love is unbecoming of the saintly character of 
the prophet and so must be regarded as another 
false story. Nor does the author accept that 
Samkara cursed the NambOdri clan, for be says 
it is silly to attribute such things to him. In 
the sixth chapter ‘KSnCi Nivisamu', he author 
states that Sncakra was not installed by 
Samkara at Kand (p. 300). Variances among 
text and the prevailing contradictions in records 
are given while discussing whether Samkara 
established a pitha at Kanci or not. 
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The seventh chapter "Digvijayamu’ gives 
elaborate information about organizing the four 
pithas in the four corners of India. The eighth 
and nineth chapters, ‘Mathamnayamu and 
‘Mah&nus&sanamu’ respectively, are the highlights 
of the book and are very useful. The last 
chapter ‘Samkara Darsanamu* gives a lucid 
exposition of Samkara's Advaita philosophy. 
The author is an adept in presenting the saint's 
philosophy very impressively. He says that 
many people have formed the prejudice that 
devotion has no place in Advaita. Samkara who 
is acclaimed to be the embodiment of the 


highest Knowledge also wrote many stotras in 
praise of gods and goddesses which is an ample 
proof of his intense devotional attitude XP» 441). 
Another important feature of this book is that 
it contains some minor treatises like Dfg- 
dpsya-viveka etc., and this has made it all the 
more valuable. The author's painstaking 
research work is a notable addition to modern 
Telugu literature. The style is lucid and con¬ 
vincing. The printing and getup are excellent. 

Swami Tarakeshananda 
Mayavati 
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THE GENERAL. REPORT OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND THE 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

(From April 1980 to March 1981) 

(We are presenting here a brief summary of the latest report of the Ramakrishna 
Math and the Ramakrishna Mission, which will give our readers some information 
about the activities of these twin organizations. The report was issued by the 
General Secretary in June 1982 from the Headquarters at Bclur Math, Dist 
Howrah, West Bengal 711 202, India.— Ed.) 


Though Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, with their respective branches, are 
distinct legal entities, they are closely related, 
inasmuch as the Governing Body of the Mission 
is made up of the Trustees of the Math; the 
administrative work of the Mission is mostly in 
the hands of the monks of Ramakrishna Math ; 
and both have their Headquarters at Belur Math. 
The Math organization is constituted under a 
Trust with wcll-dofincd rules of procedure. The 
Mission is a registered society. Though both 
the organizations take up charitable and 
philanthropic activities, the former lays emphasis 
on religion and preaching, while the latter is 
wedded mainly to welfare service of various 
kinds. This distinction should be borne in 
mind, though 'Ramakrishna Mission’ is loosely 
associated by people with Math activities also. 
It is necessary, moreover, to point out that the 
appropriation of the name of Sri Ramakrishna 
or Swami Vivekananda by any institution does not 
necessarily imply that it is affiliated either to 
.Ramakrishna Math or |o Ramakrishna Mission. 

The Math and the Mission own separate 
funds and keep separate accounts of them. 
Though both the Math and the Mission receive 
grants from the Central and State Governments 
and public bodies for their social welfare 


activities, the other activities of the Math are 
financed from offerings, publications, etc., and 
the Mission is supported by fees from students, 
public donations, etc. Both the Math and the 
Mission funds are annually audited by qualified 
auditor;. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 

In spite of some obstacles, hindrances, and 
intimidations faced by the organization, the 
following notable developments took place during 
the year under report: — 

A New Arogya Bhavan Block at Belur Math 
was inaugurated. Two units of Mobile Dispens¬ 
ary—one at Raipur and another under the 
auspices of Pallimangal (Headquarters) at Kamar- 
pukur—and a Mobile Service Van at Vrindaban 
were started. A new School Library Building at 
Malda and a new Braille Library Building at 
Narendrapur were declared open. Indoor Hospital 
at New Itanagar started functioning. 

Foundation was laid for a New Monks' 
Quarters at Jalpaiguri. 

In the other wing of the Organisation, the 
Ramakrishna Math, the following developments 
took place: 

A new Universal Sri Ramakrishna Temple 
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was consecrated, an Institute named ‘Vivekananda 
Institute of Education and Culture’ and a Vivek¬ 
ananda Health Centre at Hyderabad were dedicated. 
An Auditorium named ‘Swami Vivekananda Cen¬ 
tenary Auditorium*, at Bangalore, was inagurated. A 
new Building of Sri Ramakrishna National School 
at Madras, and a new Library Building and 
Vivekananda Hall at Tiruvalla were declared 
open. Two new Math Centres—one in Lucknow 
and the other in Kankhal *' were started. A 
Homoeopathic Dispensary was started at 
Dinajpur in Bangladesh. 

Foundation was laid fur a new Building for 
Brahmanandodayam High School at Kalady. 

CENTRES 

Excluding the Headquarters at Belur, there 
were in March, 1981, 118 branch centres in all, 
of which 52 were Mission centres, 22 combined 
Math and Mission centres, and 44 Math centres. 
These were regionally distributed as follows: 
two Mission centres, five combined Math and 
Mission centres and three Math centres in 
Bangladesh; one Mission centre each in Sri 
Lanka, Singapore, Fiji, Mauritius and France; 
one Math centre each in Switzerland, England 
and Argentina ; 12 Math centres in the United 
States of America, and the remaining 45 Mission 
centres, 17 combined Math and Mission centres 
and 26 Math centres (88 in all) in India. The 
Indian centres were distributed as follows: 28 
in West Bengal, 11 in Uttar Pradesh, 11 in Tamil 
Nadu, seven in Bihar, six in Kerala, four in 
Karnataka, three each in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, and Arunachal Pradesh, two each in 
Maharashtra and Meghalaya, and one each in 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh and 
Chandigarh. Moreover, attached to the branch 
centres there were over twenty sub-centres 
where monastic workers resided more or less 
permanently. 

TYPES OF WORK 

Medical Service: The Math and the Mission 
institutions under this head served the public in 
general, irrespective of creed, colour or nationality. 
Prominent of these are the indoor hospital in 
Calcutta, Kankhal, Lucknow, New Itanagar, 
Ranchi, Trivandrum, Varanasi and Vrindaban. 
In 1980-81 there were altogether 14 Indoor 
Hospitals with 1,698 beds which accommodated 
47,624 patients and 79 Outdoor Dispensaries 
which treated 45,41,161 cases including the old 
ones. Besides, some centres had provision for 


emergency or observation indoor wards attached 
to their dispensaries. The Veterinary section of 
the Shyamala Tal Sevashrama treated 69 cases. 
The Sanatorium at Ranchi and the Clinic at 
New Delhi treated T.B. cases alone, while large 
sections of Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, and the 
hospital at Trivandrum were devoted to maternity 
and childwclfare work. At Trivandrum there 
was also a department of Psychiatry. Research 
on different branches of Medical Science as also 
Post Graduate training in degree and diploma 
courses were conducted at Seva Pratishthan, 

Calcutta. 

Educational Work : The twin organizations 

ran, during the period, five Degree Colleges of 
general education at Madras, Rahara (24 

Parganas), Coimbatore, Belur (Howrah), and 

Narendrapur (24 Parganas) with 4,042 students 
on their rolls. The last two were wholly residen¬ 
tial, and the colleges - at Madras and Coimbatore 
had attached hostels for residing students. In 
addition, there were three B.Ed. Colleges at 
Belur, Coimbatore and Mysore with 350 students; 
one Basic Training School at Coimbatore with 
17 students; one Post-graduate Basic Training 
College at Rahara with 86 students; three Junior 
Basic Training Institutes at Sarisha and Sargachhi 
with 217 students; a College for. Physical 
Education, an Institute of Commerce, and a 
School of Agriculture with 115, 8 and 102 
students respectively at Coimbatore; four 
Polytechnics at Belur. Belgharia, Madias and 
Coimbatore with 1,631 students; 9 Junior 
Technical and Industrial Schools with 795 boys; 
11 Vocational Training Centres with 328 students; 
93 students Homes or Hostels, including some 
orphanages with 10,927 boys and 1,331 girls; 
42 Higher Secondary, Secondary and High 
Schools with 21,679 boys and 9,848 girls; 25 
Senior Basic and M.E. Schools with 4,201 boys 
and 3,170 girls; 45 Junior Basic, U.P., and 
Elementary Schools with 6,658 boys and 3,475 
girls; and 348 L.P. and other grades of Schools 
with 14,682 boys and 5,749 girls. An Institute 
of Medical Sciences with 30 students, was con¬ 
ducted by the Seva Pratishthan of Calcutta. 
Training of Nurses and Midwives was undertaken 
by Seva Pratishthan of Calcutta and also Math 
Hospital at Trivandrum, the total number of 
trainees being 339. The Institute of Culture in 
Calcutta conducted a School of Languages for 
teaching different Indian and foreign languages 
with 2,024 students. The Ashrama at Narendra¬ 
pur conducted a Blind Boys* Academy, an 
Institute of Commerce and a Village-Level 
Workers’ Training Centre with 143, 143 and 
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1334 students respectively. The centre at 
(Morabadi) ran a training centre in fanning 
(Divyayan) with 645 (215 in campus) students. 
The centre at Rahara conducted a Rural Librar- 
ianship Training Centre (residential) with 32 
students. Thus there were altogether 75,696 boys 
and 24,625 girls in all the educational institutions 
run by the Math and the Mission in India, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Singapore, Fiji and 
Mauritius. 

Recreational Activities: Some of. the Math 
and the Mission centres have been providing 
scope for recreational, cultural and spiritual 
activities for youngsters at stated periods outside 
their school hours. The Vivekananda Balaka 
Sangha of the Bangalore Ashrama has a fine 
building of its own. At the Mysore Ashrama 
also a number of boys take advantage of the 
various kinds of facilities provided for them, and 
the youth section of the Janashiksha Mandir. 
Belur, is engaged in similar activities. Hyderabad 
Centre also started similar activities for boys on 
Sundays. 

Work for Women : The organization has 
ever been conscious of its duties to the women 
of India. Typical of the work done for them are 
the Maternity Sections of the Seva Pratishthan, 
Calcutta and the Hospital at Trivandrum; the 
Domiciliary and Maternity Clinics at Jalpaiguri 
and Khetri; the women's sections of the Hospitals 
at Varanasi and Vrindaban; the attached Invalid 
Women’s Home at Varanasi; the Sarada Vidya- 
laya at Madras; the Girls’ High Schools at 
Jamshedpur; the Sarada Mandir at Sarisha and 
the two Training Schools for nurses in Trivandrum 
and Calcutta. Moreover, there are separate 
arrangements for women in other hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries and schools, and some institutions arc 
conducted only for them. The Madras Math 
also conducts a High School and a Primary 
School for girls. 

Rural Uplift and Work among the Labouring 
and Backward Classes: The twin organizations 
have all along tried their best to serve, the 
unfortunate countrymen who have fallen back 
culturally or otherwise. These services are done 
in three ways: (a) By bringing them from rural 
areas to our Urban Centres; (b) By sending our 
dedicated workers in rural areas; (c) Through 
Centres located in rural areas. In addition to 
the more prominent village Ashramas like those 
at Cherrapunji, Sarisha, Ramaharipur, Manasa- 
dwip, Jayrambati, Kamarpukur, Chandipur, 
Sargachhi, Along, Narottam Nagar, New Itanagar, 
Coimbatore, Kalady, Trichur and Nattarampalli, 
a number of rural sub-centres—both permanent 


and semi-permanent—are run under the branch 
centres at Belur, Rahara, Sarisha, Trichur, 
Kankurgachhi (Calcutta), Maida, Ranchi, 
Narendrapur and Cherrapunji. Of these, special 
mention may be made of the numerous village 
sub-centres started for educating the hill tribes 
in Meghalaya and a farming centre at Ranchi, 
specially meant for Adivasis and Scheduled 
Castes. Welfare work of various kinds was done 
among the Nagas, Kukis and Mizos etc. by the 
Silchar Ashrama. Our educational, medical, and 
cultural activities in Arunachal Pradesh are also 
proving very useful and popular. During the 
year, the organizations ran in the rural and 
backward areas 19 Secondary or High schools, 
47 Senior Basic, Junior Basic, M.E. and U.P. 
Schools, 53 Primary Schools, 5 Night Schools, 11 
Vocational Training Centres, a Rural Librarianship 
Training Centre, a Village-Level Workers* Train¬ 
ing Centre, a School of Agriculture, 200 Adult 
Education and Community Centres and an Institute 
for training village youths in fanning—with a 
total of 32,961 students. The organizations*also 
conducted 37 Outdoor Dispensaries treating 
8,29,654 patients and 6 Mobile Dispensaries 
serving 1,58,993 patients, besides running 223 
Milk-distribution centres and a number of libraries 
with 4 mobile units all located in the rural and 
backward areas. In addition to such varied 
activities, preaching and educative tours, screening 
movieiilms and slides and such other efforts were 
also undertaken frequently. For the poor and 
labouring classes in the rural and industrial areas, 
the organisations conducted several night schools, 
community centres, etc. 

Pallimangal (Integrated Rural Development 
Programme ): 

Pallimangal (Integrated Rural Development): 
The Math and the Mission Headquarters directly 
conducted Pallimangal activities in 17 villages in 
and around Kamarpukur, Joyramba-ti and Bali- 
Dewanganj. A group of 20 unemployed trained 
young men as Pallimangal Cadre has been con¬ 
ducting the day to day field works under the 
supervision of the monks. The following 
programmes were implemented during the year 
1980-81: 

A. Agriculture: (i) Land Reclamation: 
Feasibility of cultivation on sand-covered land 
was demonstrated in Kharif and Rabi seasons, on 
about 2 acres of land fruitfully by growing 
Groundnut, Sweet Potato, Mustard and variety 
of vegetables; (ii) Extension Work: 448.5 kgs 
of Groundnut seeds were distributed free among 
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100 farmers of six villages for sowing in 8.04 
acres of land. Fertilisers, seeds, and pesticides 
worth Rs. 39,500/* wore given on credit to 178 
farmers of 17 villages covering an area of 66 
acres of land, to be returned in cash or kind 
when possible for them. 

B. Pisciculture: Demonstration of scientific 
fish-culture was started in 2 ponds and 18 farmers 
did composite fish-culture under our guidance; 
the outcome was very good. 

C. Crafts: Training was imparted to 6 
persons in knitting. 

D. Education: Three Night Schools were 
run by our cadres in 3 places, with average 
attendance of 70 students. 

E. Mobile Medical Service, started on 
27.1.81, treated 7,134 patients, covering 17 villages. 

F. Veterinary: 36 old and 121 new cases 
were treated in Joyrambati only. 

Pallimangal spent Rs. 1,27,816/- approximately 
on the whole project during the year (excluding 
Mobile Medical Van). 

Besides the above activities, the following 
Pallimangal Programmes were implemented 
through the Branch Centres: 

Through Mobile Dispensary Units, treatment 
was given to 20,083 cases covering 46 villages by 
Raipur Centre, 52,531 cases at Sakwar by Bombay 
Centre, 54,922 cases covering 15 villages by 
Kankhal Centre. Also free medical services were 
rendered by Manasadwip Centre in one village. 
Two Libraries were conducted by Manasadwip 
and Chandipur Centres, respectively, Homoeo¬ 
pathic Dispensary (cases treated 45,117), Agro- 
Economic Services by Power Sprayer and Irriga¬ 
tion (through Pump, and Nutrition Programme 
for school children were conducted by Chandipur 
Centre. 

Mass Contact: From the foregoing account 
it will be evident that the organization's activities 
are not confined or concentrated in urban areas 
alone: they are spread over other fields as well. 
The message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is 
steadily spreading in all parts of India, which is 
evident from the participation of innumerable 
people during the annual celebrations. The 
Ashramas and temples also draw thousands of 
people throughout the year. Over and above 
these, there are a number of medical institutions 
where lakhs of people 'feet, free medicines and 
thousands are treated in the indoor departments. 
In the educational institutions also a considerable 
number of poor students get free education, 
board, or lodging. The organization is also 
running a good number of free libraries in the 


rural areas. The publication centres, sometimes, 
sell booklets at nominal price to suit the pocket 
of the masses. 

Spiritual and Cultural Work: Both the Math 
and the Mission fcentres .laid emphasis on the 
dissemination of the spiritual and cultural ideals 
of India, and through various types- of activity 
tried to give a practical shape to the teachings of 
Sri. Ramakrishna that all religions are true. The 
centres established real points of contact among 
people of different faiths through public celebra¬ 
tions, meetings, classes, publications, etc. More 
than 115 Libraries containing vast number of 
books and journals were conducted by them. 
Attached to the libraries Reading Rooms were 
maintained in many places. One Sanskrit 
Chatushpathi too was run. At least ten centres 
published boqjts on religious subjects and 12 
journals in different languages. Special mention 
should be made of the Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, which has published The Cultural 
Heritage of India (5 Volumes so far) and which 
has been trying to bring together eminent men 
and women of India and other lands in cultural 
fellowship. The Math centres at Mayavati, 
Baghbazar (Calcutta), Madras, Nagpur, Mysore, 
Rajkot, Trichur and Bhubaneswar, in particular, 
have to their credit a considerable number of 
useful publications. Some of our foreign centres 
too are publishing valuable books. It may not 
be out of place to tell here of the continuous 
preaching of Vedanta through classes and lectures 
for quite a few years now, being carried on by 
Swami Nihsreyasananda in Africa, (Zimbabwe— 
Rhodesia) with Salisbury (35, Rhodes Avenue) 
as his centre. 

Relief and Rehabilitation Work: As usual 
the Mission undertook relief and rehabilitation 
work either directly through the Headquarters or 
in conjunction with some branch centres. Some 
works were also conducted by the branch centres 
themselves. 

1. The following relif works were conducted 
in India: 

A. Flood Relief: At Srikakulam in Andhra 
Pradesh through Rajahmundry Centre; at 
Katihar, Lalganj, and Matihari in Bihar through 
Katihar Centre; at Kutch in Gujarat through 
Rajkot Centre; at Gunupur and Muniguda in 
Orissa through Bhubaneswar Centre; at Kalichak, 
Mahanandatala, Manikchak, and Nurpur in West. 
Bengal through Malda Centre. 

B. Cyclone Relief: At Nadia in West Bengal 
by the Headquarters. 

C. Drought Relief: At Jamshedpur in Bihar 
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through Jamshedpur Centre; at Khetri, Ramgarh 
»and Singhana in Rajasthan through Khetri 
Centre; and in West Bengal—at Arambagh 
though Headquarters; and at Joynunbati 
. Ramharipur and Purulia through those Centres. 

D. Disturbance Relief: At Neberbari and 
Rangapalli in Assam through Gauhati Centre; at 
Agartala, Anandanagar Dwarikapur, Khamarbari, 
Madhabbari, Mohanpur, Orabari, and Rajarbandh 
in Tripura through Headquarters. 

E. Medical Relief: At Ganga Sagar Mela 
in West Bengal through Manasadwip, Sarisha, 
and Seva Pratishthan Centres. 

2. The following Rehabilitation Works were 
conducted: (a) By the Headquaters: (i) Out oi 
the project of a total of 260 houses under Bali* 
Dewanganj, the construction .of remaining 144 
pucca bouses in Jagatpur and Nutan Kanaipui 
in Mooghly, West Bengal, was completed and 
the houses were handed over to the beneficiaries, 
the construction of Saradamani Balika Vidyalaya 
in the same place was in progress; (ii) The 
construction of 250 pucca houses at Gunupur in 
Orissa was in progress; (iii) Rehabilitation 
work in Malda, West Bengal, was undertaken 
and the preliminary work was completed; (b) 
By the Branch Centres: (0 Through the Rajah- 
mundry Centre the construction of 200 pucca 
houses at Srikakulam in Andhra Pradesh was 
in progress; (ii) Out of the project of a total 
of 433 houses in Gujarat, 322 pucca houses and 
also three Primary Schools, one Bal Mandir, one 
Hanuman Mandir, one Dispensary, one Post 
Office, and eleven Wells in Vanalia and Lalbaugh 
were constructed and handed over to the bene¬ 
ficiaries,—through the Rajkot Math Centre. 

3. Nepal Relief: Earthquake Relief at 
Baitadi, Gokuleswar, Nuakote, Pipalquote, 


Purachowribat, Satbhanj. and Shankarpur in 
Western Nepal through Lucknow Centre. 

4. Bangladesh Relief: The work of distribu¬ 
tion of milk, clothings, food-stuff, medical 
assistance, etc. was continued through the 
Centres in Dacca, Narayanganj, Bagerhat and 
Dinajpur. 

Annual Celebrations; Most of the Math and 
the Mission centres appropriately observe the 
days sanctified by the advent of great saints and 
prophets. The general features of the celebrations 
of the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada 
Devi (the Holy Mother) and Swami Vivekananda 
are: Special worship, Homa (making offerings 
in the sacred fireX chanting of scriptural texts, 
Bhajan and Sankirtan (often in chorus), distribu¬ 
tion of Prasad (sacramental food) to the devotees, 
feeding of the poor in large numbers, and 
lectures by eminent speakers, including the 
Swamis of the Order. ^Thus the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna and his direct associates is steadily 
spreading, and many young and ardent souls are 
coming into closer touch with the ideals of fhe 
Math and the Mission. In co-operation with the 
local public, a few centres celebrate some of the 
more popular Hindu festivals, accounts for these 
being maintained separately. 

Donations : It is hoped that the generous 
public all over India and abroad will continue 
to help the Math and Mission to respond to the 
cry of distress from whichever quarter it may 
come. All donations to the Ramakrishna Math 
and the Ramakrishna Mission are exempt from 
Income-tax. Remittances may be addressed to: 
The General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math, P.O. 
Bclur Math, Dist. Howrah, West Bengal 711202, 
India; and cheques may be drawn in favour of 
either 'Ramakrishna Math’ or ‘Ramakrishna 
Mission’, Belur. 
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importance of integrated rural development. Apart from encouraging 
village industries, what is really needed is to give a rural basis to industry 
all* over the country. Lastly, Gandhian planning aims at the eradication 
of educational poverty through vocational training. 

It is not likely that the members of the Planning Commission, past 
and present, are unaware of these points. What they need is the courage 
to try out the basic moral principles of a unique ideology evolved by the 
great builders of fhe nation. 




NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Planning for the Poor 

It is said that the number of poor people in India today almost 
equals the total population of the country at the time of Independence. 
This means that the agricultural, industrial, scientific and educational 
achievements of this nation during the last thirty years have not benefited 
the masses in any significant way. The argument that population explosion 
has nullified the general effects of economic growth does not wash. For it is 
expected to be taken care of by planning. The inescapable fact is that thirty 
years of planning have failed to provide an egalitarian basis to economic 
development. But what else is planning meant for ? The uncoordinated 
progress in industry, agriculture and other fields could just as well have 
been achieved by giving a free rein to capitalist economy without the dis¬ 
cipline of planning. Several thinkers and political economists now believe 
that planning in India would have been more successful had it been based 
on Gandhian economy rather than on industrialism and Westernization on 
which it is at present based. 

In an article entitled ‘Gandhian Planning and Poverty' published in 
Gandhi Marg No. 43 (New Delhi, October 1982) Sri J. S. Narayan Rao 
has suggested a four-point Gandhian paradigm for planning. The first 
point is to enforce a ‘ceiling’ upon the unbridled wants of the ruling and the 
rich class. Tt is impossible to envisage increasing the low “floor'* of con¬ 
sumption of the poor Without austerity or abnegation of the unwanted 
wants of the “haves" at least till the mass poverty is removed. Gandhi 
desired a sort of ceiling on the wants of the elite as the first pre-condition 
for improving the lives of the have-nots...Gandhian planning sees to the 
needs of the most neglected first. It does not care for cosmetic develop¬ 
ment of the economy consisting of sky scrapers, beauty parlours, jean shops, 
foreign liquor bars and the like.' Classical economists including Adam 
Smith believed that production of luxury goods for the rich helped the poor 
by providing them employment. Modern economists have disproved this 
theory and have shown that, on the contrary, such diversion of resources 
deprives the poor of the vital means of improving their own lot. 

This takes us to the second point that Sri Rao makes : the poor must 
have the first claim on the resources of the economy. ‘Gandhi preferred 
the use of resources, irrespective of their ownership, public or private, to 
the needs of the poor—One may . have doubts regarding the success of 
trusteeship based on normal persuation, but not concerning its resource use 
approach which is the only approach for annihilating poverty...Planning 
should replace price mechanism with social use.' This implies industrial 
democracy—equality of workers and entrepreneurs. 

The third point to be taken~lnto consideration in planning is the 
connection between poverty and employment. Gandhyi. emphasized the 
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